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MRS.  MADISON. 


MISS  Dolly  Payne,  afterward  wife  of 
the  third  president  of  the  Uuited 
States,  was  a  Virginian  by  descent,  al- 
thoDgh  by  the  early  removal  of  her 

C rents  to  Philadelphia  she  received 
r  edncation  in  that  city.  She  was 
reared  in  the  Quaker  faith,  and  always 
retained  the  simplicity  of  dress  and 
manners  thus  acquired.  We  have 
very  few  reminiscences  of  her  youth, 

VOL.    III.  1. 


but  q^n  not  doubt  that  she  then  dis- 
played the  same  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion that  distinguished  her  in  mature 
life. 

While  still  a  girl  she  married  Mr. 
Todd,  a  young  lawyer  of  Philadelphia. 
She  was  soon  left  a  widow  with  an  in- 
fant son.  Her  marriage  with  James 
Madison  took  place  in  1794.  She  im- 
mediately accompanied  her  husband 


MRS.  MADISOX. 


to  his  estate  in  Virginia,  and  resided 
there  till  his  duties  as  Secretary  of 
State  under  Mr.  Jefferson  called  him 
to  Washington  in  1801. 

^Mrs.  Madison  was  not  accomplished 
in  the  European  sense  of  the  term,  but 
her  frank  and  cordial  manners,  and 
her  lovely  character,  soon  drew  around 
her  an  admiring  circle.  The  hospital- 
ities of  the  White  House  were  then 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Jefferson's  ni^re, 
and  whenever  she  was  absent,  Mrs. 
Madison  stepped  gracefully  into  her 
place. 

In  1809  Mr.  Madison  became  presi- 
dent of  Uie  United  States.  The  excel- 
lent qualities  of  the  new  chief  magistrate 
were  unfortunately  obscured  by  consti- 
tutional coldness  and  haughtiness  of 
manners.  The  social  prospects  of  the 
incoming  administration  would  have 
been  cheerless  indeed,  had  it  not  been 
tor  Mrs.  Madison.  She  received  her 
guests  with  cordiality  and  gentle  cour- 
tesy, and  by  her  cheerfulness  and  ur- 
banity removed  the  stiffness  which  her 
husband's  reserve  produced.  Never 
was  the  presidential  mansion  more  at- 
tractive than  during  the  eight  years 
she  presided  there.  The  guest  who 
entered  the  brilliantly  illuminated 
drawing-room  with  nervous  dread,  no 
sooner  caught  the  beaming  eye  of  its 
mistress  than  he-  read  ** welcome" 
there,  and  felt  himself  at  home.  It  is 
said  that  she  never  forgot  a  name  or 
lost  her  interest  in  those  who  had  sat 
at  her  table.  When  she  met  them  in 
subsequent  years  she  would  give  them 
a  quick  recognition,  and  perhaps  re- 
mind them  of  some  pleasant  incident 
of  their  former  acquaintance,  which 
they  had  themselves  forgotten, 

VVhile  Mrs.  Madison  was  unusually 
plain  in  her  dress  and  furniture,*  her 
board  was  spread  in  a  style  of  profu- 
sion which  honored  her  Virginian  an- 
cestry. Her  table  literally  groaned 
with  creature  comforts.  The  wives  of 
the  foreign  ministers,  who  thoqght  their 
presence  conferred  great  distinction  on 
the  Republican  court,  were  disposed  to 
ridicule  any  departure  from  European 
etiquette.    One  of  them  laughed   at 


the  enormous  size  of  the  dishes  on 
Mrs.  Madison's  table.  That  lady 
heard  her  raillery  without  any  of  the 
sensitiveness  of  a  little  mind,  and  rl- 
plied  with  the  true  dignity  of  an  Amer- 
ican gentlewoman,  "  that  she  thought 
abundance  was  preferable  to  elegance; 
that  circumstances  formed  customs, 
and  customs  formed  taste ;  and  as  the 
profusion  so  repugnant  to  foreign  cus- 
toms arose  from  the  happy  circum- 
stance of  the  superabundance  and 
prosperity  of  our  country,  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  delicacy  of 
European  taste,  for  the  less  elegant  but 
more  liberal  fashion  of  Virginia." 

Retiring  with  her  husband  to  pri- 
vate life  in  1817,  Mrs.  Madison  main- 
tained the  generous  hospitality  which 
had  characterized  her  at  Washington. 
Montpelier  was  always  fiill  of  guests, 
drawn  thither  not  more  by  the  sage 
virtues  of  its  host  than  the  gentle 
manners  of  its  hostess.  There  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Madison  had  a  new 
and  still  more  beautiful  development. 
The  venerable  mother  of  Mr.  Madison 
occupied  one  wing  of  the  family  man- 
sion, where  she  kept  her  separate  es- 
tablishment, and  retained  the  tastes 
and  customs  of  ante-revolutionary 
times.  It  was  interesting  to  see  these 
two  admirable  women  together.  The 
wife  of  Madison,  watching  over  her 
aged  and  infirm  mother,  was  more 
lovely  and  attractive  than  when  she 
presided  over  the  festivities  of  the  cap- 
itol.  She  soothed  the  declining  years 
of  her  excellent  relative  with  the  filial 
tenderness  of  a  daughter,  and  the  care- 
ful devotion  of  a  mother. 

To  a  guest  at  Montpelier  the  elder 
lady  remarked,  **M^  eyes,  thanks  be 
to  God,  have  not  failed  me  yet,  and  I 
read  most  part  of  the  d^f.  But  in 
other  respects  I  am  feebl^'and  help- 
less, and  owe  every  thing  to  her,'' 
pointing  to  Mrs.  Madison.  "  She  is  my 
mother  now,  and  tenderly  cares  for 
all  my  wants." 

After  the  death  of  her  husband 
in  1836,  Mrs.  Madison  removed  to 
Washington,  where  she  resided  till  her 
decease.    Her  house  was,  during   all 
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this  period,  one  of  the  chiei^ocial^  at- 
tractions of  the  lity.*  State^en,  cab- 
inet ministers,  and  foreign  ambassa- 
dors were  accustomed  to  pay  their 
frequent  respects  to  this  venerable  nelic  L 
of  a  past  generation,  aud  delighted  in 
her  sprightly  conversation.  She  re- 
tained her  vigor  and  freshness  of 
mind  to  the  last;  while  her  memory 
was  stored  with  reminiscenses  of  the 
olden  time,  she  was  an  animated  and 
watchfiil  observer  of  passing  efvents. 
Her  death  occurred  July  22,  1849. 
A  very  large  concourse  attended  her 
remains  to  the  grave,  and  thus  paid 
the  last  tribute  to  her  distinguished 
virtues. 


NELLIE  M'GRAW. 

BT  MBS.  H.  E.  O.  AftlT. 

SHE  sat  stitching  diligently  by  the 
window,  while  her  husband  Peleg, 
had  taken  her  own  sewing  chair  — 
the  one  that  was  her  mother's  before 
her — and  placed  himself  between  her 
and  the  little  fire  in  the  poor  chimney, 
and  there  he  had  sat  from  dinner  un- 
til now,  spreading  out  his  hands  be- 
fore the  blaze,  and  toasting  his  shins 
comfortably  on  the  hearth.  Mrs.  M' 
Graw  was  thinking  as  busily  as  she 
was  sewinff  —  thinking  of  the  gate- 
binge  he  had  promised  to  nail  on 
when  he  had  time,  of  the  loose  clap- 
boards he  had  promised  to  replace, 
and  more  than  all  of  the  promised 
work  in  the  shop  which  w^vs  not  yet 
commenced.  And  then  she  thought  of 
the  words  her  brother  had  said  before 
sbe  married  him,  *.*  Peleg  M'Graw  will 
never  have  spirit  enough  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together,  you  may  be'  sure  of 
that  Just  look  at  the  way  he  walks.'' 
But  Nellie  Burr  thought  as  she  looked 
out  of  the  window  that  Peleg  walked 
Tery  gracefully;  and  as  for  his  saun- 
tering, it  was  only  that  he  liked  to  lin- 
ger near  her.  And  so  Nellie  married 
bim,  having  first  made  ready  her  fine 
store  of  bed  linen  and  table  linen,  the 
fruit  of  her  mother's  labors  and  her 
own,  and  her  soft  woolen  blankets,  and 


her  quilts^  and  her  teaspoons,  and 
called  home  the  four  cows  she  had 
reared  from  the  heifer  her  father  gave 
her  on  her  tenth  birthday.  Her  fa- 
ther and  mother  were  both  dead,  but 
she  had  lived  with  her  brother  Gideon 
on  the  ofd  place ;  and  though  Gideon 
Burr  looked  growlingly  upon  the  mar- 
riage, he  gave  her  freely  all  that  was 
her  due.  Peleg  had  nothing  to  offer 
against  all  diis  store  of  Nellie's  — 
IQpthing  except  himself;  but  he  rubbed 
his  waistcoat  in  a  congratulatory  man- 
ner jhttJ  he  saw  the  fine  store  Nellie 
wooO^ing  him,  and  he  went  and 
renteoa  house  far  beyond  his  means, 
into  which  Nellie  came  with  her  home- 
made 6arpets  and  flowered  china,  and 
other  household  comforts.  But  they 
found  it  necessary  to  move  into  a 
smaller  one  next  year,  and  the  same 
necessity  had  followed  them  ever  since, 
and  they  had  moved  from  place  to 
place,  till  she  was  now  far  from  her 
native  home,  in  a  low,  cftimbling  cot- 
tage, with  one  room  and  a  bedroom, 
and  the  loft,  to  which  th^  ladder  be- 
side the  chimney  led. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ? "  asked  Pe- 
leg at  last,  looking  round  at  his  wife, 
and  noticing  the  work  upon  which  her 
fingers  were  so  busily  employed. 

''  I  am  making  a  co»t  for  Charlie 
Ward,"  replied  Mrs.  M'  Graw. 

"Oh !  you  are.    What  will  she  give 
you  for  it  ?  "  he  asked  again,  with  a 
look  of  gratification. 
«  A  dollar." 
"  Most  done,  ain't  it  ? " 
"  Yes !   I  want  to  finish  it  to-night" 
"  Will  she  pay  you  right  off?  " 
"  She  said  she  would." 
Peleg  turned  back  toward  the  fire 
and  rubbed  his  hands  upon  his  knees, 
and  then  he  began  an  interested  in- 
spection of  the  old  ragged  shoes  he 
wore. 

"  My  shoes  are  most  gone,"  he  said, 
"  I  need  some  new  ones.  I  saw  a  good 
pair  at  the  store  for  a  dollar  yesterday. 
I  guess  I  'd  better  get  them  when  you 
get  your  pay." 

"  The  children  have  had  nothing  to 
cover  their  feet  all  the  fall,"  said  Mrs. 
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M'Graw,    with;  «    smothered 
**  They  must  have  some  shoes." 

"  They  can  wait,"  said  Peleg ;  **  thejk 
are  y^ung  and  stout,  an^^hen  they^ 
don't  have  to  go  out  in  the  cold 
work  as  I  do."  j 

"Which  do  you  think  have  been 
out  to  work  most  in  the  cold ;  you  or 
the  children,  to-day,  or  any  day  this 
fall?" 

"  I  do  n't  know  I  'm  sure.  There 's  jieer 
need  of  their  going  out    They  oi 
to  stay  in  the  house  to  keep  wana;eV^ 

."There  would  be  nothinettlfc^p 
any  of  us  warm  if  they  d^BK^go 
out.  We  have  had  no  woo<^except 
what  they  gathered  for  nearly  a  year." 

"  What  do  you  tell  such  a  story  as 
that  for?" 

"  If  you  will  think  a  moment  you 
will  see  that  I  am  right" 

"  Well,  when  I  get  this  work  done 
for  Kendall  I  am  going  to  get  some 
wood." 

"Have  you  begun  it  yet?"  asked 
Nellie,  suggestively. 

"  No ;  but  I  am  going  to  now  J" 

Peleg  had  been  "going  to  "  every 
day  during  the  week,  and  Nellie  knew 
that  it  was  of  little  use  to  remonstrate, 
but  still  she  could  not  help  saying 
that  it  was  getting  late,  and  he  would 
have  to  begin  soon  if  he  began  that 
day. 

"  It 's  plaguey  cold  out  there,"  said 
Peleg ;  "  I  guess  if  you  had  to  do  your 
work  in  a  cold  shop  you'd  know  the 
difference." 

"It's  not  very  warm  here,"  said 
Nellie,  glancing  at  the  way  in  which 
he  had  posted  himself  between  her 
and  the  fire,  and  shrinking  from  the 
cold  wind  that  c>ame  in  all  about  the 
loose  windows  where  she  was  sewing. 

"Well,  if  you  don't  think  it's 
warm  here,  I  wonder  how  you  'd  like 
it  out  in  that  frozen  shop." 

"  Why  do  n't  you  have  a  fire  in  the 
shop?"  said  Nellie;  "there  is  that 
little  stove  we  used  to  have  in  the  sit- 
ting-room. You  might  put  that  up 
there.  It  would  be  much  better  than 
to  waste  your  time  doing  nothing." 

"  There 's  no  chimney  there,'*  said 


yPele^,  a«f  twirling  his  fingers  for 
-ispme  moi|)|i»t8  ov^thi  Uioi^ght  of  the 
*  ste^ve.      ' .     /    ' .       '  '' 
.    ^  Yoihcb^ci  iUii  a*hole  in  the  side, 
t<i^'Jiand«'put  in  the  tin  thimble.    If  you 
wAre*<»Vefijl  thAre  would  be  no  dan- 
ger.    ComtQ,  wQii't  you^  do  it  now  ? " 
she  added^  anxiously,  seeing  that  he 
^as  about \stiffering  a  dangerous  re- 
laps^'into 'kis  rocking-chair.     "The 
stovd^s  in  the  loft,  on  the  south  side, 
and  j^  pipe  lies  behind  it" 

"Well,  in  a  minute,"  said  Peleg, 
drawing  nearer  to  the  fire,  and  shiv- 
ering at  the  thought  of  leaving  it 
He  knew,  however,  that  his  wife  was 
watching  anxiously  for  his  first  move- 
ment, and  after  a  while  he  made  a 
very  energetic  start  from  his  chair, 
and  took  two  6teps  across  the  hearth 
and  then  stopped,  and  stretched  his 
arms  wearily  above  his  head. 

"Where  did  you  say  the  stove 
^as?" 

"  In  the  loft,  south  side,  under  the 
roo^  and  the  pipe  is  just  behind  it," 

"  S'pose  it  can  be  got  down  ?  " 

"  It  went  up  easily. enough.  I  do  n't 
see  what  should  hinder  it  from  coming 
down." 

Peleg  crawled  awkwardly  up  the 
ladder,  and  after  fumbling  about  a 
few  minutes,  he  found  the  stove,  and 
started  with  it  toward  the  ladder. 

"  II  's  heavy,  Nellie ;  come  and  help 
me,"  he  called,  after  giving  it  the  first 
lift. 

Nellie  IkT  Graw  remembered  the  day 
when  she  carried  it  up  the  ladder,  and 
into  the  loft  alone,  although  her  hus- 
band was  sitting  in  his  customary 
place  on  the  hearth  at  the  time ;  but 
she  did  it  without  help,  because  she 
could  not  wait  his  slow  movements. 
She  said  nothing  of  this,  however,  but 
laying  down  her  work,  went  into  the 
loft,  and  helped  him  down  with  the 
stove. 

"  Shall  I  help  you  out  to  the  shop 
with  it?"  she  said,  seeing  that  he 
had  set  it  down  at  the  loot  of  the 
ladder. 

"Yes;  pretty  quick,"  he  replied, 
walking  to  the  fire. 


>^ 


DOt  vait^  I  must^eSflat 
"  j^id  Nellie,  » little  impa- 
"**  ^         # 

i&a;   you're  always  in  suclj^n 
'  Werlasting  hurry,  you  never  can  let 
one  rest  a  minute,"  growled  Peleg,  re- 
saming  his  sea^ 

Mrs.  M'  Graw  went  back  to  her  sew- 
ing, and  pretty  soon,  when  a  barefooted 
ill-clad  boy  came,  in  and  stepped  to  the 
fire  for  a  moment,  she  said  to  him  : 
''Gideon,  you  may  wait  and  help 
joor  father  take  that  stove  out  to  the 
shop." 

"That  little  thing,"  said  the  boy, 
looking  at  the  stove-pipe  of  an  affair. 
**  Oh !  I  can  carry  that  out  alone,"  and 
he  seized  hold  of  it,  and  was  about  to 
carry  it  off. 

"  Set  it  down ;  it  is  heavy  I  tell  you," 
said  his  father^  rising  from  his  seat; 
and  taking  hold  of  it  with  his  son 
they  soon  set  it  down  in  the  desired 
phu^e. 

Nellie  now  heard  her  husband  mov- 
ing about  in  the  shop,  and  her  fingers 
flew  the  more  swiftly  at  the  thought 
that  he  would  at  last  set  about  nis 
work. 

Half  an  hour  perhaps  passed,  and 
the  sounds  ceased ;  and  after  a  few 
minutes  Peleg  entered  the  house,  and 
taking  up  the  chair  in  which  he  had 
been  sitting  all  the  afternoon,  drew  it 
with  an  angry  clang  toward  the  hearth, 
and  sat  down. 

"Just  like  a  woman's  notion,"  he 
growled  out ;  "  any  fool  might  have 
imown  better." 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Nel- 
lie. 

"  Matter  enough ;  I  Ve  been  and  cut 
a  bole  in  the  shop  according  to  your 
wise  notions,  and  now  the  stove  won't 
go." 
"  What  is  the  trouble  with  it  ? " 
**  Trouble  !  trouble  enough  I  should 
think.  The  pipe  comes  smack  up 
against  the  wall,  it  would  set  it  afire 
in  five  minutes.  Elbow  ain't  long 
enough." 

"Oh!  you've  only  got  two  lengths 
tnd  au  elbow.  There 's  another  length 
vp  there,  that  will  set  it  out  far  enough." 


•  where  is  it!"       y    > 

**  It  must  be  pear  where  the  other 
was.  It  is  a  different  kind,  but  then  it 
will  work  well  enough." 

With  much  ado  Peleg  mounted  again 
to  the  loft,  and  brought  down  a  rusty 
length  of  pipe,  and  throwing  it  down 
pettishlv  upon  the  hearth,  looked  dag- 
gers at  his  wife.     . 

"That's  it,  is  it?"  he  said,  with  a 
concentration  of  s^een. 

"Yes!  that 'stM piece." 

"  You  must  be  a  great  fool  if  you 
think  that  is  going  to  work.  I  tell 
youit(^  a  mile  too  big." 

"  It  will  work,  for  it  has  been  put  up 
so  once  already." 

"  I  tell  you  it  won't.  It  would  tum- 
ble down  the  first  five  minutes,  and  set 
us  all  in  ablaze;"  and  he  sank  back 
into  his  chair  and  commenced  a  slow, 
monotonous  rocking. 

"  Peleg  M'  Graw,"  said  Nellie,  des- 
perately, "  if  I  will  set  up  the  stove  and 
make  you  a  fire,  will  you  go  to  work  ? " 

"  You !  I  should  like  to  see  you  set  up 
a  stove." 

"  I  have  set  up  many  a  stove  since  I 
lived  with  you,  and  can  set  up  more." 

"I  should  like  to  see  you  set  up 
this." 

"  Well,  come  out  to  the  shop  and  you 
shall  have  the  privilege ; "  and  taking 
up  the  pipe  she  proceeded  to  the 
shop. 

"  You  hav  n't  got  the  thimble  here  " 
she  said,  looking  about  among  the  ma- 
terials he  had  brought.  "  Gideon,"  she 
called,  to  the  boy  who  was  just  ap- 
proaching the  house  with  an  armful  of 
broken  wood, "  go  up  where  this  stove 
was,  and  bring  me  the  tin  thimble  that 
lies  there." 

The  thimble  was  soon  brought,  and 
Nellie  proceeded  with  her  operations, 
until  she  had  placed  the  small  elbow  in- 
side the  large  length  of  pipe,  when  her 
husband  broke  in  upon  her  with  — 

"There!  I  told  you  so.  I  should  like 
to  know  how  you  think  that  is  going  to 
hold.  And  if  it  would  it  would  throw 
down  sparks  among  the  shavings  all 
the  while.  That's  just  as  much  as  a 
tooman  knows." 
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"Gideon,**  said  Nellie,  without 
ticing  her  hasband'a  delicate  remarks, 
"  go  and  bring  me  a  hatful  of  pebbhes 
from  the  road." 

Gideon  returned  speedily  with  the 
pebbles,  and  selecting  such  sizes  as 
suited  her,  she  placed  them  carefully 
in  the  space  between  the  pipes,  bracing 
them  as  well  as  she  could  against  the 
grooves,  until  the  opening  was  pretty 
well  filled.  f 

"  That 's  very  nice,"  said  Peleg  sar- 
castically, when  this  was  done.  "  The 
whole  concern  will  tumble  down  the 
first  time  it 's  touched."  , 

^  Gideon,"  said  the  patient  wife  once 
more,  "  go  to  my  red  chest,  and  under 
the  till,  on  the  front  side,  you  will  find 
some  wire.  There  are  some  papers 
over  it.  Don't  disturb  the  clothing 
more  than  you  can  help." 

"Now,  will  you  drive  a  couple  of 
nails  for  me  up  above  the  pipe  each 
side? "  said  Nellie  to  her  husband. 

"  What  do  you  want  of  the  nails  ? " 

"  I  want  them  to  wire  up  the  pipe." 

"  The  stove  will  come  down  the  first 
blow  I  strike,*'  said  Peleg,  approaching 
with  nails  and  hammer. 

"Give  them  to  me,"  said  Nellie; 
and  driving  up  the  nails  herself  she 
attached  the  ^ire  closely  to  them  and 
to  the  pipe,  and  then  stepped  down 
from  the  chair  in  which  she  had  been 
standing. 

"  There,"  said  she,  trying  the  firm- 
ness of  the  stove,  "it  can  not  come 
down  unless  some  one  tries  to  throw 
it  down.  Gideon,  make  a  fire  for 
your  father.  He  has  some  school- 
desks  to  make  this  week  for  Mr.  Ken- 
dall, and  it's  Wednesday  night,  and 
they  are  not  begun  yet.  School  be- 
gins Monday." 

"  That 's  a  fact,"  said  Peleg,  starting 
as  if  it  was  a  fact  which  had  entirely 
passed  his  mind  until  that  moment 

Nellie  M*  Graw  went  back  to  her 
sewing,  and  was  presently  rejoiced  to 
hear  the  plane  moving  backward  and 
forward  in  the  shop.  "  He  can  finish 
them  yet  if  he  hurries,"  she  said  to 
herself;  and  she  began  thinking  how 
many  comforts  would  come  from  the 
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™-.Sy  ^hey  would  bring.  ,  O^,  iS^oJ^ 
t*ee,  four  times  across  ^h^bo|MNfll^^ 
plane  wto  driven,  and  the1f  th^'sd|Ki(|'' 

^I  wonder  what  he  is  doing  now," '  J 
she  thought,  as  she  laid  down  her 
work  to  go  to  the  fire  for  the  flat  with 
which  she  did  her  pressing.  In  doing 
this  she  passed  the  window  which 
opened  upon  one  of  those  that  lighted 
the  shop,  and  there  sat  her  husband 
with  his  chair  tilted  back,  his  feet  on 
the  top  of  the  stove,  and  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  head.  The  tears 
started  involuntarily  to  Nellie's  eyes. 

"  Ob,  dear  1 "  ^e  said,  "  he  never 
will  da  any  thing.  It  grows  worse 
and  worse  every  year.  I  do  believe  he 
is  trying  to  tip  the  stove  over,"  she 
added,  as  she  returned  with  her  fiat  and 
press-board  to  her  seat.  But  she  wiped 
away  the  blinding  tisarsthat  had  sprung 
involuntarily  to  her  eyes,  for  they 
would  never  do  to  sew  with,  on  that 
dark  cloth  —  never ;  so  she  strove  to 
busy  her  mind  with  more  cheerful 
things,  and  thought  how  happy  the 
children  would  be  with  their  new  shoes 
on  the  morrow,  and  what  comfortable 
stockings  could  be  knit  from  the  yam 
with  which  Mrs.  Ward  was  to  pay  her 
for  making  a  smaller  coat  for  James. 
While  she  was  busy  with  these  thoughts 
her  little  girl  entered  with  her  bare  feet, 
red  and  swollen  with  the  cold. 

"  My  poor  child,  how  cold  you  look," 
said  Mrs.  M'  Graw. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  mother,  it 's  so  cold,"  re- 
turned Maggie,  shivering,  and  drawing 
nearer  to  the  fire. 

"  You  should  not  stay  out  so  long  at 
a  time;  you  will  get  sick.  I  have 
been  so  busy  I  forgot,  or  1  should  have 
called  you." 

"  But  there 's  a  great  deal  of  wood 
fallen  from  the  wind  last  night,  and  if 
we  do  n't  gather  it  soon  it  will  be  un- 
der the  snow.  Giddie  says  we  must 
hurry." 

The  mother's  brow  grew  more  anx- 
ious, and  her  needle  flew  more  swiftly 
as  she  thought  of  the  dir^  necessity 
which  urged  her  children  forward  in 
their  hard  tasks. 
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"It  seems  as  if  I  never  could  get 
warm,"  said  Maggie,  after  sitting  awhile 
o?er  the  fire. 

Her  mother  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
came  and  laid  her  hand  u{K)n  the  na- 
ked feet  and  ankles. 

"  This  will  never  do,"  she  said;  "you 
must  have  something  to  cover  them.'' 

After  a  moment's  thought  she  as- 
cended the  ladder  and  brought  down  a 
bag  of  well-patched  stockings  which 
had  been  left  from  last  winter's  wear. 

"  You  must  put  on  a  pair  of  these  if 
it  does  wear  them  out,"  she  said,  open- 
ing the  bag.  "  For  mercy's  sake,"  she 
exclaimed,  opening  the  first  pair. 

Maggie  looked  up  at  her  mother's 
exclamation,  and  there  were  her  stock- 
ings eaten  through  and  through  by  the 
motha. 

"This  is  very  hard,"  said  Mrs,  M' 
Gniw  with  a  sigh.  "  I  know  I've  been 
too  busy  all  summer  to  see  to  any 
thing  properly,  but  I  had  no  thought 
the  moths  would  have  got  to  these. 
Well,"  she  added,  "  it  won't  be  so  bad 
now  if  you  do  wear  holes  in  the  feet," 
and  she  drew  them  on,  and  fastened 
them  warmly  about  the  stiffened 
limbs  "  There,  Maggie,  they  will  help 
you  get  warm,  and  you  must  not  go 
oat  any  more  to-night" 

"  Oh,  mother  I "  remonstrated  Mag- 
gie ;  "  there 's  just  one  more  stump  — 
a  good  one,  and  Giddie  says  he  '11 
knock  it  out  for  me  if  I'll  fetch  it 
It  '11  be  all  froze  down  to-morrow,  so 
we  can't  get  it  I  must  bring  that 
first" 

Mrs.  M'Graw  looked  through  the 
window  sorrowfully  at  the  clouds,  and 
thought  that  Maggie  was  right  The 
wood  would  ail  be  frozen  down  to- 
morrow, and  there  might  be  little 
chance  to  gather  more  during  the  win- 
ter. 

**  Well,  if  you  must  go,"  she  said  at 
length,  "  you  must  take  my  shoes." 

"  Oh,  mother ! "  said  Maggie,  laugh- 
ing, "  they  are  so  big." 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  know ;  but  you  can 
tie  them  on  tight  with  cord,  and  they 
will  stay  till  you  get  through." 

Thus   arrayed,  Maggie  started   off 


biiskly  to  the  field  where  her  brother 
was  at  work,  but  her  mother  who 
watched  her  from  the  door  saw  that 
the  wearied  limbs  soon  flagged,  and 
she  walked  as  if  every  step  was  an  ef- 
fort 

"  It  is  too  .much  for  such  children  to  * 
do,"  she  -said,  as  she  closed  the  door ; 
and  when  she  passed  the  window  to 
her  seat,  she  could  not  help  casting  an 
indignant  glance  at  her  husband,  who 
still  sat  toasting  his  feet  on  the  top  of 
the  stove. 

Maggie  finished  her  task  in  the 
field,  and  while  her  mother  still  sat  by 
the  window  trying  to  catch  for  her, 
sewing  the  dim  light  of  the  brief  No- 
vember afternoon,  Maggie  moved  wea- 
rily about  the  house  to  prepare  their 
evening  meal.  This  meal,  when  pre- 
pared, was  scarcely  tasted  by  Maggie, 
or  Mrs.  M'  Graw,  for  the  latter  could 
hardly  spare  time  to  eat,  but  the  hus- 
band and  father  sat  long,  at  the  table, 
until  the  food  provided  was  nearly 
swept  away;  and  when  his  supper  was 
finished,  he  reseated  himself  on  the 
hearth  just  where  he  would  be  most 
in  Maggie's  way  as  she  cleared  away 
the  tea-things. 

"  Perhaps  you  might  do  a  little  in 
the  shop  by  candle-light,"  suggested 
Mrs.  M'  Graw  faintly.  "There's another 
candle  on  the  shelf." 

"  Shan't  do  it,"  snarled  Peleg ;  "  can- 
dle-light would  cost  more  than  it  would 
come  to." 

Mrs.  M'  Graw  thought  that  it  would 
if  he  worked  in  his  usual  way,  and  did 
not  urge  the  matter  farther.  Maggie 
finished  her  work,  and  sat  down  in  a 
little  chair  upon  the  hearth,  with  her 
hand  upon  her  knees. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Maggie  ? "  said 
her  mother  after  awhile,  hearing  a  low 
sobbing  which  the  child  was  trying  to 
smother  in  her  lap. 

"Oh,  mother,"  said  Maggie,  "my 
limbs  ache  m>.<^ 

"  Gideon,"  saSd  the  mother, "  fill  the 
kettle  with  ratn  water,  aud  swing  it 
over  the  fire.  Maggie  must  have  her 
feet  bathed  and  rubbed.  You  will  rnb 
them,  won't  you  ? " 
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"Yes,  mother,"  said  Gideon,  prompt- 
ly ;  and  the  swollen  limbs  were  bathed 
and  chafed,  and  Maggie,  wrapped  in 
one  of  the  soft  blankets  whicn  Mrs. 
.  M'Graw  had  woven  long  ago,  was 
placeij  in  bed,  and  Gideon  creeping  to 
his  narrow  bunk  was  soon  buried  in 
sleep.  Then  Peleg  M'  Graw,  having 
warmed  his  feet  through  for  the  ninety- 
ninth  time,  rose  up  with  a  yawn  and 
said: 

"  Well,  if  you  are  a  mind  to  sit  up 
all  night  you  can  ;  but  I  *m  going  to 
bed." 

As  Peleg  had  granted  her  this  same 
privilege  almost  every  ni^ht  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  she  did  not  mink  it  neces- 
sary to  make*  any  reply  to  his  remark, 
and  planting  himself  in  the  middle  of 
the  bed,  Peleg  M'  Graw  reposed  from 
the  labors  of  the  day,  while  his  wife 
sat  stitching  by  the  dim  light  until  the 
last  stich  upon  the  coat  was  taken. 
Felding  it  neatly  sjie  laid  it  upon  the 
table,  and  walking  to  the  door  looked 
out  into  the  street.  As  she  did  so 
she  heard  the  village  clock  strike 
eight. 

"  It 's  early  yet,"  she  said  to  herself; 
*'  they  will  be  up  these  two  hours  at 
Mr.  Ward's,  for  they  are  always  busy. 
I  may  as  well  do  it  to-night  and  then 
it  will  be  done  ; "  and  taking  down  her 
hood  and  shawl  from  the  peg,  she  car- 
ried home  the  coat. 

Saving  received  her  pay  from  Mrs. 
Ward,  she  went  down  into  the  village 
to  the  shoe  store,  among  the  jesting 
men,  who  expected  no  female  customer 
that  niffht,  and  selecting  a  pair  of 
cheap  shoes  for  each  of  her  children, 
she  returned  home.  Then  taking  the 
bag  of  moth-eaten  stockings,  she  darned 
a  pair  carefully  for  each  of  them, 
and  placing  them  beside  their  beds, 
she  retired,  comforted  with  the  thought 
that  they  would  be  protected  from  the 
cold  next  day. 

The  next  morning,  however,  Maggie 
was  too  ill  to  rise  from  her  bed;  and 
did  not  need  her  shoes ;  but  when  Pe- 
leg saw  them  he  growled  forth  his  dis- 
content : 

"  So  you  Ve  used  that  money  for 


the  children  hey  ?     T  thought  I  told 
you  I  wanted  it  for  shoes." 

"The  children  needed  them  more 
than  any  one,"  replied  Mrs.  M'  Graw. 
"Yes,  I  dare  say,"  'said  Peleg, 
sharply;  "every  thing  for  the  chil- 
dren, nothing  for  me;  that's  always 
the  way  with  you.  I  hope  you  '11  get 
paid  some  day  for  spoilin]?  the  chil- 
dren the  wav  you  do.  I  should  hare 
thought  nothing  of  going  barefoot  at 
their  age." 

"I  hope  you  never  were  without 
shoes  in  such  weather  as  this,''  said 
Nellie. 

"No!  for  our  folks  were  better  off 
than  we  are.  But  if  either  had  been 
without,  I  guess  my  mother  would 
have  known  who  should  have  them 
first,  and  not  put  every  thing  on  the 
children." 

"  Did  your  mother  clothe  the  fam- 
ily ? " 

"  No  ! "  cried  Peleg  angrily,  "  no 
more  do  you.  You  need  not  think 
because  you  have  earned  a  dollar  that 
you  are  clothing  the  family.  It 's  a 
great  deal  you  do." 

Nellie  was  thoroughly  roused,  and 
replied  more  tartly  than  she  was  wont 
to  do. 

"Peleg  M'Graw,"  she  said,  "if  I 
have  not  clothed  the  family  for  the 
last  few  years,  I  should  like  to  know 
who  has.  The  very  shirt  you  have 
on  was  made  of  one  of  the  sheets  I 
wove  when  I  was  a  girl,  and  your 
drawers  are  made  of  one  of  my  blan- 
kets. Your  coat  and  vest  are  cut 
from  the  pelisse  I  used  to  wear,  and 
even  your  shoes  were  bought  with 
money  that  was  paid  me  for  knitting. 
And  if  you  look  at  the  children  you 
will  not  find  an  article  that  you  have 
bought  for  them  these  five  years." 

The  only  reply  to  this  was  a  sort  of 
Indian  guttural,  with  which  Peleg 
flung  angrily  out  of  the  house.  Nel- 
lie saw  that  he  went  to  the  shop,  and 
called  Gideon  to  build  a  fire.  But 
when  this  was  done  he  was  too  angry 
—  too  much  abused  to  work,  and  he 
sat  down  with  his  feet  on  the  top  of 
the    stove,    and    rubbed    his    hands 
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throQgh  his  hair,  and  darted  fierce 
gUoces  through  the  window  toward 
the  house.  Thus  he  sat  until  the  vil- 
lage clock  told  the  hour  of  noon,  when 
he  seized  his  hat  and  directed  his  steps 
toward  the  house  in  pursuit  of  dinner. 
Bat  the  dinner  was  not  on  the  table 
when  he  entered,  and  he  sat  moodily 
down  upon  the  hearth.  Nellie  was  in 
the  b^room  bending  over  her  sick 
child.  She  had  covered  a  pillow  with 
fresh  linen,  and  laid  it  across  a  low 
chair  by  the  fire  to  air,  while  she  went 
in  to  give  Maggie  some  simple  medi- 
dne  which  she  had  prepared.  But 
the  child  had  started  up  in  the  strong 
delirium  of  fever,  and  struggled  wildly 
in  her  mother's  arms.  She  had  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  her  the  medicine,  but 
die  could  not  leave  her  to  bring  the 
piJlow  she  wished  to  place  under  her 
head  when  she  lay  down,  and  she 
called  to  her  husband  who  had  entered 
in  the  meantime : 

**  Pel^,  will  you  bring  me  that  pil- 
Jow?" 

"What  pillow!" 

"The  one  on  the  ehair  beside 
you." 

"  What  d'ye  you  want  of  it  ? " 

"  I  want  it  for  Maggie.  Will  you 
bring  it ! " 

"  Ye-es  I "  and  he  dropT. ?fl  his  head 
back  on  his  hands. 

'"A  re  you  going  to?"  >.\^  Nellie,  af- 
ter waiting  a  little. 

"A  pillow  is  it?" 

"Yes!  that  pillow." 

"Where  is  it?" 

"  On  the  chair  beside  you." 

"  Oh,  yes !  Why  do  n't  you  bring  it 
yoarself?" 

"  I  can 't  leave  Maggie.  Gideon,  will 
you  hand  me  that  pillow  ?  "  she  called 
to  her  son,  who  just  then  entered. 

The  pillow  was  brought  and  placed 
Qoder  Masgie's  head,  while  she  was 
laid  softly  ^ck,  and  her  mother  strove 
by  carefiil  chafing  of  her  hands  and 
temples  to  soothe  her  once  more  to 
sleep. 

"  Why  don't  you  get  dinner?  "called 
Peleff  roughly,  after  waiting  a  few  min- 
Btes  longer. 


"  There  are  some  things  in  the  cup- 
board. Won't  you  help  yourself  to-" 
day  Peleg?  I  am  very  busy  with  Mag- 
gie." 

"What's  the  matter  with  Mag- 
gie?" 

"  She 's  very  sick,  Peleg." 

"Oh,  yes  I  1  dare  say.  Any  thing  to 
get  rid  of  work.  You  talk  of  providing 
for  a  family." 

Nellie  was  silent.  She  felt  too  anx- 
ious about  Maggie  to  reply  even  if  she 
had  been  disposed  to  do  so.  Her  hus- 
band and  Gideon  went  to  the  cupboard 
and  helped  themselves  to  the  food  there, 
her  husband  moving  things  about  in  a 
way  that  did  not  assist  at  all  in  her  ef- 
forts to  quiet  Maggie.  The  child  soon 
started  shrieking  from  her  pillow. 

"Don't  let  it!  don't  let  it!"  she 
cried.  "  The  wood  is  all  falling  upon 
me." 

"Peleg,"  said  Nellie,  holding  the 
child  fast  in  her  arms, "  you  must  go  for 
the  doctor." 

"Must  what?" 

"  Go  for  the  doctor." 

"  Do  n't  say  must  to  me." 

"  Will  you  go  for  the  doctor  ? " 

"What  for?" 

"  For  Maggie." 

**  What 's  the  matter  with  Mag- 
gie?" 

''  Come  and  see." 

Peleg  stepped  into  the  bedroom,  and 
looked  at  the  flushed  and  struggling 
child,  and  turning  softly,  walked  out 
of  the  room. 

"  Have  you  got  any  money  to  pay 
the  doctor? "  he  asked,  as  he  stepped 
into  the  kitchen. 

"  No  !  but  he  must  come.  Do  n't 
wait  for  any  thing." 

"  He  won't  come  without  money." 

"He  will  corae.  He  knows  he 
will  be  paid." 

"  Who  '11  pay  him  ?  " 

"  I  will,  Peleg.  Wilt  you  go  ?  I 
am  very  much  alarmed  about  her." 
"  "I  do  n't  think  I  look  hardly  fit  to 
go  down  into  the  village,"  said  Pel^, 
walking  to  the  small  glass  that  hung 
against  the  wall.  **I  havn't  shaved 
tlas  week." 
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"How  can  you  think  of  waiting 
when  Maggie  is  so  sick  ? " 

"Well,  ril  go,"  said  he,  with  a 
spasmodic  start. 

So,  pulling  up  his  collar,  and  pull- 
ing* down  his  vest,  and  brushing  his 
napless  hat  with  slow  and  thoughtful 
care,  he  at  last  opened  the  door  and 
weot  out.  But  walking  through  the 
yard  he  stopped  and  leaned  against 
the  gate,  drumming  with  his  fingers 
on  the  top,  and  looking  thoughtfully 
up  and  down  the  street. 

Meanwhile  Maggie's  delirium  grew 
more  and  more  violent,  and  Nellie, 
looking  in  great  distress  through  the 
window  at  her  dreaming  husband, 
called  Gideon  and  said : 

**Run  for  the  doctor,  Giddie.  Go 
across  the  fields  for  it 's  the  shortest, 
and  be  quick.  Maggie  is  very  sick, 
and  the  doctor  will  be  gone  unless  you 
hurry," 

Gideon  pulled  his  worn  hat  with  a 
jerk  down  over  his  ears,  and  shot  off" 
over  the  frosty  fields  with  a  speed 
known  only  to  himself.  He  arrived  at 
the  gate  just  as  the  doctor  was  step- 
ping into  his  buggy  for  his  afternoon 
calls. 

"  Will  you  come  to  my  sister,"  said 
Gideon,  pulling  his  rat-rim  for  a  bow 
at  the  doctor.  "  She 's  dreadful  sick, 
crazy  as  can  be.  Mother  wants  you 
should  come,  and  just  as  quick  as  you 
can." 

"M'Graw?"  replied  the  doctor, 
doubtfully,  looking  at  the  boy. 

*''  Vi^s !  right  up  on  the  hill." 

"  \A'ell,  jump  into  the  buggy,  my 
lad,  /ind  we  Ml  be  there  directly." 

l'elf»g  had  at  last  opened  the  gate, 
find  sauntered  irresolutely  half-way 
down  the  hill  when  he  met  the  doctor 
nnd  Gideon,  driving  rapidly  toward 
his  house.  They  were  moving  too 
fast  to  notice  him,  but  opening  his 
eyes  to  their' utmo&t  capacity,  he  stood 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  staring 
after  them  in  blind  astonishment  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  turning  back 
he  retraced  his  steps  with  unusual  ra- 
pidity. 


For  many  days  Nellie  M*  Graw 
watched  anxiously  over  her  sick  child, 
and  when  at  last  the  fever  left  her, 
and  she  began  to  recover,  her  weak 
stomach  rejected  the  coarse  food  which 
was  used  by  the  family,  and  her  mo- 
ther was  puzzled  to  provide  for  her 
such  nourishment  as  she  needed.  Af- 
ter making  several  attempts  to  prepare 
food  for  her  from  her  own  scanty 
stores,  she  stepped  from  the  door  one 
morning,  thinking  to  go  again  to  her 
neighbor  Mrs.  Ward,  for  some  deli- 
cacy. But  she  had  been  there  so  of- 
ten for  things  which  she  could  never 
repay,  that  she  did  not  like  to  do  this, 
and  she  walked  irresolutely  through 
the  yard.  As  she  reached  the  gate  a 
boy  passed  with  a  string  of  quails  in 
his  hand,  and  she  asked  if  they  were 
to  be  sold. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  boy. 

"  How  much  are  they  ? " 

"  A  shilling  apiece.'* 

Nellie  had  one  solitary  shilling  in 
her  pocket,  and  drawing  it  out  she 
selected  one  of  the' quails,  and  returned 
to  the  house.  The  quail  was  very 
small,  but  she  thought  by  careful 
management  she  could  make  three,  or 
four  meals  of  it  for  Maggie,  and  by 
that  time  she  hoped  she  would  be 
able  to  eat  more  common  food. 

When  the  quail  was  nicely  dressed 
she  cut  oft'  a  portion  of  the  breast  and 
a  wing,  and  placed  them  in  a  porrin- 
ger to  boil,  while  the  rest  of  the  bird 
was  put  where  it  would  remain  frozen. 
Then  taking  down  her  last  drawing  of 
nice  tea,  she  divided  it  in  two  parts, 
and  made  a  cup  of  fragrant  tea  of  one  of 
them,  and  preparing  a  bit  of  toast  to 
eat  with  the  meat,  she  sat  the  whole 
upon  a  small  tray,  reserving  the  broth 
which  still  sat  in  the  porringer  on  the 
hearth  for  Maggie's  supper,  while  the 
dainty  morsel  she  had  prepared  suf- 
ficed for  her  dinner.  Setting  the  tray 
down  upon  a  chair  by  the  bedside,  she 
raised  Maggie  up  to  arrange  her  pil- 
lows. While  she  was  doing  this,  Pe- 
leg  came  in  from  the  shop  and  followed 
her  into  the  bedroom. 

"  What  is  this  ? "  he  said,  taking  up 
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in  his  fingers  the  piece  of  breast  which 
laj  upon  the  plate^  and  biting  it  in 
two. 

"  It  is  a  piece  of  quail  T  have  been 
cooking  for  Maggie,"  said  his  wife, 
looking  indignantly  at  him. 

**lt*8  very  good,"  said  he,  swallow- 
ing the  remainder,  and  digging  his  fin- 
gers again  into  the  plate  for  the  meat 
of  the  wing,  which  had  loosened  par- 
tisliy  from  the  bone. 

"bo n%  Peleg,"  said  she,  stretching 
oat  heriiand  to  protect  the  remaining 
morsel. 

''Don't  what?"  said  he,  thrusting 
it  into  his  mouth. 

**How  can  you  eat  up  the  food  I 
have  provided  for  her,  when  she  has 
scarcely  been  able  to  eat  a  mouthful 
for  80  long  ?  '*  said  Mr8.JI'  Graw,  with 
the  tears  coming  into  her  eyes. 

"  It 's  a  great  fuss  you  're  making 
over  a  little  bite  like  that.  I  hav  n't 
eaten  enough  to  feed  a  fly." 

"Bat  it  is  all  there  was.'* 

"  You  need  n't  be  so  stingy,  then. 
Why  did  n't  you  cook  more  ?  I  'm 
sore  I  should  like  something  nice  once 
in  a  while  ;  "  and  putting  his  fingers 
in  the  toast  he  broke  off  a  large 
piece. 

"  There  is  nothing  left  for  her  din- 
ner you  see,"  said  Mrs.  M'  Graw. 

Peleg  looked  down  blankly  %J^the 
denuded  plates.  oj^- 

**  Well,"  said  he,  "  you  couliPcbok 
more.  It's  your  business  to  get  me 
dinners  as  well  as  Maggie.  I  s'pose. 
yoQ  do  n't  want  this  bone,"  he  added, 
looking  at  Maggie,  and  taking  the  bone 
of  the  wing  to  which  some  meat  was 
still  attached. 

"  No ;  I  do  n't  want  any  of  it,"  said 
Maggie,  turning  away  to  hide  the 
tears,  and  thinking  that  she  could  not 
eat  it  after  it  had  been  handled  by  her 
Other's  unwashed  hands. 

Peleg  sucked  th^  meat  from  the 
bone,  and  then  taking  up  the  cup  of 
tea  he  drained  it  to  the  bottom  at  a 
draught 

"That's  nice  tea;  why  don't  you 
make  such  every  day  ? "  he  asked,  as 
ike  set  down  the  cup. 


"Have, you  drank  her  tea  too?" 
said  Mrs.  M'  Gra^,  whose  back  had 
been  turned  at  thB  moment. 

"  Yes !  she  said  she  did  n't  want  it" 

"Ob,  Peleg!"  she  said  reproach- 
fully. And  she  went  into  the  kitchen 
to  see  if  she  could  make  her  a  dinner 
of  the  broth  which  she  had  saved  for 
her  evening  meal. 

She  brought  a  bowl  and  set  it  on 
the  hearth,  and  turned  for  the  porrin- 
ger, from  which  to  pour  the  broth, 
but  Peleg  just  then  came  from  the  bed- 
room to  his  place  on  the  hearth,  and 
setting  his  great  foot  square  into  the 
bowl  he  tipped  it  oyer. 

"  It 's  well  the  broth  was  not  in  it," 
said  Nellie,  in  a  vexed  tone,  taking  up 
the  bowl  and  going  to  the  table,  where 
she  emptied  the  porringer  into  a  clean 
one,  and  carried  it  carefully  into  the  bed- 
room that  it  might  be  out  of  the  way 
both  of  her  husband's  feet  and  hands. 

«         «     ■   ♦         ♦        *         * 

Peleg  M'Graw  was  a  moral  man. 
He  never  drank  or  gambled,  and  loved 
to  go  to  church  when  his  clothes  were 
in  good  order,  and  no  on^  could  have 
persoaded  hirt  that  he  was  not  a  good 
husband  and  father,  but  Nellie  knew  in 
her  every  day  life  that  every  heart 
hath  its  own  sorrows. 

One  day  Peleg  had  borrowed  a 
cart  to  bring  some  lumber  to  his  shof, 
and  as  he  was  driving  down  the  hill 
toward  the  village,  he  forgot  where  he 
was,  and  letting  go  the  stake  to  which 
he  had  held,  folded  his  arms  across  his 
breast,  and  fell  into  one  of  those  rev- 
eries of  which  he  never  could  give  any 
account  to  himself  or  any  one,  and  the 
oxen  went  where  they  chose.  Among 
these  choosings  they  chose  to  go  over 
a  large  stone,  and  the  cart  was  jolted 
so  that  Peleg  called  out  "Whoa,"  but 
it  was  too  late.  He  was  jolted  out  of 
the  cart  between  the  wheels ;  and  the 
next  day  Nellie  M'  Graw  was  a  widow. 

«        *        *         *         *         * 

In  the  first  anguish  of  her  bereave- 
ment she  wrote  to  her  brother  Gideon, 
who  was  now  a  substantial  and  weal- 
thy farmer  in  his  native  town.    She 
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thought  that  even  if  he  were  not 
willing  to  render  her  any  immediate 
aesifttance  be  might  make  the  way 
smoother  for  her  children.  Gideon 
was  now  a  stout  active  boy  of  fourteen, 
and  she  was  anxious  not  only  that  he 
should  be  trained  in  habits  of  syste- 
matic industry,  but  that  he  should 
learn  the  best  methods  of  doing  what- 
ever he  undertook,  and  this  she  was 
sure  he  would  be  taught  on  her  bro- 
ther's iarm. 

But  Oideon  Burr  had  not  forgotten 
the  mortification  of  seeing  his  only  sis- 
ter ffo  down  step  by  step  into  those 
depths  of  poverty,  which  a  shiftless 
husband  had  brought  upon  her,  and 
he  wrote  back  coarsely  and  unfeelingly 
that  she  ^  had  made  her  own  bed  and 
she  might  lie  down  in  it.'' 

Nellie  wept  bitterly  over  the  cold 
hard  letter  of  her  brother,  but  when 
the  first  gush  6f  grief  which  it  occa- 
sioned was  over,  she  rose  up  from  it 
with  new  strength. 

Thrown  thus  entirely  on  her  own 
resources,  she  felt  a  sudden  increase  of 
that  strong  self-reliance  which  rarely 
fails  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  ob- 
jects. Indeed  she  had  not  known  till 
now  how  far  her  own  eflforts  had  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  her  family, 
and  when  the  spring  opened  upon  the 
first  winter  of  her  widowhood,  she 
found  that  the  season  had  passed  more 
comfortably,  and  she  was  better  pre- 
pared for  the  coming  summer  than  she 
had  been  for  many  years  before. 

One  day  Gideon  brought  in  a  parcel 
from  the  grocery,  which  was  wrapped 
in  a  fragment  torn  from  a  late  number 
of  their  county  paper,  and  Nellie's 
eyes  fell  upon  an  advertisement  it  con- 
tained. For  a  long  time  she  sat  with 
her  eyes  fixed  dreartiily  upon  it,  while 
her  hands  were  folded,  and  her  work 
lay  untouched  in  her  lap,  and  Maggie 
moved  about  softly,  wondering  at  her 
mother's  unwonted  idleness. 

"  I  can  do  it,"  said  Nellie  resolutely, 
at  last;  **at  least  I  shall  make  the 
trial  and  see  what  opportunity  there 
is  for  success." 

The  next  morning  found  her  up 


long  before  the  dawn,  and  moving  in 
the  darkness  over  the^  soft  spongy 
roads  which  led  to  the  county  town. 
But  she  went  on  cheerfully  and  rap- 
idly, in  order  that  no  want  of  prompt- 
ness might  interfere  with  the  smscesB 
of  her  application. 

When  she  came  in  from  the  coun- 
try roads  upon  the  sidewalks  of  the 
thriving  little  village,  she  removed  the 
coarse,  travel-stained  shoes  which  she 
had  worn  to  protect  her  feet  from  the 
rough  way,  and  putting  on  a  clean  dry 
pair,  rolled  up  the  soiled  ones  in  a 
paper  she  had  brought  lor  the  pur- 
pose, making  a  neat  parcel,  and  thus 
proceeded  to  the  law  office  which  had 
been  designated  in  the  advertisement. 

^I  assure  you,  madam,"  said  the 
lawyer  respecAilly,  after  a  short  con- 
versation, "  that  this  is  not  a  farm  of 
which  a  woman  can  take  charge.  The 
owtaer  is  more  anxious  that  it  should 
be  well  and  tidily  cared  for  during  his 
absence  than  he  is  for  the  rent." 

^*  And^is  it  not  possible  for  me  to  he 
tidy  and  careful  because  I  am  a  wo- 
man ? "  fl»ked  Nellie  with  a  smile. 

"  But  who  is  to  do  the  farm  work  ?  '* 
persisted  the  lawyer ;  "it  needs  a 
strong  prudent  man  to  do  the  farm 
work.  You  can  not  go  out  of  doors 
and  attend  to  the  broken  fences  and 
unruly  cattle  m  a  man  would  do." 

*'I  have  a  son  who  »:m  do  almost 
as  much  as  a  man,  and  what  we  can 
not  do  ourselves  we  can  hire.  One 
steady  farm-hand  would  suffice  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  I  should 
expect  to  superintend  every  thing  my- 
self.'* 

**  All  over  the  farm !  In  .rain  and 
shine?"  queried  the  lawyer  incredu- 
lously. 

**  Every  where — in  rain  and  shine," 
said  Nellie.  "1  do  not  offer  to  under- 
take this  without  knowing  what.  I 
have  to  do." 

"  Have  you  any  capital  ?"  asked  the 
lawyer  musingly. 

"Only  my  head  and  hands,"  said 
Nellie. 

"  Then  how  are  you  to  pay  for  farm 
hands?" 
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"  Yoa  say  that  there  are  several 
cows  on  the  farm,'*  said  Nellie.  "  I 
can  easily  make  butter  and  cheese 
eooogh  to  pay  one  man." 

•'Can  you  make  butter  mixd  cheese  ? " 
be  asked  doubtfully. 

"Ytt^orl"  said  Nellie. 

^  U  is  only  the  best  quality  that  llill 
eomroaDd  a  price.  That  which  is  in- 
ferior nerer  pays  for  making."      .  s 

*"!  hare  taken  the  prize  for  the  best 
batter  and  cheese  making  in  C  . . . . 
county  wben  I  was  a  girl,"  said  Nel- 
lie, bridling  a  little.  "  I  should  be 
lony  if  I  could  not'  make  it  as  well 

^  ttOW." 

"Ton  were  brought  up  on  a  farm," 
said  the  lawyer,  a  lit^tle  more  cor- 
diallj.  ^  4 

"Yea,  sir!  on  the  Burr  nfeirm  in 
T. 


^  Oh !  jou  were,  were  you  ?  I  Ve 
kardofthe  farm." 

Ndlie  M'Qraw's  promptness  and 
resolution  did  not  fail  of  success.  The 
lawyer,  who  was  agent  for  a  small  farm 
of  fifty  acres  which  she  had  seen  adver- 
ts to  rent,  was  pleased  with  her 
readiness,  and  apparent  understanding 
ofwhstshe  wished  to  undertake,  and 
^6  was  soon  installed  with  her  fam- 
ily in  the  neat  cottage  which  belonged 
to  the  place. 

The  farm  was  well  stocked  —  the 
buildings  were  in  good  order.  Her 
last  was  to  keep  them  so,  and  to  s&m 
Wsnpport  from  the  land  around  her, 
Ed  pay  the  moderate  rent  that  was 
re^uifed.  She  knew  that  to  do  this 
sb  most  toil  early  and  late,  but  she 
«as  ready  to  do  this ;  and  she  was  re- 
garded for  her  labor  by  seeing  such 
f^jtctA  of  comfort  about  her  as  she 
iwd  not  known  since  her  girlhood. 
Asd  her  children,  Gideon  and  Maggie, 
vas  it  not  a  delight  to  them  to  brine 
^  the  brimming  pails  of  sweet  milk 
^liich  their  own  hands  had  drawn,  and 
^  that  it  was  neatly  ^ilhainekl  into  the 
fining  pans?  And  then  did  not 
^gie  leam  promptly  where  the 
?«fis  should  be  placed  in  order  to  se- 
**5ie  the  greatest  amount  of  cream  ? 
iid  did  she  ever  forget  the  boiling 


water  with  which  the  pans,  and  chum, 
and  cream  dishes  were  to  be  scalded, 
and  allow  herself  in  improvident  haste 
to  rinse  them  in  water  but  half  warmed  I 
Not  she  !  She  loved  neatness  and  or- 
der as  much  as  her  mother  had  ever 
done,  she  was  too  happy  in  the  rare 
comfort  with  which  she  was  surrounded 
to  flag  in  her  efforts.  How  carefully 
she  sought  the  eggs  among  the  hay, 
and  counted  them  for  the  market,  and 
how  skillfully  she  trimmed  and  planted 
the  fine  vegetable  beds  in  the  large 
garden,  according  to  her  mother's  di- 
rection. There  were  no  weeds  allowed 
to  gain  place  among  them ;  ther^  was 
no  soddening  and  baking  of  the  soil  for 
want  of  proper  -care,  and  there  were 
nonsuch  vegetables  raised  in  all  the 
town,  as  those  that  grew  under  the 
eye  of  Nellie  M'  Graw  that  year.  She 
was  well  informed  in  most  matters 
pertaining  to  farm  management,  and 
m  what  she  did  not  understand  she 
sought  information  and  found  it ;  first 
from  her  own  observation  of  nature, 
which  she  held  to  be  the  first  and 
surest  source  of  knowledge,  and  be- 
yond this,  from  the  observation  and  in- 
formation of  others. 

****** 
Years  passed  away.  The  original 
owner  of  the  farm,*  who  had  rented  it 
that  he  might  go  south  for  his  health, 
had  died  there,  and  been  borne  to  his 
rest  in  a  land  of  strangers.  And  the 
farm  was  sold,  and  Nellie  was  the  pur- 
chaser. Little  by  little,  and  by  close 
and  prudent  management  was  the  pur- 
chase made,  but  it  was  done  at  last, 
and  the  farm  was  hers,  and  Nellie 
M'Graw  was  a  happier  woman  than 
she  had  ever  been  before.  A  railroad 
had  been  opened  near  her  since  she 
took  the  f&Tm,  thus  increasing  her  fa- 
cilities for  market ;  an  opportunity  of 
which  Nellie  knew  well  how  to  avail 
herself.  By  close  watching  and  selec- 
tion of  seed,  and  careful  management, 
she  always  produced  the  earliest  and 
freshest  vegetables,  and  secured  the 
highest  price.  And  so  it  was  with  lier 
fruits.  There  was  little  in  market  of 
such  good  tpmlity,  or  sent  in  such  good 
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order  as  that  which  came  from  the 
farm  of  Nellie  M'  Graw. 

Especially  in  the  cultivation  of  straw- 
berries was  she  successful,  and  she 
soon  brought  forward  a  new  variety,  so 
early  and  prolific  as  to  create  a  de- 
mand for  the  plants  in  market  For 
two  or  three  years  she  had  struck  such 
cuttings  as  she  could  spare,  and  sent  the 
plants  to  an  agricultural  house  in  the 
neighboring  town,  but  still  the  supply 
was  not  equal  to  the  demand. 

One  day  in  the  opening  of  the  sum- 
mer, Gideon  Burr  had  some  business  in 
the  town  where  he  knew  these  early 
strawberry  plants  were  to  be  procured, 
and  though  aware  that  it  was  late  in 
the  season  for  transplanting  them,  he 
rode  to  the  warehouse  where  they  had 
been  sold,  thinking  that  he  might  or- 
der some  for  fall  planting,  and  thus  se- 
cure the  variety.  But  the  proprietor 
had  no  authority  to  fill  orders  in  this 
way,  and  told  him  that  his  only  course 
would  be  to  go  to  the  farm  where  they 
were  raised  and  leave  his  order  there. 
This  Gideon  Burr  was  quite  willing  to 
do,  for  he  thought  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage not  only  to  procure  the  plants, 
but  to  see  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  cultivated.  So  he  took  a  note  from 
the  horticulturalist  to  the  proprietor, 
and  soon  drove  up  in  front  of  the  neat 
gothic  cottage  in  which  Nellie  M'  Graw 
had  her  abode.  His  eye  ran  admir- 
ingly over  the  well-kept  walks,  and  fine 
flourishing  borders  and  orchards,  as  he 
climbed  out  of  his  carriage ;  and  he 
closed  the  gate  with  a  respectful 
chuckle  of  approbation,  and  moved 
toward  the  house  with  increasing  rev- 
erence, as  he  saw  through  the  open 
hall  a  tidy  servant  girl  washing  bright 
pans  in  the  white  floored  kitchen. 

"  This  is  just  what  a  farm  ought  to 
be,"  he  said  to  himself,  looking  from 
side  to  side.  He  bowed  graciously  to 
the  fine,  hale-looking  woman  who  an- 
swered his  knock,  and  inquired  for  the 
proprietor. 

"  I  am  the  proprietor,"  said  Nellie 
M'  Graw,  with  no  little  embarrassment, 
for  she  knew  her  brother  Gideon  at  a 
glance,  notwithstanding  the  stout  form 


and  gray  hairs  he  had  acquired  since 
she  saw  him  last 

"  Oh  !  ah ! "  said  he  with  evident 
surprise,  and  he  handed  her  the  note 
he  had  brought,  and  at  which  he  had 
nat  taken  the  trouble  to  look. 

Nellie  took  it  and  read  it  through, 
an€  handed  it  back  to  him,  hardly 
knowing  what  she  did.  But  it  quieted 
her  embarrassment  to  see  as  she  did 
that  he  did  not  recognize  her  in  the 
least  • 

She  put  on  her  sun-bonnet  in  com- 
pliance with  his  request,  and  went  out 
to  show  him  the  strawberries.  They 
grew  upon  terraces  raised  neatly  one 
above  another,  so  as  to  secure  the  best 
southern  exposure,  and  the  rich  fruit 
was  alppady  ripenmg  among  the 
leaves.    ' 

Gideon  Burr  stepped  up  upon  the 
soft  moist  mold  between  the  beds,vnd 
stooped  with  an  exclamation  of  wonder 
to  examine  the  fruit  But  the  treach- 
erous soil  gave  way  beneath  his  feet, 
and  he  fell  headlong  and  prostrate 
among  the  strawberries. 

Nellie  M*Graw  looked  back  from 
the  foot  of  the  second  terrace  upon 
which  she  was  stepping,  and  exclaimed 
with  a  look  half  comic  and  half  se- 
rious : 

"  Well,  brother  Gideon,  I  have  made 
my  bed,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  you 
have  lain  down  it" 

Gideon  Burr  was  rising  heavily 
from  his  prostrate  position,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  mortification  and  regret  at  the 
mischief  he  had  caused  when  these 
words  fell  upon  his  ear,  and  checking 
the  apology  which  was  upon  his  lips, 
he  examined  the  speaker  from  head  to 
foot  with  an  expression  of  bewildered 
astonishment  Then  he  glanced  down 
at  the  bed  of  crushed  strawberries,  and 
finally  at  the  forgotten  note  which  he 
had  thus  far  been  fumbling  in  his 
hand.  There  was  the  address  written 
as  clearly  asttieed  be,  **  Widow  M* 
Graw." 

*'*'  Is  it  possible  that  you  are  my  sis 
ter  Nellie  ? "  he  said  at  last,  looking 
back  into  her  face. 

"  I  believe  I  olsimed  that  relation- 
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ship  to  jon  once,*^  she  replied,  a  little 
haughtily.  "I  do  not  know  what 
daiiDS  I  have  now.    That  was  long 

**  And  is  this  your  farm  f " 
''It  is," 

"  Why !  how  did  you  obtain  it  ?  ** 
"  I  earned  it  with  my  own  labor  and 
that  of  my  children.     The  strenfifth 
God  gave  us  was  sufficient  for  us.     We 
have  needed  no  human  help." . 

"Really,  Nellie,"  said  Gideon  Burr, 
his  cheek  flushing  with  deeper  shame 
than  the  crushed  strawberry  bed  had 
power  to  cause,  "  really,  I  might  have 
known  that  one  of  the  Burr  family 
would  be  able  to  get  along." 

"Perhaps  you  did,"  said  N^lie ;  "  at 
least  you  lefl  us  to  doit.  And  I  am 
not  sorry  that  you' did.  I  have  never 
been  so  strong  as  sinoe  I  knew  that  I 
must  depend  upon  myself  alone.  We 
have  toiled  hard,  bnt  it  has  been  no 
harm  to  myself  or  my  children." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  he  with  no  dimi- 
nution of  his  embarrassment,  stepping 
back  upon  a  firmer  footing  than  the 
soft  mold  between  the  beds,  and  won- 
dering on  what  footing  he  was  to  stand 
henceforth  with  his  newly  discovered 
relation,  the  proprietor  of  the  crushed 
strawberry  beds.    • 

"  Here  they  are,"  said  Nellie,  willing 
U>  have  the  awkwardness  relieved  by 
the  approach  of  her  son  and  daughter, 
who  came  up  bearing  a  basket  of  the 
earliest  green  peas  between  them. 
"  These  are  my  children,  Gideon  and 
Margaret  I  named  them  for  our  pa- 
rcnlR,"  she  added  reverentially. 

Gideon  Burr  was  proud  to  welcome 
to  his  relationship  the  bright-eyed,  ac- 
tive looking  girl,  who  blushed  beneath 
her  broad- brimmed  straw  hat,  and  the 
handsome,  self-possessed  young  man, 
who  returned  his  cordial  greeting.  Ue 
was  glad  to  honor  his  sister's  house- 
hold in  their  unexpected  prosperity. 
And  Nellie  M'  Graw^l^ith  the  loving 
spirit  which  a  true  Christian  always 
feels,  was  glad  to  be  restored  for  any 
reason  to  terms  of  familiarity  with  the 
home  and  friends  who  had  been  so 
dear  to  her  in  her  early  days. 


THAT  DEAR  OLD  SOUL. 

'*Tb«n  are  thr«e  clames  into  which  all  the  women 

r)t  seventy  that  ever  I  knew  were  to  be  divided : 
That  dear  old  soul.    2.  That  old  woman,    d.  That 

old  witch."  —  COLKBIDGK. 

"  npHAT  dear  old  soul ! "  The  very 
X  words  bring  up  vividly  to  the 
mind's  eye  one  Ipng  since  gone  to  her 
rest,  to  whose  name  there  were  for 
years  a  sweet  appendage.  When  first 
we  saw  her,  her  hair  was  blanched  by 
many  winters  and  many  sorrows ;  but 
each  of  these  winters  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  balmy  spring,  each  sorrow 
by  a  sanctified  joy.  iNever  till  then 
did  age  seem  beautiful.  I  had  re- 
garded one  advanced  in  years  like  a 
tree  in  autumn,  and  standing  only  for 
the  mad  winds  and  the  wild  storms  to 
whistle  through  and  beat  against. 
But  in  Mother  Allen  I  saw  the  leaves 
only  nipped  and  faded  ;  the  tree  stood 
firm  and  strong,  with  its  boughs  still 
bending  beneaUi  the  weight  of  golden 
fruit. 

Her  abundant  hair  was  soft  and  sil- 
very white  —  daubed  with  no  vile  dye, 
and  hidden  beneath  no  tress  stolen 
from  the  brow  of  youth.  It  was 
combed  plainly  over  that  calm,  pure 
brov,  which  even  time  had  not  the 
power  to  wrinkle.  Beautiful  she  could 
never  have  been  even  in  sunny  girl- 
hood, for  her  features  were  large  and 
irregular;  but  lovely  she  was  even  to 
the  eyes  of  strangers,  who  had  ..yet  to 
learn  her  worth.  Her  eyes  were 
deeply  set,  giving  an  earnest,  thought- 
ful expression  to  her  face,  while  the 
calm  smile  on  her  lips  told  of  the  per- 
fect peace  which  dwelt  in  her  bosom. 
In  her  face  one  might  have  found  a  ful- 
fillment of  the  promise,  **  He  shall  have 
perfect  peace  whose  hand  is  stayed  on 
thee.*' 

Mother  Allen  was  no  lady  of  leisure, 
with  nothing  to  disturb  her  mind  or 
interfere  with  her  tranquillity.  In  early 
life,  while  her  children  were  with  her, 
she  was  called  to  drink  the  cup  of  pov- 
erty and  unrequited  love  to  the  very 
dregs.  Many  an  hour  of  -anguish  did 
she  pass,  in  comparing  the  happy  days 
of   her    maidenhood,  with   her  then 
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present    cruel    desolation.      Many   a 
night,  while  the  tempest  roared  among 
the  trees  which  surrounded  her  com- 
fortless home,  while  he  who  had  sworn 
to  protect  her  was  a  wanderer  in  the 
haunts  of  vice,  did  she  kneel  beside 
'  her  sleeping  babes,  and  plead  with  her 
mother's  God  that  He  would  shield 
the  defenseless  stranger  and  her  dar- 
ling little  ones.    How  often  in  solemn 
midnight  did  her  plaintive  voice  min- 
gle with  the  murmuring  of  the  pin^s, 
while  she  plead  with  Him  who  '^  hear- 
eth  the  young  ravens  when  they  cry," 
that  he  would  send  bread  in  the  desert 
to  those  who  were  of  more  value  than 
they.     In  her  agony  for  her  husband, 
she  would  sometimes  almost  forget  the 
temporal  wants  of  her  family,  and  cry 
unto  him  who  came  to  seek  the  lost, 
that  he  would  restore  the  beloved,  de- 
luded wanderer  back    to  purity,  to 
home,  and  to  duty.    And  she  brought 
her  case  before  the  throne,  as  if  she 
expected  an  answer  of  mercy.    When 
the  morning  broke  upon  her  sleepless 
eyes,  she  would  gaze  from  the  door  of 
her  unfinished    dwelling   on   all    the 
beauties  God  had  spread  out  ip  cheer 
the    heart   of  the  weary.     And   for 
these    she    offered    heartfelt   praise. 
Some   persons,  when    in  anguish    of 
spirit,  almost  reproach  nature  for  its 
calm,  joyous  course.     They- feel  as  if  it 
♦hightened  their  sorrow  to  see  all  things 
gay  around  them ;  they  feel  that  na- 
ture should  cast  off  her  mantle  of  green 
and  robe  herself  in  sackcloth,  that  the 
flowers  should  wither,  the  stars  fade, 
the  sun  hide  its  face,  and  the  birds 
change   their    warbles    into    wailing 
dirges,  all  because  .one  soul  is  in  heav- 
iness.   But  not  so  was  it  with   the 
pure-hearted,  the  refined  Ruth  Allen. 
She  thanked  Heaven  thatwhen  all  was 
darkness  and    desolation  within,  she 
could  look  abroad  upon  a  world  of 
light  and  beauty  ;  that  when  earthly 
love  had  deceived  her,  she  could  cast 
herself  still  on  the  bosom  of  One  whose 
love  and  compassion  are  infinite.    She 
saw  the  lily  that  without  care  or  labor 
was  so    richly  clothed ;   the  wanton 
birds  who  were  so  tenderly  sheltered 


and  sustained ;  the  lowing  herds  tramp- 
ling down  their  abundant  provision  m 
field  and  meadow,  and  raised  her  ear- 
nest eyes  to  heaven,  whispering,  in 
childlike  faith,  ^*  Father,  wilt  thou  not 
much  more  care  for  me  and  mine  ? " 
And  think  you  that  the  young  wife 
and  mother  plead  in  vain?  N'ever. 
"  K  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to 
give  good  gifts  unto  your  children, 
how  mu.ch  more  shall  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  ^ve  good  things 
unto  them  that  ask  him  ?  " 

While  Ruth  Allen  was  yet  speaking, 
her  prayer  was  heard  and  answered. 
A  solemn  providence  which  deprived 
an  evil  associate  of  life  in  a  moment, 
roused  the  sleeping  conscience  of  her 
husband.  God  spoke,  and  he  was  re* 
claimed.  As  a  humble  penitent,  he 
sought  mercy  of  Heaven  and  forgive- 
ness of  her  whose  young  hopes  he  had 
so  cruelly  blighted.  Old  things  were 
passed  away,  and  all  things  become 
new.  God  smiled  abundantly  on  the 
labor  of  their  hands.  The  showers  fell 
freely,  and  the  sun  lay  upon  their 
meadows ;  their  flocks  multiplied  in 
the  pasture,  and  their  cattle  in  the 
stall.  They  now  had  bread  enough 
and  to  spare;  and  she  whose  eyes 
had  faded  by  stitching  wearily  over 
the  dull  midnight  lamp,  patching  the 
rags  of  her  children,  had  now  the  joy 
of  seeing  them  comfortably  and  de- 
cently clothed.  Her  grateful  heart 
was  full  to  overflowing.  God  had 
given  her  more  of  temporal  good  than 
her  humble  spirit  had  ever  craved. 
He  alone  knoweth  how  much  of  this 
earthly  good  was  given  in  approbation 
of  her  affectionate  trust  in  Him. 

"  But  shall  a  man  receive  good  at 
the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  not  evil  ? " 
No ;  for  "  the  day  of  prosperity  and 
the  day  of  adversity  are  set  one  over 
against  the  other."  While  the  long- 
deserted  home  was  beginning  to  bud 
and  blossom  lika-  a  rose,  the  angel  of 
death  sped  thither,  and  overshadowed 
their  dwelling  with  his  dark  wing. 
The  first-born,  who  had  been  his  mo- 
ther's stay,  who  had  sympathized  in 
her  anguish,  kissed  away  her  tears, 
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ind  whispered, **  Wait  awhile,  mother; 
in  thirteen  short  years  I  *1I  be  a  man, 
and  then  you  shall  never  suffer  any 
more ; "  he,  the  child  of  her  love  and 
her  sorrow,,  was  taken  away,  and  his 
place  left  vacant  in  the  little  i>ed,  at  the 
hearthstone.  She  had  tiien  no  time 
for  tears  —  her  care  was  all  for  the 
other  two,  who,  while  their  brother 
slept  in  peace,  were  tossing  in  burning 
fevers  on  their  bed  of  pain.  The  sec- 
ond, and  then  the  third,  in  one  short 
week,  were  laid  beside  him  in  the  lit- 
tle graveyard  of  the  new  settlement; 
and  the  home  of  Ruth  Allen,  which 
80  lately  had  rung  with  the  merry 
laughter  of  these  noble  boys,  was  left 
nnto  her  desolate.  How  desolate,  be- 
reaved mothers  only  can  know.  Did 
she  wrap  herself  in  deep  gloom, 
and  weep  as  one  who  would  not  be 
comforted,  when  this  worst  of  all  evils 
befell  her  ?  No ;  she  gave  her  sons  to 
God  —  they  were  not  torn  from  her. 
So  fer  from  charging  God  foolishly, 
she  even  thanked  him,  that  while 
many  wretched  mothers  were  weeping 
over  ruined  sons,  she  had  the  assurance 
that  her  whole  family  were  folded  for- 
ever in  the  boeom  of  Infinite  Love,  se- 
cure from  hunger,  neglect,  temptation, 
and  pain.  Then,  when  this  free-will 
offering  had  been  made  to  Heaven,  did 
she  with  a  chastened  mien  go  abroad 
among  the  poor  and  vicious,  seeking 
for  children  to  (ill  the  places  thus  made 
vacant! 

During  the  ten  years  that  followed, 
four  nameless  little  ones  were  received 
into  her  &mily  and  her  heart  What 
had  once  been  a  forest  settlement, 
was  fast  changing  into  the  metropolis 
of  a  growing  state.  Wealth  poured  in 
ttpon  farmer  Allen,  by  the  sale  of  his 
insSd  land.  Servants  and  laborers  filled 
their  house  and  ground,  and  to  them 
all  his  wife  was  a  mother.  She  ad- 
dressed each  dependant  as  '^  child," 
and  they  were  constrained  to  believe 
that  in  all  her  dealings  she  If  ad  their 
interest  at  heart  Then  she  began  to 
be  called  "Our  mistress,  dear  soul,'' 
nd  then  neighbors  and  friends,  and 
finally  everybody  called  her  "  Mother 
YOL.  ni.  2. 


Allen,  dear  soul."  A  rude  emigrant, 
unused  to  such  tones,  exclaimed,  after 
being  a  week  or  two  beneath  her  roof, 
"  Sure,  I  thought  afoor  I  coom  to  this 
hoose  that  Protestants  were  all  like 
wild  bastes,  I  was  taught  by  my  mo- 
ther—  rest  her  sowl —  that  not  a  fut 
of  thim  hiritics  could  iver  inter  hiven, 
unless  they  first  coom  into  the  hooly 
moother  choorch.  But,  feith,  if  the 
same  is  thrue,  it 's  meself  would  rather 
be  after  living  forever  with  the  likes 
of  my  misthress,  dear  sowl,  than  in 
hiven  itself  among  my  own  coonthry 
folk;  for  it's  drinking  and  fighting 
they  be  forever,  when  there  be  so 
many  of  them  togither,  and  not  a 
Protestant  at  all  there  to  separate 
thim  and  make  pace.  Och  I  och  1  but 
there's  hiven  in  her  eyes  —  ray  mis- 
thress, dear  sowl." 

Mother  Allen  had  her  trials  among 
the  many  working  people  her  husband 
employed.  Her  confidence  was  often 
abused,  and  her  disinterested  love  repaid 
with  black  ingratitude.  But  through 
all  she  remained  the  same.  No  ear 
ever  heard  her  taunt  those  rude  chil- 
dren of  oppression  with  their  foreign 
birth,  their  early  poverty,  their  false 
religion.  She  reasoned  with  them  as 
human  beings,  she  entreated  them  for 
their  own  sakes,  and  wooed  them  back 
to  duty  by  her  patient  efforts.  Many 
a  lady,  reared  in  a  home  of  elegance, 
might  have  learned  lessons  of  dignity 
and  propriety  from  Mother  Allen  in 
her  intercourse  with,  and  her  treatment 
of  her  servants.  In  no  way  is  the 
true  lady  more  readily  distinguished 
from  the  counterfeit,  than  in  her  man- 
ner and  dealings  with  these  humble 
members  of  her  family. 

The  love  of  this  dear  woman  began 
at  home,  but  it  did  not  end  there. 
The  sufferer  everywhere  found  in  her 
a  fnend,  the  erring  and  fallen  child  a 
mother,  and  an  encouraging  counselor. 
In  her  closet,  at  her  fireside,  over  her 
work,  among  her  neighbors,  in  the 
church  of  God,  everywhere,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  she  lived  not  unto  herself. 
The  most  hardened  scoffer  was  forced 
to  admit  that  she  was  a  bright  and 
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shining  light— ^s  beautiful  example 
for  the  wives,  mothers,  and  mistresses 
around  her.  The  law  of  kindness  was 
ever  on  her  tongue,  and  the  gentlest 
and  tenderest  rebuke  on  her  lips. 
Many  a  youth  who  had  scorned  a  fa- 
ther's counsel,  and  despised  a  mother's 
'  entreaties,  won  by  the  sweet  tones  and 
a^ctionate  interest  of  Mother  Allen, 
has  listened  respectfully  to  her  earnest 
warning,  and  bwen  drawn  by  her  eflfbrts 
to  forsake  th/seat  of  the  scorner,  and 
seek  God's  Mouse. 

But  the^lace  where  this  good  wo- 
man's influence  was  most  deeply  felt  — 
and  it  was  a  place  she  coveted  —  was 
at  the  bed  of  pain.  The  young,  who, 
having  been  often  reproved,  had  hard- 
ened their  hearts,  when  they  found 
sudden  destructioilt  coming  upon  them, 
would  call  for  her  in  the  hour  of  their 
soul's  extremity.  "Oh,"  cried  one 
such,  "I  can  not  look  upon  my  af- 
flicted father,  I  can  not  see  the  pastor 
—  his  face  would  only  remind  me  of 
the  many  warnings  I  have  received 
unheeded  from  his  lips;  but  bring 
Mother  Allen  to  roe  ;  I  can  almost  see 
'  hope '  now  in  the  memory  of  her 
dear  face.  Let  her  come  and  teach 
rae ;  let  her  come,  and  with  her  faith 
pray  for  me." 

But  the  frost  of  age  fell  upon  h^r  ; 
its  infirmities  bound  her  fast,  so  that 
she  could  no  longer  go  about  doing 
good.  But  when  she  could  not  go  out 
to  her  work,  the  work  came  in  to  her. 
The  winter  of  her  life  had  no  long, 
dark  days,  no  listless  melancholy,  no 
fretful  murraurinffs.  She  moved  around 
her  house  in  a  wneel-chair,  demanding 
little  care,  but  receiving  much ;  the 
object  of  a  thousand  little  acts  of  deli- 
cate love,  which  money  could  never 
purchase.  A  domestic  being  asked  if 
she  were  not  weary,  replied, "No,  I'm 
never  weary  in  waiting  upon  her,  for 
her  patience  would  shame  me  if  I 
were." 

Mother  Allen  had  learned  that  most 
beautiful  of  lessons  for  women,  how  to 
"  grow  old  gracefully."  She  was  not 
only  borne  with,  but  she  was  really  ad- 
mired for  her  age,  and  the  charms 


that  clustered  around  it  Life's  sun, 
which  had  been  so  often  concealed  by 
clouds,  had  its  setting  in  a  calm  bright 
sky.  We  may  almost  say  of  her  that 
she  never  died,  her  going  was  so  like 
sinking  into  a  quiet  sleep.  It  was  one 
cold  bright  day  in  winter,  that  she  en- 
tered into  her  rest  Her  chair  had 
been  drawn  to  the  western  window, 
that  she  might  use  the  last  of  daylight 
in  finishing  one  of  several  little  gar- 
ments for  a  suffering  family.  The  last 
stitch  was  set,  the  last  button  sewed 
on,  her  thimble  was  placed  on  the  win- 
dow-seat, and  the  spectacles  lay  in  her 
hand.  She  was  noticed  gazing  at  the 
gorgeous  sunset,  reflecting  its  splendor 
upon  snow  and  ice-clothed  trees,  mak- 
ing the  whole  scene  like  a  world  of  dia- 
monds. The  cheerful  bell  rang  for  tea ; 
her  aged  companion  and  her  attendant 
came  to  draw  her  chair  into  the  din- 
ing-room. Each  took  an  arm  of  it, 
when  her  husband  said,  **  She  is  asleep, 
dear  soul."  She  was  not, for  God  had 
taken  her. 

Four  strong  men,  whom  she  had 
saved  in  childhood  from  raiserablepov- 
erty,  gathered  around  her  bier.  They 
were  not  ashamed  to  weep  for  one  so 
dear  to  their  hearts.  A  bereaved  com- 
munity mourned  her  loss,  while  many 
poor  and  friendless,  turned  from  her 
grave  to  trust  in  God.  Whenever  her 
name  is  mentioned,  or  her  words  quo- 
ted, it  is  as,  "  Mother  Allen,  that  dear 
old  soul."  She  was  a  most  beautiful 
example  of  the  first  class  of  women  re- 
ferred to  by  the  poet. —  Examiner, 
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Shadis  of  twilight,  softly  stealing 

O^er  the  somber  face  of  day, 
Half  conceaUng,  half  revealing 

Each  successive  fading  ray, 
Te  awake  to  lonely  musing 

My  tried  spirit  closed  with  day, 
0*er  mv  senses  joy  dilftising, 

While  ye  vail  the  face  of  day. 
When  on  earth  my  mission  ending, 

I  shall  calmly  sink  to  rest, 
Hay  Heaven^s  twilight  soft  descending, 

Guide  me  to  masons  of  the  blest! 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  ANTWERP. 

"BT  MRS.  C.  ▲.  HALBCRT. 

MEMORABLE  in  the  annals  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  the  renowned 
jiege  of  Antwerp,  for  the  bravery,  wise 
conduct,  and  inflexible  determination 
of  its  assailants*  the  ingenious  contriv- 
ances employea  by  the  besieged,  and 
the  infatuation  which  prevented  them 
from  profiting  by  their  successes. 

Antwerp,  for  a  long  time  previous 
to  oar  narrative,  had  been  the  great 
emporium  of  the  commercial  world. 
Thither  the  broad  waters  of  the  Scheldt 
brought  the  wealth  of  every  clime. 
Upon  that  noble  highway  of  the  na- 
tions the  golden  argosies  of  Peru 
floated  side  by  side  with  the  spice 
laden  vessels  of  Ceylon,  and  the  deli- 
cate fabrics  of  Italy  met  the  substan- 
tial wares  of  Northern  Europe.  Several 
hundred  vessels  often  loaded  at  the 
same  time  in  the  harbor  of  Antwerp, 
and  thousands  of  loaded  wagons,  many 
of  them  from  the  remote  interior, 
passed  in  weekly  at  her  gates.  So 
great  was  the  bustle  and  animation  in 
this  mart  of  the  world,  that  its  streets 
dailj  resembled  those  of  eastern  cities 
on  the  occasion  of  their  semi-annual 
(airs. 

In  the  year  1531  the  population  of 
Antwerp  was  one  hundred  thousand, 
and  its  income  from  taxes,  tolls,  and 
other  sources  was  greater  than  that  of 
many  kingdoms.  Wealth  flowed  in 
upon  this  prosperous  city  with  such  a 
liberal  band,  that  every  burgher 
seemed  a  prince,  and  the  enormous 
taxes  which  Charles  V.  imposed  to 
carry  on  his  numerous  wars,  were 
scarcely  felt  by  the  people.  Antwerp 
had  reached  that  point  when  gold  is 
diverted  from  the  cnannels  of  trade  to 
the  cultivation  of  art.  The  dwellings 
of  its  citizens  were  beginning. to  be 
hong  with  the  studies  of  the  artist, 
and  a  national  school  of  painting  had 
sprung  up,  encouraged  by  the  newly 
awakened  popular  taste. 

The  idea  of  liberty  too,  always  dom- 
inant in  the  mind  of  a  commercial 
people  like  the   Netherlanders,  had 


grown  peculiarly  strong  in  this  great 
emporium.  In  that  momentous  strug- 
gle for  constitutional  and  religious 
freedom,  which  the  low  countries 
waged  for  forty  years  against  the 
stern  and  intolerant  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
and  brought  at  last  to  such  gloriou^is- 
sue,  Antwerp  took  a  leading  part. 
She  had  always  been  foremost  in  the 
expression  of  free  sentiments, and  bold- 
est in  encroachment  on  Spanish  pre- 
rogative. It  was  therefore  determined 
in  imperial  councils  to  humble  the  ar- 
rogance of  this  proud  niftrse  of  sedition 
and  heresy,  who,  sitting  as  a  queen  on 
her  broad  waters,  had  dared  defy  the 
greatest  monarch  in  Christendom.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Duke  of  Parma,  then 
commander-in-chie£  of  the  Spanish 
forces  in  the  Netherlands,  drew  up  his 
army  before  the  rebellious  city  in  July, 
1584,  and  prepared  to  invest  it. 

The  struggle  inevitable  upon  this 
movement  was  most  momentous.  Upon 
the  side  of  Antwerp  religious  toleration, 
ancient  and  great  immunities,  commer- 
cial prosperity,  nay,  its  very  existence 
depended.  On  the  side  of  Spain,  also, 
the  question  was  one  of  vital  import^ 
ance.  Defeated  here,  the  door  to  the 
rich  province  of  Brabant  was  effectu- 
ally closed.  The  great  cities  of  Flan- 
ders animated  by  so  notable  an-exam pie 
of  successful  rebellion,  would  take  fresh 
courage  and  make  stouter  resistance. 
Thus  great  issues  hung  on  this  strug- 
gle. 

While  debating  the  siege  of  Ant- 
werp, the  Duke  of  Parma  encountered 
the  opposition  of  his  most  experienced 
generals.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
them,  with  any  force  at  their  command, 
fully  to  invest  a  town  whose  walls  were 
covered  on  the  land  side  by  fortifica- 
tions of  immense  strength  and  extent* 
and  washed  seaward  by  a  stream  whose 
deep  current  ebbed  and  flowed  with 
the  ocean.  Moreover,  large  cities  lay 
around  Antwerp  at  such  near  distances, 
that  they  might  be  regarded  as  subur- 
ban. These  were  aW  embarked;  in  the 
same  warfare,  all  bound  by  the  strong- 
est motives  of  self-interest,  to  bring  re- 
lief to  a  distressed  confederate^    But 
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supposing  a  complete  investment  on 
the  land  side  could  be  effected,  who 
would  bind  the  waters  of  the  Scheldt 
that  they  should  no  longer  bring  thither 
the  corn  of  Zealand. 

All  these  difficulties  and  many  more 
were  urged  upon  the  Duke  by  his  gen- 
erals. But  inat  renowned  chieftain 
listened  to  the  voice  of  his  own  genius 
rather  than  to  the  timid  counsels  of 
his  advisers.  Through  difficulties  which 
would  have  seemed  insurmountable  to 
any  other  man,  his  sagacious  eve  de- 
scried victory»in  the  distance.  He  did 
not,  like  Napoleon,  depend  on  sudden 
and  overpowering  assaults  for  success. 
lie  laid  Lis  plans  for  months,  perhaps 
for  years.  What  the  rapid  evolutions 
of  genius  could  not  do,  the  slower  and 
surer  operations  of  famine  should  ac- 
complish. Hunger  should  be  the  en- 
gine with  which  he  would  battle  down 
the  walls  of  Antwerp.  All  his  plans 
looked  far  into  the  future. 

Antwerp  was  surrounded  by  a  net- 
work of  rivers,  canals,  and  dykes,  by 
which,  in  her  prosperous  days,  she  had 
reached  forth  a  thousand  hands  to  the 
busy  towns  that  lay  around  her.  These 
channels  of  intercommunication  must 
first  be  cut  off.  Numerous  garrisons 
were  at  once  stationed  along  the  wa- 
ter courses,  and  in  every  town  and  vil- 
lage for  many  miles  around  the  city, 
that,  by  constant  sorties  upon  the  adja- 
cent country,  destroyed  the  harvest, 
murdered  the  peaceful  husbandmen  at 
their  labors,  and  carried  slaughter  and 
desolation  into  the  fertile  fields  of  Bra- 
bant. A  system  of  secret  espionage 
over  the  whole  neighborhood  was  es- 
tablished by  means  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population,  to  whom  the 
cause  of  Antwerp  and  Protestantism 
were  one. 

Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Parma  drew 
up  his  main  force,  and  established 
his  camp  a  few  miles  from  the  city. 
The  inhabitants  looked  on  his  move- 
ments at  first  with  scornful  indifference. 
His  slow  and  cautious  approaches  were 
the  jest  of  the  idle,  feread  was  still 
plenty,and  courage  high.  "Why  should 
they  lay  up  com  for  the  years  to  come  f 


As  long  as  the  Scheldt  ran  by  their 
doors,  there  would  be  food  within. 
Thus  the  golden  moment  when  they 
might  have  filled  their  granaries, 
when  ships  laden  with  every  kind  of 
provision  might  sail  unmolested  into 
their  harbor,  passed  forever  away. 
Zealand  willingly  offered  them  of  her 
abundance,  but  a  strange  and  fatal  in- 
fatuation possessed  them. 

The  Duke  of  Parma  moved  steadily 
onward.  One  after  another  his  forts 
arose,  commanding  the  main  channels 
between  Antwerp  and  adjacent  towns. 
No  more  corvans  laden  with  the  fruits 
of  the  harvest  passed  through  the  gates 
of  the  city.  No  more  pleasure-boats 
with  gay  decorations  enlivened  the  ca- 
nals. All  was  silence  and  desolation, 
where  a  few  months  before  the  voices 
of  happy  industry  arose  on  every  side. 
Armed  bands  now  traversed  the  dykes 
and  plundered  the  fields  where  in  for- 
mer years  a  peaceful  peasantry  had 
shouted  the  harvest  home. 

While  the  prince  took  all  his  meas- 
ures with  the  utmost  caution,  and  se- 
cured his  rear  by  garrisons,  he  did  npt 
decline  enterprises  of  a  more  stirring 
and  perilous  nature.  By  a  sudden  as- 
sault he  made  himself  master  of  Den- 
dermonde,  an  important  town  between 
Antwerp  and  Ghent  This  latter  city, 
inferior  to  Antwerp  only  in  commer- 
cial importance,  now  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Spaniard.  The  terrified  citizens 
did  not  even  attempt  a  defense,  but 
hastened  off  their  messengers  to  sue 
for  mercy.  Very  humiliating  condi- 
tions were  imposed,  and  a  strong  gar- 
rison marched  in  to  exact  obedience. 
Thus  one  of  the  great  confederates  fell 
without  a  blow. 

Gradually  the  prince  drew  his  cords 
tighter  and  tighter  around  the  city, 
till  the  people  found  themselves  shut 
up  to  their  river.  Hitherto  they  had 
taken  no  effective  steps  for  their  own 
relief.  When  the  enemy  threatened 
to  bridge  the  stream,  they  regarded  it 
an  idle  bravado.  *"  A  river  that  is  two 
thousand  four  hundred  feet  broad,  and, 
with  its  own  waters  alone,  above  sixty 
feet  deep,  but  which,  with  the  tide,  rose 
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twelve  feet  more,  would  such  a  stream," 
it  was  asked,  submit  to  be  spanned  by 
a  miserable  piece  of  paling:  ?  " 

From  the  first  the  Duke  had  seen 
the  necessity  of  controlling  the  Scheldt 
He  (bund  it  guarded  by  two  strong 
forts  a  few  miles  below  the  city.  He 
gained  early  possession  of  one  of  these, 
but  the  other  made  such  valiant  re- 
sistance tliat  the  siege  was  abandoned, 
after  two  thousand  men  had  fallen  be- 
fore it.  It  was  then  that  the  Prince, 
always  fertile  in  expedients,  conceived 
the  idea  of  bridging  the  stream.  At 
the  present  day,  when  the  science  of 
engineering  has  been  brought  to  such 
perfection,  that  broad  arms  of  the  sea 
are  spanned  by  iron  bands,  and  bridges 
are  projected  two  or  three  miles  in 
length,  this  enterprise  would  not  be 
so  formidable.  But  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  mechanical  arts  had 
made  little  advanc^e,  and  skill  had  not 
supplanted  rude  strength,  a  stream  not 
quite  half  a  mile  broad,  and  sixty  feet 
deep,  with  a  very  rapid  current,  offered 
fonnidable  obstacles  to  the  engineer. 

The  Prince  first  built  two  forts,  one 
on  each  bank  of  the  river,  named  re- 
specrtively  St.  Maria  and  St.  Philip. 
From  these,  two  piers  projected  far  into 
the  stream,  the  main  timbers  being 
formed  from  the  heavy  masts  of  ves- 
sels, and  covered  at  the  top  with  a 
plank  flooring.  Two  batteries  were 
erected  at  the  extremities  of  the  piers, 
upon  which  large  cannon  were  mounted. 
By  these  means  the  width  of  the  stream 
was  contracted  about  one-half,  and  the* 
passage  of  vessels,  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  was  rendered  very  diflScult 
That  portion  of  the  river  which  still 
remained  open,  the  Prince  designed 
ultimately  to  close  with  a  bridge  of 
boats. 

The  confederates  looked  on  these 
proceedings  with  anxious  interest. 
They  did  not  yet  believe  that  their 
mighty  river  ^could  be  tamed,  or  that 
its  proud  tide  would  wear  a  foreign 
yoke.  Still  there  was  something  in 
the  calm  and  quiet  determination  of 
the  Duke,  and  the  cheerful  courage 
with  which  he  met  and  overcame  dif- 


ficulties, that  puzzled    and    alarmed 
them. 

But  they  were  not  long  idle  specta- 
tors. The  capture  of  Ghent  furnished 
the  Spaniards  with  the  material  for 
their  bridge  of  boats.  The  next  dif- 
ficulty was  to  bring  them  to  the  camp. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  transport 
them  by  the  ordinary  route  without  se- 
rious annoyance  from  a  fort  which  the 
Flemings  had  suddenly  thrown  up  to 
cover  a  narrow  passage  in  the  Scheldt. 
To  avoid  this  new  difficulty,  a  second 
work  was  undertaken,  interior  in  mag- 
nitude only  to  the  original  enterprise. 

By  cutting  the  dykes  in  the  Scheldt, 
the  Flemings  had  managed  to  lay  a 
considerable  part  of  the  country  be- 
tween Ghent  and  Antwerp  under  wa- 
ter. Their  labor,  however,  instead  of 
proving  an  annoyance  to  the  enemy, 
was  a  most  valuable  aid.  The  Prince, 
eagerly  searching  for  some  new  route 
for  his  boats,  discovered  a  small  stream 
called  Meer,  which  fell  into  the  Scheldt 
at  a  convenient  point,  and  approached 
the  deluged  fields  within  five  thousand 
paces.  It  at  once  occurred  to  him  to 
connect  these  points  by  a  canal.  The 
idea  was  no  sooner  conceived  than  ex- 
ecuted. The  stagnant  camp  immedi- 
ately became  a  hive  of  industry. 
Scarred  veterans  who  had  served  in  the 
wars  of  Charles  V.,  laid  aside  the 
sword  to  handle  the  spade.  The  Prince 
himself  took  off  his  decorations  to  de- 
scend into  the  trenches  with  the  com- 
mon soldier.  Animated  by  such  high 
example,  the  work  went  bravely  on. 
In  an  incredible  short  time  a  canal 
fourteen  thousand  paces  long,  and  of 
sufficient  width  and  depth  to  float  ships 
of  large  burden,  was  completed.  It 
was  a  gala  day  in  the  Spanish  camp 
when  the  soldiers  resumed  their  swords, 
and  beheld  the  boats  so  long  waited 
for,  laden  with  food,  floating  past  them 
on  the  new  canal. 

The  bridge  of  boats  was  speedily 
completed,  and  one  bright  spring 
morning  in  1586,  spies  from  Antwerp 
who  came  down  to  reconnoiter  the  en- 
emy, carried  back  the  tidings  that  the 
gap  was  at  last  filled,  and  a  beautiful 
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bridge  Btretched  from  shore  to  shore. 
Yes,  there  was  no  mistake  now  ;  there 
lay  that  miracle  of  perseverance  —  the 
magical  bridge  of  boats,  lazily  rising 
and  falling  with  the  tide,  swaying  to 
and  fro  with  the  wind,  but  always  re- 
turning sound  and  unharmed  to  its 
moorings. 

Quickly  the  startling  news  spread 
through  all  the  streets  of  Antwerp  — 
the  gap  —  the  gap  is  closed  !  All  was 
confusion  and  dismay.  The  affrighted 
citizens  seemed  to  see  the  enemy  al- 
ready within  their  walls.  Evil  was 
the  day  when  their  proud  river  had 
bent  beneath  a  master's  yoke.  Stout 
old  burghers  who  sat  smoking  in  their 
counting-rooms  when  they  should  have 
been  filling  their  granaries,  grew  pale 
with  fear.  Nor  came  these  evil  tidings 
alone.  Brussels  had  fallen,  and  now 
Antwerp  stood  alone,  among  the  great 
cities  of  the  Netherlands,  without  one 
friendly  hand  to  clasp  in  her  hour  of 
need.  For  many  moi?^  they  had 
«een  the  Prince  drawing  his  net  closer 
and  closer  around  them,  but  ^hile  that 
one  little  gap  remained  they  rested  in 
peace.  Now  all  communication  with 
the  world  was  effectually  €ut  off,  and 
they  began  to  look  into  their  barns 
and  store -houses.  There  emptiness 
stared  them  in  the  face.  Earnestly 
they  looked  around  for  some  way  of 
escape. 

To  the  supineness  which  had  seized 
the  Antwerpers  in  the  hour  of  peril, 
there  was  one  notable  exception.  It 
was  to  a  foreigner,  bound  to  them  by 
no  ties  of  blood  or  nation,  that  they 
were  to  owe  their  last  hope  of  deliver- 
ance. 

Frederic  Gianibelli,  an  Italian  by 
birth,  and  an  engineer  by  profession, 
having  waited  in  vain  in  the  ante- 
chambers of  Philip  II.  for  employment, 
nowrjoined  his  fortunes  to  those  of  Ant- 
werp. Long  before  the  design  of  the 
Prince  to  bridge  the  Scheldt  had  be- 
come obvious  to  the  stolid  Nether- 
landers,  Gianibelli  had  contrived  means 
for  destroying  all  his  works.  But 
when  he  laid  bis  maps  and  plans  be- 
fore the  magistrates  of  the  city,  and 


demanded  three  large  ships  and  siKty 
boats,  and  various  implements  to  work 
with,  those  sage  counselors  laughed 
his  wild  and  costly  schemes  to  scorn. 
Famine  and  the  imminency  of  the 
danger  had  not  yet  opened  the  purse- 
strings  of  the  calculating  Dutch.  Well 
was  it  for  them,  that,  stung  by  repulse, 
he  did  not  retire  from  the  ungrateful 
town,  and  leave  a  people  so  little  able 
to  comprehend  a  great  idea  to  their 
fate.  But  the  generous  Italian  was 
more  intent  on  saving  the  town  than 
revenging  his  insults.  After  repeated 
attempts  he  obtained  the  grant  of  two 
small  vessels  and  a  few  flat  boats, 
which  he  proceeded  at  once  to  fit  up 
in  the  following  manner:  "In  the 
hold  of  each  he  built  a  hollow  cham- 
ber of  freestone,  five  feet  broad,  three 
and  a  half  high,  and  forty  long.  This 
magazine  he  filled  with  sixty  hundred 
weigbjk.of  the  finest  priming  powder, 
of  hi»  own  compounding,  and  covered 
it  t^th  aft  heavy  a  weight  of  large  slabs 
and  millstones  as  the  vessel  could  carry. 
Over  these  he  farther  added  a  roof  of 
similar  stones, ?»vhich  ran  up  to  a  point, 
and  projected'six  feet  above  the  ship^s 
side.  The  ,d§^k  itself  was  crammed 
wit-h  iron  'fj%ains  .and  hooks,  knives, 
nails,  and  Other  ilestructive  missiles; 
the  remainitig  space,'  uvhich  was  not 
occupied  by  the  magazines,  was  like- 
wise filled  with  planks.  Several  small 
apertures  were  left  in  the  chamber  for 
the  matches  which  were  to  set  fire  to 
the  mine.  For  greater  certainty  he 
had  also  contrived  a  piece  of  mechan- 
ism which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  given 
time,  would  strike  out  sparks ;  and 
even  if  the  matches  failed,  would  set 
the  ship  on  fire.  To  delude  the  enemy 
into  the  belief  that  these  machines 
were  only  intended  to  set  the  bridge  on 
fire,  a  copiposition  of  brimstone  and 
pitch  was  placed  in  the  top,  which 
could  burta  a  whole  hour;  and  still 
further  to  divert  the  enemy's  attention 
from  the  proper  seat  of  danger,  he 
also  prepared  thirty-two  small  flat- 
boats,  upon  which  there  were  only 
fireworks  burning,  and  whose  sole  ob- 
ject was  to  deceive  the  enemy." 
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All  things  being  in  Feadineas,  the 
4th  o(  April  was  selected  for  sending 
down  these  formidable  engines  on  the 
eoemj's  works.  It  was  a  night  long 
to  he  reraeoibered  both  by  Spanish 
and  Netherlander.  An  indistinct  ru- 
mor of  an  attack  had  reached  the 
Prince,  and  caused  him  to  draw  out 
bis  forces  in  unusual  numbers  upon 
tho  bridge,  and  to  station  his  main 
inny  close  by,  to  strengthen  them  if 
needed.  Thus  by  a  cruel  fatality  the 
Spaniards  were  niade  to  conspire  with 
their  enemies  for  their  own  destruc- 
tion. 

As  soon  as  twilight  began  to  thicken 
into  darkness,  the  momentous  night's 
work  commenced.  One  after  another 
the  blasdng  fire-ships  followed  each 
other  down  the  rapid  current.  The 
^lectacle  was  most  grand  and  impos- 
ing. The  dark  waters  of  the  Scheldt 
were  lit  up  with  an  awful  splendor, 
and  the  winding  banks  for  many  miles, 
with  their  dark  crest  of  verdure,  shone 
in  the  ghastly  light.  Thousands  of 
ipectators  stood  on  the  city  walls,  or 
lined  the  shore,  while  below,  the  su- 
perstitious Spaniards  watched  the  ap- 
proadi  of  the  mysterious  messengers 
with  an  indefinable  dread.  An  elo- 
quent historian  has  thus  described  the 
eeene: 

"The  array  of  vessels  kept  approach- 
ing, and  the  darkness  or  night  still 
further  hightened  the  extraordinary 
^>ectacle.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
&thom  the  course  of  the  stream,  all 
was  fire;  the  fire-ships  burning  as 
brilliantly  as  if  they  were  themselves 
in  the  flames  !  the  surface  of  the  water 
■flittered  with  light;  the  dykes  and 
batteries  along  the  shore,  the  flags, 
arms,  and  accouterments  of  the  sol- 
diers who  Hoed  the  river  as  well  as 
the  bridge,  were  clearly  distinguisha- 
ble in  the  glare.  With  a  mingled  sen- 
sation  of  awe  and  pleasure  the  soldiers 
"  watched  the  unusual  sight,  which  ra- 
ther resembled  a  fete  than  a  hostile 
preparation ;  but  from  the  very  strange- 
ness of  the  contrast  filled  the  mind 
with  a  mysterious  awe.'' 

The  false  fire-ships  being  destitute 


of  steersmen,  followed  the  course  of 
the  wind  and  current,  and  met  with 
various  fates ;  some  were  dashed  on 
the  river  banks,  and  others  were  ex- 
tinguished by  the  enemy  without  dam- 
age. Finding  that  these  advance  ships 
bore  such  harmless  weapons,  the  Span- 
iards began  to  ridicule  the  whole  af- 
fair. ^  Is  this  the  end  of  these  mighty 
preparations  ? "  they  cried,  as  with  the 
glee  of  boys  they  sprang  into  the 
boats  and  extinguished  the  blaze. 

While  they  thus  amused  themselves, 
the  decisive  moment  arrived.  The 
first  of  the  real  fire-ships,  called  the 
Fortune,  was  stranded  on  its  passage 
and  exploded,  doine  little  misohie£ 
The  fate  of  the  whole  enterprise  now 
hung  on  a  single  vessel,  the  Hope. 
As  it  sailed  grandly  down  the  river, 
many  anxious  eyes  followed  it,  and 
many  hearts  were  lifted  in  fervent 
prayer.  Slowly  and  majestically  the 
stately  ship  approached  the  breast- 
works, dividing  itself  a  path  like  a 
king  among  the  smaller  crafL  For  a 
moment  it  hung  at  the  floating  out- 
works of  the  enemy,  and  then  by  its 
weight  broke  through  and  bore  down 
with  terrified  force  on  the  bridge.  At 
that  instant  the  explosion  came.  It 
was  as  if  an  earthquake  had  rent  the 
earth,  or  a  volcano  had  sprung  up 
from  the  sea.  For  a  few  minutes 
there  was  death-like  silence  in  the 
Spanish  camp ;  and  then  what  a  scene 
presented  itself.    Again  we  quote : 

*'Tbe  waters  of  the  Scheldt  had 
been  divided  to  its  lowest  depths,  and 
driven  with  a  surge  which  rose  like  a 
wall  above  the  dam  that  confined  it ; 
so  that  all  the  fortifications  on  the 
banks  were  several  feet  under  water. 
The  earth  shook  ior  three  miles  round. 
Nearly  the  whole  left  pier,  on  which  ^ 
the  fire-ships  had  been  driven  with  a  ' 
part  of  the  bridge  of  boats,  had  been 
burst  and  shattered  to  atoms,  with  all 
that  was  upon  it ;  spars,  cannon  and 
men  blown  into  the  air.  Even  the 
enormous  blocks  of  ston^  which  had 
covered  the  mine,  had,  by  the  force  of 
the  explosion,  been  burled  into  the 
neighboring  fields,  so  that    many  of 
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tbem  were  afterwstrd  dug  out  of  the 
ground  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand 
paces  from  the  bridge.  Six  vessels 
■were  buried,  several  had  gone  to  pieces. 
But  still  more  terrible  was  the  carnage 
which  the  murderous  machine  bad 
dealt  among  the  soldiers.  Five  hun- 
dred—  according  to  other  reports, 
even  eight  hundred  were  sacrificed  to 
its  fury,  without  reckoning  those  who 
escaped  with  mutilated  or  injured  bod- 
ies. The  most  opposite  kinds  of  death 
were  combined  in  this  frightful  moment. 
Some  were  consumed  by  the  fiames  of 
the  explosion,  others  scalded  to  death 
by  the  boiling  water  of  the  river,  oth- 
ers stifled  by  the  poisonous  vapor  of 
the  brimstone ;  some  were  drowned  in 
the  stream,  some  buried  under  the 
hail  of  falling  masses  of  rocks,  many 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  knives  and  hooks, 
or  shattered  by  the  balls  which  were 
poured  from  the  bowels  of  the  ma- 
chine." 

There  were  many  marvellous  pres- 
ervations that  night,  and  the  Prince 
himself  narrowly  escaped,  having,  at 
the  urgent  entreaties  of  a  soldier,  re- 
moved from  the  fatal  pier  but  a  mo- 
ment before  the  explosion. 

This  renowned  exploit  might  have 
been  the  salvation  of  Antwerp.  A 
Jarfi^e  convoy  of  provisions  was  waiting 
A  few  miles  below  the  bridge,  ready 
to  sail  to  the  city  the  moment  a  pas- 
sage was  broken  for  it.  These  supplies 
would  have  so  revived  the  strength 
and  courage  of  the  famished  inhabit- 
ants that  they  might  have  oflfered  ef- 
fectual resistance  to  the  further  ap- 
proaches of  the  enemy.  But  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  nothing  was  known  of 
the  great  victory  at  Antwerp  till  the 
bridge  had  been  repaired.  Some  plans 
had  been  previously  laid  for  taking 
advantage  of  a  successful  issue,  but  all 
failed  for  want  of  concerted  action.  A 
reconnoitering  party  who  followed  the 
course  of  the  fire-ships  on  that  terri- 
ble night,  returned  with  tidings  of  the 
entire  failure  of  the  enterprise,  when  in 
truth  their  consternation  was  so  great 
that  they  did  not  venture  near  the 
enemy. 


The  populace  now  turned  upon  Gi- 
anibelli  as  the  cause  of  their  misfor- 
tunes, and  could  scarcely  be  restrained 
from  tearing  him  in  pieces.  A  few 
days  after,  when  they  leanied  the  true 
state  of  affairs,  they  were  ready  to 
worship  him  as  a  god.  They  imme- 
diately employed  his  genius  in  con- 
structing new  machines,  and  no  longer 
doled  out  the  guilders  with  penurious 
hand. 

But  a  fatality  seemed  to  rest  on  the 
city.  Nothing  which  they  undertook 
prospered.  New  ships  were  constructed 
which  again  blew  up  the  bridge,  but 
before  the  fleet  could  be  brought  up 
from  below,  the  vigor  of  the  Prince  had 
closed  the  rent.  Another  and  last 
project  for  saving  themselves  now  oc- 
curred to  the  starving  citizens. 

The  country  adjacent  io  the  east 
Scheldt  was  protected  from  its  irrup- 
tions by  a  high  embankment,  counter 
to  which  the  industry  of  the  plodding 
Hollander  had  raised  another  dyke, 
called  the  Cowenstein  Dam.  This  lat- 
ter work  was  three  miles  in  length,  and 
of  great  strength,  and  defended  from 
the  sea  the  fertile  fields  which  stretched 
from  thence  to  Antwerp.  By  cutting 
through  these  dykes  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  would  be  made  to  roll  back  to 
the  very  walls  of  the  city.  This  it 
was  now  proposed  to  do;  and  as  these 
works  were  at  a  point  nearer  the  sea 
than  the  Spanish  fortifications,  vessels 
could  be  floated  through,  and  thence 
to  the  city  without  molestation.  A 
proposition  to  relieve  the  city  by  this 
means  had  been  made  early  in  the 
siege,  but  was  defeated  by  the  avarice 
of  the  butchers,  whose  cattle  grazeTL  * 
tha^-fertile  plain. 

♦he  Duke  of  Parma,  whose  instinc-  ' 
tive  genius  had  foreseen  this  very 
emergency,  had  erected  batteries,  and 
stationed  garrisons  at  certain  points 
along  the  dam.  To  this  point  the 
seat  of  war  was  now  changed.  ' 

The  inhabitants  of  Antwerp,  aroused 
by  desperation  from  their  insane  stupor, 
began  at  last  to  bestir  themselves  like 
men.  Since  the  Scheldt  refused  to  do 
their  bidding,  or  bring    their   abipa 
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from  the  86a,  tbej  would  cause  the 
lea  itself  to  wash  their  very  walls. 
Tbe  butchers  do  longer  opposed,  for 
their  fields  were  as  empty  as  their 
stalls.  The  great  dam  of  the  Scheldt 
had  been  cut  at  several  points,  and  it 
only  remained  to  pierce  the  Cowen- 
steio  dyke.  The  Zealanders,  who  made 
the  cause  of  Antwerp  their  own,  had 
attacked  it  several  times  from  the  sea- 
ward side,  but,  being  unsupported  by 
their  allies,  were  repulsed,  and  obliged 
to  retire. 

On  the  1 6  th  of  May  the  great  bat- 
tle was  fought  which  decided  the  fate 
of  Antwerp.  ITie  allies  drew  together 
their  whole  strength,  and  s^ked  their 
all  on  a  struggle  which,  they  felt,  must 
be  decisive.  Messengers  were  sent  to 
all  the  large  towns  in  the  Netherlands 
to  solicit  men  and  ships.  On  the 
morning  of  the  battle  more  than  two 
hundred  ships  sailed  through  the  gap 
io  the  Scheldt,  and  over  fields  where 
lately  the  golden  harvest  waved,  and 
husbandmen  went  forth  to  peaceful 
labors. 

Before  approaching    the  dam,  the 
Zealand  fleet  sent  out  four  fire-ships  to 
clear   a   foothold.      No   sooner   were 
they  seen  than  the  Spanish  garrisons 
in  the  nearest  forts,  remembering  their 
I        former  terrible  lesson,  hastily   aban- 
'        doned  their  posts  and  retreated  to  the 
more  remote  batteries.     This  was  just 
what  the  confederates  hoped,  and  they 
hastened  to  profit  by  their  good  for- 
tune.    The  nre-ships  were  so  only  in 
appearance,  and  bore  men  instead  of 
infem ah  Machines.     Hastily  leaping  on 
^he  dam,  they  signaled    their  success 
^Ao  their  companions.     In  a  few  min- 
^11  tea   the  dyke  swarmed'  wtth  soldiers, 
*       while,  for  some    distance,  the    water 
was  darkened  with  the  forms  of  men, 
half  wading,  half   swimming;    some 
bearing  their  weapons  high  above  their 
heads,  and  others  dragging  huge  sacks 
'      filled  with  wood  or  earth  for  the  con- 
struction of  breastworks.     And  now 
the  Spaniards,  maddened  to  find  them- 
selves the  second  time-duped  by  the 
same  device,  rushed    headlong  from 
their  covert  and  attacked  the  defenses 


which  the  allies  were  hastily  throw- 
ing up. 

Strange  and  stirring  was  the  scene 
upon  which  the  sun  looked  down  that 
morning.  Upon  a  narrow  ridge  of 
earth,  not  nine  paces  in  width,  and  be- 
tween two  seas,  five  thousand  combat- 
ants stood.  In  the  midst  were  the 
pioneers  plying  their  spades  with  the 
strength  of  desperation,  pushing  stead- 
ily on  without  casting  up  a  glance  at 
the  thickening  fight,  and  stopping  only 
to  thrust  aside  a  dead  companion,  or 
wrench  out  a  pile  which  the  Spaniard 
had  driven  in.  On  either  hand  stood 
the  soldiers  bravely  defending  their 
rude  breastwork  from  the  enemy,  who 
rushed  upon  it  with  a  tiger-like  feroc- 
ity. Both  parties  fought  with  frantio 
courage,  for  they  felt  that  that  day 
must  decide  the  fate  of  the  war. 

At  length  the  Spaniards,  discour- 
aged by  the  sight  of  the  multitudes 
who  swarmed  from  the  ships  to  fill  the 
ranks  of  the  slain,  lost  heart  and  re- 
treated to  their  works. 

"  The  allies  had  won  —  the  day 
was  theirs  —  Antwerp  was  saved  — 
the  war  was  ended  I "  Such  glad  tid-i 
ings  every  man  read  in  the  face  of  his 
brave  companion  in  arms,  as  he  em- 
braced him  on  that  narrow  ridge. 
Soldiers  sheathed  their  swords^  and 
laborers  threw  down  their^spades,  and 
all  gave  themselves*  up  to  a  general 
burst  of  joy.  Quickly  the  glad  news 
flew  over  the  waters,  and  a  large  ship 
laden  with  provisions  was  brought  up 
to  the  dam.  But  as  that  was  but 
half  cut  through,  and  no  one  thought 
now  of  work,  the  cargo  was  lifted 
across  by  willing  hands,  reloaded  in 
smaller  vessels,  and  borne  victorious 
to  the  city.  With  it  sailed  the  chief 
commanders  of  the  allies,  who,  hav- 
ing led  the  battle,  wished  now  to  shine 
in  the  triumph.  All  was  disorder  on 
the  dyke,  and  every  man  did  as  he 
listed. 

Meanwhile  the  Prince,  who  had  re- 
mained at  the  bridge  to  watch  soiffe 
demonstrations  of  the  enemy  in  that 
quarter,  learning  the  adverse  state  of 
affairs,  hastened  to  rally  his   troops. 
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His  presence  so  revived  their  courage 
that  they  who  so  lately  cowered  be- 
neath their  defenses,  now  clamored  to 
be  led  to  the  assault.  The  Prince 
seized  the  auspicious  moment.  Again 
the  dun  cloud  of  war  hung  over  that 
narrow  battle-field. 

The  allies,  seizing  their  swords,  and 
forming  their  disordered  ranks  as  well 
as  they  were  able,  received  the  advan- 
cing columns  with  a  dauntless  front. 
The  scenes  of  the  morning  were  re- 
newed with  even  greater  fury.  On 
either  side  such  feats  of  daring  were 
performed  as  only  despair  could  in- 
spire. But  the  contest  was  not  long 
doubtful.  The  disorganized  bands  of 
the  allies,  without  concert  or  com- 
manders, could  not  long  withstand  the 
tierce  onset  of  men,  maddened  by  re- 
cent defeat,  and  inspired  by  the  beloved 
voice  of  their  chief.  The  allies  were 
completely  routed,  and  retreated  in 
the  greatest  disorder  to  their  boats, 
leaving  the  Spanish  colors  floating 
over  the  dyke. 

The  issue  of  that  day's  conflict  was 
the  fall  of  Antwerp.  Some  feeble 
attempts  were  still  made  in  her  defense, 
bat  they  only  served  to  delay  her  hu- 
miliation for  a  few  months. 

In  the  month  of  Aujust,  1685,  the 
keys  of  the  city  were  delivered  to  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  and  his  heroic  troops 
garrisoned  its  wails. 


HOME. 

^  B^   ELLKN   WILLIAMS. 

T^itl  b  otio  spot  upon  the  earth 

Far  Bwcvtor  than  the  rest; 
Ther^  b  PiiiT  i'pot,  we  all  must  own  — 

Ttic  brigluci^t,  and  the  best. 

That  ttpot  for  nye  will  memory  keep, 
With  nU  lifo^s  earliest  scenes ; 

And  whc>n  our  eyes  are  closed  in  sleep, 
*T  Is  ri^tii^  ra  our  dreams. 

^  was  ihert;  our  infant  feet  were  taught 
Their  first  grand  march  to  make ; 

Tkere  first  our  ears  lifers  music  caught, 
When  lovers  charmed  Toices  spake. 

Our  childhood^s  home  with  all  its  charms 
How  dearly  must  we  prize  ; 


And  many  a  gentle  sigh  will  at 
Its  well  loved  name  arise. 

Its  smooth  green  vales,  its  rippling  brooks, 

Its  trees,  its  fragrant  bowers ; 
How  fondly  unto  each  is  linked 

This  future  life  of  ours. 

Should  gladness  crown  the  present  day. 

And  ever  be  our  lot ; 
Affliction  come,  or  sorrow  reign. 

That  name  is  ne^er  forgot. 

Our  early  friends  may  droop  and  die, 

And  slumber  in  the  tomb ; 
We  blend  no  more  our  thoughts  with  theirs, 

As  o^er  the  worid  we  roam. 

Oar  eyes  may  never  gaze  again 

Upon  that  cherished  spot ; 
Yet  wander  where  we  may  that  name 

Will  never  be  forgot. 

D£  Kalb  C£Ntkr,  III. 


LAST  NIGHT  I  DREAMED. 

BT   WILLIAM   DONALD. 

Last  night  I  dreamed  I  was  again  a  child. 
Gay  as  the  brook  that  bubbled  past  the 
door 
Of  the  fair  cot  where  I  the  hours  beguiled, 
And  laughed  away  bright  days  that  are  no 
more. 

And  gathered  round  me  were  my  youthful 
friends, 
Whose  mirth  was  ready,  as  mine  used  to  be 
In  cheering  on  our  sports.    But  my  dream 
ends, 
And  I  awake  to  stem  reality. 

In  contemplation  of  my  younger  days 
That  now  are  fied,  I  would  have  lived  them 
o'er 
Again,  to  much  improve  theur  careless  ways : 
My  dream  showed  me  the  child  I  was  be- 
fore. 

T  is  thus  in  all  the  varied  paths  of  life,  lb  \ 

Our  frolics,  though  they  brand  and  stain 

our  name,  i 

We  justify  and  sanction  in  the  strife 
With  brother  man,  and  live  on  still  the 

same. 
Buffalo,  JVow.,  1856. 


Fink  gold  will  change,  and  diamonds  fade, 

Swift  wings  to  wealth  are  given ; 
All-varying  time  our  forms  invade, 
The  seasons  roll,  light  sinks  in  shade. 
There 's  nothing  lasts  but  heaven 
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BT  MRS.  C.  B.  GILDERSLKBTK. 

Bat  erer  and  anon,  of  irrief  subdued. 
There  comes  a  token,  like  a  serpent's  sting. 
Scarce  seen,  bat  with  fresh  bitterness  imbued. 
Child  Harold. 

I  can  not  think  of  sorrow  now,  and  doubt 
If  eVr  I  felt  it ;  't  is  so  danled  from 
Mj  memory  by  present  bappjnnss. 

WKRltKR. 

THERE  was  a  great  stone  on  the 
green  slope  leading  down  to  the 
gate  by  the  roadside,  and  a  little 
thorny  berry  vine  crept  over  it  The 
road  passed  by  the  old  house,  and 
then  abruptly  turned  an  angle  made 
by  a  projecting  wall,  which  hid  en- 
tirely the  approach  of  any  travelers, 
who  might  at  long  intervals  pass  the 
grove.  This  stone,  with  its  creeping 
drapery,  was  my  place  of  resort  dur- 
ing the  wicked  period  of  my  life,  some- 
times cJilled  innocent  childhood.  Why 
•0  called,  I  can  not  yet  determine. 
My  first  sin  was  that  I  was  mother- 
less. Uad  I  died  and  been  buried  in 
the  same  grove  with  her,  I  should 
have  received  a  flattering  obituary, 
somewhat  after  this  wise : 

**  Little  loving  creature !  Her  gen- 
tle hearths  tendrils  clung  so  closely  to 
the  one  who  gave  her  birth,  that  life 
went  out  on  earth  —  to  be  relit  in  a  bet- 
ter world  —  when  her  mother's  soul 
winged  its  way  to  Ueaven.  Peace  to 
thy  soul,  sweet  Bessie  Lee.'' 

How  I  wish  such  an  article  had 
been  written,  and  how  I  always  wished 
it,  the  old  stone  could  attest,  as  I 
moaned  out  the  desire  to  it  many  and 
many  a  time.  My  next  sin  was,  that 
my  poor  father  was  always  unfortunate 
in  pecuniary  matters.  Perhaps  this 
nn  should  have  ranked  first;  I  can 
not  determine  its  exact  place  now.  No 
doubt  the  aggravation  of  one  hightened 
the  heinousnese  of  the  other.  The 
third  sin  was,  that  I  grew  plainer  and 
plainer  every  day,  which  was  quite 
needless,  as  I  had  but  a  small  stock 
of  beauty  with  which  to  begin  lif^. 
Then  there  were  many*  more  evils 
abont  me  for  which  I  was  considered 
answerable,  such  as  not  being  happy, 


getting  ill  sometimes,  etc,  etc.  I  had 
relatives,  but  as  I  before  hinted,  I  was 
troublesome — very.  I  had  a  miserable 
way  of  not  being  grateful  when  I  had 
nothing  for  which  to  show  my  grati- 
tude. Even  now  when  I  am  called  a 
young  lady,  I  find  myself  unable  to 

fet  rid  of  the  unhappy  trait,  though 
have  tried,  but  illy  succeeded.  For 
this  and  sundry  other  failings,  I  was 
sent  to  a  distance  to  board  with  a  very 
shrewd  personage,  who  was,  if  possible, 
to  eradicate  these  great  evils  mentioned 
last,  and  to  grow  sufficiently  useful  to 
counteract  the  two  first  and  most  im- 
portant of  all.  Then  I  should  be  wel- 
comed back,  a  worthy  member  of  the 
households  of  my  relatives.  My  men- 
tor did  not  fail  from  any  lack  of  ex- 
periments, but  from  an  entire  want  of 
capital  in  the  way  of  original  goodness 
in  myself.  If  the  poor  woman  had 
any  lingering  doubts  of  the  correctr 
ness  of  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity, 
she  must  have  been  confirmed  in  the 
belief  through  my  instrumentality. 
My  father  was  far  away  from  me,  try- 
ing in  a  useless  kind  of  way  to  gather 
for  his  child  a  little  gold,  that  she 
might  be  more  precious  in  the  eyes  of 
her  kindred,  but  some  sinful  persons  — 
sinful  because  needy  —  enticed  him,  by 
sundry  griefs  and  misfortunes  of  their 
own,  to  share  with  them  his  gains, 
and  he  believed  that  the  benediction 
was  meant  for  him,  **  Blessed  are  ye 
who  sow  by  many  waters  ; "  and  that 
it  was  a  fact^  that  giving  to  the  poor 
really  was  lending  to  the  Lord ;  but 
whether  there  was  a  percentage  con- 
nected with  this  belief  in  his  mind,  I 
am  entirely  unable  to  say.  I  think 
not.  He  found  those  insubstantial 
things  called  the  blessings  of  the 
poor  and  suflfering,  a  pleasure,  a  very 
great  pleasure.  I  am  not  sure  but 
some  would  call  its  excess  a  sort  of 
dissipation.  Of  one  thing  I  was  made 
miserably  certain,  though,  thank  God, 
he  never  knew  it,  that  he  showered  no 
rich  gifts  upon  those  who  cared  for 
the  wants  of  his  little  daughter.  Sim- 
ply defraying  my  expenses  was  all  he 
thought  necessary.    His  great  heart 
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full  of  the  richest  fatherly  affection  he 
gave  to  me,  and  could  I  pain  him  by 
telling  how  miserable  I  was  when  he 
was  gone  ?  His  visits  which  were  sel- 
dom —  oh,  too  seldom  —  seemed  the 
bright  eras  in  my  poor  loveless  life. 
How  many  days  I  sat  on  that  thorny 
covered  stone  and  strained  my  little  ea- 
ger, gray  eyes  to  catch  an  early  glimpse 
of  the  coming  carriage,  whose  rattling 
wheels  echoed  over  the'  rock  at  the 
road,  wondering  for  the  thoasandth 
time  if  this  one  could  be  my  father's. 
I  would  not  dare  to  tell,  even  if  I 
could.  Then  when  a  strange  face 
looked  out  from  it,  how  my  little  ach- 
ing heart  throbbed,  and  the  great 
lump  gathered  in  my  throat,  which  I 
tried  and  tried  in  vain  to  swallow,  till 
the  tears  came  trickling  down  my 
bowed  face,  and  on  the  green  vines 
about  me,  glistening  in  the  sunshine, 
as  if  to  mock  the  poor  little  girl  above 
them.  Then  a  ray  of  hope  would 
creep  into  my  sad  thoughts,  and  I 
would  listen  and  look,  and  look  and 
listen  again,  to  be  again  disappointed. 
How  I  longed  to  go  down  the  road 
and  climb  to  the  top  of  the  high  rock, 
and  look  farther  on ;  but  I  was  too 
wicked  to  be  trusted  up  so  far,  lest 
such  great  sinfulness  should  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fall.  I  was  too  ignorant 
then,  to  understand  my  father's  faults, 
and  loved  him  with  an  idolatry  which 
was  considered  quite  heathenish.  His 
last  visit,  the  hope  of  another,  and  my 
books,  were  the  only  happiness  I  had  ; 
and  this  was  more  than  I  deserved.  I 
struggled  with  my  whole  soul  for 
precedence  in  my  classes,  not  with  a 
child's  laudable  ambition,  to  receive 
the  honors,  but  to  please  my  father  in 
part,  but  more  to  be  revenged  on  my 
mentor  for  calling  me  an  "  idle  little 
thing,"  when  I  sat  upon  the  great 
stone. 

Childhood  at  length  wore  away,  and 
I  was  sixteen.  I  began  to  dream  that 
there  was  in  this  world  some  atone- 
ment for  poverty  ami  plain  looks,  for 
in  my  classical  tutor  I  found  one  who 
understood  and  could  appreciate  the 
dormant  qualities  of  my  soul.    He  was 


ray  senior  by  some  twelve  or  thirteen 
years.  I  began  to  look  upon  the 
world  from  a  different  point,  or  at 
least  through  a  finer  medium,  when 
my  beloved  father  went  up  with  the 
death-angel  to  join  my  mother.  The 
rich  diapasons  of  grateful  hearts,  was 
the  music  which  wafted  him  to  that 
better  world,  where  I  fully  believe  he 
found  riches  which  all  may  share,  and 
that  he  received  an  inheritance  pre- 
pared for  all  faithful  stewards.  I  v/as 
alone  then. 

«*  Alone  1  alone !  no  sadder  word 
By  mortal  ear  ia  ever  heard !  " 

It  was  a  cold,  stormy  Christmas  day 
when  the  ice  closed  over  him,  amid 
the  still  waters  of  a  northern  lake,  and 
left  my  heart  colder  and  darker  than 
the  waves  about  him,  and  harder 
than  the  ice  above.  I  did  not  weep, 
for  I  knew  that  he  had  not  gone  to 
the  land  of  unrest.  Light  sorrows 
spring  to  the  lips  in  words,  and  to  the 
eyes  in  tears  ;  but  for  mine  there  was 
no  expression.  The  rites  of  religion 
were  not  performed  over  his  lifeless 
remains,  neither  were  they  gathered  to 
the  graves  of  his  fathers,  or  slept  by 
the  little  mound  of  one,  the  memory  of 
whose  love  he  cherished  forever.  The 
church  raised  no  tablet  to  his  name, 
for  he  professed  no  outward  religion, 
and  sat  not  at  every  stated  time  in  the 
sanctuary  of — Mammon. 

Little  by  little,  I  grew  to  be  glad 
that  he  was  gone.  I  was  sure  that  no 
one  would  remember  his  faults.  I 
had  hoarded  my  heart  full  of  his  good 
deeds,  and  this  was  all  the  wealth  I 
had,  or  desired.  Perhaps  that  word 
wealth  is  a  misnomer  in  this  case,  to 
most  people  ;  but  it  is  not  one  to  me  ; 
and  as  I  write  this  prelude  to  my  di- 
ary for  ray  own  especial  pleasure,  I 
can  believe  what  I  like.  It  is  a  part 
of  my  creed  that  the  memory  of  noble 
self-denying  acts,  and  high,  pure  mo- 
tives, soothes  a  sorrowing  heart  sooner 
than  gold. 

So  much  for  my  childhood  ;  yet  it 
is  more  than  it  deserves  of  notice.  It 
seems  like  looking  far,  very  far,  into  a 
thick   vista  of   pines,   whose  closely 
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diDgiog  branches  hide  the  sunlight,  ex- 
cept at  long  intervals ;  but  when  the 
bright  beams  do  find  a  little  place 
through  which  to  gladden  the  deep 
shadows  beneath,  the  sad  unceasing 
music,  with  its  almost  human  moan- 
ing, makes  us  forget  that  we  can  see 
heaven  up  through  the  openings. 

To-day  I  am  seventeen ;  and,  though 
ihe  records  of  a  diary  may  never  be 
read  by  tearful  eyes  when  I  am  gone, 
yet  it  will  serve  to  occupy  a  little  space 
m  the  vacuum  X)f  my  existence.  My 
teacher  desired  it  also,  and  he  is  the 
only  one  I  care  to  oblige.  I  wish  he 
were  my  elder  brother,  I  should  have 
nothing  left  to  desire.  My  cousins  do 
not  love  me,  for  I  am  too  unloveable. 
They  could  not  if  they  would,  and  I 
would  not  if  I  could  love  them. 

There  will  be  little  of  note;  and 
many  days,  perhaps  weeks,  when  all 
the  days  will  be  filled  with  aughts. 

Jan,  1.  Cousin  Weston  told  me 
that  my  father  left  me  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing.  My  heart  gave  the  as- 
sertion the  lie,  but  my  lips  uttered  not 
a  syllable.  I  must  begin  to  exert 
myself.  The  family  record  says  I  am 
young,  but  I  do  not  feel  so.  A  worn- 
out  heart  beats  slowly  in  my  bosom. 
Not  a  human  being  can  make  its  pulse 
throb  faster.  Sometimes  it  used  to 
bound  to  the  poetic  sympathy  of  my 
silent  friends  —  my  books.  Not  now. 
Cousin  Weston  and  Lillie  seem  proud 
of  my  wit,  and  enjoy  my  retorts  and 
sarcasm,  but  nothing  more.  I  do  n't 
wish  to  please  them  —  to  please  any 
one.  I  can  laugh  so  merrily,  that  it 
is  contagious  to  all,  even  if  they 
do  not  know  the  reason,  except  Har- 
ry Lane.  He  never  laughs  when 
I  do.  During  my  recitations- he  does 
not  look  at  me,  and  when  obliged  to 
address  me,  it  is  in  a  sad  earnest  voice, 
and  a  dreamy  forgetfulness  of  the  topic 
under  discussion.  He  has  some  deeply 
hidden  grief,  which  I  believe  my  black 
costume  brings  to  his  mind.  Cousin 
Weston  likes  him,  but  hates  his  pro- 
fession. Why  ?  Cousin  Weston  asked 
him  to-night  why  he  did  not  choose 
some  other  path   in  life,  where  his 


great  talefits  would  not  be  hidden  in  a 
napkin.  Mr.  Lane  looked  steadfastly 
at  his  questioner  a  moment  as  though 
listening  to  some  inner  prompter,  and 
then  replied,  ^^ There's  a  still  small 
voice  which  leads  me  in  all  my  ways. 
I  think  it  is  my  Master,  and  I  obey. 
Where  He  leads,  I  follow."  There 
was  something  so  unanswerable  in 
tliis,  that  Weston  only  said  in  a  half 
thoughtful,  half  sneering  way,  "You 
have  ideality  largely  developed." 
"  Perhaps  so,"  Lane  replied,  and  was 
off  in  a  long  deep  reverie.^ 

How  strangely  he  hoards  his  great 
energies  for  the  time  of  necessity.  I 
often  wish  he  were  my  brother,  for 
then  how  complete  my  life  would  be  I 
I  like  hinl  —  I  do  n't  know  why. 
Perhaps  because  he  does  not  praise 
my  genius,  or  laugh  at  my  sarcasms. 
He  crosses  from  my  pen  sketches  all 
the  bitter  things.  To-day  he  wrote^un- 
der  a  crossed  out  page  of  my  manu- 
script essays  on  The  World  :  **  Charity, 
my  child,  charity,  every  heart  hath  its 
own  bitterness.  Add  not  a  drop,  lest 
the  cup  runs  over."  What  did  he 
mean  ?  If  he  were  always  near  me,  I 
should  think  better  of  this  life  of  mine, 
and  yet  those  lines  on  his  brow,  those 
deepening  curves  about  his  mouth 
were  never  in  any  face  except  a  sor- 
rowful heart  gazed  through  it.  And 
yet  he  never  complains ;  never  says  a 
harsh  word  of  the  world,  or  his  own 
surroundings.  I  wonder  if  anybody 
loves  him,  or  is  he  alone,  like  poor 
Bessie  Lee. 

Jan,  2.     Nothing. 

Jan,  3.  Mary  Timon  is  no  better. 
How  quickly  the  day  passes  when  one 
is  every  moment  employed.  She  will 
go  soon,  and  to  a  better  world,  if  suf- 
rering  both  mortal  and  spiritual  could 
purify  her.  Her  face  looks  up  from 
her  straw  pillow,  as  brilliant  as  an  an- 
gel's.  . 

I  wish  Mr.  Lane  would  not  call  so 
often,  or  if  he  does,  he  need  not  ask 
for  me.  Why  is  it  ?  He  is  scarcely 
civil  tome  of  late.  He  never  talks  to 
me,  but  chats  to  Lillie  all  the  evening. 
Jane  just  come  in  to  say  he  was  here, 
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and  wished  to  see  me.  I  believe  thac 
poor  patient  girl  loves  me  more  than 
any  other  human  being  does,  now  that 
father  is  gone.  She  brushed  my  tum- 
bled curls,  kissed  the  crown  of  my 
head,  and  said,  "  Poor  girl !  poor  girl ! 
I  wish  I  was  rich."  I  do  n't  know 
whether  she  meant  me,  or  herself,  with 
her  "  poor  girl."  "  Let  Mr.  Lane  wait 
till  I  have  finished  this  note  in  the 
record  of  nothing."  Finished  reading 
some  of  Mrs.  Norton's  poems.  Mr. 
Lane's  reasoning  could  not  convert  her 
to  a  belief  in.earthly  happiness.  How 
I  wish  I  could  express  the  poetry 
which  is  aching  for  word-life  in  my 
heart.  It  would  be  a  wail  of —  noth- 
ing- 

Jan,  3.     0     0     0. 

Jan,  4.     0     0     0. 

Jan,  6.  What  did  he  mean  ?  He 
talked  to  cousin  Lillie  all  the  evening, 
and  spoke  to  me  but  once,  after  hav- 
ing me  called  from  a  quiet  reading 
of  Goethe  in  the  original,  as  though  I 
wished  to  listen  to  him.  He  spoke 
once,  and  that  once !  Cousin  Weston 
remarked  that  I  reminded  him  of  a 
blue-gray  granite  tombstone,  over  a 
young  lady  embalmed  in  imperfect 
sheets  of  Miss  Landon's  poetry.  Lane 
rose,  and  came  to  the  table  on  pre- 
tense of  getting  a  print,  and  I  looked 
up  laughing  to  see  if  he  too  was  amused 
at  the  odd  idea,  and  found  his  eyes 
gazing  down  into  mine  with  a  mourn- 
ful, earnest  expression,  and  added, 
**  Your  laugh  is  as  false  as  the  inscrip- 
tion, and  as  mournful  to  me  as  the 
tolling  of  the  bell,  but  your  heart  is  not 
hollow."  He  did  not  intend  Weston 
should  hear  this  remark,  but  he  did, 
and  added  jestingly,  "  Would  n't  she 
make  a  capital  sign  for  an  under- 
taker?" 

Lane  turned  upon  him  a  flashing  in- 
dignant look,  took  his  hat,  and  said 
"Good-night"  immeiliately.  Cousin 
Weston  said  Mr.  Lane  was  a  little 
capricious  in  his  temper.  What  an 
absurd  notion  about  the  density  of 
my  heart!  It  u  hollow,  a  perfect 
vacuum.    Why  should  not  it  be  ?    My 


life  looks  in  review  like  one  long  dull, 
dark  line. 

Jan,  5.  Last  night  after  a  moment 
given  to  my  journal,  I  put  on  my  warm 
shawl  and  crept  softly  out  before  the 
keys  were  turned  for  the  night,  and 
stayed  with  Mary  Tiraon.  She  can 
not  live  long,  poor  thing  I  Why  did 
I  add  that  last  sentence  of  commiser- 
ation ?  She  will  be  happy  when  her 
worn-out  body  is  laid  aside  for  an  an- 
gel's form.  How  like  one  she  seems 
already,  while  she  talks  to  me  at  mid- 
night. Her  voice  alone  breaks  the 
stillness,  and  even  that  will  soon  cease 
forever.  She  told  me  of  her  own  sad 
life,  sad  because  death  came,  wearied 
in  toil,  yet  strong  in  endurance,  patient 
in  hardships,  for  Love  sat  with  folded 
wings  by  her  iireless  hearthstone. 
When  this  brightener  of  life  plumed 
its  wings  for  the  Paradise  to  which 
she  was  hastening,  hope  grew  strong, 
but  life  waned.  Her  husband  had 
loved  her  truly,  tenderly,  but  disease 
came  upon  him  ere  the  first  moon  of 
married  life  had  spent  its  light,  and 
the  little  one  which  lay  but  a  few 
hours  on  her  bosom,  to  teach  her  how- 
strong,  liow  beautiful  a  mother's  love 
might  be,  went  back  to  heaven,  and 
yet  for  all  this  no  murmur  escaped  the 
lips  of  Mary  Timon.  If  she  had  seen 
sorrow,  it  had  always  been  gilded  by 
some  beautiful  hope.  She  told  me 
that  my  face  wore  a  look  which  came 
from  the  bitterness  of  my  own  heart, 
that  it  bubbled  up  and  up,  and  over 
and  over,  until  there  was  but  one  sweet 
thing  there,  and  that  was  the  ever- 
abiding  love  I  cherished  for  the  mem- 
ory of  my  father.  She  said  if  spirits 
bore  any  tidings  to  the  Great  Beyond, 
she  could  tell  but  a  sad  story  of  Bessie 
Lee.  "Poor  Bessie !  poor  Bessie  Lee  ! 
she  will  lay  aside  her  own  comfort, 
her  own  strength,  for  a  worn-out  crea- 
ture like  me,  but  gathers  no  happiness 
for  her  own  heart,  because  she  scorns 
the  little  things  of  life,  and  does  not 
know  that  a  true  woman  finds  her 
highest  enjoyment  in  the  sacrifices  she 
makes  evertj  day  of  her  life." 
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She  looked  with  pity  at  me  for  a 
moment,  and  then  turned  to  the  wal) 
and  was  silent  till  the  daylight  came 
in  diroagh  the  window.  I  began  to  un- 
derstand why  she  said  *'  Poor  Bessie 
Lee."  It  is  because  I  carry  within  my 
own  bosom  the  elements  of  misery,  and 
it  comes  not  by  surroundings.  I  am 
cold  and  haughty  to  my  equals,  or  su- 
periors, but  my  heart  is  all  tenderness 
to  my  inferiors.  I  love  Jane  the 
leamstress  better  than  Lillie,  proud 
oonsin  Lillie.  I  could  kiss  the  lips  of 
I  b^gar,  but  never  an  equal. 

To  go  back  to  the  time  Mary  turned 
ber  face  from  me.  It  was  still,  very 
still  in  the  room.  I  coulJ  hear  my 
own  heart  beat,  when  a  light  noise  at 
the  old  rickety  casement  attracted  my 
eyes  quickly,  and  there  was  a  face 
precisely  like  Harry  Lane's  pressed 
dose  to  the  glass.  It  can  not  be  that 
he  was  there  at  that  hour.  I  rose  and 
pal  the  blade  of  ray  knife  over  the 
dMr-tatdi,  and  seated  myself  again. 
I  did  not  do  this  because  I  was  atraid, 
for  I  never  knew  what  fear  meant,  but 
lest  poor  Mary  should  be  wakened  by 
some  one  stepping  in.  I  spent  the 
night  in  devising  some  plan  by  which 
I  might  live  a  new  life  among  stran- 
gers. I  have  not  yet  strength  of  char- 
tcter,  or  firmness  of  purpose  to  change 
my  outward  seeming  before  those  who 
do  not  understand  me,  who  do  not 
know  that  I  have  a  world  within  my 
own  heart,  and  can 

■*  Spider-like  spin  my  plftn  ont  anjnrhere.** 

With  the  morning  sunshine  upon 
my  head,  I  resolved  that  no  murmur, 
no  mocking  merriment  should  escape 
me  this  day,  and  I  am  happier  to-night 
than  I  ever  felt  before.  How  strongly 
like  Harry  Lane  that  face  looked  last 
light.  To  he  continued. 


Frequently  ask  yourself  what  you 
have  done,  why  you  have  done  it,  and 
hom  you  have  done  it.  This  will  teach 
TOO  to  inapect  your  actions,  your  mo- 
tivea,  and  the  manner  in  which  you 
disdiarge  your  duty. 


WHERE    ARE    THE    FLOWERS? 

▲VSWSm  TO  THB  QUISTIONINO  OP  A  CHILD. 
BT  MRS.  H.  I.  O.  ARIY. 

No  world  of  joyous  life  appears, 

As  when,  the  summer  long, 
The  birds  poured  out  for  thy  glad  ears 

Their  jubilee  of  song. 
The  trees  ha?e  bared  their  leaf-crowned  heads, 

At  Autumn's  wailings  deep, 
And  sweetly  in  their  silent  beds 

The  flowers  have  gone  to  sleep. 
Fast  bound  by  wintcr^s  icy  thrall, 

The  brook  hath  ceased  its  flow ; 
And  all  around  us  soflly  fall 

The  crystals  of  the  snow, 

My  love, 

The  crystals  of  the  snow. 

See,  here  upon  your  muffler  caught, 

How  fine  these  crystals  are  — 
No  jewel  for  a  princess  wrought 

Is  carved  with  half  the  care. 
Now  melted  'heath  the  fur  it  lurks, 

A  drop,  whose  light  hath  shown 
How  lavish  are  the  perfect  works 

Our  God  hath  round  us  strewn. 
'Mid  winter's  chains  the  silent  land 

Doth  still  with  beauty  glow ;  • 

We  welcome  from  a  Father's  hand 

These  crystals  of  the  snow, 

Sweet  love, 

These  flowrets  of  the  snow. 

Tlie  songs  of  summer  winds  are  changed 

To  anthems  loud  and  deep, 
And  storms  that  have  the  icebergs  ranged. 

About  our  dwellings  sweep. 
If  summer's  singing  winds  rejoice, 

These  wild  notes  please  as  well ; 
As  if  we  changed  a  maiden's  voice 

For  the  deep  organ's  swell. 
The  poor  in  wretched  huts  must  prove 

Stern  winter's  keenest  woe. 
But  deeds  of  charity  and  love 

Will  blossom  'mid  the  snow, 
Dear  child, 

Will  blossom  'raid  the  snow. 

The  earth  that  bath  our  labor  blest 

With  choicest  fruits  that  grow, 
Is  laid,  for  winter's  needed  rest 

Beneath  the  fleecy  snow. 
The  bulbs  we  planted  brown  and  sero 

Before  the  autumn's  close. 
In  spring  with  gorgeous  flowers  wiD  peer 

Glorious  from  their  repose. 
So  we,  from  summer's  life  apart 

Will  well  the  hours  improve. 
And  in  the  garden  of  the  heart 

We  '11  rear  sweet  flowers  of  love, 
My  child, 

Life's  holiest  flowers  of  love. 
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WOMAN. 


WOMAN. 


BY   PKGGY   NIPFIN. 


"  Women  arc  the  poetry  of  the  world  In  the  name 
sense  a«  the  stars  are  the  poetry  of  Heaven.  Clear, 
light-giving.  harmonious,  they  are  the  terrestrial 
pUnetfl  that  rule  the  destinies  of  mankind.*' 

rPHAT  sounds  exquisitely  I  The  au- 
X  thor  of  that  idea  must  have  had 
a  soft  poetical  heart,  a  ranch  softer 
head.  I  wonder  if  the  tender  parent 
of  it  ever  saw  a  woman  playing  at 
quadruped  with  a  sprubbing  brush? 
Poetry!  UmphI  The  stars  are  no 
farther  from  the  writer  of  that  senti- 
ment than  I  would  like  to  be  from 
him.  "Clear,  light-giving,  and  har- 
monious." Say  laugning,  pastry-roll- 
ing, clear  starchers,  and  it  would  seem 
quite  sensible.  The  female  represented 
may  be  clear,  very  clear,  and  you  can 
see  through  the  shallow  fool  too.  She 
may  be  light-giving,  and  so  is  phospho- 
rus ;  but 't  is  neither  warm  nor  pleas- 
ant: and  harmonious  too;  so  is  the 
twitter  of  a  bird  like  her,  and  about  as 
sensible.  She  may  rule  the  destinies 
of  man,  but  destiny  may  be  fixed  in  a 
very  disagreeable  spot.  Say  that  I  am 
a  true  woman,  and  you  have  paid  the 
highest  compliment  I  can  receive,  and 
•top  your  nonsense  if  you  please.  I 
would  as  soon  be  put  up  on  a  pole 
over  the  garret  scuttle,  as  to  be  raised 
to  such  a  place  in  any  man^s  imagina- 
tion, and  would  as  surely  come  down 
most  ingloriously  from  one,  as  the  other. 
Let  that  man  marry  his  angel  if  he 
likes,  and  he  would  most  certainly 
wish  her  to  return  to  heaven  very  soon 
after  marriage.  A  real  substantial 
wife,  and  no  poetry  at  all  about  it,  is 
all  that  will  long  retain  the  regard  of 
any  man  whose  love  is  worth  keeping. 
One  who  can  say  a  sensible  thing  oc- 
casionally, and  who  thinks  as  much  of 
her  husband's  comfort  as  she  does  of 
what  her  neighbors  say.  She  must  bake, 
brew,  sew,  dust,  and  even  share  his  la- 
bors if  necessary,  and  not  feel  ashamed 
of  it  either ;  a  woman  who  is  mistress 
in  the  kitchen,  in  the  parlor,  in  the 
sick  room,  and,  above  all,  possessor  of 
her  husband's  respect  and  love  as  well 
as  admiration,  is  the  only  real  woman. 


The  stars,  poetry,  and  the  clear-light- 
giving  ones  are  bogus.  If  you  do  n't  be- 
lieve it,  try  one,  and  you  will  find  that 
one  poetical  sentiment  is  true,  that 
"Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view ;  "  and  in  your  peculiar  case,  the 
greater  the  distance,  the  greater  the 
enchantment 


ADVICE  TO  THE  GIRLS. 

BUT  how  are  we  to  learn  to  be  good 
wives,  you  may  ask,  while  we  are 
yet  scarcely  more  than  children  ?  We 
answer,  begin  now  to  keep  your  boxes, 
drawers,  desk,  etc.,  in  perfect  order; 
never  put  on  a  garment  with  a  hole  in 
it  when  possible  to  |)revent  it^  and 
never  descend  to  family  prayers  and 
the  breakfast  table  until  your  whole 
person,  from  your  glossy  hair  to  your 
little  feet,  is  peifectly  neat  and  clean. 
We  would  also  advise  every  young 
girl  to  take  care  of  her  own  bedroom, 
for  if  you  learn  how  to  arrange  one 
department  well  in  every  respect,  you 
can  at  once  know  how  to  overlook  a 
whole  house,  however  large. 

You  mnst  take  care  to  abhor  with 
all  your  might,  dust  under  your  bed 
and  bureau,  as  well  as  upon  them. 
Always  hang  up  your  dresses  and 
skirts  on  hooks,  instead  of  leaving 
them  on  backs  of  chairs,  and  pray  do 
not  have  a  battallion  of  shoes  kicking 
about  under  your  bed,  but  put  them 
in  any  bag  or  band -box  that  you  c^n 
get  for  that  purpose,  properly  paired, 
and  not  with  "  one  mate,  and  one  odd 
one." 

Perhaps  an  additional  inducement 
for  taking  care  of  your  own  rooms  will 
be  the  last,  that  to  throw  up  your 
windows  and  make  your  bed,  dust, 
sweep  your  apartment,  will  give  you  a 
healthy  bloom  upon  your  cheek,  which 
all  the  cosmetics  in  the  world  could 
not  impart  If,  our  dear  young  lady 
readers,  yoti  will  take  our  advice,  and 
begin  at  once  to  overcome  whatever 
disorderly  habits  you  have,  you  will  in 
the  end  grow  to  be  women  who  have 
the  will    and    ability   to  impart   an 
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immeiise  deal  of  comfort  and  happiness 
to  whoever  may  have  the  good  fortune 
to  many  you ;  and  we  are  sure  that 
you  can  not  imagine,  in  this  world,  a 
more  gmtifying  destiny,  unless,  indeed, 
you  are  horrible,  gorgonized,  strong- 
minded  females,  or  heartless,  fashiona- 
ble flirts,  who,  not  knowing  what  real 
lore  is,  spend  their  empty  lives  in  mak- 
ing pretense  of  affection,  and  degrade 
the  highest  attribute  of  their  natures 
into  a  foot-ball,  to  be  kicked  about 
from  one  to  another. 


PARTING. 

■ 

Farewell  i 
Tei  in  the  zenith  thj  star  maj  shioe, 
Fame  with  her  wreaih  thy  brow  may  twine, 
Each  fond  wish  of  thy  heart  be  thine, 

Farewell! 

YetsUyl 
Tbe  8oq1  wiU  waste  in  ambition  s  flame, 
lliere^s  a  brighter  wreath  than  that  of  fame, 
Se^  not  to  win  the  poet's  name  — 

Oh  stay  I 

Adienl 
Ihy  friendship  strew  thy  path  with  flowers, 
Whoee  haes  shall  brighten  in  darkest  honrs, 
Siidi  as  shall  bloom  in  heavenly  bowers, 
Adieal 

LiROT. 


CORNELIA. 

BT  MART  J.  CR06M AJf . 

"Voit  I  erer  be  caHed  the  daifftater  of  Sdido, 
ather  tban  mother  of  the  Gnccbi  f " 

Tbocoh  centuries  have  roMed  away, 
And  darkness  once  again  held  sway, 

When  died  the  " Son  of  man;" 
Tet  on  th'  historic  page  still  lives, 
Ae  brightness  that  Ifay  memory  gives 

To  gild  life's  little  span. 

"  Daughter  of  Sdpio !  **  yet  woald'st  claim 
A  richer  boon,  a  prouder  name. 

"  Mother  of  Gracchi  I '^ 
A  joyful  fountain  bursts  its  seal — 
With  Hfe  is  linked  a  higher  weal, 

To  fiune  a  stronger  tie. 


( with  pride  her  praises  taught, 
Admiring  Greeks  the  echoes  caught, 

And  told  them  o^er  and  o'er ; 
While  gifts  from  foreign  princes  came 
To  her  who  left  the  Scipio^s  i 
More  radiant  than  befi>re. 
VOL.  III.  3. 


Some  golden  link  from  lovers  bright  chain 
The  angel  Death  once  and  again 

Glfdmed  with  relentless  power ; 
But  brighter  through  the  earth-clouds  beamed 
Those  gems  of  soul,  which  God-like  seemed, 

Her  true  and  native  dower. 

And  long  shall  Lethe^s  waters  roll, 

Ere  they  shall  blot  from  fame^s  proud  scroll, 

Cornelia  *s  shining  light ; 
Not  till  the  voice  of  history 's  hushed, — 
Not  till  the  footprints  of  the  just 

Are  lost  in  error's  night. 


FIRESroE  EDUCATION. 

HUMAN  society  is  composed  of  fam- 
ilies. A  family  consists  of  hus- 
band, wife,  children.  This  is  not  an 
accidental  or  arbitrary  arrangement 
The  fomily  compact  originates  in  the 
necessities  of  our  nature ;  has  existed 
from  the  creation ;  and,  by  the  good 
providence  of  God,  will  continue  till 
the  end  of  time.  Acx*ordingly,  all  at- 
tempts to  encroach  on  the  obligations, 
as  well  as  the  privileges,  of  the  family 
relationship,  have  proved  less  or  more 
nugatory,  and  must  ever  inevitably  do 
so.  It  may  be  a  matter  for  considera- 
tion whether  the  government  of  a  na- 
tion should  be  a  monarchy  or  a  democ- 
racy ;  or,  as  in  England,  a  mixture  of 
both  ;  but  there  is  no  need  for  consid- 
ering on  what  principles  human  beings 
shall  be  cared  for  in  the  domestic  gov- 
ernment; these  principles  have  been  set- 
tled long  ago  by  the  Creator,  when  he 
made  man,  and  any  cavil  on  the  sub- 
ject would  be  altogether  worthless. 
What  is  the  fundamental  object  of  the 
family  compact,  is  extremely  evident : 
a  due  proportion  for  the  affections,  and 
for  the  nurture  and  education  of  chil- 
dren —  the  latter  insured  by  the  per- 
manence of  the  matrimonial  engage- 
ment. Thus,  by  what  we  must  call  a 
primary  ordination,  father,  mother, 
children,  compose  a  community  dis- 
tinct in  its  character,  and  which  all 
must  recognize  as  essential  to  the  sub- 
sistence and  well-being  of  civil  society. 
We  have  considered  it  necessary  to 
state  thus  broadly  at  the  outset  what 
appears  to  be  the  primary  principles 
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of  human  relationship ;  for  there  are 
not  wanting  parties  who  would  en- 
deavor to  rear  systems  of  society  in 
"which  the  family  compact  is  to  have 
no  place,  and  parental  care  is  to  he 
absolved  from  its  duties  —  a  dream  of 
the  imagination,  which  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  will  ever  reject  as 
visionary,  and  cx>nsider,  for  all  good 
purposes,  to  be  impracticable. 

Whatever  be  the  benevolence  of 
plans  propounded  for  the  rearing  of 
children  apart  from  the  parental  roof, 
it  can  not  escape  notice  that  they  pro- 
ceed on  a  misconception  of  whnt  edu- 
cation really  is.  In  the  treatment 
which  nature  dictates,  the  child  is  to 
be  cared  for  in  various  ways,  and  for 
these  various  ways  education  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  under  the  immediate  di- 
rection of  parents,  is  indispensable ; 
in  a  word.  Fireside  Education  is  nec- 
essary to  form  the  perfect  being. 

Fireside  education  is  thus  a  wide 
and  comprehensive  thing  :  its  enlight- 
ened object  is  to  transform  a  weak, 
uninstructed  child  into  a  healthy  and 
accomplished  man  or  woman.  What 
a  variety  of  considerations  are  neces- 
sarily engaged  in  this  onerous  duty  ! 
The  child  is  to  be  cared  for  physically ; 
that  is,  as  regards  food,  warmth,  cloth- 
ing, exercise,  and,  it  may  be,  medical 
attendance.  He  is  to  be  cared  for 
morally;  in  which  is  involved  the 
suppression  of  evil  passions,  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  affections,  kindness  to 
animals,  love  of  honesty  and  truth, 
and  worship  of  the  Divine  Being. 
He  is  to  be  cared  for  intellectually; 
that  is,  he  is  to  be  instructed  in  all 
useful  knowledge,  in  order  that  he  may 
with  advantage  perform  his  part  in 
society. 

Any  routine  of  education  which 
does  not  embrace  all  these  particulars, 
is  of  course  imperfect.  Education,  as 
respects  mere  physical  training,  may 
produce  a  man  healthful  in  constitu- 
tion, and  handsome  in  appearance,  ac- 
complished, possibly,  in  walking,  rid- 
ing, or  in  the  performance  of  manual 
operations;  but  he  who  possesses  no 
more  education  than  this,  is  at  best 


only  an  elegant  savage.  Gladiators, 
the  knights  of  old,  boxers,  rope-dan- 
cers, and  similar  personages,  furnished 
examples  of  this  proficiency.  Physi- 
cal, united  with  intellectual  education, 
but  without  moral  training,  produces 
a  still  more  dangerous  character ;  it  is 
persons  so  educated  who  compose  a 
large  section  of  clever  and  designing 
criminals,  also  ambitious  and  unprinci- 
pled men,  in  different  ranks  of  society. 
Physical,  with  intellectual  education, 
is  pretty  nearly  the  entire  amount  of 
culture  imparted  at  hospital  seminaries. 
No  doubt  at  these  institutions  the  pu- 
pils listen  to  moral  admonitions,  and 
repeat  answers  to  questions  on  religious 
subjects ;  but  that  is  ngt  moral  educa- 
tion, in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
and  therefore  they  necessarily  are  de- 
prived of  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  of  youthful  culture. 

Moral  education  may  be  guided  by 
books  and  verbal  admonitions ;  precept 
and  persuitsibn  are  of  undeniable  util- 
ity ;  but,  strictly  speaking,  moral  cul- 
ture is  valueless  unless  principle  is 
confirmed  into  habit  A  child,  for 
example,  may  be  taught  to  commit  to 
memory  answers  to  an  immense  vari- 
ety of  questions,  psalms,  hymns,  and 
passages  of  Scripture ;  and  he  may  be 
made  to  know  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  sinful  to  steal,  lie,  or  injure  his 
neighbor ;  yet,  with  all  this,  and  appa- 
rently a  paragon  of  learning,  he  may 
be  little  better  than  a  heathen,  and 
have  no  proper  sense  of  applying  his 
knowledge  to  the  regulation  of  his 
own  conduct.  The  true  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon  is,  that  the  whole 
course  of  moral  instruction  has  been 
a  deceptive  make-believe.  The  power 
of  memory  was  evoked ;  but  memory 
is  not  principle. 

In  infant  schools,  which  are  a  spe- 
cies of  enlarged  and  well-conducted 
family  circles,  the  feelings  and  propen- 
sities are  subjected  to  a  systematic 
training  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
children ;  and  where  parents  are  incap- 
able of  properly  conducting  home  ed- 
ucation, mfant  schools  are  indispensable. 
Indepently  of  these  valuable  institutions, 
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however,  there  is  a  lesser  or  greater 
necessity  for  family  intercourse,  and 
Umentabie  is  the  fate  of  that  child  for 
whom  no  domestic  hearth  offers  its 
cheering  influence.  Th«  fireside  may 
be  homely,  or  it  may  be  dignified  ;  but 
whether  it  belongs  to  poor  or  rich,  it 
may  be  equally  a  shrine  of  the  atifec- 
tions,  a  scene  of  happiness,  a  school  of 
the  heart. 

A  school  of  the  heart  I  In  these 
words  we  arrive  at  the  true  oj)eration 
of  moral  principle.  The  lieart  must 
be  touched ;  the  baser  propensities  sub- 
dned ;  the  higher  emotions  quickened ; 
and  all  made  love  and  joy  within. 
And  how  can  this  be  done  ?  Only  by 
moral  and  religious  principle  being 
confirmed  by  training  and  exercise,  in 
reference  to  companions,  parents,  bro- 
thers, sisters,  and  other  relations,  as 
well  as  the  general  circumstances  by 
which  we  are  surrounded.  The  very 
act  of  loving  and  of  consulting  the  feel- 
ings of  those  with  whom  we  are  do- 
mesticated, strengthens  the  tendency 
to  well-doing.  Nor  are  the  incidents 
which  occur  in  a  family  without  their 
value.  Births,  deaths,'meetings  of  re- 
lations, misfortunes,  things  joyful  and 
things  sorrowful,  are  all  means  of 
moral  culture.  So,  likewise,  within 
the  domestic  circle,  are  acquired  hab- 
its of  order  and  perseverance,  ideas  of 
personal  intercourse  and  courtesy, 
along  with  much  familiar  but  useful 
knowledge.  Recollections  of  a  youth- 
ful and  well-regulated  home  form  also 
a  source  of  refined  gratification  in  af- 
ter-life. How  frequently  has  it  been 
confessed  that  the  remembrance  of  a 
father's  solicitude  and  affection  has 
acted  like  a  perpetual  beacon  in  warn- 
ing from  vice!  Old  remembrances, 
however,  center  chiefly  round  the  mo- 
ther. She  is  the  divinity  of  the  child, 
aod  was  all  in  all  to  him  before  he 
knew  of  any  other  object  of  veneration. 
What  hosts  of  remembrances  of  this 
dear  departed  shade  1  Her  early  at- 
teniion  to  all  his  little  wants ;  her  anx- 
iety about  his  personal  appearance  and 
behavior,  as  she  used  to  send  him  forth 
every  morning  to  school ;  her  attempts 


to  shelter  him  from  rebuke  and  punish- 
ment; perhaps  her  privations,  her  suf- 
ferings, in  widowhood ;  her  heroic 
struggles  to  maintain  appearances,  and 
get  her  boy  forward  in  the  world  ;  her 
delight,  finally,  in  living  to  see  him  in 
that  position  of  respectability  which  for 
years  had  been  the  object  of  her  most 
fondly-cherished  hopes ;  the  tranquil 
close  of  her  existence  and  dying  bless- 
ing—  all  this,  and  much  more,  may  be 
said  to  form  an  inextinguishable  inher- 
itance of  pleasurable  recollection  —  a 
fountain  of  feeling  perpetually  welling 
out,  and  irrigating  those  dreary  wastes 
of  hard  every -day  toil  and  thought 
which  lie  irksomely  in  the  path  of  life. 
.  Nor  are  the  benefits  of  family  in- 
tercourse in  their  immediate  or  remote 
consequences  confined  to  the  children. 
**  We  are  very  apt  to  imagine  that  the 
family  arrangement  is  entirely  for  the 
sake  of  the  young  —  that  the  children 
are  exclusively  benefited  ;  and  that,  if 
it  is  disturbed  or  set  aside,  the  children 
are  the  only  persons  who  sufier.  On 
the  contrary,  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
old  are  as  much  interested  in  this  di- 
vine institution  as  the  young ;  that  it 
is  as  beneficial  to  parents  as  to  chil- 
dren ;  and  that  any  departure  from  it 
must  bring  a  penalty  upon  the  parents 
equal  to  any  which  the  children  can 
suffer.  We  are  accustomed  to  hear 
much,  and  very  justly,  of  the  obliga- 
tions which  children  owe  to  their  pa- 
rents. But  while  they  very  wisely 
impress  this  on  their  children,  people 
are  very  ready  to  forget,  or  not  remark, 
that  as  the  child  owes  much  to  the  pa- 
rent, so  the  parent  owes  much  to  the 
child  ;  that  while  he  has  been  the  ob- 
ject and  receiver  of  good,  he  has  also 
been  the  minister  of  good :  and  every 
loving  thought,  every  toil,  every  sacn- 
fice  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  has  re- 
ceived from  day  to  day  a  return  —  a 
real  and  most  precious  reward.  Surely 
those  persons  judge  very  erroneously 
who  imagine  that  all  the  care,  trouble^ 
and  expense  they  lay  out  upon  their 
children  is  so  much  capital  sunk,  and 
from  which  no  return  is  to  be  expected 
till  the  child  has  grown  to  maturity, 
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or  at  least  till  he  has  reached  the  years 
of  discretion.  We  are  very  apt  to 
reckon  nothing  a  blessing  which  does 
not  come  to  us  in  a  material  form ;  and 
so  we  sometimes  undervalue  or  over- 
look our  highest  privileges,  because 
they  do  not  address  themselves  to  our 
eyes,  and  can  not  be  felt  or  handled  by 
us.  To  any  one  who  observes  and  re- 
flects, it  will,  I  think,  be  evident  that 
the  parent  is  as  much  the  better  for 
the  child  as  the  child  is  for  the  parent ; 
that  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  bestow 
as  much  on  manhood,  womanhood,  old 
age,  as  they  derive  from  them ;  that 
this  is  an  instance  of  that  general  law, 
that  we  can  not  do  good  to  others 
without  getting  good  from  them.  In 
this  field  it  is  impossible  to  sow  with- 
out reaping ;  for  the  same  soil  which 
receives  the  seed  from  the  bountiful 
hand,  returns  it  with  increase.  What 
blessings,  then,  are  children  the  means 
of  conveying  to  their  parents!  In 
other  words,  how  is  it  needful,  for  the 
sake  of  the  father  and  mother,  as  well 
as  of  their  offi^ring,  that  the  family 
life  should  be  jealously  guarded  ? 

"  The  celebrated  Lord  Erskine  has 
told  us  that  he  never  robed  himself  to 
plead  at  the  bar,  but  he  thought  he 
felt  his  children  pulling  at  his  gown  ; 
and  if  the  history  of  human  thoughts 
were  legible  to  us  as  it  is  to  the  eye  of 
God,  we  should  doubtless  find  that 
multitudes  of  the  greatest  men  —  men 
who  were  great  in  the  good  that  they 
were  enabled  to  achieve,  which  is  the 
truest  greatness — drew  their  strongest 
stimulants  from  the  families  God  had 
given  them ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  myriads  who  have  lived  usefully 
and  well,  had  been  saved  from  vices  to 
which  they  were  prone,  by  the  consid- 
eration that  these  would  involve  in 
ruin  those  who  were  dearer  to  them 
than  their  own  life.  I  might  add  a 
great  deal  more  to  show  that  those 
persons  are  in  a  grievous  mistake  who 
fancy  that,  however  necessary  the  pa- 
rent may  be  to  the  child,  the  child  is 
not  necessary  or  beneficial  to  the  pa- 
rent It  appears  to  me  on  the  con- 
trary, that  parents  who  do  their  duty, 


and  keep  their  eyes  open,  will  acknowl- 
edge that  they  have  been  amply  repaid, 
day  by  day,  for  all  their  anxiety,  labor, 
and  pains ;  that  the  pleasures  and  in- 
struction, the  incitements  to  good,  the 
salutary  restraints  which  their  children 
have  supplied,  the  thoughts  they  have 
suggested,  the  feelings  they  have  in- 
spired, were  cheaply  purchased  even 
with  the  cost  and  care  of  a  family . 
and  that  children  are  not,  as  men  bur-' 
ied  in  selfishness  esteem,  a  mere  tax 
and  burden,  but  truly  a  promise  and  a 
blessing,  as  they  have  pronounced  them 
who  lived  in  the  ages  of  faith." 

So  much  we  have  thought  it  desir- 
able to  say  on  the  general  advantages 
of  fireside  in  preference  to  any  other 
species  of  management  for  the  young ; 
and  we  now  proceed  to  the  more  spe- 
cial object  of  the  present  sheet. 

We  take  it  for  granted  at  the  out- 
set that  parents  desire  to  see  their 
children  grow  up  healthful,  intelligent, 
honest,  orderly,  good-hearted —  beings 
able  to  perform  their  part  creditably  in 
society,  and  a  comfort  to  all  connected 
with  them.  Attention  to  them  from 
birth  can  not  insure  these  good  results ; 
but  it  will  go  far  toward  doing  so.  It 
is,  at  all  events,  the  duty  of  every  pa- 
rent to  do  the  utmost  in  his  power  to 
rear  his  children  properly,  if  only  to 
avoid  future  self-reproaches  for  his  neg- 
lect 

IfORAL    TRAINING. 

That  which  we  would  here  most 
emphatically  insist  on  is,  that  in  youth, 
as  well  as  in  infancy,  the  child  should, 
as  far  as  reason  or  convenience  will  al- 
low, be  suffered  to  associate  with  his 
parents.  Socially,  the  child  is  the 
equal  of  his  father  and  mother.  He 
is  younger,  but  in  other  respects  he  is 
an  equal,  and  should  be  treated  as 
such.  It  may  seem  strange  that  we 
should  speak  of  what  seems  to  be  an 
evident  truth  ;  but  this,  like  many  other 
truths,  is  unfortunately  apt  to  be  lost 
sight  of.  We  almost  everywhere  see 
children  treated  as  if  they  were  infe- 
rior beings,  and  kept  systematically  out 
of  sight,  like  toys,  only  to  be  shown 
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and  fondled  on  certain  occasions.  In 
a  right  domestic  management,  bow- 
ever,  the  children  are  to  be  viewed  as 
only  younger  men  and  women,  and  re- 
spected accordingly.  Much  practical 
advantage  will  arise  from  this  consider- 
ation, as  will  be  immediately  explained. 
A  child  has  every  thing  to  learn,  and 
he  learns  best  by  having  good  examples 
for  imitation.  If  you,  therefore,  desire 
to  see  your  children  well-behaved,  do 
not  leave  them  in  the  charge  of  ser- 
vants, who  are  for  the  most  part  igno- 
rant, and  otherwise  not  well  adapted  \x> 
train  the  minds  of  young  persons. 
Bear  and  superintend  your  children 
yourself,  at  least  in  all  matters  of  gen- 
eral intercourse.  They  maybe  dressed 
and  cleaned  by  domestics,  and  domes- 
tics may  also  walk  out  with  them  ;  but 
let  them  spend  a  considerable  part  of 
their  time  with  you  daily  in  the  parlor. 
In  short,  you,  the  parents,  are  to  be  the 
model  to  be  imitated,  not  the  girl  who 
is  hired  to  sweep  out  the  rooms,  or  to  do 
any  other  humble  office  in  the  house- 
hold. Being  thus  the  companions  of 
your  children,  and  conscious  that  every 
word  you  utter,  and  every  thing  you 
do,  will  be  imitated,  you  will  of  course 
take  i*are  to  say  and  do  nothing  which 
can  lead  to  improper  habits. 

Temper.  In  all  families  there  are 
differences  of  character :  one  child  will 
be  lively,  another  dull ;  some  will  have 
^od,  others  bad  tempers.  It  is  of  first 
importance  to  cultivate  a  cheerful  tem- 
per in  children, and  therefore  the  greater 
care  will  be  required  in  this  respect 
when  there  appears  to  be  any  deficiency 
in  the  natural  disposition.  Much  will 
depend  on  how  you  treat  the  child.  If 
it  be  peevish,  do  not  scold  or  threaten 
it ;  and,  we  may  add,  in  no  circumstan- 
eesget  out  of  temper  with  it 

T^e  mother  ot  a  family  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted  pursues  the  follow- 
inxr  excellent  plan  with  her  children. 
When  one  of  them  cries,  or  is  otherwise 
in  bad  humor,  she  says,  **0h,  I  see 
Toa  are  not  well,  my  dear ;  I  think  you 
had  better  go  to  bed,  and  I  will  give  you 
a  little  medicine."  This  kind  of  sym- 
psthj  usually  sets  all  to  rights.    The 


disinclination  to  be  put  to  bed  and  take 
medicine  acts  as  a  sovereign  remedy. 

Some  parents  are  constantly  telling 
their  children  not  to  do  this,  and  not  to 
do  that.  This  is  not  treating  them  as 
equals,  and  too  prominently  establishes 
the  principle  'of  inferiority.  Children 
should  not  be  talked  to  as  if  they  were 
dogs.  They  should  be  reauested,  not 
ordered ;  at  least  in  all  ordinary  mat- 
ters, and  when  they  commit  no  act  of 
insubordination.  "I  should  think  you 
had  better  not  meddle  with  that  knife  ; 
it  is  rather  sharp."  "  I  would  let  alone 
that  piece  of  broken  glass ;  it  is  dan- 
gerous." "  Do  n't  you  think  this  would 
be  a  pleasant  day  for  a  walk?"  I 
thought  you  would  not  have  done  so 
foolish  a  thing."  "  I  am  sorry  we  can 
not  bear  that  noise  ;  and  I  think  you 
had  better  go  to  the  nursery."'  By 
accustoming  children  to  such  mild  lan- 
guage, they  learn  to  be  mild  them- 
selves. A  soft  word  will  do  more  with 
such  children  than  i^  torrent  of  re- 
proof. 

Firmness,  however,  is  as  requisite 
as  mildness  in  family  management. 
On  this  point  we  beg  to  extract  the 
following  observations  from  the  work 
of  Mr.  Goodrich  on  "  Fireside  Educa- 
tion: "  "Some  children  are  easily 
managed,  but  there  are  few  who  will 
not  sometimes  try  to  have  their  own 
way.  At  one  time  they  will  attempt 
to  evade,  at  another  they  will  brave, 
authority.  In  this  species  of  strife 
they  are  often  sharp-witted  and  dex- 
trous, and  sometimes  intrepid,  perti- 
nacious, and  headstrong.  If  they  suc- 
ceed once,  they  gather  courage ;  if 
twice,  they  feel  assured ;  if  thrice,  they 
triumph.  The  only  safe  method  is  for 
the  parent  to  meet  the  first  resistance 
of  the  child  with  firmness,  and  by  no 
means  to  permit  himself  to  be  bafHed 
either  by  evasion  or  defiance.  But 
great  caution  is  to  be  used.  The  ob- 
ject should  be,  not  merely  to  make  the 
child  obey  externally,  but  internally ; 
to  make  the  obedience  sincere  and 
hearty,  and  to  make  it  fiow  alike  from 
affection,  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  convic- 
tion that  he  consalts  his  true  interest  in 
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so  doing.  All  these  motives  should 
be  brought  to  concur  in  the  act ;  if 
any  one  of  them  is  wanting,  the  obe- 
dience is  imperfect.  To  accomplish 
this  thorough  subjection  of  the  child 
to  parental  authority,  it  is  obvious 
thatgreat  prudence  Ts  necessary.  There 
must  be  no  violence,  no  display  of 
temper,  no  angry  looks,  no  hasty 
words.  Before  he  can  expect  to  gov- 
ern a  child,  a  parent  must  first  learn  to 
jTovern  himself,  llis  own  passions  be- 
ing under  control,  his  heart  chastened, 
and  the  traces  of  vexation  swept  from 
his  countenance,  he  may  meet  the  re- 
bellious child,  assured  of  triumph. 
That  child  might  resist  threats,  and  be 
hardened  by  force ;  but  it  will  not 
long  resist  patient  kindness,  tender 
remonstrance,  affectionate  counsel. 

Truth,  Accustom  your  children, 
from  the  earliest  infancy,  to  speak  the 
truth ;  and  this  they  will  do,  if  not 
prevented  by  servants,  or  by  their 
parents.  How  lamentable  is  it  to  find 
persons  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  obliga- 
tion as  to  encourage  deceit  in  their 
children !  A  motlier  will  be  heard 
admonishing  them  to  conceal  such  a 
thing  from  the  knowledge  of  their 
father  —  to  say  they  ^  did  not  see  so 
and  so,  etc.  Such  deceits  are  ruinous 
to  the  moral  character  of  children, 
and,  we  need  not  say  here,  that  they 
are  grossly  wicked. 

Children  should  never  hear  a  false- 
hood uttered.  The  very  idea  of  there 
being  such  a  thing  as  untruth  ought 
not  to  come  across  their  mind,  unless 
indeed,  when  the  criminality  and  fruits 
of  falsehood  require  explanation  and 
reproof.  Every  encouragement,  even 
to  the  pardoning  of  offenses,  should 
be  given  to  truth.  Cultivate  in  the 
child's  mind  a  love  of  candor,  straight- 
tbrwardness,  honor,  and  integrity,  along 
with  a  corresponding  hatred  of  false- 
hood, equivocation,  dishonesty,  and 
meannesss.  Lessons  in  these  things, 
however,  will  be  of  little  use.  The 
cultivation  must  be  by  the  training  of 
motives  and  principles  into  confirmed 
habits,  and  that  can  be  realized  only 
within  the  family  circle. 


ReUgioiLS  impressions^  in  the  same 
manner,  require  to  be  made  in  the 
first  place  by  parents  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  means  of  practical  habits  and 
personal  explanations.  As  the  mind 
expands,  the  leading  characteristics  of 
creation  and  Providence,  the  nature  of 
God,  and  the  reasons  for  his  being  an 
object  of  veneration  and  worship,  may 
be  explained.  And  from  these  as 
starting  points,  all  proper  explanations 
as  to  religious  doctrine  and  duties  will 
naturally  diverge. 

Some  parents,  either  because  they 
are  themselves  ignorant,  or  because 
they  will  not  take  the  trouble,  leave 
their  children  to  pick  up  religious 
knowledge  from  catechisms,  the  learn- 
ing of  which  they  rigorously  enforce. 
We  fear  no  little  mischief  arises  fro:n 
this  practice.  Few  young  people  can 
understand  the  meaning  of  catechisms, 
and  the  obligation  to  learn  them,  as  a 
task,  is  apt  to  disgust  them  with  what 
ought  to  be  the  grandest  of  all  sub- 
jects of  meditation.  We  advise  great 
caution  in  the  way  of  enforcing  cate- 
chetical instruction. 


PERSONAL   HABITS - 


-  HEALTH. 


Speaking,  Speak  to  and  in  the 
presence  of  children  in  correct  phrase- 
ology and  grammar.  Never  emplo}'  a 
single  slang  or  loose  expression.  Let 
the  sounds,  the  emphasis,  the  diction, 
be  all  as  they  ought  to  be.  This  may 
be  troublesome  —  not,  however,  to 
people  of  good  education  —  but  re- 
member the  reward  which  will  ensue. 
Accustomed  to  speak  correctly  from 
infancy,  the  child,  as  a  matter  of  habit, 
will  avoid  errors  of  expression,  and 
scarcely  require  any  instruction  in  the 
dry  rules  of  grammar. 

One  of  the  most  serious  errors  in 
education  is  habituating  children  to 
speak  ungrammatically  ;  not  from  any 
deliberate  intention,  but  from  mere 
carelessness,  and  more  particularly 
from  leaving  them  almost  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  servants.  By  this  sort 
of  tuition,  children  are  compelled  to 
learn  two  dialects  instead  of  one  — 
the  ungrammatical  form  of  speech  in 
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nse  among  the  lowest  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  that  which  is  seen  in  books. 
Unfortunately,  the  former  becomes 
their  rernacular;  and  so  little  do 
they  acquire  of  correct  speech,  that 
Bchoohnasters  spend  years  in  trying 
to  impart  to  them  a  proper  knowledge 
of  grammar.  We  repeat,  that  if  chil- 
dren be  taught  to  speak  correctly  from 
the  first,  they  will  be  saved  the  drudg- 
ery of  learning  grammar  by  rule.  The 
practice  of  requiring  children  to  be  in- 
structed to  speak  and  write  correctly 
by  schoolmasters,  is  by  no  means  cred- 
itable to  intelligent  parents,  and  af- 
fords too  strong  grounds  for  the  belief 
that  this  branch  of  culture  is  generally 
neglected. 

Manners.  If  parents  possess  good 
manners,  so  also  will  their  children,  if 
they  be  allowed  to  associate  with  them. 
Thus,  a  child,  as  his  perceptions  be- 
come more  vigorous,  will  instinctively, 
and  with  very  litt^le  verbal  instruction, 
learn  to  come  into  and  go  out  of  a 
room,  speak  to  and  shake  hands  with 
yiiitora,  sit  at  table,  and  so  on,  all  ac- 
cording to  what  is  usually  considered 
good  manners.  Sedateness  in  chil- 
dren is  of  course  out  of  the  question, 
and  ought  neither  to  be  expected  nor 
insisted  on.  All  that  is  wanted  is  a 
reasonable  attention  to  decorum,  along 
with  a  happy  buoyancy  of  disposition. 
Manners  can  not  be  taught  by  rule. 
Some  parents,  not  aware  of  this  fact, 
pursue  the  following  practice:  To 
suit  their  own  immediate  convenience, 
they  keep  their  children  aloof  in  nur- 
series, or  in  the  hands  of  servants,  and 
only  permit  them  to  enter  the  parlor  as 
I  special  indulgence.  Finding  that 
this  creates  bashfiilness,  they  endeavor 
to  school  their  children  into  certain 
forms  of  behavior.  Thus  they  will  be 
heard  giving  them  the  following  di- 
rections :  *'  When  you  come  into  the 
Toom,  you  will  be  sure  to  go  and  shake 
hands  with  all  the  gentlemen  ;  and  re- 
member not  to  hang  down  your  head, 
but  look  everybody  in  the  face,  as  if 
you  were  not  ashamed.  And  remem- 
ber not  to  slip  behind  the  chairs,  or  go 
below  the  table,  for  nobody  wishes  to 


do  you  any  harm ;  and  remember  to 
say,  *Yes,  sir,'  or  'No,  sir,'  when  a 
G:entleman  speaks  to  you ;  and  remem- 
ber to  speak  prettily,  and  do  n*t  suck, 
or  put  your  finger  in  your  mouth ;  and 
above  all  things,  remember  not  to 
make  a  noise,  for  if  you  do,  I  shall 
have  you  turned  out  of  the  room. 
Now,  therefore,  remember  to  behave 
yourself;  and  if  you  do  n%  It  will  be 
the  worse  for  you." 

And  this  is  called  teaching  man- 
ners !  We  would  not  speak  harshly 
on  the  subject ;  for  mothers  who  ad- 
dress themselves  in  this  form  to  their 
children,  only  err  from  ignorance  of 
their  duties.  All  telling  about  behav- 
ior to  children  is  the  next  thing  to 
useless.  The  tme  method  of*  teaching 
manners  is  to  let  them  be  fixed  by 
habit ;  and  this,  as  already  stated,  is 
done  by  the  simple  process  of  bringing 
up  children  in  the  society  of  their  pa- 
rents, for  by  this  means  they  have  to 
behave  well  as  a  mere  matter  of  imi- 
tation. The  companionship,  however, 
requires  to  be  general,  not  at  particu- 
lar occasions. 

We  would  hold  it  to  be  an  impossi- 
bility to  impart  agreeable  manners  to 
children,  if  they  are  turned  out  of  the 
parlor  in  the  objurgatory  strain  which 
IS  sometimes  employed.  Becoming 
tired  of  them,  or  wishing  to  be  private, 
the  father  or  mother  will  occasion- 
ally be  heard  telling  them,  in  an  an- 
gry tone  of  voice,  "  to  go  out  of  the 
room  this  moment,  or  they  will  beat 
them  if  they  do  n't."  How  can  chil- 
dren, who  are  thus  scolded  and  tyran- 
nized over,  be  expected  to  come  forward 
cheerfully  in  company?  Oppressed 
with  apprehensions,  and  positively  ig- 
norant of  modes  of  behavior  from  want 
of  training,  they  are  alternately  timid 
and  restless;  and  feeling  themselves 
under  a  restraint  in  company,  they 
gladly  rush  into  the  society  of  servants, 
or  of  any  companions  they  can  pick  up. 

Health  and  cleanliness.  To  insure, 
as  far  as  possible,  bodily  health  in 
yt>ur  children,  let  them  enjoy  the  open 
air  daily  ;  accustom  them  to  walk,  and 
to  take  pleasure    in  out-door  excur- 
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fiioDs.  Let  them  sleep  in  airy  apart- 
ments, and  cause  them  to  attend  strictly 
to  personal  cleanliness.  Do  not  leave 
it  to  chance,  but  instruct  them  how 
they  should  wash  their  face  and  hands, 
clean  their  teeth  every  morning,  and 
comb  and  brush  their  hair. 

As  they  grow  up,  make  them  fully 
aware  of  the  necessity  for  attending  to 
various  matters  connected  with  their 
ov9^  health.  Among  other  things,  the 
operation  of  various  kinds  of  food  on 
the  system,  and  the  danger  of  excessive 
indulgence,  should  be  explained  as  op- 
portunities occur.  Some  knowledge 
of  the  administration  and  operation  of 
medicines  —  not  the  trash  of  quack 
advertisers  —  should  likewise  be  com- 
municated. 

By  precept,  as  well  as  by  example, 
children  should  be  warned  against  in- 
temperance. Unfortunately,  many  pa- 
rents, influenced  by  no  bad  intentions, 
but  only  from  heedlessness,  or  misap- 
plied affection,  are  seen  giving  their 
children  drops  of  wine,  or  other  kinds 
of  intoxicating  liquor,  and  so  commenc- 
ing bad  habitSi  When  the  children 
are  constitutionally  tender,  these  in- 
dulgences will  seriously  damage  health, 
besides  being  perhaps  morally  ru- 
inous. 

Many  persons,  men  and  women,  are 
seen  to  have  irregularly  set  or  bad  teeth. 
In  almost  every  instance  this  has  been 
caused  by  the  carelessness  of  parents. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  mother  to  watch 
the  growth  of  her  childrens'  teeth; 
and  if  any  of  them  appear  to  be  grow- 
ing in  an  irregular  manner,  she  should 
cause  them  to  be  put  in  proper  order 
by  a  dentist.  Some  American  mothers 
are  scrupulously  careful  on  this  point, 
and  they  have,  accordingly,  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  their  children  grow 
up  with  rows  of  fine  teeth. 

Self-tervice,  Accustom  your  chil- 
dren to  use  their  hands  as  well  as  their 
heads.  Teach  them  that  they  must 
learn  to  serve  themselves ;  that  they 
can  not  expect  always  to  be  ministered 
to  by  servants  or  by  their  mothers. 

All  boys  and  girls  should  acquire  a 
habit  of  keeping  their  clothes  as  neat 


and  clean  as  possible,  and  of  laying 
them  by  for  future  use.  Girls,  in  par- 
ticular, can  not  too  early  learn  to  fold 
up  and  put  away  their  clothes,  and  to 
acquire  other  habits  of  neatness  and 
order. 

At  the  proper  age,  girls  should  be 
taught  to  knit,  dam,  and  sew.  The 
abihty  to  make  and  mend  their  own 
garments  will  to  many  prove  little  less 
than  a  fortune.  The  art  of  mending 
is  at  least  indispensable ;  and  no  mo- 
ther performs  her  duty  who  does  not 
insist  on  her  daughters  acquiring  this 
accomplishment.  Every  girl  should 
be  made  to  understand  that  a  hole  in 
her  stockings  or  gloves,  or  any  similar 
defect  in  her  dress,  is  a  mark  of  per- 
sonal indolence. 

Boys  and  girls  as  they  grow  up, 
should  equally  acquire  the  power  of 
doing  many  little  things  which  will 
prove  useful  in  life.  We  know  the  fa- 
ther of  a  family  who.insists  on  each  of 
his  children  learning  how  to  tie  differ- 
ent kinds  of  knots,  to  tie  up  par- 
cels with  cord,  to  draw  a  cork,  to  light 
a  fire,  to  cut  the  leaves  of  a  book,  to 
deliver  a  message,  to  arrange  books  on 
shelves,  to  brush  their  clothes,  to  pack 
a  trunk,  etc.  Each  of  his  Itoys  is 
taught  how  to  fold  a  coat  for  traveling. 
There  is  much  practical  wisdom  in  these 
instructions. 

Money,  Young  people  should  be  ac- 
customed to  the  use  and  value  of  money. 
Where  it  can  be  at  all  afforded,  they 
should  be  given  a  trifle  of  pocket-money 
weekly,  the  amount  perhaps  being  reg- 
ulated by  good  conduct.  By  this  means 
they  will  generally  learn  by  experience 
that  money  is  easily  spent  and  lost,  and 
that  it  needs  to  be  husbanded  if  any 
thing  important  is  to  be  bought. 
If  deprived  of  money  altogether,  they 
will  covet  that  belonging  to  others ;  and 
when  at  length  they  enter  the  world, 
and  are  intrusted  with  funds,  they  will 
in  all  probability  become  heedless  spend- 
thrifts. That  money  is  a  representative 
of  the  savings  of  labor,  and  not  got  with- 
out patient  industry,  is  one  of  the  lessons 
which  a  parent  will  not  fail  to  impart 
to  his  children. 
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OBEDIENCE,  DILIGENCE,  AND 
TRUTH. 

IT  is  said  tbat  ^hen  the  mother  of 
Washington  was  asked  how  she 
had  formed  the  character  of  her  son, 
she  replied  that  she  had  early  endeav- 
ored to  teach  him  three  things :  obe- 
dience, diligence  and  truth.  No  better 
advice  can  be  given  by  any  parent 

Teach  your  children  to  obey.  Let 
it  be  the  first  lesson.  You  can  hardly 
begin  too  soon.  It  requires  constant 
care  to  keep  up  the  habit  of  obedience, 
and  especially  to  do  it  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  break  down  the  strength  of 
the  child's  character. 

Teach  yonr  children  to  be  diligent. 
The  habit  of  being  always  employed 
is  a  great  safeguard  through  life,  as 
well  as  essential  to  tlie  culture  of  al- 
most every  virtue.  Nothing  can  be 
more-foolish  than  an  idea  which  parents 
have,  that  it  is  not  respectable  to  set 
their  children  to  work.  Playing  is  a 
good  thing,  innocent  recreation  is  an 
employment,  and  a  child  may  learn  to 
l»e diligent  in  that  as  in  other  things; 
but  let  them  learn  to  be  useful.  As  to 
troth,  it  is  the  one  essential  thing.  Let 
every  thing  else  be  sacrificed  rather 
than  that.  Without  it,  what  depend- 
ence can  you  place  on  your  child? 
Aod  be  sure  to  do  nothing  yourself  to 
give  the  lie  to  your  own  precepts. 

Learning  is  not  wisdom :  we  may 
master  all  the  lore  of  antiquity,  be  con- 
versant with  all  the  writings,  the  say- 
ings and  the  actions  of  the  mighty 
d«ul — we  may  fathom  science,  read 
the  heavens,  understand  their  laws  and 
their  revolutions,  dive  into  mysteries  of 
matter,  and  explain  the  phenomena  of 
earth  and  air  ;  yet  if  we  are  not  able 
to  weigh  our  own  actions  ^nd  require- 
ments with  the  action  of  others  in  the 
balance  of  even-handed,  impartial  jus- 
tice, and  repine  not  at  the  verdict ;  if 
we  have  not  yet  obtained  the  perfect 
koowledge  and  perfect  government  of 
oorselves,  and  strictly  and  faithfully 
naJBtained  the  secret  spring  of  minds, 
the  fountain  of  our  opinions  and  mo- 
tives of  our  action,  if  we  have  not  yet 


learned  that "  love  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law" — we  are  not  wise — we  are 
as  yet  only  on  the  threshold  of  knowl- 
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FASHION  kills  more  women  than 
toil  and  sorrow.  Obedience  to 
fashion  is  a  greater  transgression  of  tile 
laws  of  woman's  nature,  a  greater  in- 
jury to  her  physical  and  mental  con- 
stitution, than  the  hardships  of  poverty 
and  neglect. 

The  slave-woman  at  her  tasks  will 
live  and  grow  old,  and  see  two  or  three 
generations  of  her  mistresses  pass  away. 
The  washerwoman,  with  scarce  a  ray 
of  hope  to  cheer  her  in  her  toils,  will 
live  to  see  her  fashionable  sisters  all 
die  around  her.  The  kitchen  maid  is 
hearty  and  strong,  when  her  lady  has 
to  be  nursed  like  a  sick  baby.  It  is  a 
sad  truth  that  fashion -pampered  women 
are  almost  worthless  for  all  the  great 
ends  of  human  life.  They  have  not 
force  of  character ;  they  have  still  less 
power  of  moral  will,  and  quite  as  little 
physical  energy.  They  live  for  noffreat 
purpose  in  life,  they  accomplish  no 
worthy  ends ;  are  only  doll-forms  in  the 
hands  of  milliners  and  servants,  to  be 
dressed  and  fed  to  order.  They  dress 
nobody;  they  feed  nobody;  they  in- 
struct nobody ;  they  bless  nobody  ; 
and  save  nobody.  They  write  no  books ; 
they  set  no  rich  examples  of  virtue, 
and  womanly  life.  If  they  rear  chil- 
dren, servants  and  nurses  do  it  all, 
save  to  conceive  and  give  them  birth. 
And  when  reared,  what  are  they? 
What  do  they  ever  amount  to,  but 
weaker  actions  of  the  old  stock  ?  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  fashionable  woman's 
child  exhibiting  any  virtue  or  power  of 
mind  for  which  it  became  eminent? 
Read  the  biographies  of  our  great  and 
good  men  and  woman.  Not  one  of 
them  had  a  fashionable  mother.  They 
nearly  all  sprang  from  plain,  strong 
minded  woman,  who  had  about  as 
little  to  do  with  fashion  as  with  tho 
changing  clouds. 
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CONGRESS  re-assembled  on  Monday  the 
Ist  December,  at  noon  Of  the  three 
hundred  and  two  members  comprising  both 
houses,  but  thirty-nine  were  absent.  Mr. 
Phelps  presented  the  credentials  of  Mr.  Whit- 
field, delegate  from  Kansas.  A  debate  arose 
concerning  Mr.  Whitfield*s  right  to  a  seat, 
which  resulted  in  a  refusal  to  admit  him  by  a 
niyority  of  fifty-seven. 

The  President's  message  was  sent  in  the 
next  day  at  noon.  After  a  due  consideration 
of  his  own  and  other  peoples*  politics,  Mr. 
Pierce  treats  of  the  condition  of  the  country 
clearly  and  concisely.  The  fiscal  receipts 
of  the  year  sum  up  as  follows:  From  Cus- 
toms, $64,000,000;  other  sources,  $9,918,- 
141 ;  balance  on  hand,  July  1, 1855,  $18,931,- 
976.  Total  receipts  of  the  year,  $92,850,1 17. 
The  expenditures  are:  Ordinary  expenses, 
$57,172,402;  Mexican  debt,  $3,000,000 ;  pub- 
lic debt,  $12,776,800.  Total  expenditures, 
$72,948,792. 

The  average  expenditures  of  the  past  five 
years,  deducting  payments  upon  the  Mexican 
public  debt,  have  been  but  about  $48,000,000. 
A  reduction  of  th§  revenue  from  customs  is 
thus  justified  and  recommended.  Changes 
in  the  distribution  of  the  troops,  and  an  in- 
crease of  the  naval  force  are  ureed.  The 
sales  of  public  lands  for  the  year  nave  been 
9,227,878  acres,  for  which  $8,821,414  has 
been  received.  There  have  been  located 
with  military  scrip  and  land  warrants  30,100,- 
230  acres;  and  16,878,699  acres  have  been 
surveyed  and  are  now  ready  for  market. 
The  expenditures  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment were  $10,407,868 ;  receipts,  $7,620,801, 
showing  a  deficiency  of  $2,787,046,  an  in- 
crease of  $774,000  over  last  year. 

With  regard  to  our  foreign  relations  we 
are  informed  that,  as  to  Great  Britain,  the 
Central  American  difiiculty  is  in  process  of 
adjustment,  and  the  Fishery  Treaty  works 
well.  Nothing  has  yet  come  of  our  efforts 
to  escape  payment  of  the  Sound  Dues.  With 
Spain  little  progress  has  been  made  in  settling 
old  difficulties,  and,  what  is  still  more  re- 
markable, no  new  ones  have  arisen.  The 
proceedings  of  our  government  and  those  of 
Europe  concerning  privateering,  blockade 
and  immunity  of  private  property  in  time  of 
war  are  rehearsed.  From  Mexico  our  citizens 
continue  to  suffer  wrongs.  Though  a  tem- 
porary necessity  existed  for  the  temporary 
recognition  of  Walker's  government,  its 
prospects  are  now  too  unsettled  to  allow  of 
any  decisive  action. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
is  an  interesting  one.  The  estimates  for  the 
support  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  for 
the  next  year  amount  to  $8,912,979.  The 
Navdl  Academy  and  Observatory  both  con- 


tinue to  prosper.  Better  provision  and 
higher  wages  are  recommended  for  sailors, 
to  promote  enlistment.  The  feasibility  of  a 
sub-Atlantic  telegraph  is  considered  estab- 
lished. Our  new  steam-frigates  are  all  afloat, 
and  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
department  have  been  realized. 

Aside  from  the  discussion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Message,  the  businessof  Congress  may 
be  summed  up  pretty  much  as  follows:  In 
the  Senate,  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill, 
a  Baptist  minister  of  Washington,  as  Chap- 
lain,  and  the  appointment  by  the  President 
of  J.  G.  Harrison,  of  Kentucky,  as  Judge  for 
Kansas,  in  the  place  of  Judge  Lecompte,  re- 
moved. On  the  9th  December  Mr.  Whit- 
field's claims  to  a  seat,  were  again  urged  upon 
the  House.  The  former  vote  was  reconsid- 
ered and  Mr.  Whitfield  was  admitted  by  a 
majority  of  four.  A  bill  was  introduced  author- 
izing the  Postmaster  General  to  make  a  con- 
tract with  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  to  carry  the 
mails  between  New  York  and  Liverpool  for 
the  sum  of  $16,608  for  the  round  trip.  In 
case  the  steamei-s  employed  by  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt are  unable  to  make  as  good  time  as  the 
Cunarders,  then  one  thousand  dollars  to  be 
deducted  for  every  twelve  hours  deficiency. 
Some  private  bills  were  also  attended  to. 
The  agitation  of  the  expediency  of  opening 
the  slave  trade  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
the  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr. 
Etheridge,  of  Tenn.,  by  95  majority.  He- 
solved^  That  this  House  regard  all  sugges- 
tions or  propositions  of  every  kind,  by  whom- 
soever made,  for  the  revival  of  the  slave 
trade,  as  shocking  to  the  moral  sentiments  of 
the  enlightened  portion  of  mankind;  any  act  on 
part  of  Congress  or  legisUture,  conniving  at 
or  legalizing  that  horrid  and  inhuman  traffic, 
would  justly  subject  the  United  States  to  the 
reproach  and  execration  of  all  civilized  and 
Christian  people  throughout  the  world.  Mr. 
Orr^s  resolution,  simply  decUring  it  inexpe* 
dient,  unwise,  and  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  repeal  laws  prohibiting 
the  African  slave  trade,  was  agreed  to,  only 
eight  voting  in  the  negative. 

A  TREATY  has  recently  been  negotiated  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Venezuela,  and 
it  is  considered  by  Secretary  Marcy  as  one  of 
great  importance  to  the  United  States,  as  it 
a(\ju8ts  all  the  difficulties  which  have  existed 
between  the  governments. 

Privatr  advices  from  London  state  that 
the  cable  of  the  New  York,  New  Foundland 
and  London  Telegraph  Company  is  bein^ 
roanufiu!tured  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles  per  day,  and  that  there  b  no  doubt  that 
the  whole  will  be  completed  before  next 
June. 
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MiiTKisoTA  is  about  to  take  the  initiatory 
itepA  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  state, 
throiu^  its  delegate,  Mr.  Rice.  It  is  esti- 
■ated  that  a  census  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  representatives  to  which  she  would  be 
entitled,  if  taken  now,  would  show  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  or  quite  two  hundred  thousand, 
and  that,  by  the  time  it  shall  be  taken,  it  will 
■Krantto  a  number  sufficient  to  give  this 
Aoorisbiog  territory  a  right  to  at  least  three 
represeotatjTes.  In  1860  it  is  estimated  that 
her  population  will  have  become  half  a  mil- 
lion, and  that,  even  with  the  highest  probable 
ndo  of  representation,  she  will  be  entided  to 
fov  representatives. 

Th*  Canadian  Parliament  is  called  profor- 
Ma  for  the  13th  of  January  next.  . .  The  Board 
of  Trade  of  Toronto  have  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Co.^s  territories 
riionld  be  thrown  open  to  commercial  enter- 
priw.  This  question  in  Canada  has  assumed 
die  form  of  a  regular  agitation.  .  .  A  meeting 
in  &Tor  of  establishing  a  line  of  propellers 
Iwtween  Chicago  and  Montreal  was  held  du- 
ring the  week,  and  resolutions  were  adopted 
in  &ror  of  the  project.  .  .  Public  feeling  is 
ttoog  m  &vor  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  between 
Canada  and  the  West  Indies. 

C1LIF0R5I1.  Nkws. — The  election  for  Pres- 
ident in  California  had  resulted  in  favor  of 
the  democracy.  The  vote  polled  was:  Bu- 
chanan, 60,000 ;  Fillmore,  85,000 ;  Fremont, 
19,0(10.  The  Legislature  is  also  democratic. 
Further  advices  give  bad  accounts  of  Walker. 
It  is  stated  that  he  had  been  driven  from 
erm  place  where  he  had  obtained  a  footing, 
with  the  exception  of  the  transit  routes. 
The  last  accounts  report  that  four  hundred 
flf  bii  force,  after  fighting  for  nine  days,  were 
It  Grenada  surrounded  by  the  Costa  Rican, 
Sthador  and  Gtiatamala  forces.  Gen.  Wal- 
ker was  on  board  a  steamer  on  the  lake,  witK- 
ott  communication  with  his  army,  and  his 
■en  were  suffering  for  the  want  of  provisions 
ind  clothings  and  were  dying  off  by  disease. 

6n.  Hiuf  KT  and  suite  bad  arrived  at  Key 
Vest  00  a  tour  of  inspection  to  the  different 
post*  there.  Flags  of  truce  were  hoisted  at 
a3the  posts  through  the  country,  for  the 
pn^)09e  of  calling  in  the  Indians  for  a  talk, 
adifpooiible  to  bring  them  into  terms  of 
peace. 

rORSION    MEWS. 

Tfnti  was  little  actual  change  in  the  as- 
pect of  political  afihirs,  but  it  was  evident  that 
^  diplomatic  complications  which  have  re- 
sdted  from  the  treaty  of  Paris  were  tending 
*^ird  serious  consequences  if  not  speedily 
"M  in  a  friendly  manner.  The  Czar  had 
Mt  receded  from  his  position  on  the  Bolgrad 
Wdar;  question,  nor  given  up  his  claim  to 
^I^of  Serpents,  and  demanded  the  as- 
*!s^blmg  of  another  Conference  before  he 


would  do  so.  France  was  in  accord  with 
Russia  in  this  view  of  the  case.  The  Neapol- 
itan minister  left  Paris  on  the  27  th  ult.,  and 
went  to  Brussels  to  which  court  he  was  also 
accredited. 

Frov  the  accounts  received  from  the  wine 
growing  districts  in  France  and  Germany,  it 
seems  probable  that  unless  the  vintage  of 
1857  should  prove  more  than  usually  abund- 
ant, we  shall  have  wines  at  higher  prices  than 
for  many  years  past.  The  total  yield  of  the 
French  vineyards  this  year  has  not  been 
more  than  one-fifth  of  an  average  crop, 
whilst  the  yield  of  the  German  vineyards  is 
little  more  favorable. 

From  England  the  report  is,  that  business 
has  greatly  improved,  and  the  financial  crisis 
is  thought  to  be  over.  The  bank,  however, 
has  not  yet  reduced  the  rate  of  discount 
The  French  government  is  said  to  be  consid- 
ering the  propriety  of  making  gold  the  stand- 
ard of  the  circulation. 

Thk  United  States  Corvette  ConsteUation 
had  arrived  in  the  Golden  Horn,  and  ex- 
changed her  salute  with  the  batteries  of 
Topkhane.  The  appearance  of  a  man-of-war 
not  belonging  to  the  Allies  caused  rather  an 
excitement,  especially  as  the  first  report  had 
enlarged  her  into  a  sixty  gun  frigate. 

Circumstantial  details  are  given  of  the 
origin  of  the  insurrection  at  Malaga,^  on  the 
12th  of  last  month,  which  show  that  it  was  a 
formidable  political  revolt,  and  not  a  mere 
smuggling  transaction,  as  was  originally  as- 
serted. 

Mr.  James  Mansfield,  a  gentleman  who 
though  not  very  tall  was  of  the  most  remark- 
able diameter,  died  Nov.  9,  at  Debden,  Eng- 
land, in  his  82d  year.  His  circumference  is 
stated  at  nine  feet,  and  his  weight  462  lbs. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  alliance  was  still  in  a 
precarious  state,  and  a  political  and  national 
war  of  words  was  waged  daily  between  the 
newspapers  of  London  and  Paris. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  election  cre- 
ated considerable  sensation  in  Madrid,  where 
he  is  looked  upon  as  the  candidate  of  the  Cu- 
ban filibusters. 

An  e^fplosion  recently  took  pUce  on  board 
the  West  India  Mail  steamer  Parana,  at 
Southampton,  killing  three  men  and  wound- 
ing nine  others. 

In  Turkey,  Ali  Pacha,  the  new  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  and  the  chief  supporter  at 
Court  of  tlie  Englifdi  hiteredt,  had  resigned 
his  oflSce. 

Switzerland  holds  good  her  determina- 
tion to  assert  the  independence  of  the  Canton 
of  Neufchatel  from  Prussian  control. 
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WHAT    WK    BRKATHE. 

BREATHING  is  the  primary  condition  of 
life,  and  depending  upon  it  momentarilj 
as  we  do  for  our  existence,  we  are  certainly 
&t  less'  particular  about  the  quality  of  what 
we  breathe  than  we  are  about  other  less  im- 
portant necessities  of  our  liyes.  Many  per- 
sons will  smother  in  a  foul  atmosphere,  and 
wonder  why  their  physical  systems  become 
80  prostrate,  without  in  the  least  suspecting 
t  hat  they  are  robbing  themselres  of  natnre^s 
first  demand  for  existence.  People  of  se- 
dentary habits,  whose  time  is  spent  in  close, 
heated  rooms,  where  the  blood  becomes  viti- 
ated and  cold  for  the  want  of  its  proper  air- 
bath  in  the  lungs ;  and  the  limbs  benimibed 
and  chilled  for  want  of  proper  exercise,  will 
heap  on  more  fire  in  order  to  secure  the  de- 
sired warmth,  thus  burning  out  more  com- 
pletely that  very  element  in  the  air  which 
they  needed  most  to  keep  them  warm.  This 
they  do  instead  of  taking  a  few  rapid  turns 
across  the  room  by  way  of  exercise,  or 
throwing  open  the  windows  in  order  to  let 
in  fresh,  oxygenated  air,  which  the  lungs  and 
blood  would  gather  as  fuel  for  producing  the 
most  wholesome  warmth  in  the  world.  Such 
people  require  continually  an  increase  of 
heat,  and  become  so  accustomed  to  over- 
heated, and  consequently  thin-aired  apart- 
ments, that  the  uncleansed  blood  becomes 
every  day  thinner  and  paler,  and  the  extrem- 
ities more  numb  and  cold,  until  there  is  not 
internal  fire  enough  left  to  support  life,  and 
they  die,  not  from  a  sudden  deprivation  of 
breath,  as  nature  intended  they  should,  but 
from  a  long  continued  want  of  it 

Persons  who  are  occupied  with  hurrying, 
absorbing  labor  during  the  day,  will  often 
forget  the  air  they  are  breathing  until  it  be- 
comes too  oppressive  to  endure,  and  as  day 
after  day  they  become  more  accustomed  to 
this  oppression,  they  seem  to  grow  wholly 
oblivious  of  its  consequences,  and  live  on 
repining  at  their  physical  wretchedness;  as 
if  the  broad  world  did  not  contain  air 
enough  for  them  to  breathe. 

But  while  many  persons  thus  voluntarily 
deprive  themselves  of  that  which  nature  has 


provided  to  supply  the  first  requirement  of 
existence,  there  are  many  who  are  deprived 
of  pure  air  by  circumstances  over  which 
they  have  little  or  no  control. 

Those  who  live  in  the  crowded  quartern  of 
large  cities,  belong  to  this  class,  especially 
those  of  the  poor  whom  necessity  drives  in 
large  numbers  to  inhabit  small  and  ill-ventil- 
ated apartments,  and  where  the  quarter  in 
which  they  live,  can  not,  with  its  constant  vi- 
tiation, supply  pure  air  enough  for  its  teemmg 
inhabitants  to  breathe. 

Such  people,  either  fi*om  personal  nndean- 
liness,  or  from  employment  in  uncleanly  oc- 
cupations, will  each  of  them  vitiate  an  undue 
proportion  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  indeed, 
families  thus  crowded,usually  know  little  about 
cleanliness  in  their  mode  of  life,  and  have 
little  encouragement  to  practice  it  if  they  do. 
Many  such  persons,  it  is  true,  are  obliged  for 
a  portion  of  the  day  to  labor  in  the  open  air, 
and  are  thus  in  a  measure  saved  from  the 
baneful  efifects  of  the  foul  dens  in  which 
they  live ;  but  there  are  yet  many  who  are 
forced  to  remain  in  them  day  after  day,  and 
the  results  in  vitiating  the  blood  and  vitiat- 
ing the  health,  in  vitiating  the  appetites,  and 
vitiating  the  morals,  are  incalculably  bad. 
Jl  person  used  to  a  pure  atmosphere  can 
scarcely  draw  a  breath   in    one  of   these 
crowded  dwellings  without  a  sense  of  suflfb- 
cation.    If  such  persons  understand — as  they 
rarely  do  —  their  want  of  pure  air,  and  throw 
up  their  windows  to  obtain  it,  they  will  usu- 
ally be  greeted  by  a  fiood  of  coal  smoke  from 
the  surrounding  chimneys,  or  the  foul  efflu- 
via fVom  some  ill-kept  yard   or  cess-pool 
near. 
'  Many  a  little  grave  in  the  potter^s  field 
will  attest  the  fearful  results  of  this  whole- 
sale poisoning ;  for  we  believe  that  as  many 
children  perish  in  the  verge  of  life  for  want  of 
pure  air,  which  is  nature^s  firs^  demand,  as  from 
any  one  cause  whatever.    In  many  cases 
this  poisoning  of  young  children  is  wholly 
unnecessary,   and    proceeds    from    a  blind 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  its  mother  or 
nurse.    Many  a  child  has  perished  or  grown 
rickety  from  the  multitude  of  its  blankets, 
the  undue  heat  of  its  apartments,  or   the 
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anxietj  with  which  the  mother  cried,  "  Do  n*t 
open  that  door,"  whenever  an  attempt  of  the 
Und  was  made. 

We  all  know  the  fll-effects  which  an  infant 
or  an  inralid  maj  experience  from  a  dhrect 
and  continaed  draft  of  air,  but  this  evil  seems 
to  be  much  better  understood  than  that  which 
comes  from  a  want  of  pure  air  for  the  lungs. 
And  there  are  many  apartments  where  the 
openbg  and  shutting  the  doors  in  winter  is 
really  afanoet  their  only  mode  of  ventilation. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  and  a  room  can  only 
be  rentilated  by  the  raising  of  windows,  or 
the  opening,  or  fanning  of  the  doors,  it  can 
easily  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  the  most 
delicate  person  need  not  suffer  from  the 
draft,  if  only  a  little  thought  is  used  in  the 
operation. 

The  following  statistics  with  regard  to  the 
contamination  of  air  in  crowded  quarters  of 
dties,  win  have  much  interest  to  all  who 
eare  what  we  breathe :  * 

**  Let  us  suppose  a  fiimily —  one  of  which 
there  are  hundreds  of  examples,  consisting 
of  ten  adult  persons,  dwelling  in  a  small,  ill- 
ventilated  bouse,  and  negligent  of  personal 
and  domestic  cleanliness,  and  further,  that  the 
time  severally  passed  within-doors  by  the  ten 
ni£viduals,  some  of  whom  are  constantly  at 
home,  whfle  others  are  temporarily  absent, 
amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  twelve  hours 
QBt  of  every  twenty-four.  The  amount  of 
effete  matters  thrown  out  by  the  lungs  and 
ridn,  by  such  a  family,  within  their  dwellmgs 
m  one  month,  is  five  hundred  pounds ;  in  six 
Booths,  3033  pounds,  four  ounces;  and  in 
ooe  year,  6083  pounds,  four  ounces.  Though 
\j  hr  the  g;reater  part  of  these  secretions 
eoBrsst  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  salts,  yet 
^  quantity  of  ejected  animal  matter  is  not 
incoiisiderable.  It  amounts  in  one  month  to 
■X  poonds,  three  ounces,  and  in  one  year  to 
Riventj-«ix  pounds,  ten  pennyweights."  Tak- 
ing the  people  of  a  city  in  mass,  the  follow- 
mg  statistics  are  ^ven : 

*■  If  we  assume  as  a  numeral  basis  a  popn- 
latkm  equal  to  200,000  adults,  it  will  be 
fnod,  if  calculated  as  in  former  examples. 


»  statUties  are  gathered  from  a  "  Report  Of 
ftt  Sanitary  Police  of  Cities,"  by  onr  townsman 
XuBS  M.  NawMAX,  IL,  D.  which  comes  oppor^ 
r  to  hand  whi^  we  are  writing^  and  which  al* 
I  in  cities  will  do  weU  to  read.** 


that  the  entire  pulmonary  and  cutaneous 
egesta  amount  in  one  month  to  20,000,000 
pounds;  in  six  months  to  121,888,333  pounds; 
and  in  one  year  to  298,832,238  pounds ;  and 
that  the  exhaied  animal  matter  alone^ 
amounts  in  the  first  of  these  periods  to 
250,000  pounds;  in  the  second,  1,516,666; 
and  in  the  kst  to  3,041,665." 

Now,  if  this  matter,  as  a  large  portion  of 
it  does,  must  rankle  in  the  air,  what  must  the 
inhabitants  of  cities  breathe  ?  The  compiler 
of  these  statistics  goes  on  to  say :  "  Popu 
late  a  city  as  densely  as  are  the  alleys  and 
courts  of  many  cities,  and  the  consequence 
will  be  that  the  whole  population  will  feel  the 
influence  of  an  idio  miatmatic  atmosphere, 
and  disease  be  extensively  produced."  It  is 
computed  that  in  London  one  in  thirty-nine 
die  annually. 

•'  But  if  the  rate  of  mortality  were  one  in 
fifty,  in  place  of  one  in  thirty-nine,  as  it  is  in 
several  large  towns  of  England,  and  in  the 
healthier  parts  of  the  metropolis  itself,  there 
would  be  an  annual  saving  of  10,278  lives. 
In  the  metropolis  there  are  about  two  hun* 
dred  and  sixty-six  deaths  every  week,  nearly 
thirty-eight  deaths  a  day,  or  considerably 
more  than  one  every  hour,  over  and  above 
what  ought  to  happen  in  the  common  course 
of  nature.  Now  it  has  been  calculated  that 
for  every  death  which  takes  place,  there  are 
twenty-eight  cases  which  do  not  end  fatally. 
We  have  therefore  888,296  cases  of  sickness 
occurring  in  the  metropolis  every  year  which 
are  unnecessary  and  preventable:  18,832 
lives  could  be  saved  — more  than  a  third  of 
a  million  of  cases  could  be  prevented  I  " 

Those  persons  who,  by  their  uncleanly 
habits,  or  a  selfish  disregard  of  the  well-be* 
ing  of  others,  fail  to  remove  as  far  as  posai* 
ble  these  causes  of  disease,  are  contributing 
largely  to  the  wholesale  murder  consequent 
upon  the  dense  population  of  cities.  Indeed, 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  the  selfish  and 
indifferent  can  contrive  to  rob  those  who  are 
really  hunting  for  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  of 
the  due  share  that  was  ordained  for  them. 
Go  into  a  close  railroad  car  in  the  winter  and 
notice  the  crowd  about  the  over-heated 
stove,  throwing  their  apple-parings,  and  pea- 
nuts, and  bits  of  cheese  upon  the  already 
steaming  and  poisonous  suriace,  and  tell  us 
if  they  are  not  robbing  every  respectable 
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person  in  the  car  of  that  approach  to  purity 
of  atmosphere,  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  obtained,  and  conf^quently  of  a  portion 
of  life:  See  tlie  smoker  on  the  platform, 
whiffing  away  with  the  greatest  self-gratula- 
tion,  in  the  eqjoyment  of  his  cigar,  while  the 
foul  effluvia  of  his  tobacco-smoke  penetrates 
every  crevice  of  the  swift- rushing  car,  and 
pours  through  the  ever-opening  door,  caus- 
ing ladies  and  children,  already  exhausted 
with  long  travel,  to  bow  their  heads  in  an 
agony  of  nausea  and  pain,  from  which  they 
will  not  recover  for  days  after  the  cigar 
which  caused  their  misery  has  been  enjoyed 
(?)  and  forgotten ;  and  tell  us  if  he  is  not  for 
his  own  momentary  gratilication  robbing 
others  of  their  rightful  portion  of  comfort 
and  life  ? 

The  tired  sewing-girl,  or  the  weary  invalid, 
snatches  a  rare  moment  of  time  or  strength, 
and  goes  out  into  the  street,  hoping  to  find 
there  the  pure  atmosphere  of  which  the 
lungs  are  so  much  in  need,  but  just  in  front 
of  her  she  finds  some  laborer  with  his  pipe, 
pouring  out  its  nauseous  cloud,  and  poisoning 
every  breath  which  she  might  otherwise  ob- 
tain. She  crosses  the  street,  hoping  to 
breathe  freely  there,  but  a  gentleman  with 
his  cigar  is  just  enough  in  advance  to  give 
her  the  full  benefit  of  the  poison  he  deals 
out,  and  sick  and  exhausted  she  turns  home- 
ward, to  find  in  her  own  close  apartment  a 
purer  atmosphere  than  the  streets  can  afford. 
Of  the  use  of  tobacco  by  those  who  choose 
to  use  it  we  have  nothing  to  say.  It  is  a 
kind  of  suicide  not  forbidden  by  law ;  but  ^e 
right  of  a  gentleman  thus  to  rob  others  of 
air  and  comfort,  and  life,  we  can  not  fail  to 
question.  And  yet  many  would  wonder  that  its 
propriety  should  be  doubted,  because,  indeed, 
it  is  sanctioned  by  aistom.  We  all  know  that  a 
hatred  of  tobacco  is  indigenous  to  the  soil  of 
human  nature,  and  can  only  be  eradicated  by 
the  most  persevering  efforts.  To  be  sure 
when  a  child  has  been  reared  from  its  cradle 
under  a  canopy  of  tobacco  smoke,  it  may 
come  to  regard  it  as  its  native  air.  But  with 
those  who  have  grown  up  in  a  pure  atmos- 
phere, a  love  of  the  weed  can  only  be  acquired 
after  crushing  out  a  most  serious  revolt  of 
nature. 

However,  we  had  not  thought  of  taking  up 
arms  against    the  overwhelming    army  of 


smokers,  but  only  of  giving  tobacco  -smoke 
its  due  place  among  the  list  of  poisons  we 
must  breathe,  and  of  questioning  whether 
this  peculiar  kind  of  gratification  might  not 
be  enjoyed  in  places  where  it  would  not  rob 
the  already  gasping  denizens  of  cities  of  such 
a  portion  of  pure  air  as  they  might  otherwise 
appropriate. 

The  sut^ect  of  ventilation  is  one  which  has 
attracted  much  attention  for  some  years  past, 
and  yet  the  most  approved  modes  of  ventila- 
tion are  now  to  be  found  only  in  our  public 
buildings,  and  in  the  dwellings  of  the  rich. 
Public  buildings  in  which  crowds  are  apt  to 
assemble  are  of  course  the  places  which  re- 
quire most  thorough  ventiUtion,  for  with  all 
the  means  that  ingenuity  can  invent,  it  can 
not  fail  to  be  injurious  to  remain  long  in  the 
seething  atmosphere  of  these  crowded  apart- 
ments. This  should  be  an  additional  induce- 
.  ment  to  public  lecturers  and  all  others  who 
entertain  people  in  large  masses  to  be  pithy 
and  brief,  for,  aside  from  a  regard  to  the 
health  of  their  audience,  they  should  remem- 
ber that  wit  and  wisdom,  however  brilliant, 
will  appear  dull  and  heavy  to  those  who  are 
breathing  the  dull  and  heavy  atmosphere 
which  has  become  poisoned  by  the  noxious 
vapors  from  so  many  lungs. 

It  is  an  obvious  duty  with  parents  to  see 
that  the  apartments  in  which  their  children 
are  sent  to  school  arc  sufficiently  ventilated^ 
and  no  amount  of  taxation  necessary  to  se- 
cure this  end  should  be  regarded,  for  it  is  far 
better  to  tax  the  property  than  the  health 
which  children  afe  to  inherit  Almost  all 
young  children  are  taught  in  masses  so  large 
that  the  individual  comfort  of  each  one  can 
not  be  very  closely  attended  to  by  those  em- 
ployed to  mstruct  them.  la  order  to  secure 
the  quiet  necessary  for  imparting  instruction, 
the  children  must  be  placed  and  kept  in 
ranges  of  seats,  some  of  which  are  near  to, 
and  some  remote  from  the  warming  appa- 
ratus, which  is  usually  one  of  those  red  hot 
stoves  that  Downing  has  called  **  the/avorits 
poison  of  America^  In  securing  requisite 
warmth  for  all,  the  room  is  apt  to  become 
overheated ;  and  though  the  teacher  may  bo 
fully  aware  that  the  air  of  the  apartment  is 
unfit  to  breathe,  yet,  where  the  only  mode  of 
cleansing  it  is  by  the  opening  of  a  window  or 
a  door,  it  can  rarely  be  done  in  these  crowded 
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rooms  witboQt  a  direct  draft  being  thrown 
ipoD  some  little  child  who  is  too  young  to 
know  whether  he  is  taking  cold  from  it  or 
not  In  schools  for  older  children  the  diffi- 
enltj  is  not  so  great,  for  they  can  understand 
and  explain  theur  wants  better,  and  have  usu- 
ally more  space  allotted  them ;  but  there  are 
DO  rooms  in  the  world  which  want  more 
ordul  TentUation  than  the  primary  apart 
I  of  oor  public  schools. 


housxksep^r's  home. 

Food  for  the  Xurskry. — M.  S<jyer,  in  one 
of  the  letters  in  his  **  Modem  Housewife,'' 
ttys :  *^  I  must  call  your  special  attention  to 
the  manner  in  which  many  people  treat  this 
department  of  domestic  comfort,  which  is  of- 
ten very  slight  and  irregular.  Notr  for  my 
part  I  have  made  quite  a  study  of  it,  and 
could  prove  that  health  is  always  dependant 
OQ  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs ;  and 
that  if  you  should  improperly  treat  young 
Momachs,  by  over  or  under-supplying  their 
wants,  or  using  them  to  ill-cooked  food,  you 
not  only  destroy  the  functionary  coating  of 
the  stomach,  but  also  impede  the  develop- 
Bient  of  the  intellect.  It  is  then  as  much  a 
science  to  manage  the  food  of  children  as  to 
cater  for  the  palate  of  the  gournet ;  and  I 
dttll  always  consider  that  good  food  is  to  the 
body  what  education  is  to  the  mind." 

For  ^*  preparing  that  glutinous  food  upon 
which  oar  ancestors  and  race  were  first 
reared,  rather  undassically  denominated|>ap,'' 
he  gives  the  following  recipes : 

"Pai-two  ounces  of  rusk  in  a  small  sauce- 
pan, with  just  water  enough  to  moisten'them; 
aet  the  saucepan  upon  the  fire  until  its  con- 
teats  are  thoroughly  warmed  through ;  pour 
a  fittle  of  the  water  away  if  too  thin,  pressing 
the  roak  writh  a  spoon ;  then  add  a  teaspoon- 
fid  of  brown  sugar,  and  beat  the  whole  to 
t  palp ;  it  is  then  ready  for  use." 

French  mode:  "Put  a tablespoonful  of 
tear  in  a  pap  saucepan,  to  which  add  by  de- 
pees  two  gills  of  milk,  mixmg  it  into  a  very 
nooth  batter.  Place  the  saucepan  upon 
^  fire,  and  let  it  boil  for  ten  minutes,  keep- 
mg  it  sdrred  the  whole  time,  or  it  is  liable  to 
hn  or  become  brown ;  then  add  about  half 
tt  oonoe  of  sugar  and  a  little  salt ;  put  it 
afto  a  baan  and  it  is  ready  for  use.** 

For  bread  and  milk  which  is  given  as  "  the 


proper  diet  of  children  of  twelve.months  old," 
we  have  the  following  rule : 

"  Cot  about  two  ounces  of  any  white  bread 
into  small  thin  slices,  which  put  into  a  small 
basin,  or  a  large  breakfast  cup.  In  a  little 
saucepan  have  half  a  pint  of  milk,  which 
when  upon  the  point  of  boiling,  pour  over 
the  bread ;  cover  the  cup  over  five  minutes 
and  it  is  ready  for  use." 

"I  much  prefer  this  method  to  that  of 
boiling  the  bread  and  milk  together.  In  first 
commencing  to  feed  a  child  upon  the  above, 
I  always  added  a  little  sugar,  which  I  with- 
drew by  degrees,  as  I  do  not  like  to  accus- 
tom children  to  too  much  sweets,  as  it  inclines 
them  when  a  little  older  to  be  always  wanting 
sweet  stufl^  which  often  spoils  the  best  set  of 
teeth.  And  here  let  me  remark  that  the  fin- 
est fortune  you  can  give  to  your  children  is 
health,  and  as  loving  mothers,  while  we  have 
them  under  our  control,  it  is  our  duty  to 
study  their  little  comforts,  and  direct  their 
first  steps  in  life  in  the  road  of  happiness. 
*  *  *  When  my  children  were  about 
eighteen  months  or  two  years  old,  I  used  to 
give  them  a  little  tender  meat,  such  as  boiled 
mutton,  and  broth,  but  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties, keeping  still  for  the  general  food  the 
bread  and  milk  and  porridge." 

We  could  not  avoid  giving  these  simple 
rules  of  diet  for  the  nursery ;  they  diflfer  so 
widely  from  that  adopted  by  many  people  in 
this  country,  whose  little  children  before  they 
are  fairly  able  to  sit  alone  on  the  floor,  may 
be  seen  with  bits  of  cake,  or  doughnuts,  or 
even  pieces  of  meat  in  their  hands,  regaling 
themselves  satisfactorily,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  quiet  for  the  moment,  and  groan  out 
years  of  dyspeptic  misery  in  consequence, 
thereafter. 

Dyspepsia  has  been  called  a  disease  pecu- 
liar to  this  country,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
but  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  thus  fostered 
by  improper  diet  in  infancy. 

For  children  between  two  years  of  age  and 
eight  or  ten,  M.  Soyer  gives  bread  and 
milk  for  breakfiist ;  dinner  of  plain  roast  or 
boiled  mutton  or  beef,  with  plain  bread,  rice 
or  pease  puddings,  baked  apples,  etc.,  and 
bread  and  milk  again  for  supper. 

If  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  separate 
nursery  table  can  be  afforded,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be    better,  for  young    children 
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would  not  then  have  their  appetites  tempted 
by  the  richer  food  upon  which  older  people 
usually  regale  themselyes,  and  with  a  proper 
person  who  has  nothing  to  do  but  wait  upon 
them  during  the  meal,  their  manners  at  table 
would  be  better  attended  to ;  and  this  proper 
person  had  better  be  the  mother.  But  most 
people  among  us  cannot  afford  this  addition 
to  the  household  machinery,  and  in  this  case 
it  would  be  benevolence  and  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  to  bring  their  own  diet 
as  far  as  consistent  within  the  limits  of  that 
which  it  is  proper  for  their  children  to  eat 
They  would  lose  nothing  in  health,  comfort, 
or  income  by  this  procedure. 

Pboper  Hours  for  taking  Food. — ^There 
is  probably  asL  much  harm  done  by  allowing 
children  to  eat  at  all  kinds  of  improper  hours, 
as  by  giving  them  improper  food.  Children 
should  from  their  birth  be  accustomed  to 
take  food  at  regular  intervals,  and  though 
these  periods  occur  more  frequently  in  infan- 
cy, every  child  should,  as  early  as  possible, 
accustom  himself  to  take  all  the  food  that 
nature  requires,  at  the  regular  periods  in 
which  his  meals  are  prepared.  Where  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  eat  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  whenever  it  may  occur  to  them  to  do  so 
they  will  mix  the  taking  of  food  in  with  their 
amusements,  and  eat  to  surfeiting  because 
they  are  tired  of  their  toys  and  do  not  know 
what  else  to  do.  And  parents  who  permit  this 
are  just  as  sure  to  have  sickly  children  as 
they  are  to  allow  the  unwise  indulgence. 

Chambers  says  on  this  subject :  The  selfish 
or  lower  feelings  are  first  in  the  individual  to 
call  for  attention,  and  they  may  therefore  be 
first  treated  in  this  place. 

That  early  developed  instinct  which  re- 
gards food,  is  so  liable  to  be  over-indulged  by 
a  mistaken  kindness,  that  we  feel  particularly 
called  upon  to  give  a  warning  with  regard 
to  it 

The  unavoidable  effect  of  such  over-indul- 
gence is  to  produce  pampering  and  fastidious 
habits,  equally  degrading  to  the  moral  as 
they  are  dangerous  to  the  physical  system. 
The  food  of  the  young  should  never  be  other- 
wise than  simple,  if  we  were  merely  to  regard 
their  health ;  still  more  should  it  be  so,  if  we 
would  preserve  in  them  manly  and  hardy 
habits.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  a  little 
treat  is  afforded,  care  should  of  course  be  ta- 


ken that  it  is  of  a  nature  in  all  respects 
harmless.  Comfits  should  be  few  and  far  be- 
tween, if  ever  given  at  all ;  and  rewards  and 
punishments  should  never'  have  reference  to 
edible  things.  As  to  liquor  of  any  kind, 
such  as  men  are  themselves  but  too  much  ac- 
customed to  indulge  in,  certainly  one  drop 
should  never  enter  the  lips  of  a  young  per- 
son on  any  pretext  whatever.  There  are  few 
sights  more  distressing  to  a  reflecting  mind 
than  that  of  parents  handing  the  so  fatal 
wine -cup  to  their  children. 

The  quantity  of  food  given  to  the  young 
should  never  be  stinted  from  penurious  Op 
ascetic  motives ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that 
great  errors  are  committed  in  giving  too  much 
and  too  frequently.  Eating  is  altogether  too 
much  a  matter  of  habit,  and  that  with  re- 
gard to  quantity  as  well  as  quality.  The 
amount  actually  required  for  the  efficient 
support  of  the  system  is,  under  natural  cir- 
cumstances, not  great ;  it  is  generally  much 
exceeded. 

There  is  therefore,  room  for  a  judicious  re- 
striction, within  the  range  of  common  prac- 
tice. It  is  but  a  result  of  the  general  law 
that  a  systematic  moderation  at  this  period 
of  life  will  lead  to  easily  mamtained  temper- 
ance in  future  days,  and  thus  be  productive 
of  the  greatest  blessings. 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

M.  p.  A.  C.  Our  premiums  are  awarded 
to  those  procuring  subscribers  at  club  prices, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  Magaziues 
should  be  sent  to  one  address,  or  to  one  post 
office.  The  Home  and  Casket  are  not  seat 
to  one  address  for  $1,50  except  In  clubs. 
You  are  already  entitled,  by  our  rates,  to  a 
copy  of  each  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mrs.  N.  E.  P.  Our  recent  illness  has  ac* 
cumulated  so  much  work  upon  our  hands  that 
we  cannot  reply  individually  to  our  numerous 
correspondents,  as  we  would  in  many  cases 
be  glad  to  do.  Our  rules  entitle  you  to  copies 
of  Home  and  Casket  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mrs.  SiGOURNBf  sends  us  a  charming  letter 
fi*om  New  York,  and  fhrnishes  agdn  for  our 
pages  the  useful  and  valued  efforts  of  her 
writing  genius.  Some  welcome  conrributions 
were  received  too  late  to  appear  in  this  num- 
ber, and  will  find  a  place  in  our  next 
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MISS  Caroline  IIerschel  has  al- 
ways fieemed  to  us  a  beautiful 
example'  of  that  wise  arrangement  of 
Providence,  by  which,  scattered  here 
ind  there  tli rough  all  the  ranks  of 
life,  we  find  females  of  supenor  en- 
dowments left  free  from  domestic  and 
maternal  cares,  to  fill  various  untitled 
but  most  necessary  posts  in  society. 
Although  the  avocations  of  science 
belong  more  properly  to  the  province 
of  man,  there  are  some  departments 
for  which  woman,  by  her  tact  and 
4{iiickne88  of  conception,  and  her  habits 
of  minate  investigation,  is  even  better 
fitted.  At  the  present  day,  when  la- 
▼ou  IIL  4* 


dies  have  become  so  exceedingly  tena- 
cious of  their  civil  and  political  rights, 
and  so  intent  on  enlarging  the  sphere 
of  their  activities,  might  not  some  with 
profit  turn  their  attention  to  the  great 
and  healthful  pursuits  of  science? 
There  is  in  our  country  a  very  large 
class  of  females  upon  whom  Wfe  forces 
no  claims.  Raised  by  wealth  far 
above  the  necessity  of  daily  toil,  moving 
in  a  circle  which  spurns  the  dignified 
and  peculiarly  feminine  employment 
of  teaching,  because  it  wears  the  stamp 
of  labor,  willing  to  delegate  all  their 
family  duties  to  servants  and  hirelings, 
they  pass  their  days  without  one  fixed 
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and  continuous  purpose,  or  one  real 
effort  to  evolve  the  rich  and  profound 
meaning  of  life.  To  such,  fitted  as 
they  are  or  may  be  by  culture  for 
study,  scientific  pursuits  offer  a  radical 
cure  for  the  ennui  of  existence.  They 
may  not  with  Humbolt  or  Audubon 
explore  the  unbroken  solitudes  of  dis- 
tant and  savage  lands,  ford  unbridged 
streams,  or  follow  the  tangled  paths 
of  the  forest,  but  they  may,  with  our 
admirable  countrywoman,  Miss  Cooper, 
trace  the  windings  of  their  own  sunny 
streams,  mark  the  bountiful  order  of 
the  seasons,  in  the  unfolding  of  bud 
and  blossom,  and  notice  with  care  the 
habits  of  bird,  insect,  and  plant.  If 
they  do  not  aspire  to  write  a  book, 
(and  Heaven  forbid  that  they  should,) 
let  them  at  least  keep  a  record  of  their 
daily  observations,  which  shall  prove 
in  after  years  a  sweet "  In  Memorium  " 
of  past  enjoyments.  Let  them  leave 
subtle  speculations  and  learned  theo- 
ries to  man  if  they  will,  but  let  them 
not  fail  to  receive  those  gentle  lessons 
of  wisdom  which  Nature  drops  silently 
into  the  hearts  of  all  her  meek  and  do- 
cile disciples.  And  let  not  her  who 
dwells  in  crowded  streets,  and  far  from 
meadows  and  pebbly  brooks,  say,  this 
•  wisdom  is  not  for  me.  Are  not  the 
heavens  above  her,  and  is  not  cloud- 
land  hers  ?  Do  not  the  stars  lead  out 
their  hosts,  and  the  winds  marshal 
themselves  above  the  town  as  well  as 
the  country?  Blessed  be  the  hand 
that  stretched  out  the  heavens,  upon 
which  nightly  the  wanderer  on  the 
desert,  the  mariner  on  the  ocean,  and 
the  dweller  in  ^"fenced  cities"  may 
gaze  with  an  equal  joy. 

Prominent  in  the  small  list  of  those 
who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  sci- 
entific pursuits,  stands  the  name  of 
Caroline  Herschel.  She  was  bom  at 
Hanover,  March  1 6th,  1 750.  Although 
intimately  associated  through  a  long 
life  with  the  first  astronomers  of  her 
times,  and  widely  known  for  her  own 
scientific  labors,  she  led  a  life  of  such 
singular  seclusion  and  beautiful  pro- 

Sriety,  that  very  little  of  her  private 
istory  has  escaped  the  circle  of  her 


immediate  friends.  We  should  like  to 
know  more  of  her  early  days,  to  look 
into  her  young  heart  and  see  if  there 
were  no  follies  and  youthful  levities 
there,  nodisappointments  which  weaned 
her  from  the  world,  and  led  her  into  a 
retirement  as  complete  as  that  of  the 
cloistered  nun.  It  is  probable  that  she 
was  led  into  her  grave  and  isolated 
habits,  not  only  by  sisterly  affection, 
but  from  the  natural  bent  of  a  singu- 
larly serious  and  thoughtful  mind. 
She  became  so  habituated  to  the  labo- 
rious and  abstract  researches  of  the 
observatory,  that  to  her  the  severest 
studies  of  other  ladies  must  have  seemed 
a  light  pastime. 

However  we  view  the  character  of 
Miss  Herschel,  it  was  entirely  feminine. 
She  undertook  astronomy  in  the  first 
instance,  not  to  make  herself  a  name, 
but  that  she  might  lighten  the  labors 
and  share  the  vigils  of  her  favorit* 
brother,  Sir  William  Herschel.  After- 
ward when  she  began  to  fill  up  the 
small  intervals  of  time  which  his  occa- 
sional absence  or  other  occupation 
gave  her,  with  her  own  independent 
researches,  it  was  because,  fiom  long 
habit,  as  well  as  native  taste,  she  found 
the  solitude  of  the  study  more  conge- 
nial than  the  polite  frivolity  of  the 
drawing-room.  Probably  we  shall 
never  know  how  essentially  she  con- 
tributed to  those  great  discoveries 
which  have  made  her  eminent  brother 
a  patriarch  in  science,  or  how  many  of 
his  sublime  results  were  reached  by 
her  noiseless  and  patient  labors.  Cer- 
tainly by  relieving  him  of  the  tedious 
and  plodding  part  of  his  calculations, 
she  Kept  his  mind  fresh  for  new  and 
expansive  speculations. 

She  was  his  constant  companion 
throughout  his  whole  career,  as  insep- 
arable as  his  telescope —  nearly  as  in- 
dispensable. When  he  removed  she 
accompanied  him.  She  read  the  a»- 
stronomical  clock  for  him,  noted  his 
observations,  and  afterward  reduced 
them  from  the  rough  draft,  to  a  neat 
and  available  form.  For  his  sake  she 
cheerfully  consented  to  chancre  all  the 
natural  habits  of  her  life,  to  begin  her 
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dsj  with  the  stars,  and  seek  brief  re- 
pose under  the  garish  light  of  noon- 
day. 

When  every  aspect  of  nature  invited 
to  rest,  when  curtains  were  drawn, 
and  the  fireside  and  pleasant  book 
looked  attractive,  when  the  house-dog 
lay  on  the  soft  rug,  and  winter  winds 
whistled  without,  then  Miss  Herschel 
was  accustomed  to  leave  her  ^uiet 
comer,  wrap  herself  in  warm  garments, 
and  join  her  brother  in  his  studies. 
Often  in  t^e  severest  weather  she 
would  watch  patiently  in  the  cold  ob- 
servatory for  hours,  while  some  obscur- 
ing cloud  passed  away,  or  some  lagging 
star  mounted  slowly  to  its  meridian. 
From  the  dreary  hight  she  could  look 
down  on  pleasant  homes,  from  which 
cheerful  hghts  gleamed,  and  brilliant 
halls  where  the  daughters  of  fashion 
danced  to  softest  music.  One  by  one 
the  Iight«  faded,  the  weary  cottagers 
sought  their  beds,  and  even  the  revel- 
ers no  longer  tired  the  ear  of  night 
with  their  unharmonious  strains.  The 
last  footsteps  died  from  the  frozen 
street,  and  the  world  slept  —  all  but 
the  watchers  in  the  tower. 

Besides  what  is  incorporated  in  the 
works  of  her  brother,  Miss  Herschel 
found  time  to  make  valuable  contri- 
butions to  science  in  her  own  name. 
Her  observations  were  carried  on  with 
a  small  Newtonian  sweeper,  which  her 
brother  constructed  for  her  especial 
use.  This  beautiful  little  telescope 
was  her  favorite  companion,  and  if  not 
•0  £aahionable  a  pet  as  a  poodle,  was 
at  least  as  rational.  Her  principal 
works  were  "  A  Catalogue  of  Stars," 
supplemental  to  the  **  British  Cata- 
logue," "  A  General  Index  of  Refer- 
ence to  every  Observation  of  every 
Star  inserted  in  the  British  Catalogue," 
and  also  a  ^  Zone  Catalogue."  These 
were  all  works  of  great  utility,  as  well 
as  most  careful  research. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  life 
10  singularly  useful  to  science  escaped 
the  notice  and  plaudits  of  the  learned. 
The  Astronomical  Society  of  London 
Toted  her  a  gold  medal  m  1828,  and 
dected    her    an    honorary  member. 


She  was  also  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  and  received  testimo- 
nials from  many  other  learned  bodies. 
George  III.  marked  his  esteem  by  a 
pension,  which  supplied  her  modest 
wants.  Her  last  days  were  not  dis- 
turbed by  those  anxieties  which  so  of- 
ten embitter  the  old  age  of  those  who 
have  spent  their  prime  in  literary  la- 
bors. 

She  returned  to  Germany  on  the 
death,  of  her  brother  in  1822,  and 
spent  the  last  twenty-six  years  of  her 
life  in  her  native  Hanover.  So  far 
from  feeling  that  painful  vacancy 
sometimes  experienced  by  those  who 
drop  the  fixed  habits  and  activities 
of  life  in  old  age,  and  seek  repose  in 
indolence,  she  retained  her  vigor 
and  strength  of  mind  to  the  last. 
Having  buried  all  her  early  cotempo- 
raries,  and  seen  the  second  generation 
tottering  to  their  graves,  she  had  still 
power  and  will  for  executing  the  work 
of  an  ordinary  lifetime.  Her  memory 
was  very  acute,  and  she  dwelt  with 
great  delight  on  the  scenes  of  former 
days.  She  ^ave  the  world  a  noble  ex- 
emplification of  the  serene  old  age 
which  may  be  expected  to  follow  a 
life  spent  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
health  and  virtue,  in  tranquil  and  act- 
ive pursuits.  We  can  scarcely  repre* 
sent  to  ourselves  a  more  interesting 
object  than  this  venerable  matron, 
standing  on  the  brink  of  her  second 
century,  holding  in  her  capacious  mind 
the  whole  progress  of  science  for  more 
than  four  score  years,  watching  the 
successful  conclusion  of  investigations 
which  had  been  commenced  in  the 
solitude  of  her  brother's  study,  blessed 
with  the  afiectionate  care  of  relatives, 
and  the  benedictions  of  the  wise,  and 
yet  retaining  the  beautiful  humility 
and  simple  habits  of  her  youth.  We 
notice  in  her,  what  we  have  always 
remarked  in  the  highest  disciples  of 
science,  a  child-likeness  of  nature,  and 
a  capacity  for  simple  and  solitary  en- 
joyment. She  had,  too,  that  genuine 
enthusiasm  which,  unlike  the  excite- 
ments of  business  life,  leaves  its  pos- 
sessor unworn  as  years  pass  on,  or 
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rather  seems  to  endow  him  with  a 
perpetual  youth. 

la  1847  Miss  Herschel  celebrated 
her  ninety-seventh  birthday.  On  that 
remarkable  anniversary  she  received 
the  gratulations  of  .her  numerous 
friends,  among  whom  she  reckoned 
some  of  illustrious  rank.  ^^  The  king 
of  Hahover  sent  to  compliment  her ; 
the  Prince  and  Princess  Royal  visited 
her;  and  the  latter  presented  her 
with  a  magnificent  arm-chair  embroid- 
ered by  herself;  and  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia sent  her  a  gold  medal  awarded  for 
the  extension  of  the  sciences.'' 

She  did  not  live  to  see  another 
birthday,  but  died  full  of  years  and 
honors,  January  9th,  1848.  She  fin- 
ished her  long  and  useful  life  with  the 
same   tranquillity  in  which  she   had 

Eassed  it,  and  rejoined,  may  we  not 
ope,  her  beloved  brother  in  the  ele- 
vated pursuits  of  the  heavenly  state. 

We  subjoin  the  following  eulogium 
of  Miss  Herschel,  taken  from  Dr. 
NichoPs  "  Viows  of  the  Architecture 
of  the  Heavens  : " 

"  The  astronomer.  Sir  William  Her- 
schel, during  these  engrossing  nights, 
was  constantly  assisted  in  his  labors  by 
a  devoted  maiden  sister,  who  braved 
with  him  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther, who  heroically  shared  his  priva- 
tions, that  she  might  participate  in  his 
delights,  whose  pen,  we  are  told,  com- 
mitted to  paper  his  notes  of  observa- 
tions as  they  issued  from  his  lips.  She 
it  was,"  says  the  best  of  authorities, 
^  who,  having  passed  the  nights  near 
the  telescope,  took  the  rough  manu- 
scripts to  h^r  cottage  at  the  dawn  of 
day,  and  produced  a  fair  copy  of  the 
night's  work  on  the  ensuing  morning. 
She  it  was  who  planned  the  labor  of 
each  succeeding  night,  who  reduced 
every  observation,  made  every  calcula- 
tion, and  kept  every  thing  in  systematic 
order.  She  it  was — Miss  Caroline 
Herschel — who  helped  our  astrono- 
mer to  gather  an  imperishable  name. 
This  venerable  lady  has  in  one  respect 
been  more  fortunate  than  her  brother : 
she  has  lived  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of 
their  joint  glory. 


^  Some  years  ago  the  gold  medal  of 
our  astronomical  society  was  trans- 
mitted to  her,  to  her  native  Hanover, 
whither  she  removed  after  Sir  Wil- 
liam's death  ;  and  the  same  learned 
society  has  recently  inscribed  her 
name  on  its  roll.  But  she  has  been 
rewarded  by  yet  more,  by  what  she 
will  value  beyond  all  earthly  pleasures : 
she  has  lived  to  see  her  favorite 
nephew,  him  who  grew  up  under  her 
eye  unto  an  astronomer,  gather  around 
him  the  highest  hopes  of  scientific 
Europe,  and  prove  himself  fully  equal 
to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his  fa- 
ther." 


HOME  LESSONS. 

BT    MKS.  L.   H.   8IOOURMKT. 

*^  Si50  me  a  song,"  teid  the  little  girl, 

As  she  sat  on  her  mother's  knee, 
"For  it  makes  me  glad  when  you  kmdlj 
smile, 

And  softly  sine  to  me  " 
"  Tell  me  a  tale,"  said  the  merry  boy. 

As  he  stood  by  his  mother's  side, 
But  she  turned  away  to  the  cradle  bed. 

For  her  waking  infant  cried. 
"  Wait,  my  darlings,"  she  tenderly  said. 

Kissing  the  babe,  as  it  clung  to  her  breast, 
So  the  children  quietly  bow*d  the  head, 

Believing  the  mother's  time  was  best :  — 
And  the  blessed  seed  of  patience  fell 
Into  their  hearts  and  rooted  well. 

At  the  door,  an  aged  man  appeared, 

With  locks  all  wlvery  white. 
And  the  mother  rose  up,  when  she  saw  her 
sire, 

With  a  smile  of  love  and  light, — 
She  placed  for  him  the  great  arm-chair, 

While  her  voice  like  silver  clear, 
Pour'd  a  gentle  tide  of  cheering  thought 

Into  his  deafen'd  ear, — 
Till  he  forgot  that  his  blood  was  cold, 
And  talked  with  glee  as  in  days  of  old ; 
So,  the  children  learned  from  that  household 

page 
The  holy  text  of  respect  for  age» — 
And  the  blessing  of  God,  is  the  fruit,  't  is 

said, 
Of  reverence  shown  to  the  hoary  head. 


RosKS  bloom  —  then  they  wither ; 

Cheeks  are  bright —  then  fade  and  die ; 
Shapes  of  light  are  wafted  hither  — 

Then  like  visions  hurry  by. 


YOUNG  AMERICA. 
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SCOLDING  MOTHERS. 

BT  MRS.   M.  P.  ▲.  CROSIBR. 

**T  DECLARE,  I  never  did  see  such 
1  a  young-one  in  all  the  days  of  my 
life,"  ejaculated  Mrs.  ...  to  her  son 
Johnnie,  who  had  made  himself  happy 
for  the  last  half  hour,  in  making  rail- 
roads of  the  parlor  chairs.  "  You're 
always  in  mischief!  there,  take  that 
and  clear  out,"  says  she,  violently  box- 
ing his  ears. 

An  observer  would  not  wonder  that 
Johnnie  is  a  ihroublesorae  boy — indeed, 
the  only   marvel   would   be  that  all 

dness  is  not  crushed  out  of  his  soul, 
little  does  that  passionate  mother 
realize  that  she  is  sowing  in  that 
young  heart,  seed  which  shall  spring 
np  and  yield  a  hundred  fold  of  bitter- 
ness and  sorrow.  Little  does  she 
imagine  that  the  lineaments  of  her  own 
dark  countenance  are  becoming  im- 
pressed on  that  pretty  child's  face, 
which  she  has  thus  summarily  banish- 
ed. She  thinks  not  that  she  is  paint- 
ing a  blotted  picture  for  that  boy's 
memory ;  a  picture  in  which  the  moth- 
er will  appear  only  as  a  cruel,  unloving 
monster. 

Reader,  do  you  turn  away,  feeling 
that  it  is  not  possible  that  woman 
should  thus  degenerate  herself,  that 
she  should  thus  ignore  her  maternal 
nature!  Alas,  that  it  should  be  so 
tnie. 

It  has  been  my  misfortune  more  than 
once,  to  occupy  the  same  dwelling 
with  a  scolding  woman,  and  truly  I 
can  say  with  the  wise  man,  "  It  is  bet- 
ter to  dwell  in  the  wilderness,  than 
with  a  contentious  and  angry  woman." 
If  ever  my  soul's  depths  were  stirred,  it 
has  been  when  listening  to  the  raging 
itorm  of  woman's  passions,  bursting, 
perhaps,  on  the  defenseless  head  of 
some  shrinking  child.  Sadly  darken- 
eil  must  be  the  soul  of  that  mother, 
who  can,  day  after  day,  and  year  after 
year,  pour  out,  without  remorse,  a  tor- 
rent of  harsh  words  upon  the  ears  of 
those  she  really  loves,  wounding  and 
crushing  the  hearts  of  the  sensitive, 
till  hatred  takes  the  place  of  love,  and 


the  evil  Genius  presides,  where  once 
the  heavenly  angel  loved  to  linger. 

O  woman,  woman  I  How  great  an 
influence  thy  words,  thy  tones  of  voice 
possess.  Soft  and  silvery  as  the  music 
of  the  streamlet,  rich  and  melodious  as 
the  chime  of  bells,  they  may  melt  the 
heart's  hardness,  warm  the  affection^ 
and  kindle  up  the  latent  spark  of  good- 
ness to  a  generous  glow.  Harsh  and 
vituperative,  they  may  kill  the  tender 
growth  of  hope  and  love,  as  the  late 
frosts  the  butls  of  spring. 

Mother,  the  echoes  ofyour  voice  may 
linger  for  long  years  in  the  hearts  of 
your  children.  Shall  they  be  soft,  sweet 
echoes,  that  shall  seem  like  angel  mu- 
sic to  them,  winning  them  to  die  love 
of  God  and  earth,  or  shall  they  be  a 
rough,  cold  clamor,  driving  them  onto 
darkness  and  despair  ? 

Grand viLLB,  Mich.,  Dec,  3, 1856. 


YOUNG  AMERICA. 

BT  TALBOT  ORKBVK. 

''PHE  present  is  an  age  of  progress. 
JL  Onward  is  the  watch-cry,  and  en- 
ergy the  pass-word.  The  mind  has  not 
now  time  to  linger  over  the  past,  but 
to  grapple  with  the  present,  and  antic- 
ipate the  future.  More  particularly  is 
this  so,  here  in  America.  Improve- 
ment follows  improvement,  and  discov- 
ery succeeds  discovery.  The  Americap 
is  ever  planning,  ever  scheming.  No 
sooner  does  he  by  steam  make  a  great 
and  wonderful  miprovement  on  the 
slow  paced  vehicle,  bv  fifty  miles  per 
hour,  than  he  "  casts  his  mind  about " 
for  something  that  will  travel  twice  as 
fast  in  a  second,  and  actually  accom- 
plishes it  Young  America  never  fails 
in  an  undertaking,  but  accomplishes 
everything,  no  matter  the  magnitude. 
We  have  no  boys  and  girls  in  this 
age  of  progress,  for  Young  America 
with  one  stride  steps  from  Uie  nursery 
to  the  dignity  of  manhood.  You  may 
see  him  at  any  time,  upon  the  street, 
at  the  mature  age  of  fifteen,  with  his 
snow  white  collar,  his  cigar,  his  rattan, 
his  gentlemanly  gait  and  his  manly 
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airs.  What  are  bis  thoughts  ?  Thinks 
he  about  the  kite,  the  marble,  the  top  ? 
No !  be  spurns  the  idea.  His  thoughts 
are  on  the  ladies,  railroads,  cotton 
speculations,  filibustering,  etcetera. 

Behold  the  children,  I  beg  pardon  — 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  an  even- 
ing party. 

The  lady  is  twelve  and  the  gentle- 
man fifteen  years  of  age. 

"Pray,  Miss  Lizzie,"  remarks  the 
gentleman,  "how  do  you  enjoy  the 
evening  ? " 

"  Oh !  sadly  enough,  Mr.  Gallagher ; 
parties  now-a-days  are  so  tiresome,  so 
insipid." 

"Tve  been  looking  for  you,  dear 
Lizzie,  all  evening,  for, 

**  I  feel  like  one  who  treade  alone, 

Some  banquet  hall  deaerted, 
Whose  hopes  hare  fled,  whose  heart  Ib  dead. 

And  all  but  him  departed." 

"  Why,  la !  Mr.  Gallagher,  what  can 
be  the  matter  ?  you  gentlemen  are  al- 
ways pining." 

"Yes,  cruel  girl,  and  *  under  some 
pine  rii  pine  away,'  for 

"  My  days  are  In  the  yellow  leaf, 
The  flowers  of  hope  and  love  are  gone. 

The  worm,  the  canker  and  the  grie^ 
Are  mine  alone  I " 

"  You  shock  my  nerves  dreadfully, 
Mr.  Gallagher,  by  keeping  me  thus  in 
suspense.  Do  tell  jne  what  is  the 
matter  f " 

"  Why,  then, 

**  Thou  lovest  another,  Lisde^ 

Thou  loreat  him  alone. 
Thine  eyes  confess  it,  Linie, 

Thy  look,  thy  word,  thy  tone.*' 

"I'm  sure,  I  don't  love  any  one. 
Love  may  do  for  young  shepherdesses 
and  peasant  girls,  but  as  for  me,  Mr. 
Jacob  B.  Gallagher,  I  believe  it  all  a 
fairy  tale." 

This,  then,  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
Young  America  in  the  ball-room. 
Equally  forward  is  he  in  the  forum,  the 
mart,  the  'change  and  the  battle-field. 
He  is  now  undermining  despotism  in 
South  America.  We  behold  him  at 
Nicaraugua,  in  the  far  south-west,  and 
indeed,  wherever  a  man  can  find  a  spot 
to  rest  bis  foot.  Young  America  has 
made  us  what  we  are,  a  great,  a  happy, 
a  free  people.    We  love  him  with  all 


his  faults.  His  destiny  is  upward  and 
onward.  He  fights  our  battles,  he  pre- 
serves our  dignity,  he  secures  us  priv- 
ileges— he  makes  our  Union  a  home 
for  the  oppressed  of  the  world  at  large. 

JONSSBORO,  TbNN. 


WOMAN. 

BY  MRS.  A.  C.  JUDSOJf. 

Call  her  not  angel — say  not  she^s  divine, 
A  **  household  god,"  to  be  adored  bv  iban ; 
Nor  yet  by  action,  if  im^ioird,  declare 
She^s  but  a  toy,  painted  andt  decked  so  gay, 
The  tulip  stands  abash'd  when  by  her  side, 
While  bright-winged  butterflies  outvied,  away 
To  be  appeased  *mid  nature's  milder  hues. 
Nor  make  her  yet  man's  toiling,  drudging  slave 
That  but  to  do  his  bidding  —  to  prepare 
Viands  of  luxury  which  he  demands, 
And  minister  to  appetites  depraved, 
Was  the  great  end  in  forming  this,  the  last, 
The  crowning  work  of  God  I 

Ahis  I  full  long 
Hath  woman  been  thus  treated,  deified, 
Flattered,.care88ed,  or  trampled  in  the  earth. 
Full  long  hath  she  perverted  noble  powers. 
Which  ought  to  aid,  instruct,  and  bless  man- 
kind: 
*  Tis  time  she  should  arise  from  Lethean  sleep, 
And  take  her  true  position,  as  the  friend 
Of  human-kind,  on  life's  arena  broad, 
Man's  heaven  appointed  help-mate,  sen^g 

forth 
A  healthful  influence ;  raising  from  their  low 
And  fallen  state  to  one  of  dignity, 
The  human  brotherhood. 

Let  woman  rouse 
And  act  indeed,  as  one  accountable : 
A  living,  rational,  free  agent,  made 
In  God's  own  image,  to  perform  His  will  — 
To  be  his  helper  in  the  great  earth  work 
Of  renovation.     Thus  will  she  stand  forth 
A  finished  model  of  the  first  design, 
Worthy  the  noble  name  imparted  her, 
But  which  for  those  inferior  has  been  changed, 
The  name  of  woman. 


DIVINE  PROTECTION. 

Is  thy  path  lonely  ?  fear  it  not,  for  He 

Who  marks  the  sparrow  fall,  is  guarding  thee ; 

And  not  a  star  shines  o'er  thine  head  at  night. 

But  he  hath  known  that  it  will  reach  thy  sight. 

And  not  a  joy  can  beautify  thy  lot, 

But  tells  thee  still,  that  thou  art  un forgot; 

Nay,  not  a  grief  can  darken  or  surprise,  — 

Swell  in  thy  neart,  or  dim  with  tears  thine  eyes. 

But  it  is  sent  in  mercy  and  in  love. 

To  bid  thy  helplessness  seek  strength  above. 


THE  CAVE  AT  MILLS  FALLS. 
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THE  CAVE  AT  MILLS  FALLS. 

BT  MXS.  H.  S.  O.  ARRT. 

I  WAS  seated  by  a  comfortable  fire 
in  the  parlor  of  one  of  the  hotels  in 
a  flourishing  village  at  the  west  —  the 
west  of  twenty  years  ago  —  not  Kan- 
sas or  Nebraska. 

The  night  without  was  clear  and 
oold,  and  the  crackling  of  the  snow  un- 
der the  feet  of  the  passers-by,  had  a 
bitin:^-  souiiil^  ih'Ai  m.'u]<*  nit-  draw  closer 
to  the  ruiJJvJ>l'JKP  ibut  un^  roaring  up 
the  cbiront-VH^  ijfere  seeined  to  be  no 
other  g^ieUa  preient  to  i  rij^-y  the  favors 
of  mine  ho*t,  or  Lo  ilisUiib  the  tran- 
quillity of  my  rest  rtfter  a  Imig,  cold  day 
of  tnivel,  aiid,  lmvin«r  ijtm,.  chivalrous 
duty  to  a  hot  supper,  I  had  drawn  a 
rocking-chair  and  a  ftnall  table  to  a 
comer  of  the  fire-placed,  and  sat  divid- 
ing my  time  between  a  sleepy  reverie 
of  somebody,  or  something,  and  a 
sleepier  book  that  had  been  written  by 
somebody,  somewhere. 
'  I  felt  exceedingly  comfortable,  and 
quite  in  a  humor  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
world  in  general,  and  myself  in  partic- 
■lar,  and<  indulging  in  the  humane 
opinion  that  my  own  convenience  was 
the  thing  of  prime  importance  in  the 
universe,  I  was  fain  to  congratulate 
myself  from  time  to  time  on  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  my  quarters,  and 
the  probability  that  the  coldness  of  the 
night  would  prevent  the  appearance  of 
other  travelers.  In  these  congratula- 
tions, however,  I  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  a  triumphant  rattling  of 
sleigh  bells  up  to  the  door,  and  a  sound 
of  boisterous  merriment  bursting  un- 
ceremoniously into  the  hall,  and  quite 
as  unceremoniously  into  the  parlor 
which  I  had  considered  so  exclusively 
my  own.  They  were  a  party  of  young 
people,  numbering  some  ten  or  twelve, 
and  evidently  belonging  to  the  country 
near,  for  they  seemed  quite  as  much  at 
home  under  the  roof^  as  I  could  (;laim 
to  be  myself,  the  gentlemen  calling 
about  Uiem  lustily  for  such  good  things 
as  the  house  afforded,  and  the  ladies 
helping  themselves  unhesitatingly  to 
the  comforts  of  the  parlor. 


One  of  the  latter  showed  herself  at 
once  to  be  a  beauty  and  a  pet,  from  the 
peremptory  manner  in  which  she  treat- 
ed her  cx)mpanions,  and  when  a  devoted 
admirer  had  provided  her  a  warm  seat 
by  the  fire,  she  tossed  her  head  con- 
temptuously, and  throwing  down  her 
hood  upon  the  table,  and  shaking  a  free 
mass  of  shining  ringlets  over  her  man- 
tle, commenced  a  graceful  pirouette 
around  the  room.  She  was  petit,  and 
pert,  with  a  foot  like  a  gazelle,  a  laugh 
like  the  sound  of  a  mimic  waterfall, 
and  a  skin  like  the  leaf  of  a  water  lily 
in  its  first  bloom.  She  paid  not  the 
least  attention  to  the  questions  or  re- 
marks of  the  party,  until,  breathless 
with  her  waltzing,  she  danced  up  to  a 
tall,  dark-eyed  girl  who  occupied  the 
only  other  rocking-chair,  besides  her 
own,  which  the  parlor  afforded,  and 
with  a  series  of  bows  and  curtsies,  ex- 
claimed, "I'm  tired,  Lucy  Ghellis  — 
if  you  please  ma'am,  Tm  tired.'' 

"  I  presume  so,*'  replied  the  person 
addressed,  settling  back  significantly 
into  her  rocking-chair.  "I  think  any 
one  would  have  a  right  to  be  tired  af- 
ter the  performance  you  have  just  fin- 
ished.'' 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  continued  Alice,  for 
so  they  called  the  little  maiden,  "  and 
it  was  all  for  your  particular  benefit, 
ma'am,and  I  would  like  to  rest,  ma'am." 

"  Ah  I "  said  Lucy,  laughing,  "  then 
I  beg  you  will  proceed  to  rest." 

Alice  turned  round,  as  if  despairing 
of  success  in  that  quarter,  and  folding 
her  little  round  arms  upon  her  bosom, 
exclaimed  with  her  mouth  drawn 
quaintly  up,  "  I'll  be  so  good  as  to  ride 
home  with  any  gentleman  as  will  pro- 
cure me  the  possession  of  that  same 
rocking-chair  tliat  Miss  Ghellis  mo- 
nopolizes." 

This  brought  several  at  once  to  their 
feet,  and  various  and  laughable  were 
the  expedients  resorted  to,  to  drive 
Miss  Lucy  from  her  seat 

She  retained  it,  however,  with  deci- 
ded composure,  and  a  pretended  igno- 
rance of  what  was  demanded  of  ner, 
until,  in  the  midst  of  their  merriment 
on  the  subject,  supper  was  announce<i 
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I  had  been  sufficiently  amused  by 
the  party  to  wait  with  some  interest  for 
their  return,  but  before  the  rattling  of 
knives  had  ceased  across  the  hall,  the 
parlor  door  opened,  and  Alice  Lyn  slid 
quietly  into  the  rocking-chair.  When 
the  party  returned,  however,  the  for- 
mer occupant  took  no  notice  of  her 
presence,  somewhat  to  the  chagrin  of 
Alice,  as  I  fancied,  but,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments, when  the  restless  beauty  had 
darted  from  her  seat,  Miss  Ghellis  re- 
sumed her  former  position  with  the 
utmost  nonchalance,  and  the  contest 
for  the  disputed  chair  was  commenced 
with  renewed  vigor,  very  much  in  the 
manner  of  noisy  child's  play. 

1  now  rose  from  the  comfortable  seat 
in  which  I  had  hitherto  indulged,  and 
passing  it  over  to  the  party,  offered  it 
to  Miss  Lyn.  She  turned  upon  me 
with  a  frightened  look,  exclaiming, 
"  Oh  no,  sir,  thank  you,  thank  you,  I 
don't  iDant  a  rocking-chair,"  and  perch- 
ing herself  with  astute  dignity  on  the 
corner  of  a  little  lounge,  she  seemed  to 
strive  assiduously  for  the  space  of  five 
minutes  to  look  grave. 

Miss  Ghellis,  however,  with  a  digni- 
ty and  politeness  I  had  by  no  means 
expected  in  a  party  of  hoydenish  school 
girls,  as  I  had  decided  them  to  be, 
apologized  for  having  disturbed  me 
with  their  noisy  child's  play ;  and  I 
was  just  debating  in  my  own  mind 
whether  I  could  take  advantage  of  the 
opening,  and  continue  the  conversa- 
tion —  for  there  was  something  in  her 
looks  and  manner  that  pleased  me  — 
when  Alice  Lyn  once  more  started  to 
her  feet,  ai^d  declared  that  she  was  go- 
ing to  Mills  Falls.  Some  of  the  party 
Temonst rated  that  it  was  quite  too  cold 
for  such  an  expedition,  but  Miss  Lyn, 
with  native  pertinacity,  asserted  that 
it  was  not  cold  at  all,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  were  going  to  have  a  thaw, 
she  had  no  doubt  it  would  rain  before 
morning.  This  assertion  drew  forth 
much  merriment,  and  various  proofs  of 
the  severity  of  the  weather  were  ad- 
duced, but  to  all  this  Alice  replied  — 

"  I  don't  care  for  that,  I  know  it  is 
going  to  thaw,  for   our  yellow   hen 


crowed  to-night,  and  she  never  crows 
except  it's  going  to  thaw." 

In  the  midst  of  the  laughter  which 
this  occasioned,  a  young  man,  who  had 
that  day  traveled  some  twenty  miles 
from  the  southward,  asserted  that  it 
was  raining  in  B  . .  . .  that  morning, 
when  he  left. 

"I  told  you  so!"  exclaimed  Alice. 
"  This  is  the  last  snow  we  shall  have 
this  winter,  and  I  wish  to  see  Mills 
Falls  in  the  ice,  before  I  die.  Who 
knows  but  I  shall  be  under  the  snow 
myself  before  another  winter? " 

Alice  Lyn's  plea  prevailed,  and  the 
party  were  soon  equipped,  and  set  off 
gaily  to  the  Falls.  For  myself,  I  sat 
listening  till  the  sound  of  their  voices 
died  away,  and  then,  possessed  by  a 
singular  curiosity  to  know  more  of  the 
party,  and  the  place  they  were  so  anx- 
ious .to  visit,  I  looked  for  the  landlord 
that  I  might  inquire  the  direction  and 
follow  them. 

I  had  recently  finished  my  medical 
studies  at  an  eastern  university,  and 
had  been, for  two  or  three  mouths,  trav- 
eling through  the  Western  States  in 
search  of  a  location  where  I  might  win 
a  comfortable  way  in  the  world.  This 
was  the  first  party  of  sociable  young 
people  I  had  seen  during  the  winter, 
and,  as  they  were  the  kind  of  people 
with  whom  I  expected  to  pass  my  fu- 
ture life,  I  felt  an  unusual  degree  of 
interest  in  them. 

**Thfey  have  gone  round  by  the 
road,"  said  the  clerk  at  the  bar,  in  an- 
swer to  my  inquiries.  "But  if  yon 
don't  mind  the  snow,  you  will  find  it 
much  shorter  to  strike  off  right  through 
the  woods  east  from  the  village.  Tne 
noise  of  the  Falls  will  direct  you — it 
is  not  far,  in  that  direction." 

I  hesitated  a  moment  about  taking 
this  advice,  as  I  saw  it  would  bring  me 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from 
the  party  whose  steps  I  was  following, 
but  a  second  thought  convinced  me 
that  this  would  give  me  all  I  had  a 
right  to  desire  —  a  good  view  of  the 
Falls,  and  would  lay  me  open  to  no 
charge  of  intrusion  ;  so  I  took  the  path 
which  had  been  recommended. 
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Once  out  of  doors  I  perceived  that 
the  snow  no  loDg^er  cracKled  under  the 
feet  as  it  had  done  at  nightfall,  and 
other  si^s  of  a  sudden  and  decisive 
change  in  the  weather  were  so  evident 
as  to  surprise  me.  ^  I  should  not  won- 
der if  it  rained  here  before  morning," 
1  said  to  myself,  as  I  wended  my  way 
among  the  tall  trees  that  stand  so 
grimly  in  a  Western  forest 

The  black  branches  were  now  laden 
with  their  picturesque  foliage  of  snow, 
and  the  moon,  wading  through  thick 
masses  of  floating  clouds  that  were 
nthering  in  the  sky,  left  the  night  just 
dark  enough  to  give  free  scope  to  the 
&ocy,  in  the  images  with  which  it  peo- 
pled the  dim  wood.  Occasionally  an 
owl,  from  some  quaint  nich^  amid  the 
branches,  would  send  out  its  shrill  "  tu 
whoo "  in  acknowledgment  of  my  ap- 
proach ;  but  there  was  nothing  else  to 
break  in  upon  the  monotonous  sound 
with  which  the  rumbling  Falls  filled 
the  air.  The  wood  through  which  I 
was  passing,  skirted  the  village  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  hotel  I  had 
left;  and  I  had  not  gone  over  three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  when  I  found  myself 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  at 
the  foot  of  a  water&ll  of  unusual  beau- 
ty. The  river  leaped  suddenly  over  a 
precipice  of  some  thirty  feet,  and  the 
volume  of  water  had  worn  its  way  in 
the  center,  so  as  to  give  a  crescent 
shape  to  the  fall,  while  the  ragged 
points  of  the  rocks  jutted  far  out  on 
either  side,  fringed  with  dropping  ce- 
dars —  heaped  with  snow,  and  adorned 
with  icicles  of  such  various  and  beauti- 
fal  forms,  that  a  less  enthusiastic  per- 
son thnn  Alice  Lyn  might  well  have 
wished  to  see  Mills  Falls  in  the  ice  be- 
fore he  died.  The  dance  and  turmoil 
of  the  water  was  sufficient  to  keep  the 
river  dear  from  ice  for  some  little  dis- 
tance below  the  Falls;  and  tempted 
Iff  the  white  spray  that  was  rolling  up 
it  tuj  feet,  I  stooped  and  dipped  my 
hand  in  the  water,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  how  much  warmer  it  was  than 
the  atmosphere.  The  stream  was  one 
flf  those  that  take  their  rise  in  the  hiffh 
ridge  between  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio, 


so  that  its  source  was  many  miles  away 
to  the  south.  While  I  was  still  won- 
dering about  the  warmth  of  the  water, 
my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  ap- 

f)earance  of  the  party  that  1  had  fol- 
owed  from  the  hotel,  but  who,  having 
taken  a  longer  road  than  I,  had  only 
just  arrived.  I  could  hear  their  voices 
calling  gaily  to  each  other  other,  and 
could  distinguish  the  form  of  Alice  Lyn 
as  she  danced  about,  and  clapped  her 
hands  with  bursts  of  unbounded  admi- 
rat'on.  Presently,  a  tall,  dark  figure 
advanced  to  the  very  verge  of  the  rocks, 
and  stood,  with  folded  arms,  gazing 
with  silent  and  absorbmg  interest  on 
the  scene. 

"Don't  stand  there,  Lucy  Ghellis  — 
don't  stand  there,"  shouted  a  voice  be- 
hind her,  but  the  warning  came  too  late. 
There  was  a  crackling  of  the  ice  —  a 
sudden  shriek  —  and  the  poor  girl  was 
struggling  in  the  mad  waves  below. 
It  was  no  time  for  thought.  I  knew 
no  more,  until,  plunging  myself  in  the 
stream,  I  had  rescued  her  from  the  tur- 
moil of  the  water,  and  was  bearing  her 
insensible  form  up  the  bahk  to  a  naked 
ledge  of  rock  that  attracted  ray  atten- 
tion. On  —  on  —  1  bore  my  fainting 
burden.  I  did  not  notice  how  or  where 
until  I  laid  her  down  upon  some  with- 
ered hemlock  wreaths  that  lay  heaped 
up  in  a  sheltered  place  among  the 
rocks. 

I  set  myself  at  once  about  the  task 
of  resuscitation,  but  it  was  long  ere  I 
succeeded  in  rousing  the  feeble  signs 
of  life  which  she  exhibited,  and  when, 
at  last,  she  opened  her  eyes,  it  was  on- 
ly to  fall  off  into  a  succession  of  fainting 
fits  which  must  have  lasted  for  two  or 
three  hours.  I  threw  together  some  of 
the  broken  branches  about  me,  and 
kindled  a  fire,  both  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  warmth  to  the  figure  of  my 
charge,  and  of  relieving  the  increased 
darkness  of  the  night.  I  was  too  much 
confused  by  what  had  occurred,  to 
think  clearly  on  any  subject,  but  still 
I  did  not  forget  occasionally  to  send 
out  my  voice  in  a  prolonged  shout,  in 
hopes  of  attracting  the  party  who,  I 
thought,  must  be  searching  for  their 
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companion.  I  did  not  then  observe, 
though  I  afterwards  remembered  dis- 
tinctly, that  the  rumbling  of  the  Falls 
had  so  much  increased  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  any  human  voice  to  be 
heard  above  the  tumult.  , 

It  must  have  been  near  midnight  be- 
fore she  was  suflSciently  recovered  for 
me  to  attempt  to  leave  her  in  search 
of  help,  and  when  I  did  so,  I  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  few  steps,  when,  horror 
of  horrors!  my  feet  plunged  suddenly 
in  the  water  pf  the  river,  and,  glancing 
about,  I  saw  the  arch  of  rock  that 
spread  above  ys  stooping  darkly  down 
unto  within  a  few  inches  of  the  water. 
I  had  not  before  observed  that  the  spot 
we  occupied  formed  a  wide-mouthed 
cave,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe, except  that  the  floor  was  an  in- 
clined plane,  the  upper  part  of  which 
was  higher  than  the  roof  of  the  arch 
that  formed  its  mouth.  This  mouth 
was  now  almost  concealed  by  water 
which  was  rapidly  approaching  us,  and 
from  which  I  could  see  no  way  of  es- 
cape. 

**  Do  you  know  where  we  are  ? "  I 
cried,  rushing  hastily  back  to  the  spot 
where  I  had  left  ray  companion. 

She  half  rose  from  her  seat,  and  with 
a  rapid  glance  about  her,  /eplied  : 

"  Certainly ;  we  are  in  the  cave  at 
Mills  Falls.  *  I  know  the  way  perfectly 
well.     Shall  we  go  ?  " 

*•  And  is  this  the  whole  of  the  cave  ? " 
I  asked  breathlessly,  casting  my  eye 
back  at  the  water  upon  which  the  fire 
was  now  throwing  a  fearful  glare  of 
light. 

Lucy  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  sharp 
cry  of  alarm. 

"Overtaken  by  a  freshet  in  the  cave," 
she  shrieked.  "  The  Grotto  —  quick  ! 
we  have  scarcely  time  to  reach  it ; " 
and,  gathering  her  shawl  about  her,  she 
rushed  towards  a  distant  corner  of  the 
cave.  Seizing  a  blazing  pine-knot 
from  the  fire,  I  followed  her  steps,  and 
leaping  over  the  water,  where  it  cros- 
sed my  path,  ascended  a  few  steps  cut 
in  the  stone,  and  entered,  through  a 
small  aperture,  into  the  apartment  she 
had  designated   as  the  Grotto.    The 


floor  of  this  room  was  several  feet  high- 
er than  that  from  which  we  had  come ; 
it  was,  indeed,  a  lofty,  spacious  apart- 
ment, with  ragged  arches  of  rock  hang^ 
ing  dismally  from  the  thick  gloom 
overhead.  LTnconscious  as  I  had  hith- 
erto been,  I  became,  in  a  moment, 
painfully  alive  to  the  horrors  of  our 
situation.  I  could  hear  the  crackling 
and  crashing  of  the  ice^above  us,  and 
the  swelling  and  roaring  of  the  infuri- 
ated waters,  as  they  howled  madly 
through  the  cavern  we  had  left. 

"  Is  there  no  escape  from  this  ?  "  I 
asked  my  companion,  after  holding  raj 
torch  aloft,  and  ascertaining  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  apartment 

Lucy  shook  her  head  hopelessly, 
with  her  white  lips  pressed  tightly  to- 
gether. 

"  I  must  go  back  for  wood,"  I  said, 
"  we  must  have  a  fire  ;  "  and  I  was 
about  to  return  for  some  of  the  drill 
wood  with  which  the  lower  cavern  was 
thickly  strewn,  but  a  quick  motion  of 
her  hand  arrested  me. 

"  Here  is  wood,"  she  said,  pointing 
to  a  place  well  stocked  with  broken 
branches ;  "  we  always  have  an  illu- 
mination when  we  come  here,  and  we 
were  ready  for  a  pic-nic  last  fall  when 
Emma  Martin  died."  She  spoke  with 
an  eflbrt,  as  if  her  faculties  were  be- 
coming more  and  more  benumbed  with 
a  conscionsness  of  her  situation. 

"  Does  the  water  ever  rise  to  this 
apartment  ? "  I  asked  anxiously. 

"  Yes  —  no.  I  don't  know,"  answer- 
ed she  confusedly,  *'I  beg  pardon ;  yes, 
I  remember  they  were  talking  about 
the  water-marks  here,  but  the  gallery- 
yonder  is  higher  than  the  summit  of 
the  Falls." 

I  went  with  my  torch,  and  examined 
the  place  she  designated.  It  was 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  huge,  old- 
fashioned  pulpit,  very  high,  but  perfect- 
ly accessible,  and  could  hardly  fail  to 
form  a  safe  retreat  in  case  the  water 
should  rise  to  the  apartment  we  occu- 
pied. 

"  We  are  secure  from  the  water,  at 
least,"  said  I,  returning,  while  my 
hands  instinctively  sought  the  pockets 
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of  mj  banting  ooat,  for  I  had  made  a 
pleasure  as  well  as  a  business  of  this 
tour  of  discovery,  and  had  frequently 
carried  to  the  primitive  taverns  where 
I  lodged  a  sufficient  supply  of  game  to 
famish  my  supper  and  breakfast.  On 
the  evening  in  question,  however,  I  had 
been  more  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  a 
landlord,  and  ray  little  stock  of  game 
remained  nntouched.  Little  enough 
it  was,  but  it  was  all  we  had,  dear  read- 
er, to  sustain  life  during  those  long 
da3r8  that  we  remained  water-bound  in 
the  cave  at  Mills  Falls. 

My  examination  of  the  cave  lasted 
but  a  moment,  and  T  sat  hastily  about 
kindling  a  fire,  for  I  was  young  and 
active  then,  besides  being  prompted  to 
activity  by  the  wet  and  cold  sUt6  in 
which  we  were.  The  dense  smoke, 
which  at  first  rewarded  my  efforts,  was 
quickly  succeeded  by  a  rapid,  crack- 
ing blaze,  which  threw  its  light  over 
Uie  centre  of  the  grotto,  and  brought 
out  in  strong  relief  the  marble  figure 
of  my  companion,  who  still  stood 
where  she  had  first  paused,  watching 
my  movements  with  a  wistful,  frozen 
look.  A  cloth  pelisse  fitted  closely  to 
her  slight,  graceful  figure,  and  the  un- 
bound masses  of  her  raven  hair  fell 
dripping  over  her  bloodless  cheeks,  and 
swept  like  a  mantle  of  night  about  her 
ibonlders. 

That  statue-like  figure  has  remain- 
ed fisiithfully  daguerreotyped  upon  ray 
memory  ever  since.  I  think  I  made 
some  drawings  of  it  subsequently,  but 
when  Lucy  came  at  last  to  be  "  endow- 
ed with  all  my  worldly  goods,"  I  sus- 
nect  she  destroyed  this  portion  of  them. 
Would  you  believe,  dear  reader,  that, 
amid  the  many  causes  of  terror  around 
08  at  that  moment,  she  was  most  afraid 
of  me  ?  —  of  me ! —  who  would  not 
only  then,  but  at  any  and  every  sub- 
sequent moment  of  ray  life,  have  sac- 
rificed everything  for  her  comfort  I 

I  have  never  fully  believed  it  my- 
•el^  though  she  continues  to  assert  it, 
as  a  fact,  to  this  day. 

Her  raven  hair  is  streaked  with  sil- 
ver now,  and  its  heavy  folds  combed 
•oberly  away  beneath  a  matron's  cap, 


I  see  her,  as  I  raise  my  eyes  from  my 
paper,  and  peer  at  her  through  my 
spectacles.  She  sits  there  knitting 
warm  stockings  for  our  youngest  pet 
—  our  Alice  —  asleep  in  her  cot. 
Years  have  passed  away  since  then, 
but  she  is  still  to  me  the  same  Lucy 
that  I  have  loved  from  that  moment 
until  now. 

Reader,  do  you  wish  ^  to  know  how 
we  escaped  ?  how  we  appeared  at  last 
among  the  startled  villagers,  who  had 
worn  themselves  out  in  a  vain  search 
for  our  remains? 

For  me  it  is  enough  to  know  that 
we  did  escape,  and  have  been  blessed 
with  a  long  life  of  happiness  since  as  a 
reward  for  our  frozen  courtship  in  the 
Cave  at  Mills  Falls. 
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WE  give  the  following  remarks  of 
a  very  distinguished  writer  on 
this  subject,  which  are  worthy  of  seri- 
ous consideration :  "  Poverty  is  the 
nurse  of  manly  energy  and  heaven 
climbing  thoughts,  attended  by  love, 
and  faith,  and  hope,  around  whose  steps 
all  the  breezes  blow,  and  from  whose 
countenance  all  the  virtues  gather 
strength.  Look  around  you  upon  the 
distinguished  men  that  in  every  de- 
partment of  life  guide  and  control  the 
times,  and  inquire  what  was  their  ori- 
gin, and  what  their  early  fortunes. 
Were  they,  as  a  general  rule,  rocked 
and  dandled  in  the  lap  of  wealth  f  No ; 
such  men  emerge  from  the  homes  of 
decent  competence  or  struggling  pov- 
erty. Necessity  sharpens  their  facul- 
ties, and  privation  and  sacrifice  brace 
their  moral  natures.  They  learn  the 
great  art  of  renunciation,  and  enjoy 
the  happiness  of  having  few  wants. 
There  is  not  an  idle  fibre  in  their  frames. 
They  put  the  vigor  of  a  resolute  pur- 
pose in  every  act.  The  edge  of  their 
mind  is  always  kept  sharp.  In  the 
schools  of  life,  men  like  these  meet  the 
softly-nurtured^  darlings  of  prosperity 
as  the  vessels  of  iron  meet  vessels  of 
porcelain," 
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AN  old  graj-headed  merchant  was 
seated  in  his  counting-room,  look- 
ing over  his  day-book  and  ledger,  and 
expressed  some  surprise  to  his  confi- 
dential clerk,  as  well  as  the  highest 
gratification,  that  he  had  found  the 
books  of  the  concern  in  such  excellent 
order.  He  had  done  business  there, 
in  that  same  hoUse,  for  over  half  a 
century ;  and  while  many  of  his  neigh- 
bors had  been  obliged  to  make  an  as- 
signment, his  affairs  *had  gone  on 
prosperously,  without  being  sensibly 
affected  by  those  periodical  commer- 
cial revulsions  that  had  swept  away 
like  cobwebs  the  fortunes  of  so  many 
of  our  best  business  men. 

He  scarcely  knew  himself  why  he 
had  never  been  compelled  to  apply 
for  bank  accommodations,  or  asK  a 
friend  to  endorse  his  paper,  while  so 
many  others  seemed  to  depend  wholly 
upon  this  practice  for  their  success. 
While  cursorily  inspecting  the  accounts 
on  the  morning  above  alluded  to,  he 
noticed  that  the  faithful  Mr.  Barlow, 
his  head  clerk,  had  politely  invited  no 
less  than  eight  of  his  best  customers  to 
walk  into  the  counting-room  and  at- 
tend to  balancing  books.  Not  a  word 
of  disagreement  dropped  from  the  lips 
of  either  party  as  they  looked  over 
^the  catalogue  of  items,  and  they  each 
cheerfully  paid  the  amount  of  their 
indebtedness  in  cash,  or  embodied  it 
in  a  promissory  note,  payable  in  sixty 
or  ninety  days,  as  might  be  most  con- 
venient to  the  debtor.  This  was  the 
uniform  practice  of  this  mercantile  es- 
tablishment, for  which  its  prosperous 
proprietor  was  indebted  to  the  rigid, 
methodical  business  habits  of  Mr.  Bar- 
low. Once  a  quarter  the  books  must 
be  balanced. 

Mr.  Graham  now  realized  more 
than  ever  how  much  he  was  indebted 
to  the  industry  and  fidelity  of  Mr. 
BaHow  for  the  almost  princely  fortune 
that  had  found  its  way  into  his  hands. 
He  found  no  long  strings  of  old  ac- 
counts running  through  half  a  dozen 


day-books  and  half  as  many  ledgers, 
reaching  back  over  a  period  of  five  or 
six  years.  But  every  thing  indicated 
frequent  and  recent  settlements.  He 
found,  much  to  his  surprise  and  satis- 
faction, that  but  few  of  his  customers 
who  had  dealt  with  him  for  so  many 
years,  owed  him  any  considerable 
amounts,  while  the  bank-book  showed 
that  many  thousands  were  safely  de- 
posited in  bank.  His  clerk  and  him- 
self had  grown  old  together,  for  Mr. 
Barlow  had  been  in  his  service  now 
over  forty  years,  and  for  more  than 
thirty  the  former  had  been  regarded 
as  a  fixture  of  the  concern,  without 
whose  attentions  .its  business  would 
be  seriously  embarrassed.  Everything 
had  been  so  prudently  conducted,  that 
but  little  time  was  necessary  to  pre- 
pare for  retirement,  and  Mr.  Graham 
now  testified  his  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  services  of  Mr.  Barlow,  by 
bestowing  upon  him  a  liberal  fraction 
of  the  accumulations  of  so  many  long 
years  of  toil. 

As  with  Mr.  Graham's,  so  with  ev- 
ery well-regulated  business  establish- 
ment, whatever  its  character,  frequent 
settlements  must  be  among  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things.  But,  whethet 
frequent  or  infrequent,  the  day  of 
reckoning  is  sure  to  come.  Some 
short-sighted  patrons  and  customers 
are  weak  enough  to  flatter  themselves 
that  because  they  are  not  often  sum- 
moned to  final  settlement,  they  will  be 
allowed  to  trade  on  credit  ad  infinitum. 
They  presume  upon  the  liberality  of 
their  chief  creditors,  trade  on  care- 
lessly and  recklessly,  running  deeper 
and  deeper  into  debt,  until  finally,  and 
unexpectedly,  the  day  of  reckoning 
dawns,  and  they  are  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  meet  its  imperious  demands. 
Often  the  results  in  such  cases  are 
bankruptcy  and  ruin !  They  reap  the 
bitter  truits  of  their  own  negligence 
and  folly. 

The  summons,  "  Walk  into  the 
counting-room  and  «ettle,''  will  sooner 
or  later  come  tqalK  The  mother  who 
imprudently  fe%d^  to  her  darling  child 
sweetmeats,  sugar  candies,  rich  gravies^ 
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hot  teas  and  coffee,  and  dresses  it  to 
show  off,  instead  of  to  promote  its 
health,  with  heavy  sighs  and  scalding 
tears  will  follow  that  little  one  to  its 
infant  tomb  I  Or,  it  may  be,  the  child 
will  grow  up  to  be  a  man  or  woman, 
all  mantled  with  infirmities,  that  con- 
fert  life  into  one  perpetual  curse  —  no 
blessing  to  society,  no  consolation  to 
friends.  The  summons  to  that  incon- 
siderate parent  is,  "  Please  walk  into 
the  counting-room  and  settle  up  the 
books!" 

The  young  lady  sometimes  spends 
dl  the  long  hours  of  the  night  in  the 
dis«pation  of  the  ball-room  ;  walks  on 
the  damp  ground  or  cold  pavement  in 
thin  slippers  and  stockings ;  suspends 
upon  her  hips  day  after  day,  and  year 
after  year,  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  of 
dangling  skirts ;  laces  herself  up  with 
a  mechanical  pressure  equal  to  a  bur- 
d^  of  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  exposes  her  neck  and 
arms  to  freezing  cold.  By-and-by  she 
is  invited  into  the  counting-room  to 
settle  np,  and  balance  the  books,  and 
lol  she  is  found  bankrupt!  —  has 
overtraded !  goes  into  a  decline,  and 
dies  of  consumption ! 

The  inehriate  goes  on  from  year  to 
year,  rejoicing  that  he  has  sufficient 
lelfcontrol  to  govern  himself  while 
thousands  of  others  gradually  sink  be- 
k>w  the  reach  of  hope ;  he  drinks  with 
moderation,  sips  a  little  only,  every 
hour  of  the  day,  looks  down  upon  the 
poor  besotted  drunkard,  despises  the 
lost  and  wayward  victim  of  appetite, 
''thanks  God  that  he  is  not  like  (some) 
other  men;"  contends  that  a  little^ 
drank  with  regularity,  injures  no  man 
—especially  him.  But  the  day  of 
reckoning  approaches;  the  books  must 
be  balanced  ;  he  is  summoned  into  the 
eoaniing-room  for  settlement.  Poor 
bankrupt !  he  dies  long  years  before 
bis  time,  with  all  the  frightful,  tor- 
Bienting  horrors  of  delirium  tremens ! 

The  snuff-taker,  tobaeco-chewer,  and 
ODoker  considers  his  departure  from 
the  laws  of  life  and^  health  so  slight, 
dm  he  can  not  regard  it  probable  that 
be  shall  ever  hear  the  rade  summons, 


to  walk  into  the  counting-room  for 
settlement.  He  pays  out  bis  money 
in  small  sums,  pollutes  his  breath,  rota 
bis  teeth,  poisons  bis  blood  and  nerves, 
slowly  puts  out  his  eyes,  destroys  his 
hearing,  palsies  his  organs  of  taste  and 
smell,  invites  into  his  system  every 
kind  of  disease  known  to  the  fiesh,  and 
fancies  himself  a  very  exemplarly  tem- 
perate man,  and  perhaps  a  very  de- 
voted Christian  !  Yes,  pious  soul ! 
mouth  filthier  than  the  sewers  of  the 
streets,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his 
heart  1  Pious,  prayerml  saint  I  sending 
up  his  morning  and  evening  oblations 
to  the  throne  of  his  Maker,  all  be- 
smeared and  polluted  with  the  smoke 
and  juice  of  tobacco  !  breath  so  rank 
and  offensive  as  to  almost  act  like  an 
emetic  upon  the  stomachs  of  bystand- 
ers !  this,  the  breath  of  prayer !  Holy 
man!  grieved  into  fits,  perhaps,  be- 
cause a  neighbor,  or  brother  member 
of  the  church  sometimes  drinks  a  glass 
of  brandy  !  Oh,  ye  tobacco  mongers ! 
your  time  will  soon  come  —  the  sum- 
monses are  being  made  out,  that  will 
call  you  into  the  counting-room  of  set- 
tlement ! 

The  loathsome  debauchee,  the  heart- 
less libertine,  the  villainous  seducer, 
seek  to  elude  the  gaze  of  mortal  eyes, 
and  transact  their  deeds  of  infamy  un- 
der the  cover  of  thick  darkness,  vainly 
and  foolishly  hoping  to  escape  retribu- 
tion. They  secretly  boast  that  pay- 
day will  never  come.  But  soon  health 
is  mined,  constitution  broken  down, 
and  the  poor  votary  of  lustful  passion 
is  marked  from  head  to  foot  witn  more 
than  leprous  pollution.  He  'is  sud- 
denly summoned  into  the  counting- 
room  for  settlement  —  the  books  must 
be  balanced  —  he  stands  before  God  a 
hanJcrupt ! 

The  youna:  lad  just  out  of  his  teens 
thinks  it  will  be  a  pleasant  affair  to 
get  married.  He  fails  in  love  with 
some  slender,  delicate,  giddy-headed 
young  damsel,  quite  too  frail  to  take 
care  of  herself,  saying  nothing  of  the 
cares  of  a  family,  and  he  soon  begins 
to  feel  quite  like  an  old  man.  He  is 
soon  encumbered  with   a  group    of 
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sickly  children,  two  or  three  nurses, 
and  as  many  doctors,  and  he  sensibly 
realizes  that  the  world  is  indeed  a  yale 
of  tears.  He  curses  the  marriage  in- 
stitution, curses  the  day  he  was  bom, 
wishes  his  wife  and  children  were  all 
in  heaven,  makes  all  sorts  of  reckless 
resolves,  but  has  not  the  fortitude  to 
put  them  in  practice,  and  finally  settles 
down  into  a  kind  of  half  stupid  recon- 
ciliation, and  regards  his  as  the  ordin- 
ary lot  of  suffering  humanity.  He  is 
having  a  sober  time  in  balancing  the 
books  —  a  long  time  in  the  counting- 
room  I 

Every  mortal  being,  sooner  or  later, 
roust  be  brought  to  a  settlement.  The 
accounts  of  life  may  sometimes  run  on 
for  a  long  time,  many  years,  but  pay- 
day comes  at  last  A  young  man  gets 
in  the  habit  of  eating  late  suppers, 
eating  with  rapidity,  and  eating  many 
things  that  never  ought  to  be  put  into 
a  human  stomach  ;  and  because  he  is 
not  summoned,  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
to  a  speedy  settlement,  he  fancies  his 
day  of  grace  vrill  be  indefinitely  ex- 
tended. But  by  the  time  he  reaches 
the  meridian  of  life,  he  is  afflicted  with 
dyspepsia,  and  it  holds  him  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  For  a  quarter 
of  a  century  or  more  he  roust  sit  qui- 
etly down  on  the  stool  of  repentance, 
and  own  up  that  he  has  been  a  fool ! 
Yes,  the  books  must  be  balanced. 
When  will  mortals  learn  the  lesson, 
that  for  every  infraction  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  from  a  tight  shoe  that  gener- 
ates a  toe-corn,  up  to  the  reckless  and 
criminal  exposure  that  invites  instant 
death  or  lingering  consumption,  they 
roust  be  surorooned  to  judgment! 
Reader,  remember  nature  employs  ex- 
cellent bookkeepers. — Life  Illustrated. 
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STUDENTS  and  dyspeptics,  read 
this  article  from  AilVe  Journal  cf 
Health  : 

Hard  study  hurts  nobody,  but  hard 
eating  does.  It  is  a  very  common 
thing  to  attribute  the  premature  disa- 


bility or  death  of  students  and  eminent 
men  to  too  close  application  to  their 
studies.  It  has  now  come  to  be  a  gen- 
erally admitted  truth  that  hard  study, 
as  it  is  called,  endangers  life.  It  is  a 
mischievous  error  that  severe  mental 
application  undermines  health.  Un- 
thinking  people  will  dismiss  this  with 
the  exclamation  of  *Hhat's  all  stuff/' 
or  something  equally  conclusive.  To 
those  who  search  after  truth,  in  the 
love  of  it,  we  wish  to  offer  some  sug- 
gestions. 

Many  German  scholars  have  studied 
for  a  lifetime,  for  sixteen  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four,  and  a  very  large  num- 
ber from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours,  lived 
in  comparative  health,  and  died  beyond 
the  sixties. 

One  of  the  most  sterling  living 
minds,  Prof.  Silliman,  the  elder,  is  now 
in  mid  winter,  traveling  through  the 
country,  at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty 
years,  and  in  good  health,  delivering 
geological  lectures,  living  mentally  on 
the  hard  food  of  rocks,  iron,  iridium, 
and  the  like.  Another  strong  exam- 
pie  of  the  truth  that  health  and  hard 
study  are  not  incompatible,  is  found 
in  the  great  Missounan,  Thomas  H. 
Benton,  now  past  three  score  and  ten, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  vigorous 
health ;  a  more  severe  student  than  he 
has  been,  and  is  now,  the  American 
public  does  not  know.  Dr.  Charles 
Caldwell,  our  honorable  preceptor, 
lived  beyond  the  eighties,  with  high 
bodily  health,  reroarkable  physical 
vigor,  and  mental  force  scarcely  abated, 
yet,  for  a  great  part  of  his  life,  he 
studied  fifteen  hours  out  of  twenty- 
four,  and  at  one  time  gave  but  four 
hours  to  sleep.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
the  old  man  eloquent,  is  another 
equally  strong  example  of  our  posi- 
tion. All  these  men,  with  the  vener^ 
able  Dr.  Nott,  now  more  than  ei^ty 
years  old,  made  the  preservation  of 
health  a  scientific  study,  and  l|y  syste- 
matic temperance,  neither  blind  nor 
spasmodic,  secured  the  prize  for  which 
they  labored,  and  with  it  years,  useful- 
ness, and  honor.  The  inculcation  of 
these  important  truths  was  preciselj 
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more  iramediate  practical  application 
to  the  clergy  of  the  country,  whom  we 
see  daily  disabled  or  dying,  scores  of 
years  before  their  time ;  not  as  is  uni- 
formly benevplently  stated,  from  their 
arduous  laboi^  but  by   a   persistent 
and  inexcusable  ignorance  oi  the  laws 
^  life  and  health,  and  wicked  neglect 
of  them.     We   use  this  strong  lan- 
guage purposely,  for  ignorance  of  duty 
to  their  own  bodies  is  no  more  excus- 
able than  ignorance  of  duty  to  their 
own  souls,  for  upon  both   classes   of 
doty  the   lights   brightly   shine,   full 
bright  enough  for  all   practical  pur- 
poses ;  the  lights  of  nature,  of  science, 
of  experience,  and  of  grace.     How 
maeh  of  the  hard,  intolerable  theol- 
ogy of  the  times  was  concocted  and  is 
perpetuated    by  dyspeptic  stomachs, 
reflecting  men  can  readily  conjecture. 
We  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  guard 
and  guide  the  shepherds.    We  would 
like  to  say  much  more  on  this  subject, 
hot  long  articles  are  neither  read  nor 
copied.     For  the  present,  therefore,  we 
content  ourselves  with  the  enunciation 
of  the  gist  of  this  article.    Students 
and  professional  men  are  not  injured 
so  much   by  hard  study  as  by  hard 
eating ;  nor  is  severe  study  for  a  life- 
time, of  itself,  incompatible  with  men- 
tal and  bodily  vigor  to  the  full  age  of 
three  score  years  and  ten. 


BESSIE  LEFS  DIARY. 

BT  MBS.  C.  H.  GILOERSLIBYK. 

{Continved.) 

JAN.  7.  Two  days  gone,  and  not  a 
word  in  my  diary.  Harry  Lane 
did  not  ask  for  me  last  evening,  though 
be  stayed  two  hours,  but  said  "  Poor 
Bessie  is  sleepy,^  which  cousin  Liliie 
remarked*  being  interpreted,  meant 
Ktupid.  How  could  he  know,  if  it 
vaa  not  his  £ace  at  Mary  Timon's  win- 
dow, that  I  needed  rest  ?  I  replied  to 
an  advertisement  for  a  teacher  to-day, 
and  incloeed  a  recommendation  from 
Mr.  Lane.  When  I  adced  him  if  he 
eonld  give  me  one,  he  replied  by  call- 
iag  for  writing  materials,  and  never 


made  one  remark;  did  not  even  ask 
where  I  intended  to  go,  or  was  polite 
enough  to  say  he  regretted  my  antici- 
pated departure.  My  most  common 
acquaintance  would  have  done  that, 
but  I  do  n't  care,  though  I  can  't  help 
thinking  of  it.  I  wonder  why  I  do. 
The  duties  are  to  be  so  great  in  the 
new  sphere  I  am  about  to  enter,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  left  him  with 
friendship  enough  between  us,  to  war- 
rant the  asking  of  a  loan  from  his 
great  stock  of  experience  now  and 
then;  but,  as  I  have  before  written,  I 
don't  care  —  not  I.  Wonder  if  I 
can 't  coax  my  hair  into  a  dignified 
formula,  for  every  day  use,  as  it  would 
carry  people's  fan(iy  farther  back  in  their 
conjectures  in  regard  to  my  longevity. 

Jan,  8.  Harry  called  to  bring  me 
Willis'  Sacred  Poems,  and  as  no  one 
was  in  for  the  minute,  he  said,  looking 
sadly,  "Like,  love's  like,  and  Bessie 
Lee  is  a  poem,  sacred  — " 

"Just  leave  off  the  last  word,  and 
substitute  manuscript  in  its  place,  then 
add,  about  to  be  published  for  the  use 
of  schools,  and  substantially  bound  in 
calf,  and  you  will  have  said  one  of  the 
most  sensible  things,"  I  added,  though 
I  must  confess  I  was  sorry  I  said  it, 
for  I  pained  him  by  my  interruption, 
and  at  the  time  I  gave  the  compliment,  I 
grew  quite  choked,  when  thinking  it 
over,  and  was  glad  Liliie  came  in,  so 
that  I  might  come  up  to  my  room.  I 
had  hardlv  composed  myself,  when 
Jane  entered,  to  say  t)iat  Mr.  Lane 
wished  to  know  if  I  was  ready  to  walk 
to  Mary  Timon's.  How  did  he  know 
I  intended  to  go,  I  wonder?  Jane 
held  the  door  for  a  moment,  as  if  re- 
volving in  her  mind  how  she  could 
accomplish  some  desived  object,  and 
then  her  face  brightened  up,  as  if  she 
saw  through  the  darkness,  and  said, 
"I  will  come  to  you  by  12  o'clock." 
When  I  passed  by  her,  she  kissed  the 
top  of  my  head,  as  she  had  done  many 
a  time  before,  but  never  left  with  me 
an  impression  of  my  littleness,  of  mv 
tiny  stature,  and  how  like  a  child  I  was 
to  go  forth  into  the  world  alone.  My 
the  object  we  had  in  view,  with  the 
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heart  was  quailing  as  I  ran  down 
stairs,  but  it  was  strong  again  as  I  saw 
Mr.  Lane,  with  hat  in  hand,  waiting  in 
the  hall.  I  felt  as  if  all  I  lacked  in 
perfection,  both  physical  and  mental, 
he  made  up  to  me,  when  by  my  side  I 
took  his  arm,  and  for  some  minutes 
neither  said  a  word.  My  heart  was 
asking  if  he  would  miss  me  when  I  was 
gone,  and  the  answer  came  immedi- 
ately from  his  own  lips : 

"Bessie,  remember  you  leave  one 
true  friend  here,  one  too  true  to  ask 
you  to  shrink  from  your  purpose.    You 
know  the  world  only  from  the  worst 
point — that  of  your   own   misjudg- 
ing heart.     Your  opinions  of  life,  of 
the  world,  are  all  wrong ;  you  are  mis- 
erably selfish  in  your  decisions  of  some 
things,  and  nobly  generous  in  others. 
You  are  young  in  years,  but  strong  in 
determination.      You   are   physically 
weak,  but  mentally  a  very  hero.    You 
have  no  easy  task  before  you  in  the 
life  you  have  chosen,  but  the  task  of 
subduing  your  own  self,  of  crushing 
down  the  prejudices  you  gathered  in 
your  childhood,  is  the  hardest  of  all. 
But  you  can  —  you  shall  accomplish  it. 
Then,  not  till  then,  will  you  be  happy. 
God  bless  you,  Bessie  Lee.    Our  paths 
in  life  diverge  from  this  point.    Yours 
will  brighten — mine  will  go  into  the 
shadows  of  remembrance.     I  shall  al- 
ways know  your  circumstances,  and  it 
matters  not  to  you  of  mine." 

He  put  his  strong  arms  about  me, 
kissed  my  forehead,  and  pushed  me  al- 
most rudely  into  Mary  Timon's  door, 
and  left  me  too  bewildered  to  speak 
one  word  in  reply. 

Mary's  eyes  were  closed,  and  she  did 
not  stir.  I  thought  it  best  not  to  wa- 
ken her.  I  did  not  kn'ow  I  could  not, 
and  sat  down,  with  my  head  resting 
on  the  stand  by  her  bedside.  How 
wildly  beat  my  hitherto  quiet  heart ! 
I,  who  did  not  believe  one  pulse  grew 
still,  or  quickened  for  me,  was  exult- 
ant that  there  was  in  the  world  one 
who  cared  for  me,  even  though  we 
might  never  meet  again,  who  could 
even  reprove  me,  when  about  to  sepa- 
rate, as  he  told  me,  forever.    How  his 


voice  trembled,  and  his  arm  quivered, 
as  he  said  that  our  ways  were  no  more 
together.     How  long   these  thoughts 
were  hurrying  through  and   through 
my  mind  I  can  not  tell,  but  my  heart 
was  calling  him  to  come  back  that  I 
might  thank  him  for  wakening  better 
hopes  and    brighter  ambitions  within 
me,   when  a  step  came   on   the  old 
creaking  threshold.     Was  it  his  ?     I 
could  not  tell  why  I  did  not  raise  my 
head  —  perhaps  I  could   not.     Pres- 
ently Jane  exclaimed,  "  She 's  gone  !  " , 
and  Mr.  Lane's  voice  added  reverently, 
"  Thank  God! "     I  knew  from  this  that 
Mary  Timon  was  in  Heaven,  and  yet  it 
did  not  waken  one  emotion,  or  stir  a 
muscle.     They  thought  I  was  weeping, 
until  I  did  not  reply  to  some  inquiry, 
when  those  strong  arms   were   onoe 
more  about  me,  and  I  knew  that  I  lay 
beside  the  worn-out  tenement  which 
once  held  Mary's  soul.     Jane  bathed 
my  face,   and   Mr.  Lane   chafed   my 
hands.    I  was  perfectly  conscious  ail 
the  time,  but  unable  to  utter  a  syllable. 
"  God  help  me  if  she  dies,"  he  said 
over  and  over  again,  and  then  added, 
"better  go  than  look  so  long  through 
a  glass  darkly."     While  Jane  was  pre- 
paring a  restorative,  he  put  his  lipei 
close  to  my  ear,  and  whispered,  "  Bes- 
sie Lee,  speak  to  me.    I  command  you .** 
My  spirit  must  have  answered  his,  for 
he  sat  down  immediately,  and  his  voice 
was  calm  and  sweet  as  ever.     When 
my  eyelids  began  to  feel  more  flexible, 
he  rose,  and  said  as  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  till  morning,  he  would  re- 
main no  longer.     He  went  out  into  the 
darkness  and  left  us  alone.     "  He  is  an 
iron  man,"  I  heard  Jane  say  as  the  door 
closed.    She  would  not  have  said  that, 
if  she  had  not  been  oblivious  to  his 
passionate  exclamations  of  "  God  help 
me  if  she  dies,"  which  has  been  like  a 
sad    sweet    hymn   memory   has    not 
ceased  for  one  moment  since  to  chant* 
I  recovered  shortly,  and  we  sat  by  the 
dead  body  till  morning. 

Jan,  14.  Mary  was  buried  yester- 
day, but  it  did  not  seem  a  sad  funeral. 
Six  persons  followed  her  remains  to 
their  last  resting-place,  and  not  one 
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tear  fell  at  the  solemn  sound  of  ^^  Dust 
to  dust."    The  village  bell   rang  out 
its  tale  of  the  soui^s  departure,  and  it 
would  have  seeme  i,but  for  its  measured 
tones,  a  jubilant  anthem  of  some  freed 
spirit.     Like  the   pealing  chimes  of 
sunset  bells,   which   call   the   world- 
weary  to  bring  their  burdens  to  Ilim 
who  has  promised  to  bind  up  the  bro- 
ken-hearted, and  give  the  heavy-laden 
peace,   seemed    those   tolling   village 
'  chimes.     Weston  and  Lillie,  Mr.  Lane, 
the  clergyman  and  wife,  and  myself, 
were  all  who  cared  to  know  where  the 
faithful  creature  slept.     Harry  never 
looked  at  me,  and  seemed  entirely  un- 
conscious of  my   pre^nce.     He  was 
much  paler  and  thinner  than  I  ever 
saw  him. 
Jan,  15.     0     0     0. 
Jan,  16.     0     0     0. 
Jan,  17.     0     0     0. 
Jan,  18.    A  letter  accepting  my  of- 
fer  came  to-day.     I   am  partly  glad 
and  partly  sorry.     The  letter  read  like 
a  stereotyped  one  which  had   served 
(or  a  similar  occasion  at  the  beginning 
of  every  quarter  for  at  least  a  dozen 
rears.     The  writer,  Mrs.  Nighton,  ex- 
pects much  from  my  recommendations 
in  the  way  of  book-knowledge,  but  in- 
fers from  my  chirograph y  that  I  do 
not  include  penmanship  in  the  list  of 
my  accomplishments.     She  is  a  tartar 
I  am  sure.     Then,  as  it  is  an  honor  to 
'  belong  to  the  institution,  the  pay  will 
not  bo'^as  large  as  if  it  was  all  drudg- 
ery and  nothing  more.     Nothing  was 
said  of  my  age  —  supposes  it  one  of 
the  things  which  ladies  cease  to  men- 
tion, which  she  is  glad  to  know,  as  it 
is  a  very  uninteresting  thing  to  con- 
verse upon.     Well,  I  have  nothing  to 
hope  for  in  the  way  of  womanly  friend- 
ships from  Mrs.  Nighton ;  but  there  will 
be  young  warm  hearts,  and  I  will  open 
the  closed  portals  of  my  own  to  them. 
Jan,    19.      Weston  don't    like   to 
have  me  go  after  all.    I   believe   he 
would  be  glad  to  alter  ray  resolution, 
though  he  knows  me  too  well  to  try 
it    Lillie  looks  blue,  and  says  for  a 
week  past  I  have  been  quite  compan- 
ionable, and  have  not  said  a  spiteful 
VOL.  ni.  6. 


thing  of  any  one ;  and  now  1  must  take 
away  my  newly  gathered  sweetness  to 
distribute  among  school-girls.  No 
matter  how  mildly  thej  utter  their 
wishes  to  have  me  remam,  it  is  like  oil 
upon  troubled  water,  and  calms  down 
my  dislike  to  them  wonderfully.  Yet 
I  can  not  give  up  my  desire  to  combat 
the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Nighton.  I  knew 
my  penmanship  was  like  myself,  rather 
angular,  but  she  began  to  assume  the 
role  of  her  position  a  little  too  soon. 

Jan.  31.  What  a  place!  what  a 
principal !  and  what  a  school  I  I  found 
myself  before  her  majesty  last  evening, 
and  eyes  in  wonder,  that  there 
were  no  wrinkles  on  my  forehead,  that 
I  was  a  mite  of  a  teacher,  and  had 
large  hands  and  not  a  bit  pretty.  She 
was  evidently  disappointed  in  my  ap- 
pearance, though  after  the  first  look  I 
did  not  find  her  eyes.  She  is  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  straight  as  if 
she  had  kept  up  the  old-feshioned 
courtesy,  as  a  salutation,  and  had  never 
made  a  bow  in  her  life.  Her  hair 
bears  the  marks  of  Gen.  Twiggs'  dye, 
and  wears  above  it  the  tastiest  little 
cap  imaginable.  Her  dress  is  unex- 
ceptionable, and  but  for  her  unhendahle 
figure,  and  her  half-shut,  never-still 
eyes,  would  be  quite  fine  looking.  She 
seems  like  a  cat  who  pretends  she 
do  n't  care  if  the  tortured  mouse  gets 
away,  but  is  sure  to  spring  in  time  to 
get  it  in  her  grasp,  if  it  wanders  too  far 
off.  Her  sister,  who  is  the  music- 
teacher,  and  who  is  but  twenty-five  years 
of  age  —  though  her  twin  sister  who  is 
married  is  thirty-five  —  is  very  differ- 
ent. She  looks  uneasy,  and  keeps  her 
eyes  wide  open,  as  if  expecting  that 
some  time  or  other  a  twin  brother  of 
her  twin  sister's  husband  would  relieve 
her  from  giving  music-lessons,  which 
science  she  knows  very  little  about. 
This  bit  of  gossip  came  to  me  from  the 
full  heart  of  a  little  girl  whose  fingers 
still  ached  from  the  explosive  springs 
of  the  twin  sister's  fore  finger  and 
thumb  on  them,  while  trying  to  make 
her  do  what  the  sister  could  not  ac- 
complish herself.  The  house  looks 
very  pretty  on  the  outside,  and  the 
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parlors,  where  the  new  teacher  was 
received,  are  very  pleasant.  J  find 
ray  room  uncarpeted,  with  two  tin 
wash-basins  and  a  pail  of  water, for  the 
daily  ablutions  of  five  girls  who  occupy 
the  room  with  me,  and  myself.  There 
is  a  stove  in  the  room  but  no  fire  in  it. 
All  the  comfort  seems  in  the  full  sight 
of  visitors,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
house  perfectly  desolate.  The  girls  are 
pleasant,  £.nd  welcome  me  most  cordi- 
ally. How  I  hope  they  will  love  me. 
So  much  for  the  first  day.  My  heart 
has  wandered  back  again  to  cousin 
Weston's  parlor.  I  wonder  if  there 
is  any  one  who  would  be  glad  to  see 
me.  Mr.  Lane  never  called  on  me  af- 
ter Mary  Timon  died,  and  cousin 
Weston  jested  about  it,  and  said  Mr. 
Lane  was  prudent,  and  kept  away  lest 
I  should  be  in  love  with  him.  I  own 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  see  him  be- 
fore leaving. 

April  12.  Poor  diary,  how  I  have 
neglected  you  !  The  spring  blossoms 
are  peeping  forth,  and  look  gloriously 
beautiful  in  their  freshness.  The  heart 
of  Bessie  Lee  rejoices,  as  it  never  did 
before,  over  all  earth's  blessings.  My 
pupils  are  busy  over  their  lessons,  happy 
in  their  anticipations  of  a  visit  home, 
but  sorry  to  part  with  each  other,  and 
with  me.  So  am  I,  for  I  have  lived  a 
real  childhood  i<i  their  sports  and  en- 
joyments, when  the  old  "  mouser " 
was  not  by  to  say  it  was  not  dignified 
for  a  young  lady  of  my  age  to  be  happy. 
But 'tis  almost  gone.  The  principal 
has  been  spending  the  term  in  prepar- 
ing the  young  ladies  for  a  brilliant  re- 
hearsal at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  and 
I,  with  my  usual  antagonistic  notions, 
liave  tried  to  make  them  comprehend 
a  few  of  the  rudiments  of  education, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  Mrs.  Nighton, 
who  did  not  like  to  waste  the  honor  of 
being  a  member  of  the  institution  on 
such  an  unprofitable  person.  Had  it 
not  been  for  dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter, 
I  believe  I  should  have  fallen  into  her 
ways,  and  put  them  through  a  thor- 
ough course  of  "  courtseys,"  "  super- 
lative adjectives,"  and  "  language  elon- 
gated."    They  bid  me  "  God  speed  in 


the  right,"  and  I  fear  the  splendid  com- 
mencement will  be  a  magnificent  fail- 
ure. I  have  learned  many  a  lesson,  for 
all  it  came  hand  in  hand  with  care  and 
toil.  The  holiest  and  best  is,  that 
"Love  comes  with  loving."  The  chil- 
dren taught  me  this,  and  so  did  Dr. 
Eldred  Mason.  I  think  the  teachings 
of  the  last  made  me  forget  mv  diary. 

IIow  strange  that  he  should  follow 
me  so  far  when  he  was  scarcely  civil 
to  me  while  at  home.  How  wonder- 
ingly  my  gray  eyes  stared  at  him,  when 
he  was  announced  in  the  "  mouser's  " 
parlor.  I  asked  him  what  brought 
him  to  it,  and  he  replied  quietly  : 

"Miss  Bessie  Lee." 

"I'm  not  ill,  doctor,"  I  replied. 

"  I  should  be  sorry  if  you  were, 
though  I  am." 

"  You  I     Why  are  you  here  ? " 

"  For  you  to  prescribe  for  me." 

"  What  can  I  give  you,  when  I  do 
not  know  the  diagnosis  ?  " 

"  Yourself  in  one  dose,  and  it  is  no 
matter  about  the  symptoms." 

"  If  I  were  an  M.  D.,  I  should  order 
you  to  be  kept  in  close  confinement  as 
a  dangerous  lunatic,  with  the  propensi- 
ties of  a  cannibal." 

"To  be  serious.  Bessie  Lee,  if  I 
came,  and  in  earnest  told  you  why  I 
was  here,  you  would  have  derided  rac. 
I  know  how  you  laugh  at  the  holier 
emotions  of  our  nature,  and  call  love  a 
myth,  and  hope  a  shadow.  I  met 
you  with  your  own  badinage,  but, 
Bessie,  I  have  loved  you  more  than  a 
year,  as  I  never  did,  or  can  love  another 
woman.  I  did  not  come  here  to  waste 
my  hours  in  cooing  out  poetry  and 
sentiment,  and  you  would  hate  me  if  I 
did.  I  have  too  sacred  a  profession  to 
do  that,  however  pleasant  it  might  be 
forme.  You  do  not  love  me  —  you 
have  never  dreamed  of  it.  You  are  to 
stay  here  two  months  longer.  In  that 
time,  think  of  me.  If  1  have  good 
qualities,  remember  them.  If  you  can 
gather  any  affection  in  your  heart  for 
me,  tell  me  when  I  come  again.  God 
bless  you  !     Good  morning." 

Dr.  Mason  closed  the  door,  and  had 
I  been  transfixed  I  could  not  have  been 
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more    immovable.      The    "mouser" 
came  and  broke  the  spell  by  asking 
who  the  gentleman  was.     "  The  doc- 
U^*  I  replied,  and  left  her  to  conjec- 
tare  that  he  had  called  to  feel   my 
pulse,  while  in  fact  he  had  been  prob- 
ing my  heart,     lie  is  very  handsome, 
very  manly,  and  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fession.    IIow  could  he  think  of  such 
a  little  homely  thing  as  I,  when  almost 
any  lady   would  gladly  become  Mrs. 
Mason  ?     Had  I  been  at  home  I  should 
not  have  thought  him  in  earnest,  but  he 
would  not  come  so  far  to  plague  poor 
Bessie  Lee.     Had  he  been  a  bit  humble 
I  should  have  hated  him.    Why  should 
not  I  love  him  ?  no  one  else  will  care  for 
roe,  I  ara  certain.     1  respect  him,  and 
sttrely  that  is  a  good  basis  for  aflfection. 
I  wonder  how  my  recitations  were  that 
morning.     I  do  n't  know  I  am  sure. 

A  mouth  after.  Dr. Mason  called,  and 
Mrs.  Nigh  ton  was  present.  He  grew 
uneasy  at  the  constant  winking  of  her 
eyes,  and  diverted  his  mind  by  inquiring 
very  minutely  into  the  condition  of  my 
heal th<,  and  in  reply  to  a  question  of 
Mrs.  Nighton's,  said  he  thought  by  the 
appearance  of  the  eyes,  the  affection 
had  assumed  a  chronic  form,  and  if  she 
pleased,  he  would  like  to  see  his  patient 
alone.  She  left  the  room  in  a  very 
stately  way,  and  the  doctor  bowed  to 
the  place  where  she  made  her  exit,  and 
then  turning  to  me  took  out  his  watch, 
and  said  the  cars  returned  in  three- 
fourths  of  an  hour. 
"  Bessie  Lee,  do  you  love  me  ?  " 
"  No." 

"Not  at  all?" 

**  I  begin  to  love  everybody  a  little." 
*'  I  ara  included,  of  course  ? " 
"Certainly." 

**  Would  you  marry  me  ? " 
"  Yo8  I  if  I  thought  I  could  —" 
"There  is  to  be  no  contingencies  — 
will  you  marry  me  ?  for  by  all  that  man 
holds  sar^red,  you  shall  never  be  urged 
into  a  fulfillment  of  your  promise,  if 
within  one  year  you  should  regret  it." 
"Yes." 

"  We  will  be  very  happy  —  you 
know  I  am  eccentric.  You  will  be  sat- 
afied   with    deeds   of   affection,   but 


word-love  I  do  not  understand.  Good- 
by,  dear  little  wife.  In  one  year  re- 
member. Let  me  see  your  eyes  once 
more.  Good-by.  No  more  teaching 
after  tliis  term,  remember." 

{To  he  continued,) 


RAISING  STARS. 

BY   EDWIN   BAKER. 

[A  chopper's  child  on  seeing  the  sun  and  moon 
flet,  a  shooting  Ntar,  and  comet,  formed  the  followini; 
opinion  of  the  origin  of  stnrs.] 

You  told  me,  ma,  the  God  in  heaven 

Hade  every  twinkling  star, 
And  flung  them  whirling  from  bis  hand 

Into  the  empty  air. 

But  when  the  sun  went  down  to-night 

And  set  among  the  trees, 
It  burned  a  place  out  of  the  woods. 

And  set  the  sky  a-blazc. 

The  smoke  went  up  like  pretty  clouds. 
Where  rainbows  e'er  might  stay ; 

And  till  the  day  had  all  gone  out, 
1  saw  it  float  away. 

The  sharp,  new  moon  went  down,  and  God— 
A  cloud  wua  round  his  hand  — 

Took  hold  of  it,  and  with  its  horns 
I  guess  the  land  he  plowed. 

A  star  then  fell  out  of  the  sky 

To  seed  the  fallow  down  ; 
For  raising  stars,  God 's  got  the  land 

All  cleared,  and  dragged,  and  sown. 

Look  out  tlie  window,  mother !  see, 

A  star  is  now  all  grown. 
And  going  up  into  the  sky, 

Like  thistle-down  half-blown ! 

I  wish  we  lived  up  in  the  sky, 

God's  works  to  see  aiid  hear; 
But  I  must  lay  down  now  to  sleep, — 

"  Good-night,  good-night  my  dear." 
Ma  en  IAS,  N.  Y. 


LOVE. 

Give  me  the  depth  of  love  that  springs 
From  friendship  in  misfortune  grown. 

As  ivy  to  the  ruin  clings, 

When  every  other  hope  has  flown. 

Give  me  that  fond,  confiding  love, 
That  naught  but  death  itself  can  blight ; 

A  flame  that  slander  can  not  move, 
Bat  bums  in  darkness  doub'    bright. 
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MY  NIECE  Lizzy. 

MY  little  niece  Lizzy  is  making  me  a 
long  visit.  Her  witching  smile  and 
merry  laugh  are  like  sunshine  and  mu- 
sic in  our  dull  old  house.  The  first 
morning  after  her  arriral  she  was  up 
with  the  birds,  and  awoke  me  with  the. 
most  cheerful  of  good  mornings.  Du- 
ring the  next  hour  she  had  inspected 
the  whole  establishment  from  attic  to 
cellar,  peeped  into  every  drawer  and 
closet,  displaced  all  the  drawing  room 
chairs,  emptied  my  portfolio  of  choice 
engravings,  ranging  them  in  regular 
order  on  the  carpet,  and  made  such  a 
revolution  generally,  that  the  very  cat 
and  dog  seemed  to  be  struck  with  won- 
der, and  fell  into  a  muse  as  to  what 
these  things  might  portend. 

I  was  myself  greatly  annoyed  at 
such  lawless  proceedings,  but  the  little 
maiden  seemed  so  brim  full  of  inno- 
cent gaiety,  and  filled  the  sombre  old 
rooms  with  such  wild  snatches  of  song, 
that  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
chide  her,  but  silently  resolved  that 
when  the  mischief  was  once  repaired  it 
should  not  occur  again.  So  taking 
Lizzy  by  the  hand,  we  went  down  to 
breakfast. 

What  droll  mistakes  she  made  at  the 
table  !  What  comical  questions  she 
asked  !  Even  my  stately  maiden  aunt, 
who  has  lived  with  me  so  many  years, 
and  is  always  so  proper  and  dignified, 
even  she  relaxed  almost  into  a  smile  at 
Lizzy's  drollery,  and  became  quite  so- 
cial over  her  toast  and  coffee.  Alto- 
gether, it  was  the  most  cheerful 
breakfast  we  had  eaten  for  many  a 
day. 

Uaving  no  nursery  duties,  and  being 
a  careful  house-keeper,  1  generally 
spend  part  of  my  mornings  in  the  kitch- 
en. Thither  I  took  Lizzy  that  I  might 
have  her  under  my  own  eye,  but  soon 
becoming  absorbed  in  some  very  nice 
culinary  operations,  I  entirely  lost  sight 
of  my  charge.  Half  an  hour  after- 
wards I  bethought  myself  and  went  in 
search  of  her.  And  where,  dear  read- 
er, do  you  think  I  found  her  ?  It  being 
a  very  dewy  morning  the  gardetf  steps 


were  quite  muddy.  Upon  the  second 
of  these  steps,  sat,  or  rather  kneeled 
my  little  maiden,  with  a  fine  cl^a 
bowl  of  water  by  her  side,  and  ™e 
stove  cloth  in  her  hand.  She  was 
scrubbing  away  with  the  greatest  vig- 
or, now  and  then  pausing  to  survey  her 
labors  with  complacent  delight.  When 
I  saw  her  clean  white  dress  all  drag- 
gled and  bespattered  with  mud  my 
impatience  \m\ed  over.  "  You  naugh- 
ty child  you  1  What  are  you  doing  ?  " 
She  started  up  at  my  chiding  voice, 
with  a  frightened  look,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Don't,  aunty,  scold  Lizzy."  I  could 
not  have  resisted  that  pleading  look 
and  quivering  lip,  even  if  she  had  bro- 
ken my  superb  Christmas  bowl,  (though 
husband  does  say  china  is  my  nobby,) 
and  so  with  soothing  words  I  led  her 
to  my  room. 

Having  washed  and  dressed  her 
again,  I  took  her  to  the  parlor,  and 
bidding  her  be  very  quiet,  resumed  my 
occupations.  I  was  really  annoyed.  If 
there  is  anything  that  I  detest,  it  is 
dirty  children.  How  often  have  I  re- 
coiled in  disgust  from  great  lubberly, 
babies,  with  soiled  faces  and.  stained 
pinafores, brought  into  the  parlor  to  be 
kissed.  But  what  could  I  do  with  Liz- 
zy, the  wild,  romping  little  witch  ?  I 
could  not  always  keep  her  by  my  side, 
and  to  leave  her  to  herself  was  the 
same  thing  as  to  invite  her  to  mischief. 
A  bright  idea  struck  me,  and  I  resolved 
to  act  upon  it  at  once. 

Softly  opening  the  drawing  room 
door,  I  stood  for  a  moment  unobserved. 
There  sat  my  poor  little  Lizzy  upon 
one  of  my  carved  antique  chairs,  so 
high  from  the  floor  that  the  wonder 
was  how  she  had  ever  mounted  it, 
(there  were  no  children's  chairs  or  toys 
in  our  house,)  gazing  with  a  sort  of 
helpless  awe  upon  my  aunt.  That  ex- 
cellent lady  had  graciously  condescend- 
ed to  tell  the  child  a  story.  Now  my 
aunt's  story  was  rigidly  true,  and  very 
edifying,  interspersed  also  with  moral 
observations,  but  being  delivered  in  a 
stately,  formal  manner,  failed  entirely 
to  penetrate  the  silly  little  head  of  my 
pet    It  being  finished,  I  invited  Lizzy, 
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whose  face  was  every  moment 
lengthening,  to  assist  me  about  the 
work.  Quickly  she  slid  from  her  high 
seat  and  came  dancing  and  prancing 
to  my  side. 

Arrayed  in  a  long  sleeved  apron, 
fHvpared  by  her  careful  mother,  Lizzy 
soon  led  the  way  into  the  kitchen.  I 
told  her  I  was  going  to  prepare  some 
pastry,  and  she  should  make  some  tarts 
for  herself.  So,  giving  her  some  dough 
and  a  small  roller,  I  pointed  to  a  cor- 
ner of  the  table  which  she  might  have 
all  to  herself. 

In  the  first  place  Lizzy  undertook  to 
define  her  position  more  exactly.  She 
insisted  on  the  vast  importance  of  ad- 
jtsting  our  territorial  bounds  with  pre- 
cision. Considerable  time  was  spent 
in  marking  her  frontier  with  narrow 
strips  of  dough,  and  she  then  proceeded 
to  business. 

Into  what  a  busy,  bustling  dame  was 
my  demure  nun  of  the  last  half  hour 
now  changed  !  What  feats  of  skill  she 
performed  !  Soyer,  and  all  the  French 
artUUs  de  cuisine  were  nothing  to  her. 
How  despotically  she  rolled  that  little 
piece  of  dough  !     llow  she  moulded  it 

—  rolled  it  out  —  gathered  it  up  again 

—  patted  and  coaxed  it — with  what 
a  grand  flourish  she  brought  the  roll- 
ing pin  down  on  the  table!  What 
furtive  glances  she  stole  across  the  ta- 
ble to  see  how  I  was  progressing  — 
then,  what  strange  fantastic  shapes  she 
moulded  —  what  serpents  and  creep- 
ing things,  what  headless  trunks  and 
goblins  dire  she  evoked  from  the  plas- 
tic dough.  To  see  the  little  creature 
stand  breathless  while  she  gave  the  fin- 
ishing touch  to  some  master-piece  of 
skill,  and  then  hold  it  before  me  in 
proud  triumph,  was  enough  to  make 
one  amiable  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

$inc«  that  morifing  Lizzy  and  I  get 
along  famously  together.  She  has  ad- 
ded the  accomplishment  of  laundress 
to  that  of  pastry  cook,  displaying  upon 
her  little  line,  every  Monday,  vast 
stores  of  doll  linen,  which  is  elabor- 
ately ironed  the  following  day.  She 
has  become  a  great  botanist,  bringing 


in  daily  Ijaskets  of  leaves,  which  she 
assorts  according  to  sbai>e  —  detecting 
a  minute  shade  of  difference  with  the 
eye  of  a  LinnsBus.  She  is  also  inspec- 
tor general  of  wood-boxes,  apple-bas- 
kets, (fee,  making  many  toilsome 
journeys  to  replenish  them,  but 
when  was  ever  a  child  afraid  of  work. 
Only  give  them  a  stimulus  and  what 
little  Hercules  they  become. 

I  will  not  say  that  Lizzy  is  no 
trouble  —  that  she  never  frets  and  an- 
noys me.  On  the  contrary,  she  is 
sometimes  **  under  foot ''  in  the  very 
heat  and  bustle  of  that  great  cliniax  of 
the  day  —  dishing  up  dinner.  Then 
she  often  plashes  her  clean  apron,  for 
a  little  girl  takes  to  water  like  a  duck, 
and  longs  for  the  time  when,  like  Bet- 
ty, she  can  rule  the  wash-tub  and  dab- 
ble all  day  in  the  sparkling  foam. 
Her  chief  parlor  amusement,  suffered 
only  on  rare  occasions,  is  the  arrange- 
ment 0f  the  work  box.  With  joyous 
eagerness  she  explores  the  wondrous 
treasure,  and  spreads  out  its  hoarded 
wealth.  Having  duly  inspected  its 
contents,  with  various  admiring  com- 
ments, the  work  of  reconstruction  com- 
mences. Spools  are  ranged  in  due 
proportion,  and  skeius  of  shining  silk 
are  laid  at  length  by  their  side ;  thim- 
bles, scissoi*,  and  articles  of  frequent 
use  are  stored  in  secret  cells,  and  at 
length  everything,  to  Lizzy's  eye,  is  in 
beautiful  order.  Mark  with  what  rue- 
ful face  she  follows  aunty's  thoughtless 
hand  as  it  demolishes  the  fair  fabric  in 
search  of  some  stray  tape  or  hidden 
ball. 

Little  Lizzy  has  taught  me  a  useful 
lesson.  Keep  children  employed. 
Do  not  immure  them  in  the  bright 
morning  hours  in  the  dull  nursery,  but 
let  them  sometimes  share  your  house- 
hold tasks.  A  soiled  apron  is  better  than 
a  chafed,  fretted,  spoilt  temper.  If  the 
busy  zeal  of  children  does  sometimes 
make  mischief,  check  the  hasty  word 
that  rises  to  your  lips,  till  you  look  in- 
to their  little  faces  so  unconscious  of 
wrong,  and  the  harsh  reproof  will  turn 
to  words  of  gentleness.  Viator, 
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SAMUEL    AND    ELI;     OR,    THE 
FIRST  BLUSH. 

^PHE  boy  Samuel  ministered  unto  the 
X  Lord,  at  Sliiloli,  before  Eli  the 
j)riest,  and  found  favor  with  God  and 
men  ;  for  he  served  the  Lord  in  single- 
ness of  heart,  and  was  obedient,  and 
increased  'n  wisdom. 

But  the  sons  of  Eli,  Ilophni  and 
Phinehas,  wore  wicked  lads,  who  cared 
not  for  the  lord,  and  their  sins  were 
very  great.  One  day  they  stood  be- 
fore the  house  of  tluur  father  Eli,  and 
the  boy  Samuel  was  with  them,  girded 
with  a  linen  ephod.  Then  Uophni  and 
Phinehas  spoke  wicked,  shameless 
words  to  each  other,  and  Samuel  heard 
them,  and  blushe<l  deeply,  so  that  his 
rountonance  glowed  like  the  setting 
sun. 

Thus  the  boy  blushed  for  the  first 
time,  for  he  had  never  before  heard  a 
wicked  word  s[)oken  by  any  one.  But 
the  wicked  lads  scoffed  at  him,  and 
held  him  in  derision,  because  he  blush- 
ed at  their  words,  and  Samuel  turned 
himself  away  and  wept. 

Eli,  who  had  heard  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, came  to  the  boy  and  said:  — 
"*  My  son,  why  weepest  thou  ?  *' 

Then  answered  Samuel:  "Thy  sons 
Ilophni  and  Phinehas  spoke  wickedly 
before  me  ;  then  my  heart  was  moved, 
and  it  come  like  fire  over  my  face,  and 
they  derided  me."  Then  Eli  embraced 
the  boy  Samuel,  and  lifted  up  his  voice 
saying :  "  Alas !  ray  son,  weep  not,  and 
let  not  their  mo(;kery  move  thee,  thou 
art  the  chosen  one  of  the  Lord ;  but 
what  delights  me  in  thee,  fills  my  soul 
with  grief  for  my  own  children,  for  if 
they  themselves  destroy  the  flower, 
how  can  they  ever  bring  forth  fruit  ?  " 
And  Eli  wept  for  his  sons,  until  his 
eyes  were  darkened ;  however,  they 
did  not  cease  to  grieve  his  soul.  But 
Samuel  gladdened  the  heartof  Eli,  the 
priest,  and  walked  uprightly  before  the 
Lord.  Krcmmachek. 


A  widow's  child  is  generally  spoiled 
by  the  love  of  its  mother. 


MELANCHOLY  POETRY. 

NOTHING  in  literature  is  more  of- 
fensive than  the  melancholy,  lack- 
adaisical outpourings  of  grief  and 
anguish  with  which  our  periodicals  are 
filled.  Almost  every  magazine  and 
publication  of  every  stamp  has  a  cor- 
ner occupied  by  some  swain  or  damsel 
who  pours  from  an  overflowing  fount 
a  nauseating  current  of  grief. 

There  is  no  sense  in  it.  There  is  no 
truth  in  it.  It  is  fictitious  and  sickly,, 
and  ought  to  be  despised. 

Real  grief,  true  sorrow,  always  dis- 
ciplines and  chastens  the  heart,  and  a 
real  suflferer,  if  he  embodies  his  emo- 
tions in  verse,  will  sound  cheerful  notes. 
The  "joy  of  grief" — the  pleasant 
melancholy  which  always  characterizes 
the  sorrow  of  the  poet — this  is  not 
theirs.  They  see  clouls,  and  where 
there  are  none,  they  shut  their  eyes 
and  fancy  them. 

We  always  feel,  when  we  meet  with 
a  poem  by  "  Leonora  Loneheart,"  en- 
titled, "  The  Deserted,"  and  commenc- 
ing, 

"  Life  hfts  no  light  for  me, 
Jly  »oui  in  dark  and  sad  ; " 

like  asking  her,  What's  the  matter  ? 
and  the  immediate  response  is.  You 
eat  hot  biscuit,  or  drink  strong  coffee, 
or  have  a  dyspepsia  of  the  stomach,  or 
you  never  would  be  afflicted  with  a 
dyspeptic  brain.  Get  up  early  in  the 
morning.  (lO  to  bed  early  at  night. 
Eat  coarse  bread,  bathe  daily,  and  be- 
come healthy ;  or,  if  your  bodily 
organs  are  in  a  sound  condition,  do 
not  consume  any  more  intellectual  con- 
diments. Read  healthy  books —  think 
healthily,  and  you  will  never  perpe- 
trate such  mournful,  melancholy  stuflT. 
You've  got  a  dyspepsia  of  the  stomach 
or  brain,  depend  upon  it.  Get  rid  of 
it,  and  then  you  will  write  genially, 
healthily,  and  be  read  and  admired  — 
if  you  ever  can  be. 


Thr  daily  round  — the  common  task 
Will  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask ;  — 
Room  to  deny  ourselves  —  a  road 
To  bring  us  daily  nearer  God. 
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KANE'S  ARCTIC  EXPLORATIONS. 

rpniS  work  has  doubtless  been  more 
L  extensively  read  and  sought  after, 
than  any  wliich  has  appeared  for 
many  months.  That  Dr.  Kane,  with 
his  venturesome  and  danger  scorning 
party,  should  have  returned  at  all  to 
tell  his  story  to  the  world,  after  the 
many  perils  he  endured,  can  not  fail 
to  be  a  matter  of  wonder.  With  his 
ship  left  among  the  northern  icebergs, 
frozen  hopelessly  in,  he  comes  back  to 
ua  on  foot  and  on  sledges,  through  the 
blinding  snows,  to  tell  us  the  wonders 
of  a  life  in  that  region  of  winter  and 
night  He  had  already  passed  one 
winter  with  its  many  months  of  dark- 
ness, frozen  among  the  Arctic  ice,  and 
two  years  ago  he  gave  his  account  of 
**The  Grinnell  Expedition,"  a  work  of 
thrilling  interest,  and  perhaps  more  ex- 
plicit in  its  delineations  of  Arctic  life 
than  the  one  which  has  now  made  its 
appearance.  In  order  the  more  fully 
to  show  what  Dr.  Kane's  experience  in 
the  northern  seas  has  been,  we  will 
give  a  brief  glance  at  this  first  voyage 
before  turning  our  attention  to  the 
work  which  he  has  recently  issued. 

In  1850  he  sailed  with  the  Advance 
and  Rescue,  which  had  been  fitted  out 
by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Grinnell,  to 
aid  in  the  search  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin. Dr.  Kane  went  out  as  medical 
official  to  the  expedition,  Lieut.  De 
Haven  commanding.  Of  his  first  task 
on  being  fairly  out  at  sea,  he  says : 

**  I  now  began,  with  an  instinct  of 
future  exigincies,  to  fortify  my  retreat. 
Tne  only  spot  I  could  call  my  own 
was  the  berth.  It  was  a  sort  of  bunk 
—  a  right-angled  excavation,  of  six 
feet  by  two  feet  eight  in  horizontal 
dimensions,  let  into  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  with  a  hight  of  something  less 
than  a  yard.  My  first  care  was  to 
keep  water  out,  my  second  to  make  it 
warm.  A  bundle  of  tacks,  and  a  few 
yards  of  India-rubber  cloth,  soon  made 
me  an  impenetrable  casing  over  the 
entire  wood-work.  Upon  this  were 
laid  my  Mormon  wolf-skin  and  a  some- 
what ostentatious  fur  cloak,  a  relic  of 


former  travel.  Two  little  wooilen 
shelves  held  my  scanty  library ;  a  third 
supported  a  readinglamp,  or,  upon  some 
occasions,  a  Berzellus*  argand,  to  be 
lighted  when  the  dampness  made  an 
increase  of  heat  necessary.  My  watch 
ticked  from  its  particular  nail,  and  a 
more  noiseless  monitor,  my  thermom- 
eter, occupied  another.  My  ink-bottle 
was  suspended,  pendulum-fashion,  from 
a  hook,  and  to  one  long  string  was  fas- 
tened, like  the  ladle  oif  a  street-pump, 
my  entire  toilet,  a  tooth-brush,  a  comb, 
and  a  hair-brush. 

"  Now,  when  all  these  distributions 
had  been  happily  accomplished,  and  I 
crawled  in  from  the  wet,  and  cold,  and 
disorder  of  without,  through  a  slit  in 
the  India-rubber  cloth,  to  the  very 
center  of  my  complicated  resources,  it 
would  be  hard  for  any  one  to  realize 
the  quantity  of  comfort  which  I  felt  I 
had  manufactured.  My  lamp  burne<l 
brightly ;  little  or  no  water  distilled 
from  the  roof;  my  furs  warmed  me 
into  satisfaction  ;  and  I  realized  that  I 
was  sweating  myself  out  of  my  pre- 
liminary cold,  and  could  temper  down 
at  pleasure  the  abruptness  of  my  accli- 
mation." 

On  the  iTth  of  June,  when  drawing 
near  to  Davis's  Straits,  he  makes  the 
following  entry  in  his  journal : 

**  We  are  just  *  turning  in,'  that  is, 
seeking  our  den  for  sleep.  It  has  been 
a  long  day,  but  to  me  a  God-send,  so 
clear  and  fogleas.  My  time-piece 
points  to  half-past  nine,  and  yet  the 
sunshine  is  streaming  down  the  little 
hatchway* 

"Our  Arctic  day  has  commenced. 
Last  night  we  read  the  thermometer 
without  a  lantern,  and  the  binnacle 
was  not  lighted  up.  To-day  the  sun 
sets  after  ten,  to  rise  again  before  two ; 
and  during  the  bright  twilight  intervial 
he  will  dip  but  a  few  degrees  below 
the  horizon.  AVe  have  followed  him 
for  some  time  past  in  one  scarcely  va- 
rying stack  of  brightness.  The  words 
night  and  day  begin  to  puzzle  me,  as  I 
recognize  the  arbitrary  character  of 
the  hour  cycles  that  have  borne  these 
names.     Indeed,  I  miss  that  soothing 
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tranquillizer,  ihe  dear  old  darkness, 
and  can  hardly,  as  I  give  way  to  sleep, 
bid  the  mental  good-nig]it  which  trav- 
elers like  to  send  from  their  darkened 
pillows  to  friends  at  home." 

At  Sukkertoppen  he  makes  his  first 
acquaintance  with  the  kayack  of  the 
Plsquimaux,  of  which  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowiuje:  description : 

"  While  we  were  standing  upon 
deck,  waiting  for  the  boat  to  be  manned 
which  was  to  take  us  to  the  shore, 
something  like  a  large  Newfoundland 
dog  was  seen  moving  rapidly  through 
the  water.  As  it  approached,  we 
could  see  a  horn-like  prolongation 
bulging  from  its  chest,  and  every  now 
and  then  a  queer  movement,  as  of  two 
flapping  wings,  which,  acting  alter- 
nately on  either  side,  seemed  to  urge 
it  through  the  water.  Almost  imme- 
diately it  was  alongside  of  us,  and 
then  we  realized  what  was  the  much 
talked-of  kayack  of  the.  Greenlanders. 

"  It  was  a  canoe-shaped  frame-work, 
carefully  and  entirely  covered  with 
tensely-stretched  seal-skins,  beautiful 
in  model,  and  graceful  as  the  nautilus, 
to  which  it  has  been  compared.  With 
the  exception  of  an  elliptical  hole, 
nearly  in  its  center,  to  receive  its  oc- 
cupant, it  was  both  air  and  water 
tight.  Into  this  hole  was  wedged  its 
human  freight,  a  black-locked  Esqui- 
maux, enveloped  in  an  undressed  seal- 
skin, drawn  tightly  around  the  head 
and  wrists,  and  fastened,  where  it  met 
the  kayack,  about  an  elevated  rim  made 
for  the  purpose,  over  which  it  slipped 
like  a  bladder  over  the  lip  of  a  jar. 

**The  length  of  the  kayack  was 
about  eighteen  feet,  tapering  fore  and 
aft  to  an  absolute  point.  The  beam 
was  but  twenty-one  inches.  When  la- 
den, as  we  saw  it,  the  top  or  deck  was 
at  its  center  but  two  inches  by  meas- 
urement above  the  water-line.  The 
waves  often  broke  completely  over  it. 
A  double-bladed  oar,  grasped  in  the 
middle,  was  the  sole  propeller.  It 
was  wonderful  to  see  how  rapidly  the 
will  of  the  kayacker  communicated 
itself  to  his  little  bark.  One  impulse 
seemed  to  control  both.    Indeed,  even 


for  a  careful  observer,  it  was  hard  to 
say  where  the  boat  ended,  or  the  man 
commenced ;  the  rider  seemed  one 
with  his  frail  craft,  an  amphibious  re- 
alization of  the  centaur,  or  a  practical 
improvement  upon  the  merman. 

"  These  boats,  not  only  as  specimens 
of  beautiful  naval  architecture,  but 
from  their  controlling  influence  upon 
the  fortunes  of  their  owners,  became 
to  me  subjects  of  careful  study.  I  will 
revert  to  them  at  another  time.  As 
we  rowed  to  the  shore,  crowds  of  them 
followed  us,  hanging  like  Mother  Ca- 
rey's chickens  in  our  wake,  and  just 
outside  the  sweep  of  our  oars." 

Upon  the  Arctic  Highlands,  near 
Cape  York,  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
vegetation  he  meets  with  : 

"  Strange  as  it  seemed,  on  the  im- 
mediate level  of  snow  and  ice,  the 
constant  infiltrations,  aided  by  solar 
reverberation,  had  made  an  Arctic 
garden-spot.  The  surface  of  the  moss, 
owing,  probably,  to  the  extreme  alter- 
nations of  heat  and  cold,  was  divided 
into  resfular  hexagons  and  other  poly- 
hedral figures,  and  scattered  over  these, 
nestling  between  the  tufts,  and  forming 
little  groups  on  their  southern  faces, 
was  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  community 
of  Alpine  flowering  plants.  The  weak- 
ness of  individual  growth  allowed  no 
ambitious  species  to  overpower  its 
neighbor,  so  that  many  families  were 
crowded  together  in  a  rich  flower-bed. 
In  a  little  space  that  I  could  cover 
with  my  pea-jacket,  the  veined  leaves 
of  the  pyrola  were  peeping  out  amon^ 
chickweeds  and  saxifrages,  the  sorrel 
and  ranunculus.  I  even  found  a  poor 
gentian,  stunted  and  reduced,  but  still, 
like  every  thing  around  it,  in  all  the 
perfection  of  miniature  proportions. 

'*  As  this  mossy  parterre  approached 
the  rocky  walls  that  hemmed  it  in, 
tussocks  of  sedges  and  coarse  grass  be- 
gan to  show  themselves,  mixed  with 
heaths  and  birches ;  and  still  further 
on,  at  the  margin  of  the  horse-shoe, 
and  fringing  its  union  with  the  stu- 
pendous piles  of  debris,  came  an  annu- 
lus  of  Arctic  shrubs  and  trees. 

"  Shrubs  and  trees  I  the  words  recall 
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ft  smile,  for  they  only  typed  those  na- 
tires  of  another  zone.  The  poor  things 
had  lost  their  uprightness,  and  learned 
to  escape  the  elenients  by  trailing 
along  the  rocks.  Few  rose  above  my 
shoes,  and  none  above  my  ankles ;  yet 
ahady  alleys  and  heaven-pointing  ave- 
nues could  not  be  more  impressive  ex- 
amples of  creative  adaptation.  Here  I 
saw  the  bleaberry  in  flower  and  in 
fruit — I  could  cover  it  with  a  wine- 
glass; the  wild  honeysuckle  of  our 
Pennsylvania  woods  —  I  could  stick 
the  entire  plant  in  my  button-hole ; 
the  Audrofkeda  tetragona,  like  a  green 
marabou  feather. 

"Strangest  among  these  transfor- 
mations came  the  willows.  One,  the 
Salix  herbacea^  hardly  larger  than  a 
trefoil  clover  ;  another,  the  S,  glauca^ 
Kke  a  young  althea,  just  bursting  from 
its  seed.  A  third,  the  S,  lanata,  a 
triton  among  these  boreal  minnows, 
looked  like  an  unfortunate  garter- 
snake,  bound  here  and  there  by  claw- 
like radicles,  which,  unable  to  penetrate 
the  inhospitable  soil,  had  spread  them- 
selves out  upon  the  surface  —  traps  for 
the  broken  lichens  and  fostering  moss 
which  formed  its  scanty  mould." 

He  also  describes  an  attempt  to 
visit  the  auks'  nests  at  the  same 
point : 

'*On  the  steeper  flanks  of  these 
rocky  cones  the  little  auks  had  built 
their  nests.  The  season  of  incubation, 
though  far  advanced,  had  not  gone  by, 
for  the  young  fledgelings  were  looking 
down  upon  me  in  thousands ;  and  the 
mothers,  with  crops  full  of  provender, 
were  constantly  arriving  from  the 
sea. 

"Urged  by  a  wish  to  study  the  domestic 
habits  of  these  little  Arctic  emigrants 
at  their  homestead,  I  foolishly  clam- 
bered up  to  one  of  thei  most  popular 
colonies,  without  thinking  of  my  de- 
scent. 

•*The  angle  of  deposit  was  already 
very  great,  not  much  less  than  fifty 
degrees ;  and  as  I  moved  on,  with  a 
walking-pole  substituted  for  my  gun, 
I  was  not  surprised  to  find  the  frag- 
ments receding  under  my  feet,  and 


rolling,  with  a  resounding  crash,  to 
the  plain  below.  Stopping,  however, 
to  regain  my  breath,  I  found  that 
above,  beneath,  around  me,  every 
thing  was  in  motion.  The  entire  sur- 
face seemed  to  be  sliding  down.  Ri- 
diculous as  it  may  seem  to  dwell  upon 
a  matter  apparently  so  trivial,  my  po- 
sition became  one  of  danger.  The  ac- 
celerated velocity  of  the  masses  caused 
them  to  leap  off  in  deflected  lines. 
Several  uncomfortable  fragments  had 
already  passed  by  me,  some  even  over 
my  head,  and  my  walking-pole  was 
jerked  from  my  hands  and  buried  in 
the  ruins.  Thus  helpless,  I  commenced 
my  half-involuntary  descent,  expecting 
momentarily  to  follow  my  pole,  when 
my  eye  caught  a  projecting  outcrop 
of  feldspar,  against  which  the  strong 
current  split  into  two  minor  streams. 
This,  with  some  hard  jumps,  I  sue 
ceeded  in  reaching. 

"  As  I  sat  upon  the  temporary  se- 
curity of  this  little  rock,  surrounded  by 
falling  fragments,  and  awaiting  their 
»low  adjustment  to  a  new  equilibrium 
before  I  ventured  to  descend,  I  was 
struck  with  the  Arctic  originality  of 
every  thing  around.  It  was  midnight, 
and  the  sun,  now  to  the  north,  was 
hidden  by  the  rocks ;  but  the  whole 
atmosphere  was  pink  with  light.  Over 
head  and  around  me  whirled  innu- 
merable crowds  of  auks  and  ivory 
gulls,  screeching  with  execrable  clamor, 
almost  in  contact  with  my  person.  On 
the  frozen  lake  below,  contrasting  with 
its  snowy  covering,  were  a  couple  of 
ravens,  fighting  zealously  for  a  morsel 
of  garbage  ;  and  high  up,  on  the  crags 
above  me,  sat  some  unmoved,  phleg- 
matic burgomasters. 

"  I  missed  my  opportunity  of  inspect- 
ing the  nests  of  the  auks.  They  is^ 
sued  from  the  crevices  between  the 
detached  fragments,  and,  it  is  proba- 
ble, deposited  their  eggs,  like  other 
Uria,  upon  the  naked  rock.  Some  of 
the  men  succeeded  in  reaching  their 
squabs  by  introducing  their  arms.  It 
is  said  that  the  Esquimaux  trap  them 
by  spreading  out  their  clothing  oppo- 
site these  apertures,  so  that  the  birds, 
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when  disturbed,  pass  into  and  fill  the 
sleeves  and  legs." 

In  the  early  part  of  November  they 
bid  adieu  to  the  sunlight,  and  on  the 
25th  he  says: 

"Our  daylight  to-day  was  a  mere 
name,  three  and  a  half  hours  of  mea- 
gre twilight  I  was  struck  for  the 
first  time  with  the  bleached  faces  of 
my  messmates.  The  sun  left  us  fin- 
ally only  sixteen  days  ago ;  but  for 
some  time  before  he  had  been  very 
chary  of  his  effective  rays ;  and  our 
abiding-place  below  has  a  smoky  at- 
mosphere of  lamplit  uncomfortable- 
ness.  No  wonder  we  grow  pale  with 
such  a  cosmetic.  Seventy-seven  days 
more  without  a  sunrise !  twenty-six 
before  we  reach  the  solstitial  point  of 
greatest  darkness ! " 

Here  is  some  little  clue  to  tlie  ef- 
fects of  the  cold : 

"  All  our  eatables  became  laugha- 
bly consolidated,  and  after  dift'erent 
fashions,  requiring  no  small  experience 
before  we  learned  to  manage  the  pe- 
culiarities of  their  changed  condition. 
Thus,  dried  apples  became  one  solid 
breccial  mass  of  impacted  angulari- 
ties, a  conglomerate  of  sliced  chalce- 
dony. Dried  peaches  the  same.  To 
get  these  out  of  the  barrel,  or  the  bar- 
rel out  of  them,  was  a  matter  impossi- 
ble. We  found,  after  many  trials, 
that  the  shortest  and  best  plan  was  to 
cut  up  both  fruit  and  barrel  by  re- 
peated blows  with  a  heavy  ax,  taking 
the  lumps  below  to  thaw.  Sour-crout 
resembled  mica,  or  rather  talcose 
slate.  A  crowbar  with  chiseled  edge 
extracted  the  lamince  badly ;  but  it  was 
perhaps  the  best  thing  we  could  re- 
sort to. 

"  Sugar  formed  a  very  funny  com- 
pound. Take  q,  8,  of  cork  raspings, 
and  incorporate  therewith  another  q, «. 
of  liquid  gutta  percha  or  caoutchouc, 
and  allow  to  harden :  this  extempo- 
raneous formula  will  give  you  the 
brown  sugar  of  our  winter  cruise. 
Extract  with  the  saw  ;  nothing  but  the 
saw  will  suit.  Butter  and  lard,  less 
changed,  require  a  heavy  coal  chisel 
and  mallet.    Their  fracture  is  concho- 


idal,  with  haematitic  (iron-ore  pimpled) 
surface.  Flour  undergoes  little  change, 
and  molasses  can  at  twenty-eight  de- 
grees be  half  scooped,  half  cut  by  a 
stiff  iron  ladle. 

"  Pork  and  beef  are  rare  specimens 
of  Florentine  mosaic,  emulating  the 
lost  art  of  petrified  visceral  monstrosi- 
ities  seen  at  the  medical  schools  of 
Bologna  and  Milan  :  crow-bar  and 
handspike !  for  at  thirty  degrees  the 
ax  can  hardly  chip  it  A  barrel  sawed 
in  half,  and  kept  for  two  days  in  the 
caboose  house  at  seventy-six  degrees, 
was  still  as  refractory  as  flint  a  few 
inches  below  the  surface." 

Long  before  this  their  ships  were 
frozen  firmly  in  the  ice,  and  they  were 
drifting  with  the  pack  helplessly 
through  the  Arctic  seas.     He  says  : 

**  On  the  twelfth  of  September,  while 
attempting  with  a  free  top-gallant 
breeze  to  make  our  way  to  the  east,  the 
thermometer  indicating  a  mean  daily 
temperature  of  fourteen  or  eighteen 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  the 
sea  was  observed  to  gradually  thicken 
around  us.  A  pastry  sludge,  formed 
of  crystals  broken  up  by  the  action  of 
the  waves,  began  to  resolve  itself  into 
those  polyhedral  plates  described  by 
Scoresby  under  the  name  of  pancake 
ice. 

"As  the  wind  increased,  these  were 
rolled  into  actual  spheroids  ;  their  for- 
ces being  regulated  by  the  laws  which 
control  equally  compressed  spheres, 
giving  rise  to  a  rudely  pentagonal  ar- 
rangement not  unlikea  tesselated  pave- 
ment To  such  an  extent  had  this 
increased  by  the  night  of  the  13th, 
that  we  lost  all  power  of  progress. 

"  When  morning  opened  around  us, 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  arena  of  five-sided  tiles,  marked 
at  their  lines  of  junction  by  a  slightly 
uplifted  ridge:  this  would  already 
bear  a  man.  From  this  moment  until 
the  date  of  our  escape,  nine  months 
after,  our  sails  were  without  use  ;  and 
our  movements,  as  well  as  our  desti- 
nies, were  regulated  by  our  ice-jailer. 
By  the  twentieth  of  October,  the  floe 
immediately    about    us    was    twenty 
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inches  thick ;  and  it  had  so  interlocked 
itself  with  other  ice-fields  of  different 
diameters,  that  to  the  eye  it  became  a 
part  of  a  great  plain,  terminated  only 
by  the  headlands  of  the  shores,  and  a 
narrow  water-channel  which  separated 
08  from  them. 

"  As  long  as  we  continued  in  Wel- 
lington Channel,  our  ice  had  not  ac- 
quired its  full  firmness  and  tenacity ; 
its  structure  was  granular  and  almost 
spongy,  its  mass  infiltrated  with  salt 
water,  and  its  plasticity  such  that  it 
crumbled  and  molded  itself  to  our  form 
under  pressures  which  would  otherwise 
baTe  destroyed  us. 

**By  the  time  we  had  reached  the 
middle  of  Barrow's  Straits,  and  the 
winter's  midnight  of  December  had 
darkened  around  us,  our  thermometers 
indicating  a  mean  of  fifteen  and  twenty 
d^eees  below  zero,  the  ice  attained  a 
thickness  of  three  feet,  with  an  almost 
flinty  hardness,  and  a  splintery  fracture 
at  right  angles  to  its  horizontal  plane." 

From  this  time  until  the  eighth  of 
Jane  they  remained  thus  frozen  in,  and 
the  Advance  was  lifted  by  the  forming 
of  the  ice,  upon  her  side,  so  that  for 
montlis  together  they  clambered  up 
and  down  about  the  deck.  Of  their 
final  release  he  says : 

'*Even  keel  again!  Once  more 
floating  ship-fashion,  in  a  ship's  ele- 
ment. It  was  between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock  this  morning,  (Sunday.)  Mur- 
daagh  went  down  upon  the  fragment, 
which  was  still  adhering  to  our  star- 
board side.  He  had  hardly  rested  his 
weight  upon  it,  when,  with  certain  hur- 
ried, scarcely  premonitory  grindings,  it 
cleared  itself.  lie  had  barely  time  to 
scramble  up  the  brig's  side,  tearing  his 
nails  in  the  effort,  before,  with  crash 
and  tnrmoil,  it  tumbled  up  to  the.  sur- 
&ce,  letting  us  down  once  more  into 
clear  water.  When  I  reached  the 
deck,  I  could  hardly  realize  the  level, 
borizontal  condition  of  things,  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  this  up  and  down 
hill  work  so  long." 

In  January  he  speaks  thus  of  tlie 
€Tils  of  the  long  night  they  were  en- 
uoring: 


"I  long  for  day.  The  anomalous 
host  of  evils  which  hang  about  this 
vegetation  in  darkness  are  showing 
themselves  in  all  their  forms.  My 
scurvy  patients,  those  I  mean  on  the 
sick-list,  with  all  the  care  that  it  is 
possible  to  give  them,  are  perhaps  no 
worse ;  but  pains  in  the  joints,  rheum- 
atisms, coughs,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
general  debility,  extend  over  the  whole 
company.  Fifteen  pounds  of  food  per 
diem  are  consumed  reluctantly  now, 
where  thirty-two  were  taken  with  ap- 
petite on  the  20th  of  October.  We  are 
a  ghastly  set  of  pale  faces,  and  none 
paler  than  myself.  1  find  it  a  labor  to 
carry  my  carbine.  My  fingers  cling 
together  in  an  ill-adjusted  plexus^  like 
the  toes  in  a  tight  boot,  and  my  long 
beard  is  becoming  as  rough  and  rug- 
ged as  Humphrey  of  Gloster's  in  the 
play," 

Here  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  anx- 
ious attempts  to  procure  meat  for  the 
scurvy  stricken  crew : 

**  To-night  finds  me  knocked  up. 
Be  it  known,  that  after  crawling  on 
my  belly,  not  like  the  wisest  of  ani- 
mals, for  two  hours,  I  came  nearly 
within  shot  of  a  week's  fresh  meat. 
The  fresh  meat  dived,  first  shaking  his 
whisker  tentacles  at  my  disconsolate 
beard,  leaving  me  half-frozen  "  and 
wholly  discontentod.  Fool-like,  after 
the  long  walk  back,  the  warming,  the 
drying,  and  the  feeding,  I  returned  by 
the  other  long  walk  to  the  ice-open- 
ings, tramped  for  two  hours,  saw  noth- 
ing but  frost-smoke,  and  came  back 
again,  dinnerless,  with  legs  quaking, 
and  spirits  wholly  out  of  tune." 

And  hero  is  a  bear  hunt: 

**This  afternoon,  while  walking  deck, 
this  endless  deck,  with  Murdaugh,  we 
discovered  a  bear  walking  tranquilly 
alongside, nearly  within  gunshot.  We 
have  lost  so  many  opportunities  by  the 
bustle  and  ignorance  of  an  universal 
chase,  that  I  crawled  out  to  attack  him 
alone.  To  my  sorrow,  the  brute,  who 
had  been  gazing  at  the  ship  dog-fashion 
and  curious,  turned  tail.  He  was  out 
of  range  of  my  carbine,  but  I  gave  him 
the  ball  as  he  ran  in  his  right  hind 
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quarter.  He  fell  at  once, and  I  thought 
him  secure;  but  rising  instantly,  he 
turned  upon  his  wounded  haunch,  and, 
very  much  as  a  dog  does  at  a  bee-sting, 
bit  spasmodically  at  the  wound.  For 
a  little  while  he  spun  round,  biting  the 
bloody  spot  with  a  short,  probing  nip  ; 
and  then,  before  I  could  reload  my 
piece,  started  off  at  a  limping  but  rapid 
gait.  I  mention  this  movement  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  curious  fact  which 
follows.  The  animal  had  found  the 
ball,  seized  it  between  the  incisors,  and 
extracted  it.  The  bullet  is  now  in  my 
possession,  distinctly  marked  by  his 
teeth. 

"  After  a  very  tedious  and  harassing 
pursuit,  I  came  up  to  him  at  the  young 
ice.  He  stood  upon  the  brink  of  the 
lead.  I  was  within  long  shot,  and 
about  to  make  preparations  for  a  more 
deliberate  and  certain  aim,  when  he 
took  to  the  water,  and  then  to  the  op- 
posite young  ice,  bleeding  and  dropping 
every  few  yards. 

"Joined  by  Daly, a  bold,  bull-headed 
Irishman,  I  crossed  by  a  circuitous 
channel,  and  then  took  to  the  young 
ice  myself,  and  tried  to  run  him  down. 
It  was  very  exciting ;  and  I  fear  I  was 
not  as  prudent  as  I  ought  to  have 
been;  for  a  dense  fog  had  gathered 
arouftd  us,  and  the  young  floe,  level  as 
the  sea  which  it  covered,  was  but  two 
nights  old.  The  bear  fell  several  times ; 
and  at  last,  poor  fellow,  dragged  him- 
self by  his  fore  feet,  trailing  his  hind 
quarters  over  the  incrusted  snow,  so  as 
to  leave  a  long  black  imprint  stained 
by  blood." 

Once  free  from  the  ice,  they  sailed 
for  Goodbaven,  where  they  recruited, 
and  turned  again  toward  the  north ; 
but  the  summer  was  unpropitious,  and 
they  made  but  little  progress  with 
their  search  during  the  season.  Dr. 
Kane  thus  cIosibs  his  account  of  the 
expedition  : 

"  We  left  the  settlements  of  Baffin's 
Bay  on  the  6th  of  September,  1861, 
grateful  exceedingly  to  the  kind-hearted 
officers  of  the  Danish  posts ;  and  after 
a  run  of  some  twenty-four  days,  un- 
marked by  incident,  touched  our  na- 


tive soil  again  at  New  York.  Our 
noble  friend,  Henry  Grinnell,  was  the 
first  to  welcome  us  on  the  pier- 
head." 


THE  WIFE. 

MISS  BREMER  beautifully  expresses 
a  good  wife's  duty  :  "If  you  will 
learn  the  seriousness  of  life,  and  its 
beauty  also,  live  for  your  husband ;  be 
like  the  nightingale  to  his  domestic 
life ;  be  to  him  like  the  sunbeams  be- 
tween the  trees;  unite  yourself  inward- 
ly to  him ;  be  guided  by  him  ;  make 
him  happy  and  then  you  will  under- 
stand what  is  the  bi^st  happiness  of 
life,  and  will  acquire,  in  your  own  eyes, 
a  worth  with  God  and  with  man. 

Home  is  the  residence  not  merely  of 
the  body  but  of  the  heart ;  it  is  a  place 
for  the  aflfections  to  unfold  and  devel- 
ope  themselves;  for  children  to  love 
and  to  learn,  and  play  in  ;  for  husband 
and  wife  to  toil  smilingly  together,  and 
make  life  a  blessing.  The  object  of 
all  ambition  should  be  to  be  happy  at 
home  ;  if  we  are  not  happy  elsewhere. 
It  is  the  best  proof  of  the  virtues  of  a 
family  circle  to  see  a  happy  fireside. 

A  SCRAP. 

As  mariner  long  tempest  tossed, 

On  ocean's  angry  waste, 
When  thirsting,  quaffs  the  briny  flood. 

Yet  finds  his  thirst  increased. 
Then  looks  with  wishful  heart  and  eye 

Toward  his  native  home, 
And  views  —  his  mind's  own  imagery  — 

As  from  the  rock  they  come, 
The  sparkling  drops  of  water  fall 

Into  the  fountain  old. 
And  longs  to  quench  liis  raging  thirst 

With  draught  so  pure  and  cold ; 
So  I  long  tossed  on  time's  dark  wave. 

And  drinking  human  lore 
To  quench  the  growing  thirst  of  mind. 

Yet  thirsting  more  and  more ; 
Look  wishful  toward  that  sweet  home. 

And  that  pure  fount  so  bright, 
Where  myriads  of  kindred  minds 

Take  draughts  of  living  light  — 
A  fount  exhaustless  in  its  store. 

And  ever  fresh  as  youth,  — 
There  I  shall  drink  forcvermore : 

It  is  the  fount  of  Truth. 

Hespxk^ 
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THE  FRETFUL  HOUSE- WIFE ;  OR, 
WHO'S  TO  BLAME  1 

BT    MftS.    rRANCXfl    D.     OAGK. 

"fPHAT  Mrs,  Jenkins  is  an  awful 

1  piece.  I  don't  see  how  Jenkins 
stands  it ;  good  easy  soul ;  he  lets  her 
scold  away,  and  never  seems  to  mind 
it  at  all ;  don't  eren  seem  to  hear. 
Well,  I  reckon  that's  the  best  thing  he 
can  do ;  but  I  tell  you,  now,  if  I  had 
such  a  woman.  Yd  find  some  way  to 
shut  her  up,  and  if  I  couldn't,  Fd  set 
fire  to  the  house,  and  run  away  by  the 
light  of  it,  for  a  scold  1  never  would 
live  with.  Let's  see,  you  came  pretty 
nigh  marrying  Lydia  yourself,  didn't 
you  ?  It  seems  to  me  there  used  to  be 
soch  a  talk." 

"  Yes,  rU  own  up,  we  were  engaged, 
as  the  young  folks  say  —  but  things 
didn't  prosper  with  me,  and  the  wed- 
ding was  put  off,  and  we  got  into  a  lit- 
tle sqabble,  like ;  I  believe  I  was  to 
blame,  ami  we  agreed  to  part  company, 
and  I  married  Agnes,  and  Lydia  turn- 
ed about  and  married  Joe." 

This  was  said  with  a  deep  sigh,  as  if 
there  was  something  struggling  in  the 
speaker  s  heart,  that  was  not  uttered. 

**  1  reckon  you  thank  your  stars  for 
the  deliverance,"  said  the  other  speak- 
er. '*I  don't  know,"  said  the  first, 
slowly.  ''  Lydia  was  one  of  the  keen- 
est, smartest  girls  in  the  country  then, 
lod  nobody  ever  thought  of  her  turn- 
rag  out  a  scold  ;  she  was  as  merry  as 
a  bird,  and  her  wild  song,  as  she  trip- 
ped along  with  her  milk  pail  in  the 
morning,  had  no  twang  of  the  terma- 
gant in  it.  I  used  to  think  she  was 
one  of  the  neatest  and  sweetest  tem- 
pered of  her  sex.  l^ut  she  is  mightily 
changed."  And  the  man  of  forty  sigh- 
ed again,  as  he  whittled  the  bit  of  pine 
fthingle  to  a  point. 

•*  There  is  no  telling  what  a  woman 
will  be  at  forty,  by  the  sign  of  eighteen ; 
is  not  that  so",  Mrs.  Tyler  ? "  This  was 
addressed  to  a  good  looking,  benevo- 
lent woman,  who  had  joined  the  two 
former  on  the  porch,  where  ihey  were 
chatting  away  the  twilight  hour  af- 
\xst  their  day's  work. 


"  Not  always,"  replied  the  lady  ad- 
dressed, "  for  a  woman  at  eighteen  may 
be  moulded  into  an  angel  or  demon, 
by  the  surroundings  of  her  after  life, 
sometimes  —  " 

**  We  were  talking  of  Mrs.  Jenkins 

—  she  frets  his  life  out  of  him." 
"Better  say  he  frets  hers  out  of  her," 

replied  the  bjy,  wirli  ^|jii  ir. 

"  Never  wa.^  there  k  |ite4in«TitLr  jj;iil 
than   Lydia   \\h*tn   si,  ".-1   Joe 

Jenki  ns  ;    ac  1 1  v  <:-  ^    e  1 1  -  » r dt*  r ly , 

ambitious  ai^iJ  aJI'ectiiULai^  ^he  was 
calculated  to  m^jke  a  hinii^o  fj*  hajipy 
as  woman  cc-ul  I.  Slic  uii^  relinedand 
delicate;  Joe  uas  (jp^m^-^  nnd  roii^h  5 
she  was  a  pink  of  rit^ataesa,  he  a  sloi^ 
en  ;  she  loved  the  beautiful,  he  could 
not  tell  the  difference  between  a  rose 
and  a  burdock  ;  she  was  orderly  and 
systematic,  he  was  completely  the  re- 
verse ;  she  was  warm  and  genial  as  a 
May  morning,  he  as  cold  and  repulsive 
as  an  icicle  in  November.  So  they 
commenced  life;  she  worked  hard, 
early  and  late,  to  get  along ;  he  loiter- 
ed and  laid  in  bed,  made  excuses,  put 
off,  procrastinated,  let  things  go 
wrong,  land  by  his  neglect  and  careless- 
ness, doubled  all  her  cares.  I  knowed 
just  how  it  all  began  ;  for  I  lived  with 
her  five  years;  she  never  meant  to  be 
a  scold,  never;  it  come  by  degi'ees." 
"  Come  Mr  Jenkins,"  she  woul<l  say, 
**  can't  you  split  me  a  little  wood,  my 
br^ad  is  almost  ready  for  the  oven." 
**  Yes,  pretty  soon  —  where's  the  ax? 

—  whose  had  that  ax  ?  I  wish  the 
ugly  children  —  "  "  Why,  Mr.  Jenkins, 
don't  speak  so  —  "  **  Well,  its  enough 
to  try  the  patience  of  Job — never  can 
find  anything  when  I  want  it." 

**  You  should  put  it  in  its  place  then 
yourself,  when  you  use  it." 

"  I  did.     I  left  it  at  the  wood  pile." 

'*  No  you  did  not.  You  left  it  down 
by  the  barn,  where  you  was  mending 
the  bars." 

"  Humph  !  so  I  did."  And  off  Joe 
would  go  after  the  ax,  find  the  pigs 
in  the  corn  for  want  of  care  in  the 
fences,  put  off  after  the  pigs  full  run, 
drive  them  out  half-mile  from  the 
house,  meet  a  neighbor,  get  upon  the 
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fence  and  talk  an  hour,  forgetting  all 
about  the  wood.  In  the  mean  time 
Lydia  would  run  for  the  ax,  chop  her 
own  wood,  and  manage  somehow  to 
have  the  bread  all  right,  for  nothing  is 
ever  wrong  in  her  department,  and  Joe 
would  not  see  nor  know  that  he  had 
not  in  the  slightest  transgressed.  The 
house  leaked  down  rain  upon  her  head 
for  five  years,  and  she  could  not  in- 
duce him  to  mend  the  roof.  The  crops 
were  never  planted,  nor  never  gather- 
ed in  season.  The  fences  were  left  till 
half  he  did  raise  was  destroyed  by  un- 
ruly cattle.  The  cistern  would  leak 
by  the  year  together;  a  man's  labor  a 
half  a  day  would  repair  it.  But  he 
would  go  to  town  and  stay  three  days 
in  the  week,  and  not  get  back  till  mid- 
night. If  she  made  a  little  garden,  the 
gates  were  left  off  the  hinges  and  it 
was  destroyed.  He  often  laid  abed  in 
the  morning  till  called  the  third  or 
fourth  time  to  breakfast,  while  she 
milked  the  cow  with  a  babe  in  her 
arms,  carried  in  wood,  and  run  to  the 
garden  for  what  was  needed.  He  al- 
ways kept  a  great  family  and  little 
help.  I  was  but  a  child  then.  He 
never  put  anything  in  place,  left  every- 
thing where  he  used  it,  never  cleaned 
his  feet,  or  took  the  least  pains  to  save 
her  labor,  and  instead  of  helping  her 
to  govern  the  boys  as  they  grew  up, 
by  his  own  careless  habits,  his  waiting, 
putting  off,  and  want  of  energy  he 
taught  them  to  follow  in  his  ways. 

Little  by  little  Lydia  learned  to  scold. 
Every  day  for  a  year,  she  would  have 
to  remind  him  that  the  bucket  was 
down  in  the  well,  or  the  cistern  pump 
needed  mending.  All  things  she  would 
have  righted  herself,  but  she  never  had 
money,  for  Joe's  carelessness  left  him 
always  in  debt,  and  these  debts  were 
an  excuse  tor  everything.  He  was 
mean  in  all  little  things.  He  would 
let  ten  dollars  go  to  waste  outside  for 
the  want  of  an  hour's  care,  yet  scold 
her  or  the  children  for  wasting  a  goose 
quill  or  lucifer  match,  or  half  a  sheet 
of  paper  in  a  letter ;  easy  and  good 
natured  for  the  most  part,  yet  turbu- 
lent and  abusive,  when  things  went 


wrong  for  him,  as  they  usually  did. 
Lydia's  good  humored,  joyous  dispo- 
sition and  gentleness  of  spirit  gradual- 
ly wore  out  to  him,  though  she  was 
pleasant,  as  he  used  to  say,  to  every 
one  else.  Now,  to  worry  is  grown  a 
habit,  and  he  takes  it  easy^  never 
trying  to  please  her  in  any  one  thing. 

"  It  is  no  use  "  he  says,  "  to  try  to 
please  her.  She  will  fret.  M  he 
mends  the  cisterns  she  would  find  fault 
about  the  roof,  and  if  he  stopped  the 
leak  she  would  want  the  spouts  put  up, 
and  if  that  was  done,  she'd  reuiember 
that  the  garden  was  behind  time,  and 
when  that  was  brought  up,  the  door 
yard  would  need  mowing  or  manuring, 
or  the  trees  pruning,  and  so  its  no  use." 
Poor  wretched  man.  He  never  tried 
putting  all  to  rights  at  once,  to  see  its 
effect.  So  for  twenty-five  years  poor 
Mrs.  Jenkins  has  toiled  almost  day  and 
night  to  keep  along,  and  by  dint  of 
fretting,  coaxing  and  toiling  has  rais-  ' 
ed  a  pretty  respectable  family.  But 
they  all  think  "  mother  scolds,"  and 
her  reason  for  all  this  quadrupled  la- 
bor, is  a  worn  out  nervous  system,  a 
face  wrinkled  and  old,  a  spirit  broken, 
and  the  name  of  Fretful  Housewife. 
Who  is  to  blame  ?  I  ask  you  candid- 
ly and  seriously,  gentlemen,  if  you 
could  either  of  you  be  patient  and  for- 
bearing at  all  times,  if  you  had  to  live 
with  such  a  man  as  Joe  Jenkins?  He 
is  lazy,  dogmatical,  slovenly,  and  cold 
hearted.  Lydia  is  exactly  the  reverse. 
There,  there  she  is  now  driving  the 
cows  out  of  the  cabbage,  and  there  he 
is,  as  usual,  down  by  the  grocery 
smoking  his  pipe,  and  talking  to  old 
Phelps.  He's  half  drunk.  1  suppose 
somebody  will  say  his  wife  scolded  him 
into  it. 

"Hang  his  lazy  picture,"  said  the 
first  speaker,  "  I  believe  all  he  does  is 
to  talk ;  he's  good  at  that."  The  oth- 
er got  up  and  walked  away,  sighing : 

"  Lydia  ain't  all  to  blame." 

He  was  thinking,  no  doubt,  of  "  what 
might  have  been." 

There  are  a  great  many  Lydia  Jen- 
kins in  this  world  —  fretful  women, 
who  get  a  hard  name  sinjply  because 
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ftomebody  else  never  lives  up  to  duty 
—  good  house-keepers,  good  wives, 
good  mothers,  goo<l  neighbors  —  no 
fault  to  be  found  with  them,  but  **  thev 
scold;' 

Look  at  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. Husbands,  that  are  men  perhaps 
o(  mind,  and  character,  and  even 
wealth,  yet  so  careless  and  neglectful 
o{  little  things,  so  thoughtless  of  a 
wife's  comfort  and  happiness,  and  so 
fearful  of  her  acting  herself,  as  to  re- 
strict her  to  just  what  they  think  nec- 
eswrr;  and  would  be  offended,  and 
ftjel  their  dignity  infringed  upon,  were 
she  to  take  the  responsibility  of  hiring 
a  man  to  chop  her  wood,  or  spade  her 
*^rden  —  thus  curbing  and  fretting 
minds  as  earnest  and  independent  as 
their  own,  and  filling  their  paths  with 
little  annoyances,  that  make  the  whole 
Kfe  a  bitterness,  simply  because  they 
know  and  feel  that  these  things  are  all 
unnecessary,  and  might  be  removed 
without  an  effort  by  the  very  hands 
that  place  them  in  tJieir  way. 

It  is  much  easier  for  most  minds  to 
bear  great  afiSictions,  than  to  be  cheer- 
ful under  constantly  recurring  petty 
vexation,  and  it  is  "a  noticeable  fact, 
that  most  fretful  women  bear  unavoid- 
able trials  with  patient  fortitude. 
There  are  peevish,  fretful  women,  hosts 
of  them,  that  have  no  excuse  but  a 
ciorbid  temper.  But  in  judging  of  the 
character  of  a  woman,  of  whom  the 
world  says :  "she  does  nothing  amiss, 
but  scold,"  look  at  both  sides  of  the 
qoestion,  and  see  who  is  to  blame. 

REMINISCENCES. 

naOKIBKD  TO  A   TOCXGER  SI8T£R. 
BY  MRS.  J.  A.   DENNIS. 

Cold  winter's  hand  is  on  us,  stem  and  drear, 
His   mandate   now ;  —  but  when  the  infant 

year 
Was  ttsher'd,  she  did  greet  us  with  a  smile, 
Like  vprin^'s  own  greeting.     It  was  a  tran- 
sient wile. 
For  now  the  storm-king  rules ;  we  feel  his 

power. 
And  bow  enbrnissiTe ;  —  yet  the  passing  hour 
Bears  witness  of  a  shrinking  heart,  unblest 
With  balm  of  healing,  —  writhing  in  unrest, 
Aad  sorrowing  thoughts   are   bom,  —  and 
shadows  dance 


Between  me  and  the  light.  My  childhood's 
home. 

And  childish  days  are  here,  —  the  season 
brings 

Back  from  their  graves,  as,  borne  on  airy 
wings, 

The  memories  of  the  past,  —  and  each  en- 
twined 

With  some  sweet  Souvenir.  With  the  win- 
try wind 

Comes  the  remembrance  of  those  early  dayp. 

We  gathered  'round  the  hearth,  whose  cheer- 
ful blaze 

Shown  on  a  happy  group;  no  blight  was 
there. 

No  brow  was  darken'd ;  envy,  strife,  nor  care 

Found  entrance;  shall  my  wayward,  erring 

Arraign  that  wisdom,  that  has  given  my  part 
Among  the  sorrowing  ?  shall  that  heart  re- 
pine. 
That  far  from  those  I  love  this  form  of  mine 
At  last  shall  rest?  shall  murmuring  tho'is 

arise, 
While  with  the  crowd  I  feel  no  sympathies. 
That  ease,  and  wealth,  and  splendor,  were 

denied ; 
That,  far  belOw  where  sit,  in  princely  pride 
The  heartless  throng,  I  stood,  and  stand  alone, 
Unenvied,  all  unknowing  and  unknown  ? 
Shall  envy  rankle  where  but  love  should  glow, 
Pois'mng  the  springs  whence  purest  streams 

should  flow  ? 
No ;  rather  let  me  count  my  mercies  o'er,  — 
Confess  my  Ul  deserts,  and  mercy  stiU  implore. 

My  sister,  when  the  spring  is  bright  with 

flowers, 
I  call  to  mind  the  rosy-tinted  hours, 
When,  'neath  the  leaves  the  autumn-winds 

had  strewn 
We  sought  for  violets;  moss  had  overgrown 
The   shaded  knolls,   along  the  wood-paths 

where  ' 

We  trimmed  the  wild-flower-wreaths  to  deck 

our  hair. 
Or  wandered  where  the  brooklet,  in  its  plav 
Caught  spring's  bright  span,  and  rippled  far 

away. 
Or  gather'd  pebbles  from  the  Hmpid  stream 
Rubies  taus,  in  childhood's  golden  dream  •   ' 
With  what  delight  I  led  thee  first  to  school, 
Yet  feared,  lest  thou  —  infringing  some  strict 

rule. 

The    penalty    incurred  —  "The    Master's" 

brow. 
So  stern,  so  dark,  methinks  I  sec  it  now 
As  when  some  luckless  wight  "  the  rules  "  had 

broke. 
Who'd  be  a  child  again,  and  beftr  the  yoke 
Imposed  m  by-gone  days!— how  straiffht 

and  prim  ** 

We^t,  nor  dared  to  move  an  aching  limb. 
And  feared,  almost,  the  dreaded  "masters" 

chair, 
And  con'd  our  "lessons  "  with  a  painful  care. 
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That  **  Reign  of  Terror,''  —  can  I  call  it  less  f 
Is  o'er ;  a  brighter  day  has  dawned,  to  bless 
The  rising  sun ;  the  law  of  kindness  rules, 
And  forms  the  basis  of  our  public  schools ; 
The  teacher,  ever  mindful  of  the  good, 
The  health,  the  comfort  of  his  numerous 

brood, 
I^  loved,  and  loves  In  turn  ;  to  me  the  hours 
Would  pass,  like  those  I've  spent  among  the 

flowen*. 
With  music  breathing  'round;  here  mosic 

too, 
Blends  with  their  daily  labors,  warbling  thro' 
Their  sterner  tasks,  making  them  ever  new. 

The  summer  brings   remembrance,  too,  of 

thee; 
The  old  farm-orchard,  with  its  spreading  tree 
Was  witness  of  our  sports,  our  mimic  play. 
We  never  thought  too  long  the  summer  day. 
And  there  our  brother  joined  us ;  he  whose 

years 
So  soon  were  numbered,  sister,  could  the 

tears 
Of  bitter  anguish  win  our  loved  one  back  f 
Would  we  recall  them,  to  the  toilsome  track 
We  filled  so  wearily  ?  when  autumn  hours 
Are  welcomed  by  the  many  color'd  flowers. 
Then  too,  I  think  of  thee ;  sweet  voices  come, 
Reminding  of  a  home,  —  a  later  home 
Than  that  our  childhood  knew ;  the  prattling 

boy 
We  loved  so  well,  —  I  scarcely  knew  whose 

joy 
Was  greater,  thine  or  mine ;  too  fondly  loved, 
My  gentle,   fragile    boy  I  —  Death,   all  un- 
moved 
By  tears  and  anguish,  tore  from  our  embrace 
Our  dearest  idol ;  time  can  ne'er  efface 
The  memory  of  that  hour ;  in  autumn-time. 
We  laid  him  to  his  rest.     The  pealing  ohime 
Of  evening  bells  recalls  me  from  the  past. 
And  wakes  me  to  the  present,  hastening  past 
To  usher  in  the  future ;  shall  we  know. 
In  that  dim  future,  more  of  joy,  or  woe  ? 
No  answer,  yet  when  tempest -blasts  assail 
Our  little  bark,  we  fain  would  lift  the  vail. 
And  read  its  pages ;  creatures  of  the  dust, 
Faithless  and  fearful,  we  no  longer  trust 
The  unerring  Pilot    Restless  heart !  be  still  I 
Cheerful  and  tnisting,  seek  to  know  His  will. 

But  lo !  the  night  is  waning,  and  the  bell 
Warns  of  the  hour  for  rest ;  sweet  sister,  fare 
thee  well. 
Buffalo,  Jan,  1867. 


THE  FURNITURE  OF  A  HOME. 

AS  we  make  our  homes,  so  are  we 
made  by  them.  Their  character 
is  a  reflex  of  ours,  and  ours  of  theirs. 
We  may  read  unerringly  the  outlines 


of  the  characters  of  the  inmates  of  a 
home  by  the  home  itself.  And  we 
may  draw  no  uncertain  conclusions  re- 
specting a  man's  dwelling  and  its  in- 
dwelling spirit,  from  a  survey  of  him- 
self when   away  from   home. 

Such  being  the  importance  of  this 
sacred  spot  it  should  be  the  pleasure 
of  all  to  consider  well  what  itoughtto 
be  made.  As  this  season  brings  do- 
mestic establishments  into  special 
prominence,  we  shall  take  occasion  to 
offer  some  hints  respecting  the  furni- 
ture of  a  home.  Upholsterers,  cabinet- 
makers, painters,  whitewashers,  &c~, 
together  with  innumerable  other  hand- 
icrafts-men, will  supply  all  information 
respecting  material  furniture,  useful 
and  ornamental,  which  every  comfort- 
able home  needs.  But  mahogany, 
rosewood,  broca telle,  tapestries,  gilt, 
however  expressive  they  may  be  of  re- 
fined taste  and  substantial  comfort, 
cannot  compensate  for  the  lack  of  oth- 
er furniture,  without  which  a  home  be- 
comes the  lodging  of  misery,  or  the 
luxurious  bauble  of  discontented  pride. 

The  first  and  most  important  article 
in  a  true  home  is  love.  That  polishes 
all  other  furniture,  beautifying  every 
domestic  arrangement,  converts  a  cot^ 
tage  into  a  palace,  embalms  every  joy, 
and  if  trouble  comes,  it 

"  Smooths  the  raren  down  of  darkneiw. 
Till  It  wnUes." 

Whoever  has  the  temerity  to  think 
of  a  home  without  love  as  its  first  and 
chief  requi8ite,willfind  that  hisd welling 
will  speedily  become  to  him  what  the 
frozen  peak  of  Caucasus  was  to  the  vul- 
ture-eaten Prometheus  —  a  place  of 
torment 

**  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where 
love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred 
therewith." 

Love,  like  some  curious  puzzle-boxes 
of  modern  invention,  contains  within 
itself  many  valuable  articles  for  do- 
mestic use,  among  which  may  be  enu- 
merated forbearance,  patience,courtesy, 
gentleness,  mutual  respect,  and  tender 
sympathy.  These  wait  on  love,  and 
in  her  service  render  an  earthly  home 
a  fit  miniature  of  heaven. 
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iDtellectual  lamps  ^iii  also  b«  need- 
ed to  light  up  the  apartments  of  a  true 
home  with  transcendent  beauty.  Gas 
and  candelabras  may  be  of  service,  but 
their  light  has  a  melancholy  splendor 
whan  it  shines  upon  ignorant  dunces, 
vitless  pretenders,  and  shallow  pated 
popinjays ;  who  ask  for  no  other  light 
than  such  as  will  display  their  plum- 
age. Very  gloomy  is  the  home  in 
which  no  other  light  shines  than  such 
Aft  may  be  extracted  from  tallow,  sperm, 
rosin  or  coal.  It  may  flit  the  ghosts 
of  ignorance,  superstition,  folly,  delu- 
noD,  turning  home  into  an  inferno,  and 
its  inmates  into  embryo  fiends.  Good 
books,  well  read  —  good  papers^  well 
selected — improving  conversation,  hav- 
ing an  elevated  purpose — good  friends, 
soch  as  few  find,  because  they  do  not 
look  into  the  right  places  for  them  — 
these  illuminate  home  with  light  that 
never  grows  dim. 

Ueligion  is  another  indispensable  ar- 
ticle of  furniture  in  a  good  home. 
Not  the  religion  of  form,  nor  of  ambi- 
tions pretension,  nor  of  Pharisaic  aus- 
terify,  nor  of  Sadducean  laxity  —  but 
that  religion  which  teaches  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  and  leads  its  possessor  to  a 
daily  imitation  of  Christ. 

A  GOOD  NAME. 

MR.  STORE,  the  captain  of  a  fine 
vessel,  was  one  day  leisurely 
wandering  on  the  beach  at  Portsmouth. 
His  bands  were  in  his  pockets,  and  he 
was  anxiously  watching  the  direction 
of  the  wind. 

Ever  and  anon  he  turned  his  gf^ze 
at  the  beautiful  vessel  before  him,  and 
remembered  with  no  small  pleasure^ 
that  through  his  own  industry  and 
exertions  he  had  attained  in  it  the  rank 
of  captain.  Mr.  Store  was  an  honest, 
kiikl-hearted  man,  and  I  believe  one 
who  embraced  and  loved  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus.  He  was  just  engaged 
ia  the  above  contemplations,  when  he 
was  touched  by  some  one  on  the  arm. 
He  turned  round,  and  saw  a  bright, 
Tosy-faced  little  boy,  of  about  ten  years 
«f  age,  standing  beside  him. 
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"  Please,  sir,"  began  the  child,  before 
Mr.  Store  had  time  to  speak,  "  don't 
you  want  a  cabin-boy  ?  " 

•*  Yes,  my  little  fellow,  I  do ;  can  you 
tell  me  of  one  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  I  was  going  to  ask  if  you 
would  take  me ;  I  should  be  very  glad, 
for  I  want  a  place." 

"What  is  your  name,  ray  boy  ?  and 
where  do  you  live  ?  " 

"  Please,  sir,  iny  name's  Bill  Jones, 
and  I  lives  in  Lonnon." 

"Well,"  said  Mr,  Store,  laughing, 
"  that  is  a  very  plain  answer,  certainly. 
London  is  a  large  place,  my  little  man, 
and  Jones  not  a  very  uncommon  name, 
so  I  am  afraid  I  should  be  a  long  time 
finding  out  where  you  live  when  I  go 
to  learn  your  character." 

"  Please,sir,  I  ain't  got  no  character." 

"  No  character !  oh,  you  are  in  a 
bad  case,  then.*^  But  feeling  interested 
in  the  child,  he  beckoned  for  him  to 
sit  by  his  side  on  the  beach,  and 
kindly  asked  him  what  his  father  was. 

"  I  ain*t  got  no  father,  sir,  nor  yet 
no  mother ;  they  died  when  I  was 
quite  little,  and  ever  since  I  have  lived 
in  Lonnon  with  my  aunt,  at  least,  at 
night ;  I  goes  to  school  all  day.  But 
aunt's  getting  so  old,  she  says"  I  must 
begin  to  work  for  myself  now." 

"  Have  you  no  brothers  and  sisters  ? 
and  why  did  you  come  so  far  to  seek 
employment  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  there's  only  me,  and  I 
corned  hero  'cause  I  always  wanted  to 
go  to  sea." 

"  But,  my  boy,  what  do  you  mean  by 
saying  you  have  no  chatacter  ?  " 

"Why,  aunt  can't  write,  and  so  she 
said  she  could  not  give  me  any,  and 
my  school-master  was  out,  or  else  he 
would  have  given  me  one." 

"  Oh !  I  understand ;  you  mean  yon 
have  no  written  character ;  though  I 
suppose  if  I  go  and  see  your  school- 
master, I  can  learn  what  sort  of  a  boy 
you  are;  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  no 
time  now,  fbr  as  soon  as  the  wind 
changes  I  am  off.  What  have  you 
got  there?"  (pointing  to  a  book  he 
held  in  his  hand.) 

"  Please,  sir,  that's  my  prize." 
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Mr.  Store  took  it  from  him,  and  saw 
written  on  the  title  page,  "William 
Jones,  a  reward  for  industry  and  good 
conduct,  at  St.  6  .  . .  school,  London." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Store,  "  that's  cap- 
ital  1  I  see  you  have  got  a  good  name 
at  school ;  "  and  pleased  with  the  hoy's 
open,  frank  countenance,  and  simple 
manners,  he  said,  "  That,  at  all  events, 
is  a  good  character.  I  have  half  a 
mind  to  take  you  with  me,  for  I  cer- 
tainly must  have  some  one,  and  I  htive 
not  much  time  to  seek  for  a  lad,  and  I 
am  not  gojng  a  long  voyage  this  time." 

The  boy  was  delighted,  and  prom- 
ised to  do  his  best  to  merit  this 
kindness;  and  he  afterwards  fully 
proved  that  he  deserved  the  character 
the  school-master  had  given  him,  for 
by  his  steady  good  conduct  he  was 
eventually  raised  to  the  rank  only  next 
below  the  captain  himself,  thus  prov- 
ing the  inestimable  value  of  a  good 
name. 

Oh!  none  can  tell  the  inestimable 
value  of  a  good  name.  Get  it,  my  lit- 
tle friend ;  do  all  you  can  to  get  it.  It 
will  serve  you  well  one  of  these  days, 
as  it  did  Bill  Jones.  It  is  true  God 
looks  at  the  heart,  and  judges  of  us  by 
this.  But  other  people  cannot  see  our 
hearts,  and  judge  us  by  what  we  say 
and  do.  You  may  try  and  get  the  ap- 
proval of  goo<l  people,  as  well  as  of 
God.  "  A  good  name  is  rather  to  be 
chosen  than  great  riches ;  and  loving 
favor  rather  than  silver  and  gold." 


THE  DRESS  OF  WOMEN  AND 
CHILDREN. 

WINTER,  with  its  keen  blasts,  is 
upon  us.  The  frost  is  chilling 
the  earth,  and  the  wind's  cold  breath 
causes  us  to  draw  our  shawls  closer 
around  us  as  we  quicken  our  pace  in 
walking.  Thicker,  warmer,  and  more 
abundant  clothing  is  needed  for  this 
season  of  the  year.  Woman  loads 
her  shoulders  with  cloaks  and  furs,  yet 
bow  is  it  with  her  feet  and  limbs! 
With  the  mass  of  your  ladies,  the 
same  style  of  drawers  answer  for  any 


weather,  no  matter  how  hot  or  cold, 
while  the  thin  stocking  and  thinner 
shoe  must  adorn  the  feet,  lest  they  look 
large  and  awkward.  AH  this  is  sui- 
cidal, and  fits  thousands  for  the  con- 
sumptive's doom ;  yet  those  who 
remain  will  not  take  warning  by  the 
fate  of  others,  which  they  call  an  un- 
timely blight  or  ^dispensation  of 
Providence." 

Women  and  girls,  as  you  hope  for 
life  and  health,  go  to  the  shoemaker's 
and  have  your  feet  measured  for  a 
good  substantial  pair  of  strong,  warm 
shoes  or  boots  for  the  winter.  Throw 
your  paper  soles  and  cloth  tops  in  the 
clothes-press  until  next  summer;  at 
least  do  n't  step  on  the  damp  ground 
or  cold  pavement,  unless  you  have  a 
cork  sole  or  rubber  for  protection. 
Then  make  for  yourself  some  thick, 
warm  drawers  for  the  winter,  and 
leave  those  dainty,  delicate,  embroid- 
ered ones  for  a  more  fitting  season. 
Remember  there  is  more  need  of  keep- 
ing the  limbs  warm,  than  of  loading 
the  chest  and  shoulders  with  such  a 
super-abundance  of  cotton  and  furs  as 
are  used,  pressing  the  respiratory  or- 
gans into  close  confinement,  until  the 
labored  efforts  necessary  to  fulfill  their 
mission,  rob  them  of  half  their  strength. 
Mothers,  dress  yourselves  as  though 
you  were  endowed  with  thought  and 
common  sense.  Consult  health  and 
comfoi-t,  though  it  may  interfere  with 
the  dictates  of  ^hion.  Learn  that 
strength  and  rosy  cheeks  are  a  far 
higher  type  of  beauty  than  gossamer 
frailty  and  weak  dependence.  Then 
do  your  duty  to  your  children  ;  do  not 
let  your  folly  and  weakness  curse  their 
after  life  with  the  mildew  blight  of 
settled  and  irremediable  disease  and 
suffering. 

Every  woman  should  study  the  laws 
which  govern  her  physical  being,  elae 
she  is  unfitted  for  the  wife's  and  mo- 
ther's duty,  and  should  never  take  this 
responsible  position.  She  should  have 
her  anatomical,  physiological,  and  hy- 
genie  works,  and  should  study  them 
with  [discrimination  and  care.  Bat 
most  of  all  should  she  permit  her  own 
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luttire  judffmeDt  to  have  a  natural 
working,  else  ahe  is  but  a  machine 
operated  on  bj  influences  unworthy 
her  nobler  self. 

Oar  grandmothers,  with  their  strong 
frames  and  greater  powers  of  endu- 
rance, never  dared  thus  trifle  with  the 
rich  boon  of  health.  And  what  are 
the  consequences  ?  Frailty,  weakness, 
and  disease.  Look  at  our  little  girls. 
Nothing  need  be  prettier,  neater,  and 
more  commendable  than  the  present 
cttstonaary  dress  of  children  for  sum- 
mer. It  gives  to  the  limbs  freedom, 
and  ease  to  the  carriage,  being  cool 
and  light,  and  answering  every  pur- 
pose of  clothing  for  warm  weather; 
bat  in  winter  it  is  quite  diflerent.  In 
fact  two-thirds  of  the  mothers  of  the 
present  time  would  only  get  their  due 
if  they  should  be  indicted  for  child 
slaughter ;  sending  their  children  out 
into  the  cold  from  air-tight  stove- 
rooms,  with  their  little  feet  and  limbs 
nearly  naked  ;  for  what  better  protec- 
tion is  the  delicate,  spider-web  drawers, 
the  tiny  gaiter  and  stocking,  which 
they  call  dress  I  AH  this  helps  much 
to  give  that  frailty  and  delicacy  of  ap- 
pearance to  our  little  'girls,  which  so 
prominently  mark  them,  laying  a 
foundation  of  future  suffering  —  if 
they  escape  with  their  lives  —  which 
makes  life  one  round  of  pain  and 
misery. 


FIRESIDE  EDUCATION. 

LET  children  be  exposed  to  tempta- 
tion as  little  as  possible.  There  is 
a  notion  among  some  that  a  little 
temptation  is  not  amiss,  as  a  means  of 
training  the  young  to  withstand  greater 
assaults.  But  this  is,  we  are  convinced, 
an  ill-fonnded  doctrine,  and  most  fatal 
poHcy.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  every 
one  of  our  feelings  to  be  awakened 
into  activity  by  the  presentation  of  its 
appropriate  object;  and  it  is  the  equally 
nataral  result,  that  the  frequent  activ- 
ity promotes  the  power  and  the  tend- 
ency to  activity  ot  those  feelings.  By 
fffesenting,  then,  what  are  called  tempt- 


ations, we  are  taking  a  direct  means  of 
educating  and  strengthening  the  incli- 
nations toward  error.  On  the  contrary, 
a  feeling,  allowed  to  lie  dormant,  loses 
in  power,  and  becomes  always  less  and 
less  liable  to  act  There  is  perhaps  a 
confusion  of  ideas  at  the  bottom  of 
the  objectionable  theory.  The  true 
plan  seems  to  be,  to  remove  all  actual 
temptation,  but  to  give  the  intellect 
and  the  moral  feelings  proper  warning 
against  all  such  dangers,  and  thus  pre- 
pare them  for  resistance  when  the 
time  of  unavoidable  trial  eomes.  We 
would  say,  then,  do  not  allow  the 
young  to  see  or  touch  evil  things,  or 
even  to  be  in  company  where  such 
things  are  to  be  spoken  lightly  o^  from 
an  idea  that  they  are  to  be  t£as  hard- 
ened afl^ainst  temptation.  Be  content 
to  inspire  a  salutary  horror  of  such 
things  by  your  own  report,  if  you  only 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  keep 
your  young  charge  exempt  from  posi- 
tive contact  with  what  is  discommend- 
able. An  error  may,  of  coarse,  be 
committed  in  speaking  too  strongly 
against  what  you  disapprove  of,  in 
which  case  the  young  person  no  sooner 
discovers  the  exaggeration,  than,  from 
a  principle  of  contradiction,  he  is  in- 
clined to  embrace  the  vice.  But  dis- 
cretion will  save  from  this  mistake. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  set  down 
as  a  most  important  rule  in  education, 
to  reduce  temptation  to  the  smallest 
possible  bounds. 

SCHOOL   INSTRUCTION. 

A  large  number  of  persons  entertain 
the  idea  that  education  consists  of 
what  is  usually  learned  at  school. 
Education,  however,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  preceding  explanations,  is  of  a 
very  comprehensive  nature,  and  in- 
cludes the  forming  cf  character  in 
youth.  That  which  is  taught  at  school 
is  at  best  a  very  limited  kind  of  educa- 
tion ;  it  refers  principally  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  certain  kinds  of  technical 
knowledge,  and  therefore  chiefly  con- 
cerns the  intellect  We  can,  indeed, 
imagine  the  possibillity  of  a  character- 
forming  education  at  school ;  but  in 
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the  present  state  of  things,  such  is 
rarely  realized.  What  the  schoolmas- 
ter imparts  is  instruction,  not  education 
in  its  entire  sense ;  and  we  mention 
this,  in  order  that  parents  may  see  the 
propriety  of  not  expecting  too  much 
from  their  children  by  attending  at 
school. 

School  attendance,  however,  is  not 
valueless  in  a  moral  sense.  It  creates 
habits  of  order,  and  attention  to  time, 
and  is  useful  in  lowering  those  notions 
of  self-esteem  which  children  educated 
in  solitude  are  apt  to  form.  One  of 
the  most  serious  errors  in  ordinary 
schooling  is  the  practice  of  competi- 
tion among  pupils.  The  holding  out 
of  prizes  for  proficiency  inspires  tu- 
multuary passions  in  youth  ;  and  con- 
quest is  only  achieved  by  dashing  the 
hopes  of  others.  But  this  is  not  the 
worst  of  its  evils.  It  is  often  attended 
by  physical  as  well  as  moral  injury. 
The  eager  striving  to  gain  prizes  fre- 
quently leads  to  undue  excitement  in 
tne  brain,  which  ends  in  disease  and 
death.  Whether  for  the  paltry  tri- 
umph of  seeing  their  children  carry  off 
a  prize,  or  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  prodigies  of  learning,  parents  are 
equally  blameable  in  urging  too  close 
attention  to  studies. 

Some  children  manifest  an  extraor- 
dinary aptitude  for  learning  while  still 
very  young.  They  will  be  observed  to 
learn  a  lesson  or  commit  hymns  to 
memory  with  marvellous  ease.  This 
precocity,  as  being  considered  a  mark 
of  genius,  usually  delights  parents. 
They  are  not  aware  of  what  they  are 
admiring.  Precocity  is  an  unnatural 
development  of  brain ;  it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  functional  derangement,  and 
if  not  checked,  will  probably  lead  to 
melancholy  consequences.  In  children 
of  tender  constitutions,  precocity  is  al- 
most uniformly  fatal. 

Parents  should  not  give  themselves 
any  vexation  about  the  apparent  back- 
wardness of  their  children  in  school 
learning.  In  most  instances,  pupils 
get  forward  as  quickly  as  is  necessary, 
and  at  all  eventa  as  fast  as  their  facul- 
ties  will   admit  of.     Some  children, 


indeed,  will  require  to  be  inspirited  by 
every  proper  admonition ;  but  if  they 
seem  to  do  all  that  is  in  their  power, 
they  ought  not  to  be  rebuked.  To 
blame  a  child  because  he  is  behind  his 
fellows,  would  in  many  cases  be  as  ab- 
surd as  to  blame  him  for  not  being 
able  to  wield  a  sledge-hammer.  After 
all,  proficiency  at  school  is  found  to  be 
no  certain  indication  of  success  in  life. 
Generally,  he  who  has  the  best  mem- 
ory is  the  best  scholar;  and  as  a  vast 
many  things  besides  memory  are  re- 
quired to  make  an  accomplished  man, 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  boys 
who  made  a  poor  figure  at  school,  dis- 
play great  energy  of  purpose  on  reach- 
ing manhood. 

Five  years  of  age  is  early  enough 
for  the  commencement  of  attendance 
at  school,  though  before  that  period 
children  may  be  taught  their  letters  at 
home.  The  elementary  branches  of 
instruction  are  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  ;  and  these  all  should  learn. 
The  higher  branches  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  mathematics,  drawing,  for- 
eign and  classic  languages,  music,  etc; 
and  instruction  in  these  departments  is 
less  or  more  given  according  to  the 
means  of  parents  or  other  circum- 
stances. 

On  this  subject  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  general  recommendations. 
Children  possess  not  only  different  de- 
grees of  aptitude,  but  a  different  man- 
ifestation of  faculties.  Some  have  an 
inclination  to  learn  one  thing,  and 
some  another;  one  boy  will  show  a 
strong  taste  for  mathematics,  another 
will  be  equally  bent  on  learning  claasi* 
cal  languages.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
best  not  to  thwart  these  dispositions ; 
they  only  need  to  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  professional  views. 

As  a  general  advice,  we  should  say, 
give  your  children  as  good  a  school 
education  as  your  means  will  admit  of. 
Saving  in  this  branch  of  expenditure  is 
poor  economy ;  for  nothing  yields  so 
good  a  return  as  a  liberal  education. 
Select  also  the  most  respectable  schools 
and  teachers.  If  governesses  need  to 
be  hired  for  your  daughters,  offer  and 
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pay  a  suitable  salary  for  their  valuable 
lervices. 

In  childhood,  the  faculty  of  imitat- 
iog  sounds  and  words  seems  to  be 
much  stronger  than  it  is  in  after-life. 
Whether  this  arises  frona  any  peculiar 
condition  of  the  mind,  or  only  from  the 
want  of  engrossing  cares,  is  of  no  con- 
sequence to  our  present  purpose.  The 
iact  is  evident,  that  children  may  with 
ease  be  accustomed  to  speak  any  lan- 
guage, however  difficult,  and  not  only 
one,  but  many  languages. 

If  parents,  therefore,  wish  their 
children  to  speak  French  as  well  as 
English,  all  they  need  do  is  to  speak 
French  to  them,  or  get  a  French  nur- 
sery governess,  with  whom  they  can 
spend  a  part  of  their  time.  By  means 
such  as  this,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
DO  difficulty  to  cause  a  child,  before  he 
was  twelve  years  of  age,  to  speak  sev- 
eral languages,  as,  for  example,  Eng- 
Kih,  French,  German,  and  Italian,  with 
perfect  fluency  and  exactness.  Such 
IS  the  plan  usually  pursued  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  children  in  various  continen- 
tal countries ;  and  as  it  gives  no  trouble 
to  the  pupils,  it  is  much  preferable  to 
that  adopted  where  the  learning  of  for- 
eign tongues  is  a  severe  drudgery  at 
school,  and  occupies  time  which  should 
be  employed  in  something  more  digni- 
fied than  the  mechanical  acquisition  of 
words.  Among  the  English  nobility, 
we  believe,  the  plan  of  employing 
French  nursery  governesses  is  becoming 
common. 

RECREATIONS. 

Children  require  to  be  amused. 
They  like  to  play,  romp,  run  about, 
and  seek  other  recreations ;  all  which 
is  quite  natural  and  proper.  Girls 
lore  to  dress  and  nurse  dolls.  Let 
them  follow  this  fancy;  for  it  is  in 
obedience  to  a  natural  propensity, 
aad,  besi'lea  cultivating  the  affections, 
implants  habits  of  order.  Boys,  on 
the  other  hand,  love  out-door  sports, 
and  those,  so  far  as  they  are  safe,  they 

tit  to  be  allowed  to  follow, 
oys  should  be  encourt^ed  to  keep 
tabbita  and  pigeons ;  for  the  practice 


gives  a  kind  of  knowledge  far  from 
useless,  and  also  teaches  kindness  to 
animals.  If  there  be  accommodation 
for  it,  boys  should  likewise  be  allowed 
to  tend  and  cultivate  a  little  garden, 
under  proper  instructions.  This  will 
give  not  only  health,  but  amusement, 
along  with  a  practical  knowledge  of 
vegetation.  Angling  is  another  out- 
door recreation  that  may  be  advan- 
tageously permitted,  in  consequence  of 
the  knowledge  it  communicates.  All 
recreations,  indeed,  which  communi- 
cate love  for,  and  intimacy  with,  the 
works  of  nature,  can  not  but  prove 
beneficial. 

Gaming  for  money ^  horse-racing^  and 
any  other  sports  of  a  vicious,  or  bru- 
tal character,  should  find  no  place 
among  the  recreations  of  youth,  or  in- 
deed of  persons  of  any  age.  It  is 
important  to  rear  children  with  a  be- 
coming horror  of  all  dissolute  amuse- 
ments ;  and  no  lesson  in  this  respect 
will  prove  so  effectual  as  pointing  out 
to  them  the  practical  results  of  such 
amusements  in  the  misery  of  their 
votaries. 

Companions.  Children  require  com- 
panions, and  if  deprived  of  those  of  a 
respectable  kind  they  may  attach  them- 
selves to  persons  of  a  disreputable  or- 
der. Judicious  parents  wilt  endeavor 
to  prevent  companionship  with  mean 
associates.  All  young  persons  should 
be  taught  to  look  up,  never  to  look 
down,  for  acquaintances  and  friends; 
not  that  infenors  are  to  be  despised, 
far  from  it;  but  that  it  is  of  the  first 
consequence  to  be  inspired  with  a  rea- 
sonable ambition  to  get  forward  in  the 
world.  As  a  general  rule,  however, 
success  in  life  may  be  said  to  be  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  number  of  ac- 
quaintances. It  is  by  their  own  ex- 
ertions, not  the  assistance  of  others, 
that  the  young  will  succeed  in  their 
career. 

Books  form  an  important  engine  of 
mental  culture  and  recreation,  xoung 
people  in  general  are  disposed  to  read- 
mg,  and  what  parents  are  chiefly 
called  on  to  do,  is  to  regulate  this 
taste,  and  lead  it  into  pro])er  channels. 
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Among  much  that  issues  from  the 
press,  there  is  not  a  little  trash  — 
books  calculated  to  sow  dissensions  in 
society,  and  to  distract,  if  not  pollute, 
the  mind.  The  greater  number  of  nov- 
els, by  representing  human  nature  as 
it  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  are  of 
this  vitiating  tendency.  Judicious  pa- 
rents, however,  ought  to  show  no 
churlish  harshness  on  this  point.  They 
will  find  little  difficulty  in  directing  the 
tastes  of  their  children  towards  an  im- 
proving and  cheering  kind  of  literature 
without  resorting  to  positive  injunc- 
tions. 


SOME  WORDS  IN  YOUR  EAR. 

THE  schools  of  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try are  in  operation  for  the  win- 
ter's campaign  against  ignorance. 
Boots  have  been  bought  for  the  boys, 
and  high  shoes  for  the  girls  —  boots 
should  have  been  provided  for  the  girls 
also ;  the  school-house  windows  have 
been  puttied  up  ;  a  load  of  green  wood 
has  been  provided;  the  teacher  has 
slivered  a  rail  and  started  a  fire ;  the 
steam  is  up,  and  the  educational  car  is 
in  motion.  Who  goes?  Boys  and 
girls  of  course? 

Would  the  parents  of  these  children 
allow  them  to  go  on  a  pleasure  excur- 
sion, on  a  train  of  cars,  subject  to  the 
contingencies  of  railroading,  however 
strong  the  engine,  secure  the  breaks, 
comfortable  the  carriages,  well  cared 
for  the  track,  careful  the  conductor, 
vigilant  the  engineer,  without  going 
to  see  that  all  were  right  before  start- 
ing ?  Would  they  allow  the  train  to 
go  and  come  without  inquiring  at  the 
telegraph  office,  whether  all  were  right 
in  its  progress  ?  But  the  children  have 
just  started  on  a  more  than  pleasure 
excursion.  There's  life  business  to  be 
done  ;  Time  and  Eternity's  interests  are 
involved.  This  is  to  be  only  a  passage 
from  one  station  to  another  in  an  hon- 
orable or  disgraceful  life-journey.  The 
train  to  them  is  headed  towards  head 
and  heart  greatness  or  littleness,  use- 
fulness or  cursing,  joy  or  woe.    Have 


earents  been  down  to  see  the  starting? 
Cave  they  examined  the  car?  The 
conductors  are  not  all  old  and  tried. 
The  car  is  shabby.  There  may  be 
loose  rails  ahead.  Have  you  heard 
from  the  track?  Accidents  are  fre- 
quent on  this  road  —  more  than  we 
hear  of.  Intellects  and  afiections  are 
smashed  up ;  spirits  are  crippled ; 
while  passions  are  jarred  into  activity 

—  not  more  in  this,  the  people's  ed- 
ucational train,  than  in  others,  but  in 
all.  Do  you  wish  to  run  more  than 
ordinary  risk?  Were  you,  fathers 
and  mothers,  down  to  see  the  train 
start? 

But  tbe  track  doesn't  ran  out  of 
your  own  neighborhood.  You  may  at 
any  time  call  down  and  see  the  travel- 
ing. Have  you  been  down  since  the 
train  started  ? 

If  you  have  n't  where  is  your  moth- 
er's heart  —  your  father's  affection? 
The  teacher  will  be  glad  to  see  you. 
Your  presence  will  encourage  him  to 
double  his  diligence.  You  can't  trust 
the  telegraph ;  Morse's  continuous 
wires  lies  badly  enough,  everybody 
knows ;  but  the  telegraph  that  brings 
the  news  of  school  progress,  constituted 
by  one  hundred  tongues,  more  or  lest 
that  wag  at  the  will  of  hearts  beneath 

—  addled  brains  beneath  them  —  lie 
worse.  Good  teachers  are  slandered, 
poor  ones  praised.  If  you  would  know 
the  truth,  go  and  see  for  yourself. 
Father  ?  the  odd  hours  you  loiter  away, 
resting  as  you  call  it,  would  if  proper- 
ly employed,  make  you  acquainted 
with  the  infiuence  and  instructions 
with  which  your  boys  are  being  pick- 
led in  the  school  room;  and  your 
presence  there  wouki  stimulate  what 
is  good  and  check  what  is  bad,  and 
more,  it  would  give  you  a  better 
knowledge  of  what  a  school  ought  to 
be,  and  a  just  notion  of  the  importance 
of  providing  a  good  one  for  your  own 
boys  and  girls  \ 

Mothers !  your  hours  of  sewing  and 
knitting,  spent  occasionally  in  the 
common  school  where  your  daughters 
are  l»eing  trained  for  honorable  or 
disgraceful  womanhood,  and  where  you 
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might  knit  and  sew  as  fast  as  at  honae, 
woald  tell  wonderfully  in  the  objects 
of  your  love  and  toil !  Why  can't  you 
take  up  your  work  and  go  up  to  the 
school-house  next  week,  some  day  ? 
Invite  some  of  the  neighboring 
mothers  to  join  you  in  a  call  upon 
your  children  and  school-master.  May 
be  it  would  frighten  the  teacher,  and 
scare  the  children,  but  be  civil  and 
raind  your  knitting  —  and  the  school 
too — and  go  away  and  tell  as  good 
a  story  as  you  can  under  the  circum- 
stances, making  all  proper  allowances 
for  the  fright  your  unwonted  presence 
produced;  and  the  next  week  call 
again,  when  you  will  be  better  pre- 
pared to  judge  of  the  progress  of  your 
children  in  healthy^  mental  and  moral 
growth,  and  they  will  be  better  pre- 
pared to  see  you.  Follow  up  these 
weekly  visits  through  the  winter,  and 
your  interest  shall  he  doubled.  You 
will  be  able  to  sympathize  with  the 
scholar  and  teacher,  and  judge  of  what 
constitutes  a  good  or  a  bad  school. 
Your  children  will  feel  that  you  care 
for  their  growth  in  knowledge ;  the 
teacher,  that  the  eye  of  the  parent  is 
upon  him  to  applaud  or  condemn,  and 
his  zeal  will  be  augmented,  as  well  as 
his  confidence  in  you  as  a  friend  and 
helper ;  and  above  all,  you  will  have 
done  more  of  what  is  your  duty  as 
mother  of  the  children  you  profess  to 
love. 

There  is  no  valid  excuse  for  parents 
not  visiting  the  schools  where  their 
children  are  taught,  except />Ay*«ca/ i»- 
abUity^  or  mental  weakness. 


XE W  MOVE  AMOMG  THE  LADIES. 

IN  the  city  of  Belgium,  extravagance 
has  assumed  such  alanning  pro- 
portions that  the  ladies  themselves 
have  been  obliged  to  combitie  for 
the  purpose  of  arresting  its  disastrous 
progress.  It  appears  that  extravagance 
has  been  for  some  years  a  source  of 
restraint  in  families ;  and  it  was  no- 
ticed no  marriages  were  contracted, 
liQce  the  young  men,  frightened  at  the 


bills  that  loomed  up  in  the  distance, 
preferred  to  live  in  celibacy.  The 
mothers,  recognizing  the  inconvenience 
of  a  state  of  affairs  encouraged  by 
themselves,  have  resolved  to  bring 
about  a  salutary  reform,  and  with  this 
view  they  have  formed  a  committee, 
which  meets  once  a  week.  They  have 
declared  open  war  with  extravagance, 
and  every  member  announces  publicly 
the  retrenchhients  made  in  her  house- 
hold expenses. 

Referring  to  the  paragraph  above 
quoted,  the  Louisville  Courier  thus 
discourses : 

Some  movement  of  the  description 
alluded  to  above  is  needed  in  America, 
and  nowhere  more  than  in  Louisville. 
The  extravagance,  the  reckless  expend- 
itures of  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
our  people  are  really  startling.  These 
appear  to  be  guided  by  no  law  of  rea- 
son nor  of  propriety.  The  cultivation 
of  every  virtue  of  the  head  and  heart 
is  neglected,  and  the  passion  for  dress 
and  display  fostered  and  nourished,  as 
if  not  only  position  in  society,  but  ae* 
tual  existence  depended  upon  the  cost*- 
liness  of  apparel.  We  see  hundreds  of 
ladies  daily  sweeping  the  streets,  ar- 
rayed in  more  splendor  than  were  even 
the  women  of  the  patrician  houses  of 
Rome,  when  that  city  was  the  scene  of 
luxury  and  profligacy. 

The  manufac'tories  of  every  nation 
are  brought  into  requisition  to  supply 
the  foolish  tastes,  the  whims  and  ca- 
prices of  womanhood.  The  silks  of 
China,  the  laces  of  Belgium,  the  feath- 
ers of  Africa,  the  furs  of  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, all  are  in  demand,  and  all 
procured  regardless  of  cost,  in  order 
that  one  person  may  make  a  more  os- 
tentatious display  than  another.  This 
rivalry  among  the  ladies  as  to  who 
shall  be  the  most  extravagantly  dress- 
ed, or  rather  over-dressed,  exceeds  that 
between  contending  aspirants  for  po- 
litical honors.  It  begets  pride,  vanity, 
every  and  all  the  meaner  and  more  de- 
basing passions.  It  inaugurates  into 
society  a  new  test  of  respectability,  and 
that  person  who  c^n  flaunt  in  the  cost- 
liest robes,  and  dazzle  with  the  rarest 
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jewelry,  is  the  finest  lady.  Before  the 
omnipotent  behests  of  fashion  and  dress, 
all  the  a  J  vantages  of  talent,  of  virtue, 
and  true  womanhood  must  succumb. 

This  unfortunate  tone  of  public  sen- 
timent is  productive  of  more  evils  than 
we  generally  suppose.  None  can  ob- 
ject to  those  who  have  large  incomes 
spending  their  money  profusely  in 
whatever  manner  they  choose.  But 
we  do  object  to  their  setting  up  a  false 
standard  of  merit  and  respectability. 
Such  is  the  weakness  of  human  nature 
that  many  females  imagine  themselves 
lowered  in  public  estimation  if  they 
are  not  so  well  and  fashionably  dressed 
as  their  neighbors.  The  wives  and 
daughters  of  men  who  are  employed 
on  small  salaries  thus  enter  into  all  the 
dissipations  of  dress,  as  if  they  had  an 
annual  income  of  thousands  instead  of 
hundreds.  We  see,  every  day,  ladies 
upon  the  street  so  richly  attired  that 
we  know  that  their  husbands  are  inad- 
equate to  meet  the  expense.  No  won- 
der that  many  men  are  thus  driven  to 
desperation  —  that  ihey  defraud  their 
employers  —  that  they  seek  dishonor- 
able means  by  which  to  maintain  the 
follies  of  their  wives.  No  wonder  that 
young  men,  contemplating  this  fright- 
ful degree  of  extravagance  that  now 
pervades  all  classes,  shrink  from  mar- 
riage, because  it  would  entail  on  them 
the  support  of  an  establishment  be- 
yond their  ability. 

These  are  home  truths,  and  this  is 
a  startling  picture,  but  not  overdrawn. 
Is  there  not  good  sense  enough  in  the 
community  to  bring  about  a  reform  ? 
The  interests  of  society  —  the  interests 
of  humanity  — all  appeal  loudly  for  a 
curtailment  of  the  female  extravagance 
of  the  day. 


NELLIE  DORR. 

BY  MRS.  C.  H.  GILDERSLERTK. 
She  went  op  witb  the  angels,  on  the  morning  of 
iUe  6th  of  January,  1857. 

I  saw  her  once  —  one  pummer^s  day, 
And  lingered  by  the  dusty  way. 
To  hear  the  music  of  her  mirth, 
And  wonder  if  she  were  of  earth — 
Sweet  Nellie  Dorr. 


Her  baby-brow  was  pearly -white  — • 
No  stain  of  sin  had  dimmed  its  light ; 
Was  it  a  halo  resting  there. 
Or  sna-bcams  on  the  golden  hair 
Of  Nkllik  Dorr  ? 

0,  sun-light  never  seemed  so  fair, 
As  that  which  nestled  round  her  there  I 
Nor  e'er  a  hue  in  yonder  skies, 
Was  beautiful  as  wet-e  thy  eyes, 
Dear  Nkllik  Dorr. 

I  thanked  the  Giver  for  the  child, 
Who  on  my  weary  pathway  smiled  — 
Then  came  a  voice  —  I  bowed  my  bead,  ^ 
To  catch  the  tone,  and  all  it  said 
Was  "Nkllik  Dorr." 

I  felt  the  spell  an  angel  brings, 
And  heard  the  rustle  of  their  wings  — 
Then,  whispering,  asked,  "  what  wait  ye  for  ?" 
They  answered  softly,  "Nellik  Dorr, 
Sweet  Nbllik  Dorr.** 

She  came  a  visitant  to  earth  — 
A  cherub  child  of  mortal  birth ; 
But  angels  called  her  home  again. 
And  stricken  hearts  have  sobbed  —  "Amen, 
Dear  Nellis  Dorr.** 


CONTENTMENT. 

BT   ISABELLA  SHKLDRK. 

Contentment,  who  can  speak  its  worth. 
Or  paint  the  happiness  it  brings, 

As  oft  to  those  of  lowly  birth 
As  to  the  palaces  of  kings. 

'Tis  riches  in  the  humble  cot. 

Though  filled  with  but  a  scanty  store. 
Where  still  contented  with  his  lot 

The  poor  man  lires,  nor  asks  for  more. 

Tis  health  to  those  who  whilst  in  pain. 
The  truth  of  that  blest  Scripture  prove. 

Content  with  godliness  is  gain. 
And  calmly  trust  eternal  love. 

It  drives  all  anxious  care  away, 
Nor  harbors  thought  of  future  ill, 

Assuring  u.^,  our  God  to-day 

Will  be  our  God  and  Father  still. 

Contentment  sheds  serener  light 
O'er  homes  where  luxury  abounds. 

And  makes  the  humble  pathway  bright. 
And  bumble  hearts  with  joy  surrounds. 
WlLLSBOROUOH,  Jafi.^  1857. 


WINTER. 

"I  CROWN  thee  king  of  intimate  delights, 
Fireside  enjoyments,  homc-born  happiness. 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturbed  retirement  and  the  hours 
Of  long  uninterrupted  evening  know.'* 
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SWISS  CUSTOM.   . 

WEEN  a  girl  has  arrived  at  a  mar- 
riageable age,  the  young  men  of 
the  village  assemble  by  consent  on  a 
gi?en  night  at  the  gallery  of  the  chalet 
in  which  the  fair  one  resides.     This 
creates  do  manner  of  surprise  in  the 
mind  of  her  parents,  who  not  only 
wink  at  the   practice,  but  are  never 
better  pleased  than  when  the  charms 
of  their  daughter  attract  the  greatest 
number  of  admirers.     Their  arrival  is 
loou  announced  by  sundry  taps  at  the 
different  windows.     After  the  family 
in  the  house  has  been  roused  (for  the 
•cene  usually  takes  place  at  midnight, 
when  they  have  all  retired  to  rest,)  the 
window  of  the  room  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  in  which  the  girl  is  first  alone, 
13  opened.     Their  parley  commences, 
of  rather   a    boisterous    description; 
eacli  man  in  turn  urges  his  suit  with 
til  the  eloquence  and  art  of  which  he 
is  possessed.     The  fair  one  hesitates, 
(foabts,  asks  questions,  but  comes  to  no 
decision.     She  then  invites  the  party 
to  partake  of  a  repast  of  cakes  and 
kirschwassar,   which   is  prepared  for 
tliem  on  the  balcony.     Indeed  this  en- 
t^tainment,  with  the  strong  water  of 
ibc  cherry,  forms  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  night.    After 
Wing  regaled   themselves  for  some 
time,  during  which  and  through  the 
window  she  has  made  use  of  all  the 
witchery  of  woman's  art,  she  feigns  a 
desire  to    get  rid   of  them,  and  will 
wroetiraes  call  her  parents  to  accom- 
plish this  object.    The  youths,  how- 
erer,  are  not  to  be  put  off,  for  according 
to  the   custom   of  the  country,  they 
ka?e  come  here  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  compelling  her  on  that  night, 
there  and  then,  to  make  up  her  mind, 
ind  to  declare  the  object  oi  her  choice. 
At  length,    after   further  parley,  her 
keirt  is  touched,  or  at  least  she  pre- 
twds  it  is,  by  the  favored  swain.     Af- 
ter certain  preliminaries  between  the 
giri  and  her  parents,  her  lover  is  ad- 
waed  through  the  window,  where  the 
ifiince  is  signed  and  sealed,  but  not 
^ered,  in  presence  of  both  father 


and  mother.  By  consent  of  all  parties 
the  ceremony  is  not  to  extend  beyond 
a  couple  of  hours,  when  after  a  second 
jollification  with  kirschwassar,  they  all 
retire. 


BEAUTIFUL  BEHAVIOR. 

"  IfANNERS  *'  is  the  subject  of  a 
jjL  passage  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  EdvLcation,  in  which  Dr.  Hunt- 
ington, the  author  of  the  same,  says 
some  admirable  things.  Mark  them 
parents  and  teachei*s : 

"  A  noble  and  attractive  every-day 
bearing  comes  of  goodness,  of  sin- 
cerity, of  refinement.  And  these  are 
bred  in  years,  not  moments.  Tlu 
principle  that  rules  your  life  is  the  true 
posture-maker  !  Sir  Philip  ISidney  was 
the  pattern  to  all  England  of  a  perfect 
gentleman  ;  but  then  he  was  the  hero 
that  on  the  field  of  Zutphen  pushed 
away  the  cup  of  cold  water  from  his 
own  fevered  parching  lips,  and  held  it 
to  the  dying  soldier  at  his  side  !  If 
lofty  sentiments  habitually  make  their 
home  in  the  heart,  they  will  beget,  not 
perhaps  a  fictitious  and  finical  drawing- 
room  etiquette,  but  the  breeding  of  a 
genuine  and  more  royal  gentility,  to 
which  no  simple,  no  young  heart  will 
refuse  its  homage.  Children  are  not 
educated  till  they  catch  the  charm  that 
makes  a  gentleman  or  a  lady  I  A 
coarse  and  slovenly  teacher,  a  vulgar 
and  boorish  presence,  mun<;hing  apples 
or  chestnuts  at  recitations  like  a  squir- 
rel, pocketing  his  hand  like  a  mummy, 
projecting  his  heels  nearer  the  firma- 
ment than  his  skull,  like  a  circus  clown, 
and  dispensing  American  saliva  like  a 
member  of  Congress,  inflicts  a  wrong 
on  the  school-room  for  which  no  scien- 
tific attainments  are  an  off-set.  An 
educator  that  despises  the  resources 
hid  in  his  personal  carriage  deserves, 
on  the  principle  of  Swedenborg's  retri- 
butions, similia  similibus,  or,  *  like  de- 
serves like,*  to  be  passed  through  a 
pandemonium  of  Congresssonal  bul- 
lying. 
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THE  proceedings  in  the  Senate  during  the 
past  month  have  been  few,  and  but  of 
little  interest.  A  memorial  of  E.  K.  Collins 
was  presented,  asking  Government  to  take  his 
steamers,  as  the  present  mail  compensation 
will  not  sustain  them.  Debates  took  place 
on  the  bill  for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of 
the  officers  in  the  Revolution,  and  on  that 
providing  for  a  steam  revenue  cutter  for  New 
York,  which  passed  after  being  amended  by 
striking  out  so  much  of  the  bill  as  designated 
that  the  cutter  shall  be  stationed  at  the  port 
of  New  York.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
calling  for  the  correspondence  relative  to  the 
refusal  of  the  Dutch  Minister  to  testify  before 
the  court  in  the  case  of  Herbert,  who  shot 
the  waiter  at  one  of  the  hotels  at  Washington 
last  spring.  The  course  of  Mr.  Dubois,  the 
Minister  alluded  to,  has,  it  appears,  met  the 
disapprobation  of  his  government,  and  he  has 
therefore  been  transferred  to  Copenhagen. 
Among  the  communications  sent  to  the  Senate 
was  one  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  submit- 
ting a  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  Construction, 
and  from  the  Engineer-in-Chief,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  greater  safety  from  fire  in  the  con- 
struction of  steam  vessels.  These  officers 
make  numerous  suggestions,  but  the  gist  of 
them  all  is  the  use  of  metal  upon  the  floors 
and  decks,  and  the  surrounding  of  the  ftima- 
ces  with  water. 

In  the  House,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Waldo  was 
re-elected  Chaplain.  A  bill  was  passed  for 
paying  Gen.  Scott,  under  the  Lieutenant- 
General  resolution,  the  amount  to  which 
Attorney-General  Cushing  said  he  was  enti- 
tled. It  gives  him  |22,(X)0  in  addition  to 
810,000  already  received,  and  places  him  on 
the  same  footing  with  Washington,  provided 
by  the  law  of  1798.  An  ineffectual  effbrt 
was  made  to  make  the  bill  establishing  a  uni- 
form rule  of  naturalization  the  special  order 
for  the  14th  of  January.  The  Indian,  Pen- 
sion, and  West  Point  Academy  bills  were 
passed,  appropriating  to  the  purposes  of  the 
first,  12,350,868  —  to  those  of  the  second, 
$1,355,620,  and  to  the  la.st,  1161,170.  Also 
a  bill  to  depreciate  Spanish  coins  twenty  per 
cent.,  for  he  purpose  of  getting  them  out  of 
circulation,  and  to  issue  the  new  cent.  This 
bill  was  laid  over  for  two  weeks.  Mr.  Rice 
introduced  a  bill  authorizing  the  people  of 
Minnesota  to  form  a  Constitution  and  State 
Government.  The  Senate  bill  providing  for 
the  compulsory  pre-payment  of  postage  on 
all  transient  matter  was  passed. 

The  newly  elected  Governor  of  New  York, 
Hon.  John  A.  Kino,  and  Lieut  Governor 
Srldkn  were  inaugurated  with  the  usual  cer- 
emonies, in  the  Assembly  Chamber  of  the 
State  House  at  Albany,  on  New  Year's  Day. 
Mr.  King  was  addressed  by  Myron  H.  Clark, 


the  retiring  governor,  after  which  he  took 
the  oath  of  office,  and  responded  in  a  short 
speech.  The  Secretary  of  State  then  admin- 
istered the  oath  of  office  to  Lieut.  Governor 
Selden,  and  the  audience  dispersed.  The  ex- 
ercises were  interesting  and  largely  attended. 
A  salute  of  one  hundred  ^uns  was  fired  on 
the  occasion. 

Wrecks. — In  the  latter  part  of  December, 
the  packet  New  York  from  Liverpool,  and 
the  bark  Taaso  from  Rio  Janeiro,  were  driv- 
en a«hore  on  the  Jersey  coast.  The  passen- 
gers of  the  New  York,  about  800  in  number, 
mostly  Irish,  were  got  ashore,  where  soiBe 
acts  of  shocking  barbarity  are  reported,  such 
as  the  men  forcibly  driving  the  women  from 
the  scanty  shelter  afforded  and  taking  pos- 
session themselves.  The  crew,  too,  seem  to 
have  fallen  to  the  level  of  wolves;  for  while 
the  captain  was  doing  his  utmost  to  save  the 
passengers,  they  fell  upon  him  and  nearly 
killed  him.  The  bark  Tasso  lost  four  of  her 
crew,  and  two  brave  shoremen  were  drowned 
in  trying  to  save  others. 

An  Example  for  Yocno  Ladies. — Between 
the  months  of  June  and  November  last,  two 
ladies  of  Swanville,  Maine,  Mrs.  Thankful 
Nickerson,  aged  72  years,  and  Mrs.  Thankfbl 
Williams,  aged  67  years,  spun  four  hundred 
and  seventy-five  skeins  of  yarn  upon  a  hand 
wheel,  and  wove  five  hundred  and  thirty 
yards  of  cloth.  During  this  time,  they  did 
some  house  work,  took  care  of  a  sick  person, 
and  knit  seventy  pairs  of  hose.  These  ladies 
are  in  excellent  health,  and  give  conclusive 
proof  of  the  old  proverb,  that  industry  is  the 
parent  of  longevity. 

Dr.  Elisha  K.  Kane. — We  deeply  regret 
to  learn  that  this  indefatigable  explorer, 
whose  fame  fills  the  civilized  world,  is  now 
lying  quite  ill  at  Havana.  His  many  friends 
and  admirers  will  deeply  regret  to  learn  that 
his  health  is  in  a  critical  condition,  and  sin- 
cerely hope  that  he  may  yet  recover  and  live 
to  enjoy  the  rich  harvest  of  lame  and  honor 
he  has  so  fairly  won. 

In  1856  there  were  twenty -seven  steam- 
boat accidents,  killing  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-six persons  and  wounding  one  hundred 
and  seven.  In  1855  there  were  twenty-niuQ 
accidents,  killing  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  persons,  and  wounding  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven. 

It  appears  that  the  New  Orleans  Custom 
House,  intended  for  a  magnificent  pile  of 
granite  and  marble,  is  gradually  sinking  inttt 
the  swamp.  It  has  declined  10.99  inched 
since  1852,  at  which  rate  of  subsidence  it  wilt 
finally  disappear  from  human  vision  at  about! 
the  beginning  of  the  22d  century  of  our  ev9kJ 
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Polygamy  attacked  in  Utah. — At  the 
July  term  of  the  First  Judicial  Court  for  Uuh 
Territory,  Judge  Drammond  charged  the 
Grand  Jury  that  the  Mormonite  ceremonies 
called  *'  sealing  ^  did  not  constitute  a  legal 
marriage;  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
**  prefer  bills  of  indictment  against  all  such 
ptfaoBfl  as  have  not  been  legaily  married  in 
aooM)  country,  and  particularly  when  two  or 
more  women  are  found  cohabiting  with  the 
aune  man." 

Thi  Traksatlaktic  Telegraph.  —  Mr. 
Cyrus  Field  returned  home  in  the  Baltic,  hav- 
iig  been  completely  suecessAil  with  regard  to 
die  Atlantic  telegraph.  He  brings  with  him 
a  piece  of  the  wire,  which  is  now  being  rap- 
idly manufactured  in  London ;  it  is  attracting 
miKh  curiof-ity. 

Off  Long  Island,  while  the  western  shore 
is  increasing  by  the  deposite  and  drift,  the 
eastern  extremity  is  yielding  to  the  waves. 
Many  &rn»,  the  deeds  of  which  are  recorded 
in  the  County  Clerlc^s  Office,  are  out  far  from 
the  present  shore,  buried  in  the  AtUntic 
Ocean. 

Mas.  Sakah  R  Scott,  the  last  surviving 
daughter  of  Patrick  Henry,  died  on  the  10th 
■it,  at  *"  Seven  Island,*"  m  HaUfax  ootmty, 
Virgiiiia.     She  was  77  years  old. 

A  LADT  has  lately  died  at  Actopan,  at  the 
TOBderiuI  age  of  139  years.  Mexico  has  bad 
over  seventy-five  political  changes  in  this 
1*8  lifetime. 


Ladt  Byron,  widow  of  the  poet,  has,  by  the 
death  of  the  incumbent,  inherited  the  tide  of 
Baroness  Wentworth. 

rORIIOM    NEWS. 

It  is  staid  that  Sicily  was  again  quiet  and 
Aftt  the  revolution  at  Palermo  had  been  sup- 
prewed.  The  would-be  assassin  of  the  King 
if  Xaples  was  hanged.  The  English  declar- 
inaa  of  wmr  against  Persia  had  caused  much 
eidiement  both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
nremment  proclamation,which  recapitulates 
£agland*9  causes  of  complaint  against  the 
Shah  13  gl^en,  but  many  of  her  best  friends 
RpeC  tl^  step  now  taken  as  tending  to  in- 
are  the  advances  of  Rus^ria  further  eastward. 

Diplomatic  relatibns  are  saspended  between 
Svitasrimiid  and  Prussia^  and  matters  are  be- 
coanng  extremely  complicated.  No  reply 
bs  b^n  received  to  the  note  addressed  by 
froMA  to  the  Great  Powers  on  the  Neuf- 
cbttei  mllair.  Meantime  Prussia  persists  in 
fiireible  measures,  and  notifies  the  German 
Diet  that  her  own  troops  are  sufficient  for  the 
»eTgency ;  and  that  36,000  troops  will  as- 
Pmb\e  at  BerRn,  by  January,  to  march  un- 
*!r  Gemerai  Van  Groben  npon  Switzerland. 
Tke  latter  power  is  behaving  with  great  gal- 
katry.  The  popuUtion  is  called  to  arms  and 
aspood  with  enthusiasm,     20,000  will  be 


armed  immediately,  of  which  10,000,  under 
Gen.  Bourgois,  will  defend  Yalse ;  and  the 
remainder  under  Gen.  Ziegler,  will  garrison 
at  Schaffhausen.  The  van  and  reserve  of 
the  army  will  operatein  the  field.  Unlimited 
credit  for  military  purposes  has  been  voted. 
The  Federal  diet  is  convoked  for  the  27  th 
December. 

The  old  Arctic  discovery  ship  Resolute  — 
recovered  by  an  American  whaling  ship,  and 
presented  to  the  British  nation  by  the  United 
States  Congress  ^-  arrived  at  Spithead  on  the 
12th  ult,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Harts- 
tene  of  the  United  States  Navy.  An  invi- 
tation to  a  public  banquet,  by  the  Coipora- 
tion  and  inhabitants  of  Portsmouth,  has  been 
accepted  by  the  captain  and  officers,  and 
every  mark  of  respect  has  been  paid  to  the 
American  officers.  The  Resolute  was  towed 
up  to  Cowes  on  Monday,  the  15th  ult,  the 
Queen  having  intimated  her  wish  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  vessel,  and  the  steam  frigate  Ret- 
ribution was  also  sent  up  to  salute  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  several  gun-boats  and  other  ships 
were  stationed  in  the  roads.  The  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert,  accompanied  by  some  of  the 
royal  children,  paid  their  visit  about  10  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  morning,  the  16th,  the  English 
and  American  flags  flying  at  the  peak  of 
the  Resolute,  and  the  Royal  standard '  was 
hoisted  at  the  main  as  soon  as  her  Majesty 
stepped  on  board.  Capt.  Hartstene  received 
the  Royal  party.  Her  Majesty  having  re- 
ceived a  cordial  welcome,  and  inspected  the 
vessel,  retired  amid  enthusiastic  cheering. 
An  elegant  dejeuner  was  afterward  served  in 
the  ward-room.  Capt.  Hartstene  and  the 
officers  received  a  number  of  invitations  to 
pub'ic  dinners,  many  of  which  were  dcclitied 
for  lack  of  time.  A  British  ship  had  been 
tendered  them  for  their  return  homo. 
Three  thousand  people  visited  the  Repolute. 
The  Queen  sent  £100  to  be  distributed  among 
the  crew. 

The  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Livingston,  the 
renowned  explorer  of  Africa,  has  created  a 
great  sensation  in  London.  Dr.  L.  has  been 
absent  sixteen  years,  in  the  employ  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  in  the  mterior  of 
Africa.  His  arrival  has  been  cordially  wel- 
comed, and  the  knowledge  ho  will  give  the 
public  of  the  interior  of  that  country  and  its 
condition,  will  be  invaluable.  He  speaks 
various  African  tongues,  and  has  almost  lost 
the  use  of  his  own  language. 

The  Prktich  iw  China. — ^The  French  Gov- 
enimeut  demand  reparation  from  the  Em- 
peror of  China,  for  the  death  by  violence  of 
the  Abbe  Chapdelaine,  who  fell  a  martyr  to 
his  religion.  This  demand  will  be  supported 
by  the  French  squadron,  charged  to  compel 
the  Emperor  of  China  to  allow  a  representa- 
tive of  France  to  reside  at  Pekin — a  privi- 
ledge  which  Russia  alone  has  hitherto  en- 
joyed. 
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WHAT     WE     KAT. 

WE  live  in  %  country  so  extenaye  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhab- 
itants, and  80  productive  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  that  it  is  not  strange  if  we  arc  tempted 
to  indulge  in  its  abundance  beyond  what  is 
required  to  sustain  life.  But  whenever  we 
Indulge  our  appetites  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  nature,  we  make  a  drain  from  our 
lives  instead  of  contributing  to  their  support. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  that  we  understand 
the  object  for  which  our  appetites  were  be- 
stowed upon  us,  and  come  as  nearly  as  it  is 
possible  for  fallible  human  nature  to  attain, 
to  the  right  use  of  them.  We  believe  it  is 
conceded  on  all  hands  that  simplicity  of  diet 
is  conducive  to  health ;  but,  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  this  commonly  received  opinion,  it 
seems  to  be  understood  that  a  desirable  style 
of  living  is  one  in  which  the  table  is  con- 
stantly spread  with  costly  and  highly  sea- 
soned viands,  such  as  will  tempt  those 
appetites  which  nature  had  so  arranged  that 
they  should  need  no  labored  temptation.  If 
we  adopt  both  of  these  opinions,  they  will  lead 
QS  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  be  uncomfortable  and  sallow  and 
dyspeptic ;  but  well  as  people  love  the  means 
by  which  this  result  is  brought  about,  we 
think  there  is  no  one  who  will  willingly  ac- 
cept the  result  itself. 

There  is  no  denying  that  those  appetites 
which  have  been  pampered  to  satiety  with 
rich  food  do  often  need  special  tempting  in 
order  to  make  the  customary  meals  accept- 
able, but  this  is  no  fault  of  nature,  and  in 
such  cases  we  doubt  if  it  is  even  a  require- 
ment of  nature  that  the  customary  meals 
should  be  taken.  A  short  space  of  fasting  or 
of  adherence  to  simple  diet  would  undoubt- 
edly bring  the  appetite  back,  like  a  refractory 
child,  to  its  proper  temper. 

By  simplicity  in  diet  we  do  not  mean  the 
potatoes  and  salt,  or  the  oatmeal  porridge  and 
bannocks  which  are  the  much  lauded  diet  of 
the  healthy  peasantry  in  some  portions  of  the 
world — for  we  believe  that  the  glowing  health 
of  these  people  depends  quite  as  much  upon 
their  constant  exposure  to  fresh  air,  as  upon 
their  simple  diet 


But  the  diet  most  conducive  to  health 
would  undoubtedly  consi.<)t  of  a  sufficient  va- 
riety of  nourishing  food,  well  cooked  but  plaio, 
and  selected  with  common  sense,  reference  to 
the  age,  health  and  occupation  of  those  who 
are  to  enjoy  it.  It  is  evident  from  the 
physical  formation  of  man,  that  he  was  in- 
tended to  cat  both  animal  and  vegetable  food, 
but  the  selection  of  those  kinds  which  he 
should  enjoy,  has  been  left  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  reason.  By  the  old  Hebrew  law  it 
was  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  to  eat  pork  ; 
and  by  the  most  highly  civilized  of  ancient 
nations  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  food, 
fit  only  for  laboring  people.  There  was  prob- 
ably a  reason  for  this,  but  we  think  it  was 
one  which  we  dwellers  in  the  New  World  do 
not  understand  very  thoroughly.  For  in 
many  portions  of  the  country,  the  one  variety 
inclosed  under  the  term  "  meat,**  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  year,  is  pork,  — nothing  but 
pork. 

We  do  not  believe  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans who  turned  the  eating  of  pork  over  so 
complacently  to  the  laboring  classes  would 
have  considered  it  best  even  for  them  to  float 
continually  in  this  incessant  round  of  fat. 
But  where  this  interminable  use  of  pork  is 
customary  it  is  very  convenient,  for  every- 
body knows  how  to  do  that  which  it  is  the 
custom  for  everybody  to  do,  and  a  continu- 
ance in  the  old  road  will  save  them  the 
trouble  of  learning  anything  new.  The  ag- 
ricultural papers  are  saying  just  now  that  it 
is  cheaper  for  farmers  to  raise  a  pound  of 
mutton  than  a  pound  of  pork.  But  even 
when  they  have  proved  this  satisfactorily,  we 
doubt  not  many  farmers  will  still  think  that 
they  know  better  how  to  raise  the  pork  than 
the  mutton,  and  are  more  decided  when  to 
kill  it,  and  that  their  wives  know  better  how 
and  when  to  dress  it,  and  thus  the  frying- 
pans  will  still  continue  to  swim  in  fat.  The 
constant  use  of  pork,  and  of  the  frying  pan 
in  which  it  is  cooked,  is  the  great  evil  o^ 
country  Hving,  and  though  in  a  great  measure 
counterbalanced  by  fresh  air  and  fresh  vege- 
tables, and  the  wholesome  manner  in  which 
everything  can  be  obtained  at  once  from  the 
hand  of  nature  without  having  grown  stale 
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from  viiting  in  market  for  a  purchaser,  it  is 
fsSH  a  great  and  onneoeasary  otiL  It  seems 
tbit  English  mutton  is  becoming  vevy  fash- 
iootble  in  New  York  of  late ;  and,  though 
the  Godiamitea  may  be  gulled   into  eating 

igreit  deal  moTe\Sotfth  Davm't  mutton  than 
eiercune  over  the  water,  still  it  may  tarn 
the  attention  of  our  producers  to  the  proper 
nJsing  of  matton,  and  help  somewhat  in 
arrestiiig  Uie  reign  of  porkocraoy  in  the 
coontrj. 

AD  soet,  tendon,  or  oily  matter  is  much 
lea  digestiTe  than  the  ordinary  fiber  of 
■eat,  and  all  pickled  or  salted  meats  are 
brdeiied  by  the  process  of  curing,  and  thus 
mtdsTed  less  digestible,  and  consequently 
ies  Doarishing  than  when  fresh. 

Of  the  different  kinds  of  meats,  mutton 
emtains  the  greatest  amount  of  nntriti7e 
nttter  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  if  we  except 
boDfis,  in  which  the  proportion  of  nutritious 
Bitter  is  nearly  double.  Among  the  grains, 
'beat  stands  first  in  this  average  propor- 
tion, potatoes  among  vegetables,  and  grapes 
UBong  our  common  fruits. 

It  is  found  by  scientific  observation  that  no 
laiaai  can  subsist  long  on  food  which  is 
destitute  of  nitrogen,  and  also  that  a  mix- 
tve  of  (fifferent  kinds  of  food  is  absolutely 
ei»ntial  to  animal  life.  The  component 
puts  of  oar  food  —  starch,  sugar,  and  albu- 
nen  or  jelly,  will  neither  of  them  support 
tobial  life  alone.  **Thufl,  geese  fed  upon 
nuB  died  the  sixteenth  day ;  those  fed  upon 
starch  the  twenty-fourth ;  and  these  fed 
ipoQ  boUed  white  of  egg  the  forty-sixth 
In  afl  these  cases  they  dwindled  away  and 
liied  as  if  of  starvation.^* 

In  wheat  the  leading  nutridve  matter  is 
<uch  and  gluten;  in  rice  it  is  little  else 
tbaa  starch ;  in  vegetables,  as  carrots  and 
tumps,  it  is  chiefly  sugar.  It  may  thus  be 
leea  bow  the  continued  rice  diet  which  is 
woMtinies  given  to  feeble  children  for  bowel 
oMBflaints,  or  other  reasons,  may  not  only 
to  be  a  benefit,  but  become  a  positive 
;  depriving  them  of  the  nutrition  they 
^«slly  need.  From  its  healing  and  inoflfen- 
ere  nature,  this  kind  of  food  is  universally 
'Qeaomended  in  such  cases,  and  is  undoubt- 
ely  beneficial  when  not  used  too  exclu- 
e»dv. 

Witk  regard  to  variety  of  food,  Chambers 


says:  **A  judicious  variation  of  food  is 
not  only  useful  but  important  There  are, 
it  is  true,  some  aliments,  such  as  bread, 
which  can  not  be  varied,  and  which  no  one 
ever  wishes  to  be  so.  But  apart  fVom  one 
or  two  articles,  a  certain  variation  or  rota- 
tion is  much  to  be  desired,  and  will  prove 
favorable  to  health.  There  is  a  common 
prepossession  respecting  one  ditthy  which  is 
more  spoken  of  than  acted  upon.  In  reality 
there  is  no  virtue  in  this  practice,  excepting 
that,  if  rigidly  adhered  to,  it  makes  excess 
nearly  impossible,  no  one  being  able  to  eat 
to  satiety  of  one  kind  of  food.  There  would 
be  a  benefit  from  both  a  daily  variation  of 
food,  and  eating  of  more  than  one  dish  at  a 
meal,  if  moderation  were  in  both  cases  to  be 
strictly  observed;  for  the  relish  to  be  thus 
obtained  is  useful  as  promodve  of  the  flow 
of  nervous  energy  to  the  stomach,  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  cheerfulness  is  useful. 
The  policy  which  would  make  food  in  any 
way  unpleasant  to  the  taste  is  a  most  mis- 
taken one ;  for  to  eat  with  langor,  or  against 
inclination,  or  with  any  degree  of  disgust,  is 
to  lose  much  of  the  benefit  of  eating.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  cook  dishes  highly,  and 
provoke  appetite  by  artificial  means  are 
equally  reprehensible.  Propriety  lies  be- 
tween the  two  extremes." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  those  who  exercise 
most,  and  are  most  frequently  exposed  to 
the  fresh  air,  can  bear  the  stimulus  of  highly 
seasoned  food  better  than  those  who  lead 
sedentary  lives,  but  they  are  not  the  people 
for  whom  such  dishes  are  usually  prepared, 
and  indigestion,  dyspepsia,  and  their  attend- 
ant horrors  are  apt  to  be  the  reward  of 
tthose  who  have  too  much  to  eat,  and  too  lit- 
tle to  do.  A  paragraph,  asserting  pithily 
that  jars  of  sweetmeats,  mince-meats,  and 
other  preparations  of  luxurious  food  should 
be  the  only  family  jars  known,  has  been  the 
rounds  of  the  papers  with  much  apparent 
acceptance.  For  ourselves,  we  should  not 
wonder  if  a  super-abundance  of  these  highly 
prized  jars  were  found  to  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  some  family  jars  that  are  far  less  agreeable. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  look  very 
pleasant  while  suffering  from  the  pains  of  in- 
digestion, and  there  is  little  doubt  but  the 
temper  as  well  as  the  stomach  may  be 
thrown  sadly  ajar,  fiom  dipping    too   deep 
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into  jars  of  sweetmeats  and  pickles.  JLnd 
many  a  fair  face,  as  well  as  many  a  fair  tem- 
per, has,  uadoabtedly,  been  spoiled  by  a  too 
common  indulgence  in  those  things  which 
should  be  regarded  as  rare  delicacies. 

**  What  do  you  think  of  cousin  Helen  ?  ** 
says  a  lady  to  a  bachelor  friend,  during 
whose- absence  the  Helen  referred  to  has 
grown  up.     "  Do  you  call  her  pretty  ?  " 

**  Humph,  no  I  nature  intended  she  should 
be,  but  she  *s  spoiled.  Too  much  eating  and 
too  little  acting.    Look  at  her  skin.^' 

^^Tes,  to  be  sure;  her  skin  is  bad.  I 
think  it  is  strange — it  used  to  be  so  white 
and  clear.^' 

*'  No  I  it  is  nH  strange  at  all.  Her  father 
is  too  prosperous  in  business;  they  live  too 
well,  set  too  good  a  table,  and  there  is  too 
little  call  for  her  to  exert  herselfl  If  she 
bad  been  obliged  to  make  the  beds,  and  do 
the  sweeping,  and  to  breakfast  upon  brown 
bread  and  cold  beef,  instead  of  hot  bans 
and  broiled  chicken,  and  the  rest  of  their 
interminable  temptations,  she  would  have 
been  handsome,  but  now  she^s  spoiled. 
There 's  a  look  of  disgust  and  ennui  about 
her  that  would  spoil  the  finest  &oe  in  the 
world." 

*'But  with  all  Uiese  drawbacks,  I  think 
she  looks  better  than  most  young  ladies 
of  my  acquaintance." 

**0f  your  acquaintance?  Tes,  I  dare 
say.  What  skins  they  have,  and  what  eyes 
they  have,  and  what  sour,  forbidding  lips 
they  have!  I  think  Miss  Helen  lives  in  a 
house  where  the  bath-room  is  not  wholly  a 
useless  appendage,  and  so  some  of  this  un- 
merciful clogging  of  the  human  machinery 
gets  washed  away.  Excuse  my  phiinness, 
but  in  many  of  these  fine  houses  the  bath- 
room is  a  thing  to  be  shown  and  talked  of, 
while  the  inhabitants  are  too  weary  of  domg 
nothing  to  rouse  themselves  to  the  exertion 
of  constant  bathing,  and  so  the  evils  of  this 
over-feeding  and  under-acting  are  greater 
than  they  need  be.  The  people  I  have  been 
among  have  too  little  of  the  ore  of  wealth 
to  rust  in  this  way,  and  this  dull  uncomfort- 
able look  seems  new  to  me.  The  &rmer's 
daughter,  with  her  calico  dress,  and  apron 
that  gets  acquainted  with  dish-water,  is  in 
reality  more  wholesome  and  cleanly  than 
these  satin  draped  beauties.    There  is  the 


same  difference  in  the  current  of  their  blood 
that  there  is  between  the  clear  bright  stretm 
that  flows  smoothly  over  the  pebbles,  and 
the  turbid,  muddy  one,  that  throws  up  dirt 
wherever  it  can  find  a  lodging  place.** 

"  Oh,  Mr.  S ,  you  are  very  severe." 

**  Well,  I  wish  there  were  no  occaaon  for 
it" 

We  quote  again  from  the  Ekiglish  author 
already  referred  to,  with  regard  to  the 
manner  of  eating : 

**  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  to  know  how 
to  emt  \b  physiologically  a  matter  of  very 
considerable  importance.  Many  persons, 
thinking  it  all  «  matter  <tf  indiflference,  or 
perhaps  unduly  anxious  to  dispatch  their 
meals,  eat  very  Aist.  If  we  are  to  believe 
the  reports  oi  travelers,  the  whole  of  the 
mercantile  popuktion  of  the  United  Sutee 
eat  hurriedly,  seldom  taking  more  than 
ten  minutes  to  breakfast,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  dinner.  They  tumble  their  meat 
precipitately  into  their  mouths,  and  swallow 
it  almost  without  mastication.  This  is  con- 
trary to  an  express  law  of  nature,  as  may  be 
very  easily  demonstrated. 

"Food,  on  being  received  into  the  mouth, 
has  two  processes  to  undergo,  both  very 
necessary  to  digestion.  It  has  to  be  masti- 
cated or  chewed  down,  and  also  to  receive  a 
certain  admixture  of  saliva.  Unless  food 
be  well  broken  down  or  masticated,  and 
also  well  mixed  with  salivary  fluid,  it  wfll  be 
difficult  of  digestion.  The  stomach  is  called 
up<m  to  perform,  besides  its  own  proper 
function,  that  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
teeth  and  saliva,  and  is  thus  overburdened 
often  in  a  very  serious  manner.  The  pains 
of  indigestion  are  the  immediate  consequenoe, 
and  more  remote  ii^juries  are  likoly  to  fol- 
low.       *        »        ♦  »        *        » 

"  When  the  food  has  been  received  into 
the  stomach,  the  secretion  of  the  gastric 
juioe  immediately  commences;  and  when  a 
full  meal  is  taken,  tliis  secretion  generally 
lasts  about  an  hour.  It  is  a  law  of  vital  ac- 
tion that  when  any  living  organ  is  called  into 
play  there  is  immediately  an  increased  flow 
of  blood  and  nervous  energy  toward  it.  The 
stomach,  while  secreting  the  bile,  displays 
that  phenomenon,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  the  blood  and  nervous  energy  are  called 
away  from  other  organs.     So  great  ia  the 
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dflBtod  which  the  stomach  thus  makes  upon 
the  rest  of  the  sjstem,  that  during,  and  for 
Booe  time  after  a  meal,  we  are  not  in  a  con- 
iStion  to  take  strong  exercise  of  any  khid. 
The  consequence  of  not  obserring  this  rale 
k  often  Terj  hartfiil.  Strong  exercise,  or 
■eDtal  application,  during,  or  immediately 
after  a  meal,  direrts  the  flow  of  nervous  en- 
ergy, and  of  blood  to  the  stomach,  aijd  the 
progress  of  digestion  is  necessarily  retarded 
or  stopped.^ 

Of  the  proper  quantity  of  food  he  says : 
**  It  has  been  found  that  confined  criminals 
«r  paupers  are  healthiest  when  the  daily 
aofida  are  not  much  either  above  or  below 
twenty  ounces.  Of  course,  in  active  life, 
tbere  must  be  need  for  a  larger  allowance, 
bot  only  to  a  small  extent  We  may  thus 
arrive  at  a  tolerably  clear  conviction  of  that 
excess  which  is  said  to  be  generally  indulged 
ID,  for  certainly  most  grown  people  who  have 
the  means,  not  excepting  many  who  pursue 
▼cry  sedentary  lives,  eat  much  more  than 
twenty-four  ounces." 

It  is  ascertained  that  the  process  of  diget- 
ioa  goes  on  much  less  favorably  during  sleep 
than  in  our  waking  hours;  so  that  those 
who  wish  for  the  companionship  of  gout  and 
djspepsia,  may  eat  suppers  of  mince-pies 
aod  oocoo,  or  of  cold  ham  and  lobsters,  just 
before  retiring,  but  not  those  who  wish  to 
spend  their  days  in  peace  and  comfort 

We  think  it  probable  that  in  these  days  of 
6st  Gving,  the  evil  of  rapid  eating  is  as  great 
as  any  connected  with  our  diet  The  busi- 
nas  man  comes  in  to  his  dinner  with  a  feel- 
iag  ci  haote,  and  all  the  nervous  energy  of  his 
aystem  at  work  in  his  brain  over  some  busi- 
Mtt  problem,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
give  proper  assistance  to  the  organs  of  di- 
gestion.  Perhaps  he  dts  down  to  the  table 
with  a  family  of  young  children,  of  whom 
aeveral  are  too  small  to  prepare  their  own 
fM>d  for  eating,  and  the  necessity  of  waiting 
qmn  a  full  Uble  adds  to  his  haste,  while 
\m  lanuly,  whether  busy  or  not,  catch  the  ex- 
ample from  him,  and  the  whole  meal  is  de- 
Yoved  in  a  ridiculously  short  space  of  time, 
ad  with  none  of  that  quiet  and  enjoyment 
wkieh  the  process  of  digestion  requires.  If 
we  add  to  this  the  hd  that  we  have,  both  in 
tMB  and  country,  notwithstanding  all  our 
^  aboQt,  and  laborious  efforts  in  cooking, 


a  great  deal  of  ill-cooked,  as  well  as  ill-se- 
lected food,  we  find  sufficient  reason  why  we 
grow  sallow  and  dyspeptic. 

OUR    PB08PXCTS. 

We  are  glad  once  more  to  herald  the  en- 
couragement that  reaches  us  on  every  side, 
and  to  know  that  while  there  are  those  who 
prefer  a  more  showy  and  fiishionable  litera- 
ture than  ours,  and  wish  to  be  posted  up 
chiefly  in  that  which  reUtes  to  external  life, 
there  are  yet  many  who  choose  a  practical, 
every-day  literature,  remembering  that  they 
have  hearts  and  homes,  as  well  as  wardrobes 
and  fiices.  However  we  may  be  liable  to  tl^ 
imputation  that  many  of  our  sex  seek  only 
to  be  ladies  in  the  polished  sense  of  the 
term,  we  have  yet  a  noble  army  of  woman- 
hood, who,  though  they  might  monopolize 
almost  wholly  the  real  term  lady,  yet  glory 
more  in  bearing  the  signet  of  the  true  woman 
than  in  any  thing  whioli  applies  to  outside 
life.  We  would  have  no  one  neglect  the 
cultivation  of  those  flowers  which  adorn  the 
path  of  outer  life,  but  they  must  be  cultivated 
on  the  soil  of  our  moral  and  mental  nature, 
or  they  will  be  only  artificial  flowers,  yielding 
no  perfume,  and  unpleasant  to  the  touch. 

But  we  are  readmg  our  subscribers  a 
homily,  when  we  only  intended  to  thank 
them  for  their  hearty  co-operation.  One  of 
them  says,  in  sending  a  club :  **  I  will  just 
add  that  all  who  have  read  our  *  Home  *  this 
last  season  have  subscribed.  If  others  would 
take  the  trouble  to  send  them  around  to 
their  neighbors,  you  would  have  a  great  cir- 
culation, say  &om  five  to  ten  times  the  pres- 
ent one." 

How  many  more  of  our  subscribers  will 
foUowthis  good  example?  Increase  in  our 
circulation  will  of  course  contribute  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  improvement  of  our  magazine. 

TO    COBBXSPOyDENTS. 

We  shall  be  gUd  to  hear  again  from  **  Martha 
Dodd,"  and  those  of  our  correspondents  who 
send  us  accepted  articles  for  The  Home  will 
{^ease  accept  our  thanks.  We  have  received 
some  hastily  written  communications  of  late, 
which  shew  a  good  object,  but  a  very  careless 
way  of  carryhig  it  out  JL  vivid  imagination 
may  fornish  a  portion  of  the  material  for 
good  composition — only  a  portion  remember 
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—  but  it  win  never  work  it  into  shape. 
Oodey  says  in  bis  last  issue :  "  Sobool  girls 
who  scribble  off  a  story  in  one  day,  and  then 
expect  us  to  correct,  print,  and  pay  for  the 
same,  can  believe  in  spirit  rappings."  This 
class  of  believers  is  not  found  among  school 
girls  al«inc,  nor  wholly  among  our  sex. 

RECIPES. 
POR  IirVALIDa. 

Plain  Mutton  Broth. —  Got  one  pound 
of  scrag  of  mutton;  break  the  bone  with 
A  chopper,  without  separating  the  meat, 
then  put  it  into  a  stew-pan  with  three  pints  of 
water  and  a  salt-spoonful  of  salt;  boil  gently 
two  hours,  carefully  removing  all  the  scum 
and  fat,  which  is  easily  done  by  allowing  it  to 
simmer  slowly  by  the  side  of  the  fire;  it 
will  be  by  that  time  reduced  to  about  one 
quart,  and  is  then  ready  to  serve.  This  broth 
must  not  be  expected  to  drink  very  palata- 
bly, being  deprived  of  vegetables  and  sea- 
soning, being  in  fact  more  a  beverage  than  a 
soup.  At  the  commencement  of  convales- 
cence, more  strength  may  be  given  if  ordered 
by  the  doctor,  by  reducing  the  original  quan- 
tity to  one  pint.  This  broth  is  often  admin- 
istered by  a  spoonful  only  at  a  time. 

Seasoned  Mutton  Broth. —  Put  the  same 
quantity  of  mutton  and  of  water  into  your 
stew-pan;  add  double  the  quantity  of  salt, 
and  a  quarter  ditto  of  sugar,  quarter  of  a 
middling  sized  onion,  very  little  celery,  and 
one  ounce  of  turnip ;  set  it  upon  the  fire,  and 
when  beginning  to  boil,  draw  it  to  the  side ; 
let  it  simmer  gently  two  hours;  skim  off  all 
the  scum  and  fat,  and  pass  it  through  a  sieve, 
and  use  it  when  required. 

Veal  Broth. — Put  two  pounds  of  knuckle 
of  veal  into  a  stew-pan,  with  a  calfs  foot 
split,  and  the  bone  taken  out  and  chopped 
up ;  add  three  quarts  of  water,  a  good  sized 
onion,  one  leek,  a  piece  of  parsnip,  and  two 
salt-spoonfulls  of  salt  if  allowed  by  the  doc- 
tor, (if  not  the  salt  must  be  omitted ;)  set  it 
upon  the  fire,  and  when  beginning  to  boil 
skim,  and  let  it  simmer  at  the  corner  of  the 
lire  four  hours;  twenty  mmntes  before  pass- 


ing, again  skim  off  all  the  fat,  and  add  ten 
large  leaves  of  sorrel,  or  twenty  small,  one 
cabbage  lettuce,  and  a  handful  of  cheroil,  and 
when  don^  pass  it  through  a  sieve,  when  it  is 
ready  for  use.  This  broth  is  very  cooling 
and  nutritious  when  taken  cold,  as  it  is  then 
quite  a  jelly ;  vermicella,  rice,  etc.,  may  be 
added  when  served  hot,  and  the  veal  and 
calfs  foot  is  very  excellent,  eaten  with  pars- 
ley and  butter,  or  sharp  sauce ;  but  should 
the  patient  require  any,  it  should  be  quite 
plain,  with  a  little  of  the  broth,  and  only  the 
geUtmous  part  of  the  foot  The  above  also 
makes  an  excellent  dinner  soup,  and  if  put 
in  a  cool  place,  would  keep  a  week  in  winter, 
and  three  days  in  summer. 

Beef  Tea. —  Cut  a  pound  of  solid  beef  into 
very  small  sliees,  which  put  into  a  stew-pan, 
with  a  small  pat  of  butter,  a  clove,  two  but- 
ton onions,  and  a  salt-spoonful  of  salt.  Siir 
the  meat  round  over  the  fire  for  a  few  min- 
utes, until  it  produces  a  thin  gravy ;  then  add 
a  quart  of  water,  and  let  it  simmer  at  the 
comer  of  the  fire  for  half  an  hour,  skimming 
off  every  particle  of  fat;  when  done  pass 
through  a  seive.  I  have  always  had  a  great 
objection  to  passing  broth  through  a  cloth, 
as  it  frequently  quite  spoils  its  flavor. 

Pure  Osmazone  or  Essence  of  Meat. — 
Take  two  pounds  of  the  flesh  of  any  animal 
or  bird,  (the  older  the  better  for  obtaining 
the  true  flavor,)  as  free  from  sinew  as  pos- 
sible, and  mince  it  well ;  place  it  in  a  Flor- 
ence oil  flask,  and  cork  it;  put  this  in  a 
saucepan  filled  with  cold  water,  leaving  the 
neck  uncovered ;  place  it  on  the  side  of  the 
fire  until  the  water  arrives  at  fourteen  de- 
grees Falirenelt,  at  which  temperature  it  must 
remain  for  twenty  minutes ;  then  remove  it,  and 
strain  the  contents  through  a  small  sieve, 
pressing  the  meat  gently  with  a  spoon ;  should 
it  require  to  be  kept  forsome  time,  put  the  li- 
quor in  a  basin  or  cup,  which  place  in  the  sauce- 
pan ;  subject  it  to  a  boiling  heat  until  it  is 
reduced  to  a  consistency  like  treacle,  remov- 
ing the  scums ;  this,  when  cold,  will  become 
solid,   and   will    keep   for  any   number  of 
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MRS.  ELIZABETH  FRY. 


ELIZABETH  Fry  was  born  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  year  1780.  Her  fe- 
ther,  Mr.  Garney  of  Norwich,  was  a 
leading  Quaker,  so  that  the  early  as- 
sociations of  his  daufifhter  were  entirely 
among  that  sect.  The  family  was  one 
of  great  wealth  and  respectability,  and 
has  given  England  several  eminent  phi- 
IiothropistB. 

Elizabeth  was  substantially  educated, 
and  learned  such  accomplishments  as 
the  peculiar  sentiments  of  her  father 
tanctioued.  She  seems  to  have%een 
utarally  serious  and  thoughtful,  so 
thst  the  gravity  of  her  training  im- 
posed DO  restraint  on  her  disposition. 
VOL.  m.  Y. 


Had  she  been  permitted  to  mingle  in 
the  gay eties  usual  to  her  age,  she  would 
have  declined  them  from  inclination. 
Parties  of  pleasure  had  less  attraction 
for  her  than  than  her  school  of  eighty 
poor  children,  which,  while  still  a  girl 
in  her  teens,  she  gathered  in  her  fa- 
ther's house,  and  to  which  she  devoted 
many  hours  every  day. 

Yet  Elizabeth  was  by  no  means  a 
recluse.  A  heart  so  full  of  pity  for 
the  poor,  was  warmed  also  by  the  ten- 
derest  domestic  attachments,  and  the 
best  social  impulses.  Her  person  was 
very  attractive,  her  face  was  fair  and 
regular,  with  a  pleasing  expression, 
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her  voice  soft  and  musicHl,  and  her 
whole  appearance  expressed  sweetness 
and  dignity. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  Miss  Gurney 
married  Mr. Fry,  a  gentleman  of  liberal 
heart,  who  warmly  sympathized  in  the 
philanthropic  labors  of  his  wife. 

As  mother  and  mistress  of  a  family, 
Mrs.  Fry  was  most  exemplary,  although 
a  leading  promoter  of  those  chanties 
for  which  Quakers  have  always  been 
distinguished,  and  often  devoting  a 
large  portion  of  her  time  to  personal 
labors,  she  still  found  leisure  to  fulfill 
all  her  household  duties,  and  to  instill 
into  the  hearts  of  her  children  those 
principles  of  which  she  was  herself  so 
bright  an  ornament. 

Mrs.  Fry's  first  introduction  to  prison 
labors  was  accidental.  Visiting  New- 
gate, without  any  special  purpose,  she 
was  deeply  afiected  by  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  women  confined  there. 
She  was  never  seen  to  weep  idly  over 
suffering  without  an  effort  for  its  relief. 
Nor  was  she  one  to  form  grand  parlor 
schemes  of  charity,  while  she  left  all 
the  irksome  details  to  others.  She 
went  herself  day  after  day  to  that 
loathsome  abode  of  vice  and  misery, 
gathered  mean  groups  of  degraded 
women  about  her,  and  spoke  such 
words  of  peace  and  love  as  had  never 
fallen  on  their  ears  before.  These  for- 
lorn and  ragged  outcasts,  whom  even 
humanity  seemed  to  have  cast  off,  lis- 
tened and  wondered.  They  began  to 
feel  that  there  might  be  a  future  of 
hope  even  for  them,  and  to  look  upon 
their  benevolent  visitor  as  an  angel  of 
consolation.  From  this  simple  begin- 
ning sprang  an  extended  scheme  for 
prison  labors,  in  which,  when  the  work 
became  too  great  for  her,  many  noble 
women  entered. 

For  the  last  half  century  the  narae^ 
of  Mrs.  Fry  has  been  identified  with 
most  of  the  great  movements  for  al- 
leviating the  condition  of  the  poor 
and  forsaken.  She  has  traveled  over 
all  Europe,  inspecting,  not  museums 
and  picture  galleries,  but  hospitals  and 
prisons,  gathering  up,  not  curiosities  of 
art,  but  records  of  woe*    She  has  in- 


formed herself  by  personal  inspection 
of  the  condition  of  her  own  sect  in 
England,  making  for  many  years  an 
annual  visit  to  the  churches,  when  she 
would  gather  around  her  the  female 
part  of  the  congregations,  inquire  into 
their  spiritual  history,  experience,  and 
progress,  and  seek  to  inspire  them 
with  something  of  her  own  heavenly 
spirit. 

It  is  not  easy  to  over-estimate  the 
character  of  this  excellent  lady.  Reared 
in  aflluence,  endowed  with  refined  " 
tastes,  and  warm,  social,  and  domestic 
affections,  she  cheerfully  relinquished 
their  enjoyments  that  she  might  bring 
divine  consolation  to  the  most  misera- 
ble of  her  sex. 

Mrs.  Fry  died  in  1845.  Her  death 
called  fortn  many  warm  expressions  of 
veneration  and  respect,  and  was  deeply 
regretted  throughout  the  continent  the 
had  blessed  with  her  labors,  but  it  is 
perhaps  her  highest  testimonial  that 
the  poor  wept  at  her  grave. 


REMEMBER  THE  POOR. 

BY  M.  8.  L. 

Yi  snugly  boused  and  warmly  clad. 

Oh !  turn  not  from  the  poor ; 
Whose  homes  are  bare,  whose  hearts  are  sad, 

Who  linger  near  your  door. 

Children  of  want,  but  not  of  shame, 

Oh,  spurn  them  not  away, 
Till  you  have  learned  from  whence  they  came. 

And  why  they  *re  cold  to-day. 

Oh  !  say  not  there 's  enough  and  more 

Each  laborer's  toil  to  bless, 
And  if  they  toiled  and  saved  their  store, 

Their  wants  would  now  be  less. 

May  be  if  you  the  truth  could  know, 

That 's  hoarded  in  their  breast, 
*T  would  prove  they  labored  more  than  you, 

Though  not  like  you  they  *re  blest 

Perchance,  let  them  the  tale  but  tell, 

Another 's  sin  would  show. 
Why  they  in  poverty  must  dwell  — 

'Why  drain  the  cup  of  woe. 

Thou  l^  but  what  thou  did*8t  receive 
From  Him  whose  all  things  are  ; 

He  gave  that  thou  might^st  want  relieve  — 
He  marks  each  steward^s  care. 
Speikgbrook,  N.  Y.,  Jan.f  1857. 
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EFFIE;  OR,  GUILD-SORROWS. 

BT  ▲  MKW  CONTRIBUTOR. 

0  ebon  eye,  or  raven  hair»  set  off 
our  Effie ;  an  elder  sister  sported 
these,  and  called  her  tow-head.  Al- 
most invariably,  when  presented  as 
Kitty ^8 lister,  was  she  doomed  to  bear 
some  allusion  to  their  contrasted  looks. 
In  short, every  thing  tended  to  make  her 
feel  that  the  Fates  had  chosen  her  to 
pereonify  ugliness.  Even  her  mother, 
though  kind  in  her  way,  had  too  much 
scrupulous  conscientiousness  to  say 
more  by  way  of  solace  than  "  Hand- 
some is  what  handsome  does,  -so  you 
must  try  and  behave."  '  But  as  well 
might  our  heroine  have  acquired  the 
skill  to  metamorphose  h«r  physical 
structure,  as  to  "  behave  "  according 
to  her  mother's  understanding  of  the 
injtiDCtion,  if  indeed  she  herself  had 
any  idea  of  its  real  meaning. 

One  thing  was  certain,  Effie  was 
sure  to  be  at  hxx\i  if  she  ** behaved^'  at 
til  —  her  form  was  gross,  her  gait 
awkward,  and  her  tones  disagreeable ; 
while  Kitty,  with  witching  voice,  could 
diat,  or  read,  or  sing,  all  conscious  of 
her  power  to  please,  Effie  could  sel- 
dom 9peak  audibly  but  her  manner 
offended  the  fastidious  ears  about  her, 
and  yet  she  could  not  be  silent,  when, 
doubtless,  the  place  of  speaker  better 
became  her  seniors. 

No  whitened  sepulchre  was  this 
gray-eyed,  flaxen-haired  child.  En- 
shrined in  ao  unpolished  exterior,  was 
a  soul  in  dimension  too  cumbrous  for 
the  casket.  Do  what  she  would,  its 
goshings  would  ooze  out  in  words, 
untimeTy  and  unbecoming  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  family.  Young  as  she 
was,  her  mind  would  think,  and  her 
tongue  betray  that  thought,  and  this 
subjected  her  to  most  painful  trial. 
You  who  fancy  "children  do  not 
mind,"  review  with  us  some  incident/ 
in  her  early  history,  kqM  then  be  cau- 
tious how  you  deal  with  such  m  she. 

Of  %  lively  and  ardent  tempera- 
ment, Effie  under  proper  discipline 
would  have  returned  any  amount  of 
fHal  or  sisterly  affection,  but  a  pre- 


dominant principle  with  her  was  exact- 
ness; she  had  hoarded  the  oft-re- 
peated adage,  "Give  every  one  his 
honest  due;"  and  in  her  child-mind 
she  deemed  it  just  as  improper  to 
manifest  more  regard  than  the  amount 
to  which  she  seemed  debtor,  as  to  have 
withheld  from  others  a  portion  of 
what  was  really  their  due.  Of  a  pre- 
cocious temperament,  she  could  recall 
the  impressions  of  her  mother  pale 
with  affright,  lest  some  fatal  harm  had 
befallen  her,  ere  her  practiced  tongue 
had  learned  to  lisp  the  fond  mamma ; 
but,  if  there  ever  was  a  period  when 
the  tiny  arm  encircled  that  mother's 
neck,  or  the  head  reposed  confiding 
upon  her  bosom,  it  had  faded  from  rec- 
ollection. Kitty,  too,  in  all  the  as- 
sumed dignity  of  an  elder  sister,  giving 
lessons  of  wisdom,  and  sometimes  con- 
descending to  bribe  to  what  she  thought 
proper,  was  ever  present  to  her  imagi- 
nation ;  but  never  an  affectionate  ca- 
ress from  sister's  lip .  had  warmed  her 
homely  cheek. 

To  have  said  "  you  b*e,"  to  a  play- 
mate, would  have  shocked  her  own 
sense  of  propriety,  but  imitative  to  a 
fault  she  had  caught  at  the  more  re- 
fined term  falsehood,  without  fully 
comprehending  its  signification,  and, 
ere  long,  playfully  said,  **  Why,  ma, 
you  tell  a  falsehood;"  and  how  was  her 
spirit  crushed  when  met  with  the  re- 
ply, *'l8  it  possible  I  have  lived  to  hear 
a  child  tell  me  I  lie  ?  Oh  !  it  will 
break  my  heart  I  I  can  never  teach 
you  as  my  child  again  till  you  ask  my 
forgiveness,"  groans  and  tears  accom- 
panying the  outbreak  of  grief.  Had 
she  Bald,  "  Come  to  your  mother,  my 
daughter,  and  let  her  tell  you  what 
falsehood  means,  and  then  be  sorry 
that  you  have  said  what  fairly  under- 
stood would  be  a  great  offense."  How 
would  she  have  rushed  to  those  mater- 
nal arms,  rejoicing  thus  to  make  repar- 
ation, and  what  mutual  confidence 
would  have  been  inspired  by  the  trans- 
action. But,  held  at  such  a  distance, 
as  seemed  to  say  "  You  are  a  tainted 
thing,"  how  could  she  unaided,  remove 
the  barrier  that  another  had  reared  \ 
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Had  she  but  asked  "  Are  you  sorry  ? " 
roost  gladly  would  she  have  said, 
**  Yes,  ma,"  with  all  her  heart,  though 
incapable  of  understanding  the  ground 
of  her  offense ;  but  the  impassable 
gulf  she  could  not  remove,  and  at  this 
chilling  distance  her  lips  refused  to 
utter  what  her  heart  felt.  So  she  re- 
tired to  her  chamber,  and  in  the  agony 
of  her  grief,  wished   she  might  die  ! 

Effie  didn^t  die,  gentle  reader ;  she 

could  not  die  of  mere  heart-ache  any 

\      more  than  we  older  ones,  till  she  had 

drained   the  portion  that  was  meted 

for  her. 

"  I  wish  you  would  n't  speak  again, 
Effie,  when  anybody  is  by,"  said  her 
mother ;  "  I  was  so  ashamed  I  did  not 
know  where  to  put  my  head  to  hear 
you  prompt  your  old  grandfather  when 
he  made  a  little  mistake  in  his  reck- 
oning to-day.  I  should  think  I  had 
told  you  often  enough  that  little  folks 
sliouid  be  seen  and  not  heard  ; "  and 
waxing  warmer  as  she  proceeded, 
"  now  go  to  your  room,  and  stay  till 
you  learn  to  behave ; "  soliloquizing 
while  Effie  was  within  hearing,  "  that 
child  would  get  a  great  many  more 
favors  than  she  does  if  she  only  looked 
l)etter." 

"  Oh,  dear ! "  groaned  Effie,  as  she 
seated  herself  down,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
not  fit  to  be  heard  or  seen  either.  My 
mother  says,  *  handsome  they  that 
handsome  do ; '  how  I  wish  she  would 
teach  me  what  to  do.  I  am  sure  I 
would  do  any  thing  to  be  handsome  in 
her  eyes." 

Just  then  she  discovered  her  pet 
kitten  skipping  about  the  room,  and 
smiling  tlirough  a  tear,  said,  **  Come 
here,  kit ;  let 's  see  if  we  can 't  make 
ourselves  agreeable.  Come,  sit  on  my 
lap,  and  let  me  make  a  little  verse  for 
you."  Shortly  after,  her  sister  coming 
toward  the  door  heard  her  repeating : 

**  We  Ve  considered  this  matter,  pussy  and  I, 
That  we  each  look  alike  from  out  a  gray 

eye; 
We  ^11  tell  sister  Kitty,  though  she  may  keep 

shy. 
That  we  mean  to  be  friends  this  pussy  and  I.** 

"And  80,  Miss  Effie,  you  are  really 


making  love  to  the  cat,  and  rhymes 
about  It,  are  you  ?  Ma  would  feel  very 
bad  to  know  that  you  are  trying  so 
hard  to  be  older  than  your  years.  At 
this  rate  you  may  pass  for  a  disap- 
pointed maiden  before  you  eren  get  to 
your  teens." 

Whether  but  for  this  sisterly  satire, 
Effie  might  have  become  a  child-poet, 
another  Lucret i a  M .  Davidson,  can  never 
be  known,  for  it  was  long  years  before 
if  she  even  thought  another  rhyme 
that  she  durst  lisp  it. 

Reverses,  such  as  are  often  met,  in- 
duced the  parents  of  Effie  to  seek  a 
rural  home  during  her  early  years, 
where,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  they 
resolved  to  conform  to  the  circumstan- 
ces and  customs  of  their  less  refined 
and  intelligent  neighbors.  Accord- 
ingly, when  a  new  bed-quilt  was  about 
to  be  added  to  their  country  store,  Ef- 
fie attired  in  her  Sunday  best,  with 
foot  alert  and  light  of  heart,  sat  off 
with  verbal  invitations  to  "  the  quilt- 
ing." The  wonted  caution,  "Now, 
do  n't  talk  much,  and  mind  what  you 
say,"  being  powerless  to  blunt  the 
pleasure  she  f^lt  in  contemplating  the 
anticipated  novel  gathering,  and  her- 
self the  trustworthy  agent,  in  the  busi- 
ness of  delivering  messages  which  was 
to  bring  about  such  a  result  Over 
and  again  she  mentally  repeated  her 
lesson,  and  varied  not  a  word  from  the 
prescribed  form. 

But  her  errand  done,  she  was  more 
than  once  subjected  to  an  ordeal  of 
questioning,  and  cross-questioning,  by 
persons  who  did  n't  see  how  the 
Greens  come  to  make  a  quilting,  and 
invite  their  poor  neighbors,  and  won- 
dered if  they  would  n't  slight  some- 
body. 

No  marvel  if  one  of  her  simplicity 
and  ingeniousness,  her  readinsss  of 
thought  and  volubility  of  tongue,  said 
some  things  that  she  could  not  after- 
ward recall.  She  however  was  con- 
scious of  nothing  amiss,  and  all  passed 
merrily  till  the  ushering  in  of  the  to 
her  eventful  dav. 

"  I  do  n't  believe  in  going  to  quilting 
just  time  enough  to  get  my  tea,"  said 
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Mftdam  Benevolence,  adjusting  her 
^anea,  and  threading  her  needle  as 
the  spoke ;  ^'  and  being  you  are  stran- 
gers here,  t  thought  I  would  come  in 
the  morning  and  stay  all  day,  and 
show  yon  what  it  is  to  do  -the  real 
generous  thing.  And  I  do  n*t  know 
as  I  ought  to  say  any  thing  about  it, 
though,  but  to  tell  the  truth,  there 's 
troable  abroad.  Becca  Jones  told  my 
girls  last  night  that  she  'd  stay  at  home 
and  mend  her  stockings  —  very  likely 
they  need  it  —  before  she  would  come 
to  help  you,  for  you  only  invited  her 
because  she  was  going  to  keep  our 
school  this  summer,  and  you  thought, 
may  be,  she  would  be  offended,  and 
abase  your  children.  I  told  her  I 
didn't  believe  a  word  of  it,  but  she 
said  it  was  certainly  so,  for  Mrs.  Med- 
ley had  taken  great  pains  to  come  and 
tell  her  that  Sally  Norton  heard  Effie 
uy  so,  and  that  it  was  not  at  all  likely 
such  a  child  would  have  thought  of 
nch  a  thing  herself.'' 

Upon  this  announcement  Effie  was 
•ommoned  and  interrogated  over  and 
over  again,  but  she  persisted  in  aflSrm- 
ing  that  she  said  no  such  thing,  and 
substantial ly  she  had  not,  though  her 
inquisitors  had  so  connected  her  an- 
swers to  disconnected  questions,  as  to 
make  out  a  statement  bearing  some 
resemblance  of  truth  on  their  part. 

"  What  signifies  your  denial,  EflSe  ?" 
said  her  mother ;  **  it  must  be  you  did 
say  so  and  so,  for  painful  as  it  is  to 
think  that  one  of  my  children  should 
tell  a  He,  I  can  not  believe  that  these 
older  persons  would  tell  what  is  false 
without  any  reason.  It  is  a  dreadful 
thing  to  have  difficulty  with  our 
neighbors,  but  not  half  so  bad  as  to 
have  a  child  tell  an  untruth.  I  shall 
ask  about  the  matter  myself  this  after- 
Booii,  and  unless  it  is  cleared  up,  which 
is  not  at  all  likely,  you  may  expect  to 
be  punished  tomorrow.  And,"  she 
added,  "it  will  become  you  to  be  very 
^11  while  the  company  is  here.  Of 
course,  they  have  all  heard  about  you, 
and  won't  wish  to  hear  any  thing ^om 
jou." 
Poor  Effie !  she  honored  her  mother 


according  to  the  spirit  of  the  fifth 
command  of  the  decalogue,  which  had 
never  been  omitted  in  the  weekly  cat- 
echetical rehearsal,  and  keenly  did  she 
always  feel  her  displeasure,  and  never 
intentionally  did  she  merit  it.  To  her 
then  this  seemed  the  acme  of  humili- 
ation. She  was  believed  to  have  said 
what  was  very  improper,  at  a  time 
when  she  thought  herself  to  have  been 
especially  mindful  of  the  caution  to 
watch  the  door  of  her  lips ;  and  to 
have  denied  it  also,  when  in  all  her 
short  life  she  had  never  knowingly 
dissembled. 

Effie'9  first  resolve  was  to  keep  out 
of  sight  entirely,  indeed  she  did  n't  see 
how  she  could  ever  hold  up  her  head 
again.  But,  the  organ  of  hope,  as  the 
phrenologist  would  say,  was  largely 
developed.  It  was  easier  to  bruise, 
than  to  break  her  spirit ;  and  memory 
coming  to  her  aid  with  the  household 
adage,  "Two  ears  and  but  one  tongue," 
she  determined  once  at  least  to  be  a 
silent  observer. 

At  length,  one  after  another,  each 
guest  had  arrived;  and  within  the 
apartment  graced  by  their  presence, 
the  shrinking  Effie  led  by  her  sister 
had  found  the  least  conspicuous  nook. 
Accustomed  to  make  mountains  of 
mole-hills,  these  "  wise  ones  "  found  in 
the  theme  before  them  plenty  of  gossip 
for  the  afternoon.  "It  was  so  very 
improper  for  children  to  be  telling 
what  was  said  at  home," — "Such  a 
dreadful  thing  for  Becca  Jones  to  be  in  a 
miff,"  and  — "  How  exceedingly  well- 
intentioned  her  pairis- taking  informant, 
Mrs.  Medley," —  whom  you,  dear  reader, 
are  to  contemplate  as  one  of  the  vix- 
ens^whose  husband  had  previously  taken 
a  "  French  leave,"  and  who  was  assum- 
ing various  girlish  airs,  and  inflicting 
all  the  evil  upon  the  innocent,  in  re- 
venge for  what  she  deemed  a  personal 
slight  by  the  family. 

There  was,  however,  one  there,  who 
seemed  out  of  place  in  the  element 
about  her,  one  who  reltlized  that 
young  hearts  were  susceptible  of  suf- 
fering—  that  too  much  severity  might 
break  the  twig  it  was  only  designed  to 
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bend.  She  was  at  pains  to  say  dis- 
tinctly that  ^*  it  was  possible  for  a 
child  to  be  frightened  into  forgetful- 
ness  for  a  time,  and  to  say  the  least, 
it  was  very  silly  for  any  body  to  no- 
tice what  such  a  little  girl  had  said." 
£iBe  had  not  heard  in  vain.  She 
mentally  resolved  to  retrieve  her  char- 
acter for  integrity,  of  which  this  recent 
act  of  injustice  had  robbed  her,  and, 
while  life  lasted,  to  cherish  the  mem- 
ory of  the  last  speaker.         m.  s.  l. 


BESSIE  LEE'S  DIARY. 

BT  MRS.  0.  H.  OILDERSLKfiVK. 

(Continued,) 

JULY  1.  Home  again,  and  all  seemed 
glad  to  see  me.  For  me,  the  thrill 
of  friendship  and  domestic  affection 
quivered  through  my  heart,  and  left  it 
many  degrees  warmer.  Lillie  never 
looked  so  pretty,  nor  Weston  so  much 
a  man,  as  when  they  welcomed  me 
back  to  their  hearthstone.  I  really 
believe  they  were  sincere.  Jane  wept 
for  very  gladness,  and  then  for  grief 
because  I  was  to  marry  the  doctor.  I 
remonstrated,  and  told  her  she  was  to 
be  always  with  me.  She  said  the  man 
was  old  enough  to  be  my  father,  and 
hers  too.  No  matter  for  that;  he 
looked  young,  was  handsome,  and,  be- 
sides, there  was  a  mystery  about  his 
youth,  and  I,  like  Desdemona,  would 
find  food  for  my  affection  in  the  re- 
cital. Jane  groaned  aloud,  and  grew 
3uite  nervous,  which  was  caused  no 
oubt  by  her  anxiety  for  me.  She 
says  she  is  only  twenty-four  years  old, 
though  I  can  scarcely  remember  when 
she  did  not  seem  a  woman.  Perhaps 
like  myself,  she  has  never  been  a  child. 
Her  mother  died  when  she  was  but 
eight  years  old,  and  Dr.  Mason  at- 
tended her  during  a  long  illness,  with 
a  self-forgetfulness  which  exalts  him 
more  in  my  estimation  than  any  thing 
else.  Jane  says  her  mother  would 
never  say  any  thing  about  her  father, 
who  she  supposed  died  during  her  in- 
fancy.   Her  mother  came  from  Maine, 


and  for  some  unaccountable  reason 
would  never  tell  any  one  the  names  of 
their  relatives.  Dr.  Mason  was  her 
best  friend,  and  her  mother  always 
wept  when  he  went  away,  and  yet 
Jane  says  she  hates  him  more  and 
more  as  she  otows  older.  She  is 
warm-hearted,  out  her  foolish  dislike 
is  a  strong  proof  that  she  has  a  weak 
head. 

My  friends  are  delighted  that  I  have 
won  a  heart  which  has  withstood  the 
artillery  of  several  generations  of  girls, 
who  have  passed  into  wives,  or  old 
maids,  without  so  much  as  gaining  the 
least  attention.  I  know  I  am  not  vain 
of  his  preference,  for  I  am  too  happy 
to  be  loved.  1  am  sure  Weston  be- 
lieves that  Mr.  Lane  visited  me  during 
the  first  of  my  absence,  for  he  was  out 
of  town,  and  after  his  return  said  I 
was  well  and  looking  happy.  I  miss 
him  much  — wish  he  was  nere  to  enjoy 
my  present  happiness.  He  has  gone 
to  the  far  south,  and  stands  at  the 
head  of  a  large  institution  of  learning. 
God  bless  him  !  1  believe  1  loved  him 
far  better  than  he  did  me.  He  com- 
batted  my  faults,  which,  of  course,  was 
a  matter  of  duty  with  him.  He  should 
have  lived  in  the  days  of  John  Knox, 
and  the  fires  of  martyrdom  would 
have  made  him  inmiortal.  His  char- 
acter was  the  nearest  my  girlish  idea 
of  a  hero,  and  Dr.  Mason  is  more  a 
mystery.  The  poor  idolize  the  latter, 
which  is  a  sure  test  of  his  goodness. 
They  consider  him  a  wonderfiil  bless- 
ing which  came  to  them,  and  no  one 
knows  from  whence.  He  never  stays 
long  enough  for  me  to  inquire  into  his 
childhood  days,  but  I  must  make  an 
opportunity  before  long.  I  wish  I 
could  defer  our  marriage  two  or  three 
years  longer,  if  it  could  be,  and  seeing 
him  often,  I  should  learn  to  know  what 
he  expects  of  a  wife.  I  have  never 
been  accustomed  to  submission,  and  I 
am  sure  he  will  expect  it.  I  wonder 
if  he  ever  loved  any  one  before.  I'll 
ask  him. 

July  5.  Last  night  the  doctor 
CAlled,  and  I  was  alone,  having  coaxed 
Lillie  and  Weston  to  go  out  and  leave 
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me  at  home.  Weston  said  in  bis  teas- 
iDg  way,  that  it  would  not  be  benevo- 
lent to  leave  the  little  monse  with  the 
old  owl,  but  then  he  supposed  the  said 
moase  had  no  objection  to  feathers, 
bintiDg,  as  he  always  does,  that  I 
would  not  have  the  doctor  if  he  were 
not  rich,  and  that  he  thinks  he  per- 
feetlj  coincides  with  rae.  He  don't 
know  me  or  he  would  not  say  so.  To 
be  sure  the  appliances  of  wealth  are  a 
real  enjoyment,  and  I  should  in  no 
wise  ol^ect  to  a  man  on  that  account, 
bat  God  knows  I  would  never  pol- 
hte  my  lips  by  saying  I  loved  a  man, 
when  my  heart  was  worshiping  his 
possessions. 

The  doctor  did  not  seem  very  much 
pleased  at  the  idea  of  a  tete-a-tete,  at 
whieh  I  was  somewhat  surprised,  and 
more  annoyed.  Perhaps  it  was  only  a 
&Dcy  of  mme.  I  told  him  I  was  glad 
that  we  might  have  a  long  talk  to- 
gether of  the  future,  and  he  interrupted 
me  by  saying,  "  Yes,  of  the  future,  but 
not  of  the  past" 

^  That  is  just  what  I  would  most 
like  to  converse  about ;  and  had  you 
not  finished  the  sentence  for  me,  I 
fiboald  have  added  it,**  I  said,  with  my 
usual  perverseness. 

*'The  past  is  not  ours  — ^ 

'^Its  memories  are,"  I  suggested. 

"Yours  may  be  your  own,  and  I 
will  share  them  if  you  will  give  me  the 
pleasure ;  but  forgive  me,  if  I  am  not 
equally  generous  of  my  own.  It  would 
give  you  no  happiness,  and  would  be 
painful  to  me.  Our  lives  are  together 
for  the  years  that  are  to  come,  and 
not  those  which,  thank  Heaven,  are 
gone." 

I  felt  greatly  hurt  at  his  way  of 
n)eaking  of  the  past,  and  told  him 
that,  if  Frovidence  had  guided  him  in 
mysterious  ways,  which  seemed  for  the 
time  unpleasant,  he  must  remember 
that  the  end  was  not  yet,  and  learn, 
Hke  his  little  Bessie,  that  the  world 
was  not  BO  very  bad  after  all. 

^  You  are  too  small  for  a  feminine 
psTBon ;  you  must  put  on  stilts,"  he 
BQggested,  with  a  laugh  which  did  not 
fit  him  exactly. 


*•  Then  you  won't  tell  me  of  your 
father  and  mother,  your  brothers  or 
sisters  ?  "  I  urged. 

"No." 

"Never?" 

"  Never." 

"  I  do  n't  l>elieve  you  were  ever  a 
baby,"  I  replied,  trying  to  laugh  off 
the  unpleasantness  our  conversation 
had  led  to. 

"  I  had  parents,  but  no  father  or 
mother.  Those  two  last  words  com- 
prehend more  than  the  first.  I  have 
long  since  ceased  to  speak  of  them. 
Do  you  love  rae  truli/ 1 "  he  added,  as 
it  were  a  continuation  of  the  same 
sentence. 

"  I  thought  I  did." 

"i>o  you?" 

"  You  have  startled  me  out  of  all  I 
supposed,  and  I  feel ;  and  it  seems  as  if 
I  was  entirely  unacquainted  with 
you." 

"  Bessie  Lee,  look  at  me.  Do  you 
think  there  is  any  sin  so  great  that  it 
may  not  be  atoned  for  ?  Do  you  think 
you  would  never  have  loved  me  if  you 
knew  my  whole  life  was  one  of  expia- 
tion ?  Are  any  perfect  ?  Is  Bessie 
Lee  perfect  ?  Does  she  not  warm  the 
heart  into  happiness,  and  then  when  it 
calls  loudly  for  love's  sacrifice,  take 
back  the  hope  she  has  given,  by  say- 
ing *I  thought  I  did.'  Is  this  a  wo- 
man's love?  If  curiosity  is  stronger 
than  affection,  we  had  better  by  far, 
separate  at  once." 

I  felt  the  great  tears  roll  down  my 
cheeks,  but  my  eyes  kept  wide  open, 
gazing  into  his  handsome  face  dis- 
torted into  ugliness  by  the  agony  of 
rememberance.  I  laid  my  hand  upon 
his  frowning  brow  and  said  : 

"  Eldred,  if  I  leave  you,  it  will  be 
because  you  desire  it.  I  have  nothing 
in  my  history  which  I  would  not  tell 
you,  and  did  not  imagine  there  was  in 
yours.  Forgive  me  for  casting  shad- 
ows, when  I  would  have  thrown  only 
sunshine." 

He  drew  my  forehead  down  and 
kissed  it,  and  I,  in  my  simplicity,  said, 
"  The  best  friend  I  ever  had  did  that 
once,  in  the  same  way." 
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"  Who  might  your  best  friend  be  ? " 
and  the  frown  came  back  again. 

"  Harry  Lane." 

**  That  pedagogue  1 " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  tell  you 
he  was  the  truest  friend  I  ever  had." 

"  Where  is  he  now  ?  " 

"  I  do  n't  know.  But  you  have  not 
told  me  what  you  meant  by  speaking 
80  contemptuously  of  him.  I  loved 
him  next  to  the  memory  of  my  fa- 
ther." 

"  Did  he  love  you  as  well  ?  " 

**  He  never  said  he  did,  and  I  pre- 
sume not." 

«  PTe//,  for  both  of  you." 

The  doctor  paced  the  room  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  took  a  seat 
directly  opposite  me,  and  looking 
steadfastly  in  my  eyes,  asked,  "  Beseie 
Lee,  would  you  have  married  him  had 
he  desired  it  ?  " 

"  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing," 
was  my  truthful  reply. 

"  A  lie  would  burn  your  lips  my  lit^ 
tie  wife,  and  for  your  frankness  I  will 
tell  you  this  much.  Harry  Lane  is 
connected  to  me  by  the  ties  of  blood. 
I  can  explain  no  more.  I  have  suffered 
for  the  past,  and  you  are  the  only  joy 
I  have  to  brighten  the  future.  Will 
you  promise  to  let  all  that  is  gone  rest 
in  silence  forever,  remember/orevcr^  " 

"  Yes  !  if  it  will  make  you  happy." 

"  And  never  see  Harry  Lane  again  ? " 

•*  Not  intentionally." 

"I  am,  and  will  be,  to  you,  all  a 
woman  can  ask  in  a  husbard.  I  have 
dreaded  this  trial,  well  knowing  it 
must  come,  and  now  we  will  be  far 
happier  in  each  other^s  society.  I 
have  long  desired  to  change  my  posi- 
tion, and  seek  a  new  field  for  ray 
profession.  Would  it  please  you  to 
go  far  away  ?  " 

"  Anywhere." 

And  so  we  talked  long  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  many  plans  were  laid,  which 
seem  very  pleasant.  I  am  very,  very 
happy  when  he  talks  to  me,  but  sadly 
uneasy  when  he  is  gone.  I  wish  I 
could  still  my  hearths  questionings. 
Did  I  not  do  injustice  to  my  first  friend 
to  give  him   up   without    a  cause? 


Nonsense,  to  write  of  it  He  has  for- 
gotten Bessie  Lee  long  ago,  for  he  has 
never  written  a  word,  or  sent  a  pJeas- 
ant  message  to  me,  and  here  I  am 
filling  these  pages  with  self-accusa- 
tions, for  that  with  which  I  had  noth- 
ing to  do.  I  had  better  write  as  I 
used  to,  **  nothing." 

July  12.  I  have  accustomed  my 
pen  to  sad  things,  and  can  find  noth- 
mg  to  say  now,  I  am  so  happy. 

t/t^/y  31.  The  day  is  fixed,  and 
much  sooner  than  I  desired.  I  was  to 
have  a  year  to  prepare  for  my  new  po- 
sition, and  to  retract  within  that  time 
if  I  was  sorry,  but  the  doctor  felt  so 
nervous,  he  says,  lest  I  should  grow 
weary  of  him  before  the  year  expires, 
and  then  throw  him  back  upon  his  old 
hopeless  way  of  living  again.  That  is 
a  little  selfish  of  him  I  know,  but  it  is 
perfectly  natural  I  suppose. 

Jane  is  more  and  more  uneasy  about 
the  marriage,  and  I  get  almost  vexed 
at  the  good  creature  sometimes.  She 
is  but  an  uneducated  girl,  though  she 
might  have  been  fitted  to  fill  any 
position  in  life.  I  love  her  dearly,  at 
which  Lillie  laughs,  and  tells  the  story 
of  the  old  woman  who  kissed  the  cow. 
I  do  n't  care  for  that ;  souls  are  alike, 
whether  the  hands  wield  the  brush  of 
an  artist,  or  a  whitewasher,  and  the 
motive  makes  the  only  difierence.  She 
has  a  package  of  letters,  which  her 
mother  left  sealed,  and  she  thinks  it 
would  be  sacrilege  to  open  them,  sinoe 
it  would  probably  disclose  the  very 
things  she  so  carefully  concealed. 
Then  a  natural  longing  to  know  acme- 
thing  of  her  kindred,  prompts  the 
opening.  Poor  thing !  I  would  not 
advise  her  to  do  either,  lest  she  should 
afterward  regret  it. 

In  September  I  shall  be  in  my  new 
home.  Eldred  is  going  to  Galena  to 
live,  and  I  am  glad.  I  always  longed 
to  dwell  near  the  prairies,  and  watch 
the  sun  go  down  among  the  flowers. 
Lillie  is  delighted  at  the  idea  of  a 
wedding,  and  I  suppose  it  will  be  as 
splendid  as  Weston's  purse  will  per- 
mit. I  wish  we  could  go  quietly  to 
church;   it  would   be  much  more  in 
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aeoordance  with  my  taste  and  ideas  of 
the  sacredness  of  the  rite.  But  then  I 
owe  mj  IrieDds  something  for  their 
iindness  to  me,  and  this  must  be  the 
ptymeDt  They  will  never  realize  how 
great  a  one  it  is  —  never^ 

Jaoe  stitches  and  stitches  day  after 
day  for  me,  and  now  and  then  the 
tears  fall  upon  her  work.  I  asked  the 
doctor  to  allow  me  to  take  her  with 
18^  and  he  replied  sternly,  "  Any  thing 
bnt  that.  I  dislike  the  sight  of  her, 
for  she  looks  as  if  she  was  always  sus- 
pecting me  of  something.  She  told 
me  once  we  looked  alike,  and  though 
joo  may  think  me  vain  to  care  for 
nch  a  Uiing,  I  tell  you  I  dislike  her. 
Yon  may  carry  the  whole  almshouse, 
but  not  Jane  Parker." 

I  felt  grieved  and  hurt  at  his  un- 
kindn^s  to  both  of  us,  and  thought 
him  a  little  Tindictive.  He  must  have 
seen  my  thoughts  in  my  eyes,  for  he 
offered  to  settle  two  hundred  a  year 
upon  her  when  we  went  away,  if  I 
would  promise  that  she  should  never 
bow  its  source.  Of  course  I  prom- 
ised. Uow  generous  he  is !  If  charity 
considered  at  a  moneyed  value,  covers 
a  multitude  of  sins,  surely  his  can  hide 
his  eccentricities  —  I  will  not  give  his 
peculiarities  a  harsher  name.  How 
carious  that  two  so  opposite  in  years, 
education,  and  circumstances,  should 
so  heartily  dislike  each  other,  with  no 
leaeon  for  the  foundation  of  their  ha- 
tred, and  yet  both  loving  me  so  dearly, 
and  with  about  as  strong  an  argument 
IS  for  spiteing  each  other. 

How  strangely  I  have  changed,  to 
be  trying  to  reconcile  two  antagonistic 
persons,  when  I  used  to  wonder  if  peo- 
ple did  any  thing  else  besides  dislike 
each  other.  The  human  heart  is  a 
carious  thing  surely  —  not  half  so  bad 
•s  1  tried  to  suppose.  I  wonder  how 
I  efer  hated  any  one.  When  we  get 
the  lion's  share  of  the  pleasant  things  of 
this  world,  we  find  it  a  delightful 
thbg  to  live ;  but  if  we  fall  below  the 
iarentory  we  have  taken  of  what  we 
think  we  ought  to  possess,  then  every 
«e  who  has  more,  we  arraign  before 
tbe  tribunal  of  our  own  selfish  hearts, 


and  decide  that  they  have  defrauded 
us,  and  give  them  a  mental,  if  not  an 
audible  anathema  accordingly.  This 
last  sentence  is  a  personal  thrust  at 
you,  Bessie  Lee,  Sen. 

I  have  separated  Bessie  Lee,  Sen. 
from  Bessie  Lee,  Jr.,  for  two  years  has 
made  them  sufficiently  unlike  to  divide 
them.  I  used  secretly  to  blame  every 
one  for  not  loving  me,  and  now  I  won- 
der why  they  do  at  all.  These  happy 
days  pass  on  with  little  to  make  them 
real,  so  dream-like  are  they.  Is  this 
true  life  ?  That  question  was  written 
an  hour  ago,  and  no  answer  comes 
yet     Perhaps  it  will,  in  ray  dreams. 

Aug,  26.  Five  more  days,  and  then 
repentance  will  be  of  no  avail.  Mre. 
Wilson  asked  me  a  month  ago  why  I 
was  to  marry  Dr.  Mason,  and  insisted 
on  an  answer.  I  could  give  her  none, 
that  did  not  make  me  diBsatisfied  with 
myself  and  with  the  one  who  asked  it. 
I  told  her  that  it  was  the  same  that 
made  her  marry,  I  supposed,  and  she 
replied  earnestly,  "God  help  you,  if 
you  had  no  better  one  than  I  had.'' 

"  What  was  yours?  *'  I  inquired. 

"First,  because  women  are  taught 
from  their  childhood  tliat  they  must, 
and  that  a  failure  to  secure  another 
name,  and  somebody  to  buy  one's 
dresses  and  bonnets,  is  a  sad  disgrace. 
Secondly,  I  was  poor,  and  had  but  few 
friends,  and  felt  grateful  to  the  one 
who  offered  to  take  care  of  me  as  long 
as  I  lived,  and  loved  me,  so  he  said. 
Under,  and  over  these  two  reasons  was 
vanity,  for  you  know  my  husband  was 
rich  and  handsome.  Few  women 
marry  the  one  they  would  choose  ha<l 
they  their  own  choice,  and  after-life 
shows  that  Providence  did  better  for 
the  many,  than  they  would  have  done 
for  themselves.  This  sounds  very  un- 
romantic,  I  own,  but  remember  t  was 
one  of  the  few  who  had  the  very  one  I 
would  have  selected  from  the  whole 
world,  and  now  I  am  the  wife  of  an 
imprisoned  gambler.  Ambition  for 
wealth,  instead  of  the  higher  aims  of 
true  manhood,  ruined  one  whom  na- 
ture intended  to  be  truly  noble." 

That  pale,  strange  woman,  with  her 
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tearless  eyes,  and  smileless  lips,  has 
conjured  up  a  ghost  that  haunts  me 
continually.  I  wish  I  had  not  yielded 
to  this  before  the  year  expired,  but 
't  is  too  late.  How  silly  I  have  grown 
of  late.  They  say  that  people  in  love 
are  but  a  degree  removed  from  fools, 
and  I  believe  it.  But  am  I  in  love  ? 
I  doubt  it  I  feel  as  if  I  was  about  to 
engage  in  some  employment  which 
had  many  advantages.  Permanency, 
abundant  compensation,  and  but  little 
labor.  That  last  sentence  is  exalting 
to  womanhood,  very.  Cousin  Lillie 
says  she  felt  so,  and  has  not  been  dis- 
appointed. I  don't  think  she  has. 
But  I  am  falling  into  my  old  way  of 
being  sarcastic. 

Aug,  28.  I  received  a  letter  from 
one  of  my  old  patrons  to-day,  who  has 
removed  to  Kentucky,  and  he  desires 
me,  in  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, to  come  to  them  immediately, 
as  the  principal  of  the  young  ladies' 
department  is  ill,  and  has  resigned. 
He  wishes  me  to  take  her  place  very 
much.  I  am  to  reply  in  person  if  pos- 
sible, and  if  not,  write  immediately. 
I  am  pleased  that  one  of  those  whom 
I  have  striven  to  benefit,  remembers 
me  with  kindness.  It  is  the  most  ex- 
quisite of  all  enjoyments  to  be  useful 
to  some  one,  and  Know  that  it  is  not 
forgotten.  This  remembrance  is  the 
unselfish  feeling  which  connects  me  to 
the  memory  of  Harry  Lane,  who  is 
aow  buried  to  me,  by  the  doctor's  dis- 
like, forever.  I  wish  the  man,  who  is 
to  be  my  husband,  did  not  cherish  so 
many  unaccountable  animosities.  The 
ones  I  love  best,  he  dislikes  most 
heartily.  Lillie  says,  it  is  a  natural 
jealousy,  and  quite  common  in  lovers, 
but  that  it  will  die  out  in  a  husband's 
heart  Poor  Jane!  how  I  shall  grieve 
at  parting  with  her  !  Lillie  says  she 
shall  always  care  for  her  as  her  mother 
did,  when  she  took  her  a  little  girl 
eight  years  of  age.  I  hope  she  may 
do  better,  for  Lil lie's  mother  only  made 
a  drudge  of  the  child,  and  gave  her 
but  an  apology  for  the  commonest  of 
common  school  education,  and  grows 
proud  as  she  recounts  the  wonderful 


kindnesses  she  has  shown  lo  the  poor 
friendless  thing.  I  wish  I  had  a  more 
charitable  thermometer  to  try  the 
warmth  of  people's  hearts.  Lillie  has 
been  very  kind  to  her,  perhaps  better 
than  I  give  her  credit  for.  She  has, 
under  her  conventionalities,  a  warm 
corner  in  her  heart,  and  the  only  wonder 
in  my  mind,  as  I  learn  how  she  was  edu- 
cated, is,  that  she  is  as  noble  as  she  is. 
Had  I  not  been  blinded  by  my  own 
faults,  I  should  have  loved  her  better 
long  ago.  She  is  governed  tooraoeh 
by  what  the  world  lays  down  as  law, 
and  who  is  not  ?     Bessie  Lee  is. 

Aug,  31  —  Midnight  Dear  diary ! 
You  are  my  only  friend,  my  one  confi- 
dant in  my  great  affliction.  I  dare  not 
ask  to  have  this  cup  removed  from  me 
lest  I  sin,  but 't  is  almost  greater  than  I 
can  bear.  It  is  the  hand  of  my  Heav- 
enly Father,  and  I  kiss  the  rod.  One 
hour  and  it  will  be  over.  My  trunks  are 
packed  for  the  place  where  I  was  to 
live  as  the  wife  of  Eldred  Mason,  hot 
another  home  will  be  mine,  a  more 
toiling  life,  but  God's  blessing  will  rest 
upon  me. 

Jane  came  to  me  this  evening,  as  it 
vas  to  be  my  last  at  home,  and  I  had 
particularly  desired  to  see  no  one,  to  say 
that  as  I  was  her  only  friend,  she  would 
commit  her  mother's  letters  to  me,  and 
if  I  would  please  takethe  trouble  to  read 
them,  and  if  I  thought  proper,  reseal  or 
destroy  them,  or,  if  it  was  best,  that  she 
should  know  their  contents,  she  would 
read  them.  She  left  all  to  me.  I  had 
intended  this  evening  to  reply  to  the 
ktt^r  calling  me  south,  but  as  Jane 
would  never  have  another  favor  to  crave 
from  me,  I  complied,  and  what  a  weight 
crushed  down  my  poor  aching  spirit  I 
Dr.  Mason  was  her  father !  He  won 
the  love  of  her  mother  during  his  later 
years  of  study,  ^nd  she,  a  frail  devote 
creature,  found  herself  a  mother  and  de- 
serted before  she  was  twenty  years  of 
age.  Eld  red's  father,  as  a  letter  from 
him  proved,  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  make 
his  proud  son  offer  the  only  reparation 
in  his  power.  Father  and  son  parted 
with  hatred  on  both  sides.  The  doctor 
has  tried  to  expiate  his  sin  by  charitable 
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daeda,  and  a  life  of  self-denying  use- 
fulness. The  poor  woman  followed 
him,  and  it  was  happiness  enough  to 
he  near  him,  and  so  she  died,  hugging 
the  cankering  secret  to  her  heart,  con- 
soling herself  with  the  promise  that 
her  child  should  be  cared  for  after  her 
death. 

God  knowa  I  could  forgive  a  sin 
lon^  repented  of,  but  the  miserable 
want  of  manhood  which  would  let  his 
own  child  grow  up  as  poor  Jane  had 
done,  was  too  much  for  human  for- 
giveness. I  knew  what  he  lacked  — 
that  certain  want  in  his  character 
which  had  so  puzzled  me.  I  thrust 
the  letters  into  the  open  grate,  and  lit 
than  with  my  lamp,  then  knelt  before 
the  curling  blaze  and  thanked  God 
who  had  led  me  by  a  way  that  I  knew 
not  I  prayed  for  direction  in  the 
right  path  as  I  never  prayed  before, 
and  my  petition  is  answered. 

I  roee  bewildered,  and  while  pacing 
my  room  my  eye  fell  on  the  unan- 
swered letter.  I  seized  it,  and  putting 
it  to  my  lipe  reverently,  said  aloud, 
"This  will  save  me."  I  called  Jane 
softly,  and  composed  myself  to  tell  her 
that  my  marriage  would  not  be  on  the 
norrow.  She  looked  surprized,  and 
Slid,  "  The  letters,  Bessie  I " 

^  They  are  in  ashes.  They  contained 
nothing  which  would  make  you  better 
or  happier,  so  I  burned  them.  You 
can  trust  me,  for  I  did  right,  Jane." 

**  Yea !  but  why  do  you  not  marry 
the  doctor  ?  " 

*^I  believe  it  is  God's  will  that  I 
should  not,  and  I  know  it  is  not  my  de- 
sire. Go  out  softly,  and  call  a  car- 
riage to  take  me  to  the  depot  for  the 
fair  o'clock  train,  and  I  will  write  a 
Bote  to  cousin  Weston  and  Lillie  while 
rou  are  gone.*' 

She  remonstrated  with  me  for  going 
tway  alone,  but  I  told  her  it  was  bet- 
ter so,  and  I  should  hurry  on  to  accept 
a  sitoalion  which  had  been  offered  me 
sa  a  teacher.  She  finally  complied, 
sad  now  lies  preten  Jing  to  sleep  upon 
mj  bed  !  Poor  girl  I  She  is  waiting 
to  see  me  off,  while  I  am  trying  to  pass 
the  time  with  my  pen. 


I  have  written  to  the  doctor,  and 
told  the  whole  truth.  I  must  not  tell 
another,  though  I  should  lose  the 
friendship  of  my  cousins,  who  are  so 
kindly,  as  the^ suppose,  adding  to  my 
pleasure.  I  left  it  to  the  doctor's  moral 
courage  and  generosity ^  (?)  to  remove 
their  displeasure.  Will  he  ?  God  - 
help  me,  when  this  is  over.  I've  no 
one  left  me  now.  But  little  as  I  am, 
I  do  not  fear  to  battle  my  way  in  life. 
Better  be  alone,  tlian  united  to  one  the 
world  honors,  but  whose  soul  is  pol- 
luted by  heartless  meanness  —  by  das- 
tardly crime.  No  wonder  he  hates 
Harry  Lane, noble  Harry  Lane  1  How 
can  the  same  blood  run  in  both  their 
veins? 

It  may  be  long  before  I  give  you 
another  word,  dear  journal,  perhaps 
never.  Strange  that  I  feel  so  calm, 
when  there  b  such  c^use  for  sorrow, 
yet  there  is  no  tear  in  my  eyes,  or  a 
regret  in  ray  heart  Half-past  three 
o'clock,  and  we  must  get  the  trunks 
out  into  the  street,  lest  we  waken  the 
household.    Poor,  poor  Jane  1 

{To  he  concluded.) 


THE  HYACINTH. 

EMILY  was  sorry  that  the  winter 
lasted  so  lon^;  for  she  loved 
flowers,  and  had  a  httle  garden,  where 
she  tended  the  very  beautiful  one^ 
with  her  own  hands.  Therefore  she 
longed  for  spring,  and  that  winter 
might  pass. 

One  day  her  father  said,  "  Look 
here,  Emily.  I  4iave  brought  you  a 
bulb,  which  you  must  plant  and  rear 
carefully." 

"  How  can  I,  dear  father  ? "  an- 
swered the  girl.  The  ground  is  as 
hard  as  a  stone,  and  covered  with 
snow." 

Thus  she  said,  for  she  did  not  know 
that  bulbs  will  grow  in  flower-pots 
and  fflasses,  because  she  had  never  seen 
it  before. 

Her  father  gave  her  a  flower-pot 
filled  with  mold,  and  Emily  put  the 
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bulb  into  it.  But  she  looked  at  her 
father  and  smiled,  doubting  whether 
her  father  had  spoken  in  earnest  or 
not;  for  she  fancied  the  blue  sky  must 
smile  on  the  flower,  an *spring  breezes 
fan  it;  that  so  much  beauty  could 
not  come  forth  from  under  her  hands. 
For  infajitile  simplicity  and  humility 
desire  not  that  any  extraordinary 
thing  should  take  place  for  their  grat- 
ification. 

After  a  few  days  the  earth  swelled 
in  the  pot;  little  green  leaves  sepa- 
rated it  with  their  points, ^nd  appeared 
above  it.  Then  Emily  was  delighted, 
and  announced  to  her  father  and  mo- 
ther, and  the  whole  house,  the  birth  of 
the  young  plant.  The  parents  smiled 
and  said : 

"  We  shall  now  see  her  taking  care 
of  her  plant  as  of  a  child,  loving  and 
hoping  in  silence.  So  we  shall  be  de- 
lighted with  Emily,  as  she  is  with  her 
flower." 

Carefully  Emily  watched  the  plant, 
and  smiled  with  joy  on  perceiving  its 
growth.  Her  father  looked  at  her  and 
said  : 

"  Well  done,  my  child ;  sunshine 
must  follow  after  rain  and  dew.  The 
kind  glance  of  the  eye  gives  value  to 
the  good  action  which  the  hand  per- 
forms. Your  little  plant  will  prosper, 
Emily.'' 

Presently  the  leaves  came  quite^out 
of  the  earth,  and  glowed  in  their  ver- 
dant freshness.  Then  Emily's  joy  in- 
creased. 

**  Oh !  "  said  she,  from  the  fullness 
of  her  heart,  "I  shall  be  content^even 
if  no  flowers  should  come." 

"  Contented  spirit,'*  said  the  father, 
"  you  will  receive  more  than  you  dare 
to  hope  for.  This  is  the  reward  of 
modesty."  He  showed  now  the  bud 
of  the  flower,  which  was  concealed 
between  the  leaves. 

Emily's  care  and  love  increased  day 
by  day  with  the  gradual  development 
of  the  flower.  With  tender  hands 
she  sprinkled  water  on  it,  asking 
whether  it  was  enough  or  too  much, 
or   whether  it    might    be    too  cold. 


When  a  sunbeam  stole  through  the 
window,  she  would  gently  carry  the 
plant  into  the  i»unshme,  £BDd  breathe 
on  the  leaves  to  take  ofl*  the  dust,  as 
the  morning  breeze  passes  over  the 
rose. 

"  Oh,  sweet  union  of  tenderest  love 
and  innocence,"  said  her  mother. 
"The  poorer  the  soul,  the  more  heav- 
enly the  love  will  be." 

The  flower  was  Emily's  last  thought 
in  the  evening,  and  her  first  in  the 
morning.  Several  times  she  beheld  in 
dreams  her  hyacinth  in  full  bloom  ; 
and  when  she  saw  herself  disappointed 
in  the  morning,  she  was  not  troubled, 
but  said,  smiling,  "  It  still  blooms  I " 
Sometimes  she  would  ask  her  father  in 
what  colors  the  flower  would  appear, 
and  after  having  rehearsed  all  colors, 
she  said  with  cheerful  voice : 

'*  It  is  immaterial  to  me,  if  it  will 
only  bloom." 

"Sweet  fancy,"  said  the  father; 
"how  playfullyand  busily  dost  thou 
employ  innocent  love  and  infantile 
hope ! " 

At  length  the  flower  blossomed. 
Twelve  buds  opened  early  in  the 
morning,  hanging  gracefully  between 
five  emereld  green  leaves,  in  fresh, 
youthful  beauty.  Their  color  was 
rosy,  like  the  reflection  of  the  morning 
sun,  or  the  delicate  flush  on  Emily's 
cheeks  ;  and  a  balmy  fragrance  hung 
around  each  flower. 

Emily  could  not  comprehend  so 
much  beauty ;  her  joy  was  silent  and 
wordless.  On  her  knees  before  the 
plant,  she  gazed  intently  on  the  newly 
opened  flowers.  Then  her  father  en- 
tered, and  seeing  his  beloved  child  and 
blooming  hyacinths,  he  said,  with 
emotion : 

"  See,  Emily,  you  are  to  us  what  the 
hyacinth  is  to  you." 

The  young  girl  rose  from  her  knees, 
and  threw  herself  into  her  father's 
arms.  After  a  fervent  embrace,  she 
said  in  a  gentle  voice : 

"  Oh,  my  father !  could  I  but  give 
you  as  much  joy  as  the  flower  %as 
given  you."  Krummacheh. 
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9T  ALICB  B.  KEAL. 
The  dog  that  wOl  fetch  will  caxry^-^LD  Provkkb. 

IT  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  la- 
bor tinder  the  delusion  common 
uaong  fond  parents  in  regarding  any 
of  oor  heroines  perfect. 

Mrs.  Murray  Cooper  was  industrious 
ADd  cheerful,  and,  as  far  as  she  knew 
how  to  be,  economical ;  but  she  h^ 
her  own  human  weakness.  When  sne 
commenced  housekeeping,  she  had  still 
efery  thing  to  learn.  Conscious  of 
this  fact,  and  that  her  sway  as  Miss 
Smith  had  been  confined  almost  en- 
tirelj  to  the  unruly  urchins  of  her 
cousin's  nursery,  she  was  afraid  of  her 
venrants,  and  occasionally  altogether 
too  yielding  and  conciliating  for  their 
relative  position  of  mistress  and  maid. 
She  drcKftded  open  insubordination ; 
she  dreaded  change ;  she  believed  that 
her  household  kingdom  would  go  to 
rnins  if  Ann,  the  cook,  should  leave 
ber,  and  shut  her  eyes  entirely  to  Ju- 
lians delinquencies,  though  fretted  daily 
b?  the  neglect  of  her  duties  as  com- 
bined nurse  and  chambermaid,  which 
she  could  not  avoid  feeling  if  she 
would  not  see. 

**  Pitchers  empty  as  usual,"  said  Mr. 
Cooper,  grasping  the  handle  of  the  ar- 
ticle in  question,  which  flew  up  in  his 
band,  as  light  weight  always  will. 

**  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  !  Here,  let  me 
get  it  for  you."  And  Mrs.  Cooper 
kaotted  her  dressing-gown  about  her 
waist,  and  twisted  up  the  long  hair 
^e  bad  just  brushed  free  of  every 
tangle. 

**  Indeed,  you  '11  do  no  such  thing  I 
Riog  in  Julia,  and  blow  her  up.  It 's 
an  every-day  matter  now.    1  wonder 

▼01 

^  But  Johnnie  has  been  so  wakeful 
all  day  ;  and  it's  washing-day,  too,  you 
kaow,  and  she  has  to  help  Ann." 

**JaliaI"  shouted  Mr.  Cooper  over 
tbe  banisters,  unheeding  the  interrupt- 
m  apology  for  what  was  by  no  means 
aosnal  neglect. 

From  below  came  up  a  great  sound 
of  kitchen  merriment,  where  Julia  was 


promoting  the  health  of  Master  John- 
nie by  letting  him  stifle  in  the  smoke 
from  the  mutton  chops  broiling  and 
dripping  over  the  range,  and  rattling 
two  nutmegs  in  a  pint  measure  to  keep 
him  quieit,  whiki  she  gossiped  with, 
the  cook.  1 

**  My  dear  Murray !  here,  Murray  ; 
there  war  plenty  of  wat^r  in  the^nurs- 
ery,"  said  Mrs.  Cooper,  in  a  tren^or, 
lest  Julia,  by-  any  accidental  pause^ 
should  hear,  and  so  receive  a  piece  of 
her  husband's  present  mind. 

"  Well,  if  you  will  wait  on  your 
girls,  it 's  none  of  mf^  busine^  ;  oiiy,  I 
say,  Martha,  do  n't  (et  it  happen  a|pin, 
and  row  her  up  well  this  tiuie.  Iiere 
she  comes.    Let 's  hear  yoii  now." 

Mr.  Cooper  being  perfectly  aware  of 
his  wi%'s  deficiency  of  commander-in- 
chief  qualities,  subsided  into  good-hu- 
mor at  having  \^qt  thus  cornered. 

The  nurse,  a  stout,  careless-looking  ' 
girl,  sauntered    lazily  into  the  room 
with  the  child  in  her  arms. 

Mr.  Cooper  gave  his  wife  a  quizzical 
look  from  behind  the  towel,  which 
said, "  Go  on  ;  have  it  over  with,"  as 
plain  as  print. 

"  Julia !  "  began  Mrs.  Murray,  with 
an  nnusual  deck  of  resolution  in  her 
tone. 

The  girl  turned  with  a  stare  of  im- 
pertinent wonder. 

*'  Oh,  dear  1  if  she  should  watk  off 
and  leave  me  1  Johnnie  never  will  let 
me  get  him  to  sleep ;  and  I  do  n't  know 
any  thing  about  his  food,"  thought 
Johnnie's  unpraoticed  mother. 

"The  pitcher  was  not  filled  to- 
night;" the  tone  was  considerable  more 
quivering  —  "do  n't  let  it  happen 
again." 

Meekness  herself  could  not  have  spo- 
ken more  mildly  than  the  concluding 
sentence  was  uttered.  Mr. Cooper  hur- 
ried down  stairs  to  prevent  an  explo- 
sion of  laughter.  The  girl  did  not  reply, 
but  began  getting  out  the  child's  night- 
clothes  with  a  sullen  air  of  offended 
dignity,  which  made  her  mistress  thor- 
oughly uncomfortable. 

"  I  do  wish  Murray  would  not  mind 
things  as  he    does.     I'm  sure  I'm 
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willing  to  wait  on  myself,  or  him  either, 
for  that  matter.  I  declare  I  nerer  will 
speak  to  Julia  again  I  I  wish  she  was 
more  amiable." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  what  a  blast  it 
was  1 "  greeted  her  as  she  entered  the 
dining-room.  **  Really,  I  wonder  the 
poor  creature  bore  up  under  it.  You 
should  have  been  a  man,  and  a  sea- 
captain  at  that.  What  splendid  disci- 
pline you  would  keep  !  "-* 

"  I  do  n't  see  any  use  in  lecturing  an 
hour  for  a  triiflng  forgetfulness,"  re- 
torted Mrs.  Cooper  crossly. 

It  was  a  sore  poipt  between  them  ; 
and  what  with  her  husband's  toilet  in- 
terrupted for  want  of  water  the  third 
time  within  a  week,  the  girPs  unpar- 
donable neglect  and  annoying  imper- 
tinence, she  was  on  the  verge  of 
downright  ill-humor. 

"You  are  only  making  yourself 
more  trouble." 

"  I  do  nt  think  so  at  all.  I  should 
have  trouble  enough  if  she  left  me. 
You  never  would  find  any  body  else  so 
devoted  to  Johnnie." 

"  Fiddlestick  1 " 

"  She  has  him  in  her  arms  from 
morning  till  night.  Sometimes  it's 
four  o'clock  before  she  gets  a  chance 
to  finish  our  room." 

"So  much  the  worse.  Will  you 
ring  for  dinner,  Martha  — just  because 
she  likes  to  shoulder  him,  musket 
fashion,  and  walk  around,  rather  than 
do  her  work.  He's  altogether  too 
large  to  be  nursed  as  he  is.  He  never 
will  walk  at  this  rate.  Russell  says 
his  baby  can  go  all  around  the  room, 
holding  on  by  the  chairs ;  and  it 's  a 
month  younger." 

"  And  a  girl.  Girls  are  always  more 
forward  than  boys." 

"  But  Johnnie  does  not  even  try  to 
creep." 

"  I  trust  he  never  will  —  ruining  all 
his  clothes  on  the  floor  I " 

'*  How  will  he  ever  get  the  use  of 
his  limbs,  if  he  does  n't  ?  Do  be  rea- 
sonable, Martha;  you  know  the  old 
proverb  —  a  man  must  creep  before 
he  can  walk.  Come,  now,  do  n't  get 
blue,  only  be  d^ided ;  be  a  little  more 


firm,  that 's  all  I  ask  of  you  ;  you  will 
get  along  a  great  deal  better.  Dear 
knows,  1  've  no  wish  to  deprive  you  of 
such  a  daily  comfort  and  blessing  as 
the  devoted  Julia  1 " 

Mrs.  Cooper  knew  in  her  heart  that 
she  was  nothing  of  the  kind ;  on  the 
contrary,  "smoke  to  the  eyes, and  vin- 
egar to  the  teeth,"  would  have  been 
more  truly  descriptive.  But,  thoucrh 
she  chafed  at  daily  and  hourly  trials 
of  temper,  she  had  not  the  courage  to 
rid  herself  of  the  cause. 

The  young  person  in  question  took 
the  trouble  off  her  hands  by  giving 
most  unexpected  and  inconvenient  "no- 
tice." It  is  quite  remarkable  with  what 
nicety  domestics  always  hit  the  busiest 
and  most  pre-occupied  moment  for 
giving  "  a  warning."  In  the  midst  of 
house-cleaning,  pickling,  and  preserv- 
ing. Miss  Julia  settled  upon  her  wed- 
ding-day, and  walked  off  with  Patrick 
to  the  priest,  where  she  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  paying  her  own  marriage  fee,  a 
cheerful  omen  of  the  abundance  and 
comfort  she  might  expect  for  the  fu- 
ture. But  Patrick  was  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  had  been  for  a  month ;  and 
another  noticeable  fact  in  Milesian 
customs  and  manners  is  that  this  is  the 
time  they  usually  prefer  in  which  to 
insist  on  taking  their  betrothed  from 
a  comfortable  home,  and  good  wages 
to  pay  the  way,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  with 
her  savings;  fortune-hunting  below 
stairs,  and  perhaps  not  more  repre- 
hensible than  on  the  larger  scale  with 
which  one  meets  it  in  society. 

Mrs.  Cooper  had  very  little  sym- 
pathy from  her  husband,  when  she 
met  him  at  the  door  with  her  doleful 
intelligence. 

"  Right  in  the  middle  of  the  day  !  — 
our  room  all  in  disorder  —  not  even 
the  bed  made ;  and  Johnnie  just  wak- 
ing up  as  cross  as  possible  —  after  the 
many  times  I've  put  myself  out  on 
her  account!  Why,  I've  done  half 
the  work  myself,  to  keep  peace,  ever 
since  she  has  been  here ! " 

*^  Exactly  what  you  might  expect  for 
doing  so.'* 

**  But  what  am  I  to  do  nowt^^ 
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"  Good  fish  in  the  sea  as  e?er  were 
brought  to  Fulton  Market,  my  love." 

It  was  finally  arranged  that  Mr. 
Cooper  should  dine  down  town  so  as 
to  ^ve  the  cook  leisure  to  see  after 
Master  Johnnie,  next  day ;  while  Mrs. 
Cooper,  with  the  Herald  as  her  chart, 
should  go  on  a  voyage  of  discovery. 
She  set  out,  feeling  more  than  be- 
reaved ;  she  returned  flushed  with  suc- 
cess; for  once,  fortune  had  favored 
her ;  aid  Julians  successor  was  already 
engaged  to  come  the  following  mom- 
isg. 

"She*s  just  as  neat  as  Julia  was 
etreless." 

"How  do  you  know?"  inquired 
Mr.  Cooper,  incredulous,  but  glad  to 
have  the  matter  so  quickly  disposed 
oC  He  had  expected  at  least  a  week 
(^search  and  lamentation. 

'•How  ?  By  her  dress,  of  course. 
She  was  dressed  as  well  as  I  am." 

'•  Very  unsuitably  for  her  position, 
then,  I  should  say." 

"Well,  net  so  good  materials,  of 
coarse;  not  so  expensive,  perhaps; 
but  the  effect  was  just  the  same  ;  and 
^  bad  velvets  in  her  hair,  really  quite 
rtylish." 

*^0h!" 

^  That  'a  nothing,  I  'm  sure ;  every- 
body wears  velvets  now." 

**Theo  I  should  take  mine  out,  if  I 
ware  you." 

"Don't  be  provoking,  Murray  I  I 
viei  you  could  have  seen  her;  and 
Ae'f  a  girl  of  such  good  education 
and  manners!  She  was  boarding, 
yoQ  know,  and  there  lay  her  testament 
md  prayer-book  on  the  table.  Only 
thiok  bow  fortunate  we  are  to  have  a 
communicant  in  our  own  church ! 
That  was  in  the  advertisement,  and 
what  made  me  notice  it  first.  Do  n't 
you  think  we  are  very  fortunate  to 
find  a  girl  of  such  good  principles  ? " 

*•  That  does  n't  always  follow.  How 
about  her  recommendations  ? " 

"Oh,  that's  the  best  of  all!  She 
has  always  lived  with  her  mother,  and 
leved,  jrou  know  ? " 

"  I  did  n*t  know  it  before," 

"Well,   she  has;    and  has  never 


lived  out  but  in  one  place ;  and  whom 
do  you  think  she  lived  with?  Mrs. 
Miller." 

"  Charlie  Miller's  wife  ?  You  do  n't 
tell  me  so  I  She  would  n't  say  any 
thing  but  the  truth  to  help  along  any 
girl  in  Christendom  ?  What  did  she 
say?" 

**I  believe  you  think  Mrs.  Miller 
perfection.  It's  very  strange  she  never 
took  the  trouble  to  call  on  your  wife. 
Going  to  the  same  church,  too  I  " 

There  was  a  slight  shade  of  bique 
in  this  remark,  for  Mrs.  Miller  was 
both  stylish  and  fashionable ;  and, 
though  Mrs.  Murray  admired  her 
greatly  at  a  distance,  and  would  have 
been  delighted  to  exchange  visits  — 
a  bow  was  the  utmost  civility  that  bad 
ever  passed  between  them.  Mr.  Cooper 
had  known  her  well  in  his  bachelor 
days,  for  she  belonged  to  the  circle  in  . 
which  he  then  revolved. 

"But  what  did  she  say  of —  what 's 
her  name  ?     Lucy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Lucy ;  it 's  so  refined  after  the 
Bridgets  and  Anns  I  have  seen.  Oh, 
she  had  no  written  character  as  they 
call  it,  for  she  left  there  when  very  ill ! 
Otherwise,  Mrs.  Miller  never  would 
have  parted  with  her,  she  says ;  and 
she  never  thought  to  get  her  to  write 
one  afterward." 

"  So  you  had  to  call  on  Mrs.  Miller 
first,  after  all !     Good  1 " 

"  Indeed,  I  did  not ! " 

"  You  have  not  engaged  her  with- 
out inquiring  her  character  ? " 

"  Certainly  I  have.  If  you  could 
have  seen  her,  so  modest  and  well- 
bred,  and  such  a  good  seamstress, 
you  would  have  done  so  too.  Why,  I 
felt  as  if  it  was  an  insult  to  her,  asking 
for  a  reference !  But  I  always  do  when 
engaging  a  girl !  It  is  as  much  as  to 
say  I  doubt  their  word,  poor  things  I "' 

"The  bank  had  no  such  scruples 
when  your  respected  husband  was  re- 
quired to  give  a  ten  thousand  dollar 
bond  before  he  could  get  the  teller- 
ship." 

"But  that  was  a  difierent  thing. 
You  were  a  young  man  then,  and  was 
to  be  trusted  with  money." 
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"  I  suppose  Johnnie  is  a  less  precious 
deposit.  I  tell  you  what,  Martha,  it 
seems  to  me  that,  if  I  was  a  woman, 
which  I  'm  thankful  I  'ra  not,  you  know 
I  'd  sooner  trust  a  person  with  my  cash 
than  my  boy.  You  can  do  as  you 
please,  but  I  do  wish  you  would  get 
over  this  ridiculous  notion  of  hurting 
)>eople?8  feelings.  A  nice  time  I  should 
have  with  my  office-boy  if  I  stopped  to 
consult  his  before  I  requested  him  to 
get  a  hod  of  coal,  or  go  an  errand  !  " 

"  I  do  n't  believe  she  '11  make  her  ap- 
pearance," was  Mr.  Cooper's  parting 
remark,  as  he  stood  on  the  front  door- 
step, and  signaled  the  omnibus.  Un- 
believing to  the  last.  But,  when  his 
ring  was  answered  at  night  by  a  mod- 
est, "  genteel,"  active  girl,  such  a  con- 
trast to  the  indolent  Julia,  he  could  but 
give  a  gracious  assent  to  his  wife's  in- 
quiry as  to  how  he  liked  the  change. 

**  How  does  she  wear  ? "  he  inquired, 
when  handing  out  her  wages  at  the  end 
of  the  first  month. 

"Better  and  better.  I  never  have 
had  so  much  time  to  myself  since  John- 
nie was  born.  She  flies  through  the 
work  mornings,  and  has  him  dressed 
and  oflf  for  his  walk  before  eleven  o'- 
clock. Lucy  thinks  it's  so  much  bet- 
ter for  children  to  be  in  tlie  open  air.  I 
never  could  get  Julia  to  carry  him  over 
a  square." 

"The  devoted  Julia?  Is  it  possi- 
ble?" 

"  You  need  not  commence  on  that 
now.  She 's  gone,  poor  thing !  and  she 
really  was  very  good  to  him.  He  never 
will  be  as  fond  of  Lucy  with  all  her 
coaxing." 

"  Perhaps  she  neglects  him  out  of 
sight  Where  does  she  take  him  when 
»he  goes  out  ? " 

"  Dear  me,  Murray,  I  would  not  be 
so  suspicious  as  you  are  for  the  world  ! 
Why,  she  just  walks  with  him,  of 
course ! " 

"  And  is  gone  all  the  morning?  You 
need  n't  tell  me  she  carries  that  great, 
heavy  boy  all  morning." 

"  She  goes  to  Washington  Square,  I 
suppose,  and  sits  down  to  rest,  as  all 
other  nurses  do.    I  should  be  ashamed 


to  question  a  girl  like  her.  Why,  just 
see  how  strict  she  is  about  going  to 
church,  now  she  has  an  opportunity! 
Only  think!  She  says  she  lived  with 
Mrs.  Miller  ten  months,  and  only  got  to 
church  once!  If  I  was  Mrs.  Miller,  I 
should  stay  at  home  once  in  awhile, 
and  remember  that  my  girls  had  souls 
as  well  as  myself." 

"  Perhaps  she  did  not  want  to  go." 
"  She  could  n't  get  away ;  they  bad 
so  much  dinner-company.  Lucy  knows 
how  I  feel  about  Sunday  dinners.  For 
my  part,  I  should  much  prefer  to  have  a 
cold  joint.  Lucy  says  there  is  hardly  a 
Sunday  of  their  lives  that  they  do  not 
have  two  or  three  gentlemen  to  dine. 
Oh,  Murray,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  ;  she 
says  the  Morrisons  came  there  a  great 
deal.  Mrs.  Morrison  is  quite  intimate ; 
and  she  has  heard  her  say  such  things 
about  other  people,  their  acquaintances, 
you  know,  when  she  has  been  doing  up 
Mrs.  Miller's  room.  Girls  see  a  great 
deal  behind  the  scenes  in  families." 

Mr.  Cooper  did  not  respond,  but  sat 
piling  the  seven  gold  dollars  on  the  ta- 
ble before  him,  and  knocking  them 
down  again,  with  an  expression  about 
his  mouth  his  wife  could  not  exactly  un- 
derstand, when  she  looked  up  to  see  if 
he  heard  her. 

"  Do  nt  you  think  so? "  she  resumed. 
"  So  it  seems,"  he  answered  dryly. 
"  And  Lucy  says,  only  think,  dear ! 
that  Mrs,  Miller  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant persons  she  ever  saw.  SSch 
scenes  when  the  bills  came  in  !  I  al- 
ways thought  she  dressed  a  great  deal. 
And  there's  her  sister.  Miss  Van- 
dervort ;  Mrs.  Miller  gives  her  half  she 
wears,  they  are  so  straitened,  for  all 
she  holds  her  head  so  high.  And  Mr. 
Miller,  he's  out  four  evenings  out  of 
the  week,  for  all  his  wife  — " 

Mrs.  Cooper  paused  abruptly,  checked 
by  a  very  significant  cough  from  her 
listener ;  and  her  face  grew  scarlet 

"  Now,  that 's  what  advertisements 
call,  'Interesting  to  Ladies,' is  n't  it? 
You  seem  completely  booked  up,  Mar- 
tha. What  a  very  intelligent  and  ob- 
serving person  Lucy  roust  be,  as  well 
as  high  principled?    I  should   think 
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yoa  would  be  afraid  to  have  her  about 
Yoar  house." 

"How  ao?"  Mrs.  Murray  could 
not  see  why  they  need  fear. 

"Why,  her  next  mistress  will  be 
eDtertaiued  with  our  peculiarities  and 
weak  points,  that's  all.  I  suppose 
yoo  believe  this  stuff! " 

"  1  do  n't  see  any  reason  to  doubt 
it  I  'm  sure.  Lucy  is  n't  one  to  tell  a 
falsehood.'' 

"  Pm  not  certain  of  that." 

"  You  have  no  reason  to  speak  so," 
said  his  wife  warmly ;  "  injuring  a  poor 
girl's  character." 

*** Tattle  and  Fib,'  as  the  children 
say,  are  very  near  relations."  And,  to 
change  the  subject,  Mr.  Cooper  fished 
in  his  overcoat  pocket  for  the  Evening 
Express, 

"But,  Murray,  you  never  will  be- 
lieve anybody." 

**  To  balance  our  account,  my  love, 
you  always  believe  evert/body,  NoV, 
do  you  suppose  Mrs.  Miller  would 
keep  a  girl  ten  months  from  church,  if 
she  showed  the  least  disposition  to  at- 
Uffld!" 

"  I  '  suppose '  only  what  I  'm  toW." 
And  Mrs.  Cooper  laid  a  tolerable  em- 
'phasis  on  the  last  word,  indicative  of 
rising  mercury  in  the  thermometer  of 
her  temper  and  disposition.  It  was 
not  the  first  time  she  had  been  taken 
to  task  for  repeating  private  histories 
of  her  acquaintances,  gleaned  from 
feminine  sources.  Mr.  Cooper  hated 
pergonal  ffossip  as  he  did  January 
biUs,  which  is  the  strongest  compari- 
son one  could  make  in  his  case ;  and, 
though  his  wife  was  not  especially  in- 
clined that  way,  she  sometimes  left  the 
law  of  charity  — "  thinking  no  evil  " — 
oat  of  sight. 

"  Just  take  my  word  for  it,  Martha 
—  I  'm  very  good-natured  to-night, 
deared  the  year's  rent  this  week,  and 
I  do  n't  want  to  be  upset  —  if  that  girl 
tdls  you  unpleasant  things  of  Mrs. 
Miller,  she  will  entertain  the  next  per- 
Km  thai  will  listen*^ — Mr.  Cooper 
Bade  an  expressive  pause  — *'  quite  as 
disagreeable  stories  of  us." 

""What  could  she  say?"  Mrs. 
VOL.  m.  8. 


Cooper  was  quite  in  earnest  about  it 
**  I  'm  sure,  dear,  there 's  nothing  goes 
on  in  this  house  but  that  I  should  be 
willing  the  whole  world  should  see." 

"  That 's  so,  through  an  honest  me- 
dium ;  but  not  through  smoked  glass^ 
Martha!  that's  the  thing;  and  just 
this  story  has  made  me  suspicious  o  f 
Lucy.  1  have  n't  half  the  confidence 
in  her  I  had  an  hour  ago ;  for  I  must 
say  I  never  have  seen  any  thing  in  her 
to  find  fault  with." 

In  spite  of  a  resolution  not  16  mind 
it,  Mrs.  Cooper  herself  felt  a  secret  un- 
easiness from  that  moment  She  no- 
ticed Johnnie  was  far  more  fretful ;  but 
that  was  his  teeth,  Lucy  said.  He 
did  not  take  to  her  as  he  had  done  to 
Julia;  but  then  it  was  a  work  of  time 
to  wean  a  child  from  its  nurse.  Some- 
times she  would  hear  the  fretfulneas 
suddenly  cease,  when  Lucy  was  alone 
with  him  in  her  own  room,  to  be  re- 
sumed, in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so, 
more  distracting  than  ever.  Johnnie 
began  to  droop,  and  had  but  little  ap- 
petite for  his  bread  and  milk  ;  but  his 
sleepless  nights  did  away  with  all  sus- 
picions of  an  opiate  privately  adminis- 
tered, which  a  friend  kindly  suggested. 
Trifling  discrepancies  gradually  crept 
into  Miss  Lucy's  account  of  their  daily 
walks  and  the  touching  history  of  her 
own  orphanhood,  the  incidents  of 
which  found  a  sympathizing  listener  in 
her  new  mistref^.  It  never  had  oc- 
curred to  her  to  doubt  a  word  of  it 
heretofore ;  and  Lucy  had  been  re- 
lieved of  much  drudgery  that  Julia 
dragged  through  with  in  the  course  of 
the  week,  because  Mrs.  Cooper  could 
not  make  up  her  mind  to  ask  a  girl 
who  **  really  looked  as  much  like  a 
lady  as  herself,"  and  "  had  seen  better 
days,"  to  do  it  She  waited  on  her- 
self more  than  ever,  and  was  becoming 
as  much  a  slave  to  Lucy's  suggestions 
and  opinions  as  she  had  been  to  Julia's 
sullenness,  in  spite  of  her  determina- 
tion to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Cooper  having  no  such  fear  be- 
fore his  eyes,  noted  various  symptoms 
of  human  imperfection  in  their  "  all- 
accomplished  maid ; "  but,  though  his 
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wife  acknowledged  some  of  them,  and 
felt  an  uncomfortable  surveillance  over 
herself  and  her  visitors,  these  new 
bonds  were  still  harder  to  break  than 
the  last. 

Mr.  Cooper,  passing  through  an  ob- 
scure street,  one  morning,  to  arrive 
sooner  at  a  friend's  counting-house, 
met  him  a  square's  distance  from  it, 
and  stopped  to  discuss  the  business  ar- 
rangement on  which  he  was  bent. 

"Fifty  cents  on  a  dollar  1 "  said  Mr. 
Allen;  well,  I'm  sorry  for  poor  Brown. 
I'll  see.  Just  look  at  that  girl, 
Cooper  1  How  little  fathers  and  mo- 
thers know  what  become  of  their  chil- 
dren out  of  sight!  See.,  that's  a 
fentleman's  child,  evidently.  What  a 
Ithy  alley  he 's  been  taken  to  1  I  've 
seen  her  before,  though  ;  she  stays  by 
the  hour  when  she  comes;  and  of 
course  the  mother  thinks  the  boy  is 
taking  the  air." 

"Taking  smallpox,  more  likely," 
Mr.  Cooper  returned,  carelessly.  But 
what  was  his  friend's  astonishment  to 
see  him  spring  forward,  the  next  mo- 
ment, and  snatch  the  child  away,  to 
the  girl's  astonishment  as  well  as  his 
own.  It  was  Lucy  who  stood  before 
him  in  speechless  confusion,  conscious 
that,  only  the  day  before,  she  had  as- 
sured Mrs.  Cooper  that  she  never  saw 
an  acquaintance  from  one  week's  end 
to  another,  and  would  as  soon  give 
him  poison  as  candy,  with  which  his 
little  thin  hand  was  filled  when  she  so 
suddenly  encountered  his  father. 

Mr.  Cooper  had  Mr.  Allen's  uncon- 
scious testimony  that  it  was  nothing 
new.  He  paid  her  wages  to  the  day, 
and  discharged  her  on  the  spot,  taking 
Johnnie  home  himself,  before  she 
should  come  for  her  trunk,  and  have 
an  opportunity  to  tell  her  story  to  his 
wife. 

Contrary  to  his  expectations,  Mrs, 
Cooper  seemed  to  feel  it  a  relief;  and 
she  did  indeed  breathe  more  freely 
when  the  sobbing  Lucy  had  kissed 
Master  Johnnie  good-by,  and  followed 
her  trunk  out  of  the  house. 

"Lucy  has  got  a  place,  ma'am," 
said  Ann,  the  cook,  a  few  days  after  a 


new  girl  bad  been  installed  in  the  neat 
little  nursery.  "  I  saw  her  at  the  cor- 
ner, last  evenin',  ma'am ;  an'  the  lady 
said  she  wonldn  't  ask  any  character 
of  such  a  tidy-lookin'  one.  It 's  a  lady 
as  comes  here  sometimes;  and  she 
lives  in  Twentieth  Street,  Lucy  says." 

"Mrs.  Gregory  I "  A  nd  Mrs.  Cooper 
instantly  felt  a  secret  uneasiness  at  be- 
ing served  up  to  Mrs.  Gregory  as  Mrs. 
Miller  had  been  to  her.  "  Bat,  dear 
me,  there's  nothing  she  could  say 
against  us."  But  she  had  just  discov- 
ered a  secret  hoard  of  suear  in  one  of 
the  nursery-drawers,  with  which  her 
boy  had  evidently  been  coaxed  and 
bribed,  and  which  aocounted  for  his 
pallor  and  loss  of  appetite.  So  she 
was  forced  to  doubt  her  late  handmaid 
in  more  ways  than  one. 

She  met  Mrs.  Gregory  that  same 
afternoon  at  Stewart's,  and  imagined 
that  she  was  purposely  avoided.  Yet 
weeks  went  by,  and  her  last  call  in 
Twentieth  Street  was  still  unretumed. 

"  You  have  not  seen  Jane  lately, 
have  you  ?  "  said  a  mutual  friend,  who, 
worsted-work  in  hand,  was  passing  a 
sociable  evening. 

"  No,"  returned  Mrs.  Cooper,  coldly, 
hoping  in  her  heart  the  subject  might 
be  dropped. 

"  If  you  won't  be  vexed,  I  '11  tell  you 
the  reason  ;  now  promise." 

"I'll  promiie  for  her,"  said  her 
husband. 

Mrs.  Cooper  had  devoutly  trusted  he 
was  safe  in  the  depths  of  "John  Hali- 
fax Gentleman,"  when  the  conversa- 
tion began ;  but,  suspecting  what  was 
to  follow,  he  laid  down  the  volume 
with  wonderful  alacrity. 

"  Why,  that  pretty  girl  you  used  to 
have  here  —  what  was  her  name  ?  " 

"  Lucy,"  Mrs.  Cooper  was  forced  to 
say. 

"  Well,  she 's  been  telling  Jane  the 
most  unaccountable  stories— she  went 
to  her,  you  know,  from  here  —  about 
vou  atid  Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  indeed,  you 
had  your  share,  Mr.  Cooper.  She  said 
you  kept  back  her  wages,  and  dis- 
charged her  on  a  moment's  notice." 

"Half  and  hal^"  said  Mr.  Cooper, 
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lAQghiog.  "The  last  is  all  correct  I 
have  Allen  for  witness  that  I  paid  her 
wages  though." 

"^But  what  did  she  say  about 
me?" 

"  Yes,  let 's  have  it  all,  Miss  Lizzie, 
rU  share  the  cono^piiraents,  Martha ; 
I  'm  not  at  all  greedy." 

**0h!  that  you  talked  over  people 
with  your  servants,  and  said  hard 
things  of  them  I  " 
"How's  that,  Martha?" 
^I  did  say  Mrs.  Miller  ought  to 
have  let  her  go  to  church,"  said  the 
ooDscious-stricken  Mrs.  Cooper. 

"  Mrs.  Miller  ?  Why,  you  know  how 
she  left  there,  do  n't  you  ?  " 
"  Yes !  she  told  me ;  she  was  sick." 
"  Very.  So  sick  that  Mrs.  Miller 
refused  to  give  her  a  character,  for 
helping  herself  accidentally  to  Geor- 
gie  s  pap-spoon  and  a  French  worked 
collar  that  were  found  in  her  trunk. 
Her  brother,  Henry  Vandervort,  hap- 
pened to  tell  me  at  the  time.  He 
and  Albert  dine  there  on  Sundays  al- 
ways." 

**  Horrible  woman,  to  have  her  bro- 
thers dine  with  her  on  Sunday  I "  said 
Mr.  Cooper,  glancing  at  his  wife. 

"  They  found  out  she  never  went  to 
church  while  she  lived  there,  though 
she  always  made  a  point  of  starting. 
A  perfect  little  piece  of  deception ;  and 
I  told  Jane  so  when  she  said  Lucy 
told  her  that  you  neglected  Johnnie. 
So  I  was  determined  you  should  know 
about  it;  for  really  it's  dreadful  to 
have  one's  character  at  the  mercy  of 
iDch  a  person." 

Mr.  Cooper,  with  remarkable  self- 
denial,  forbore  to  say,  **I  told  you 
lo! "  when  their  visitor  had  departed. 
Bat  his  wife  never  saw  Mrs.  Miller  or 
Mrs.  Gregory  again  without  having 
an  olden  precept  called  to  mind, 
**  With  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye 
shall  be  judged;  and,  with  what 
measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be  meas- 
ured to  you  again." 


It  is  sound  policy  to  suffer  all  ex- 
^mities  rather  than  do  a  base  action. 


THE  DYING. 

BY  M.  A.  RIPLEY. 

Lay  her  down,  for  she  must  die, 
She  hath  wrought  so  wearily  — 
Now  her  soul  may  rest  for  aye. 

Smooth  the  tresses  on  that  brow  — 
Never  glistened  they  as  now, 
When  upon  them  bright  tears  flow. 

Close  the  eyes,  and  fold  the  haodi 
0*er  the  heart ;  where  hidden  brands  — 
Brands  of  woe  —  have  burnt  lifers  bands. 

Robe  her  in  the  grave's  white  dress  — 
Raiment  of  rare  loveliness, 
Only  robe  of  perfect  grace. 

Now  around  the  sleeper's  head. 
Scatter  snowy  flowers,  and  shed 
No  more  tears  above  the  dead. 

Gone  to  realms  of  perfect  peace. 
Where  all  grie&  forever  cease  — 
Where  from  sin  she  hath  release. 

He  bath  given  bis  loved  one  sleep, 
AVhere  bright  life-streams  sparkling  leap  — 
Where  the  Shepherd  folds  his  sheep. 
Buffalo,  Feh.^  1867. 


LITTLE  Cnn^DREN. 

Sfkak  gently  to  the  little  child, 

So  guileless  and  so  free, 
Who,  with  a  trustful,  loving  heart 

Puts  confldence  in  thee. 
Speak  not  with  cold  and  careless  thoughts, 

Which  time  hath  taught  thee  well. 
Nor  breathe  one  word  whose  bitter  tone 

Distrust  might  seem  to  telL 

If  on  his  brow  there  rests  a  cloud. 

However  light  it  be. 
Speak  loving  words,  and  let  him  feel 

He  hath  a  friend  in  thee : 
And  do  not  send  him  from  thy  side, 

Till  on  his  face  shall  rest 
The  joyous  look,  the  sunny  smile. 

That  mark  a  happy  breast. 

Oh !  teach  him  this  should  be  his  aim. 

To  cheer  the  aching  heart, 
To  strive  where  thickest  darkness  reigns, 

Some  radiance  to  impart ; 
To  spread  a  peaceful  quiet  calm 

Where  dwells  the  noise  of  strife  ; 
Thus  doing  good  and  blessing  all, 

To  spend  the  whole  of  life. 

To  love  with  pure  affection  deep 

All  creatures  great  and  small. 
And  yet  a  stronger  love  to  bear  « 

For  Him  who  made  them  all. 
Remember,  'tis  no  common  task 

That  thus  to  thee  is  given, 
To  rear  a  spirit  fit  to  be 

l%e  inhabitant  of  heaven. 
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HINTS  ON   THE  MANAGEMENT 
OF  THE  YOUNG. 

ANTICIPATE  and  preveBt  fretful- 
ness  and  ill  teraper,  by  keeping 
the  child  in  good  health,  ease  and 
comfort.  Never  ,quiet  with  giving  to 
eat,  or  by  bribery  in  any  way,  still  less 
by  opiates. 

For  the  first  few  months,  avoid  loud 
and  harsh  sounds  in  the  hearing  of 
children,  or  violent  lights  in  their 
sight ;  address  them  in  soft  tones ;  do 
nothing  to  frighten  them ;  and  never 
jerk  or  roughly  handle  them. 

Avoid  angry  words  and  violence 
both  to  a  child,  and  in  its  presence, 
by  which  means  a  naturally  violent 
child  will  be  trained  to  gentleness. 
Moderate  any  propensity  of  a  child 
such  as  anger,  greediness  for  food, 
cunning,  &c.,  which  appears  too  ac- 
tive. Show  him  no  example  of  these. 
Let  the  mother  be,  and  let  her  select 
servants  such  as  she  wishes  her  child 
to  be.  The  youngest  child  is  affected 
by  the  conduct  of  those  in  whose  arms 
he  lives.  Cultivate  and  express  benev- 
olence and  cheerfulness;  in  such  an 
atmosphere  a  child  must  become  be- 
nevolent and  cheerful. 

Let  a  mother  feel  as  she  ought,  and 
she  will  look  fl»  she  feels.  Much  of  a 
child's  earliest  moral  training  is  by 
looks  and  jestures.  When  necessary, 
exhibit  firmness  and  authority,  always 
with  perfect  temper,  composure  and 
self-possession.  Never  give  the  child 
that  which  it  cries  for;  and  avoid 
being  too  ready  in  answering  chil- 
dren*s  demands,  else  they  become  im- 
patient of  refusal,  and  selfish.  When 
the  child  is  most  violent,  the  mother 
should  be  most  calm  and  silent  Out- 
screaming  a  screaming  child  is  as  use- 
less as  it  is  mischievous.  Steady  denial 
of  the  object  screamed  for  is  the  best 
cure  for  screaming.  In  such  contests 
witnesses  should  withdraw,  and  leave 
mother  and  child  alone.  A  child  is 
verv  ready  to  look  around,  and  attract 
the* aid  of  foreign  sympathy  in  its  little 
rebellions. 

Never  promise  to  give  when  the 


child  leaves  off  crying;  let  the  crying 
be  the  reason  for  not  giving.  Con- 
stant warning,  reproofs,  threats  and 
entreaties,  as  let  that  alone,  be  quiet, 
how  naughty  you  are,  &c.,  all  uttered 
in  haste  and  irritation  are  most  perni- 
cious* No  fixed  or  definite  moral  im- 
provement, but  the  reverse,  results  from 
this  too  common  practice.  Watch  de- 
stiructiveness  shown  in  fly  and  insect 
killing,  and  smashing  and  breaking, 
quarreling  and  striking!  Never  en- 
courage revenge.  Never  allow  a  child 
to  witness  the  killing  of  animals.  Coun- 
terwork secretiveness  by  exposing  its 
manoeuvres^  Regulate  notions  of  prop- 
erty — one's  own  and  another's.  Never 
stnke  a  child  or  teach  it  to  strike^again. 
Never  tell  a  child  to  beat  or  threaten 
any  animal  or  object — Chambers, 


SOCIETY. 

PERHAPS  the  interests  of  true  friend- 
ship, elegant  conversation,  mental 
improvement,  social  pleasure,  natural 
duty,  and  conjugal  comfort,  never  re- 
ceived such  a  blow  as  when  Fashion 
issued  out  that  arbitrary  and  universal 
decree,  that  every  body  mtist  be  ac- 
quainted with  every  body;  together 
with  that  consequent  authoritative,  but 
rather  inconvenient  clause,  that  every 
body  must  go  everywhere  every  night 
The  implicit  and  devout  obedience 
paid  to  this  law  is  incompatible  with 
the  very  being  of  friendship ;  for  as  the 
circle  of  acquaintance  expands,  and  it 
will  be  continually  expanding,  the  af- 
fections will  be  beaten  out  into  such 
thin  lamina  as  to  leave  little  solidity 
remaining.  The  heart,  which  is  con- 
tinually exhausting  itself  in  professions, 
grows  cold  and  hard.  The  feelings  of 
kindness  diminish  in  proportion  as  the 
expression  of  it  becomes  more  diffuse 
and  indiscriminate.  The  \evj  traces 
of  simplicity  and  Godly  sincerity  in  a 
delicate  female  wear  away  impercepti- 
bly by  constant  collision  with  the  world 
at  large.  And  perhaps  no  woman  takes 
so  litUe  interest  in  the  happiness  of  her 
real  friends  as  she  whose  affections  are 
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incessantly  evaporating  in  universal 
eiviiities,  as  she  who  is  saying  fond 
and  flattering  things  at  random  to  a 
circle  of  five  hundred  people  every 
night 

AND   LITSRATURE. 

The  time  nightly  expended  in  late 
{^ale  vigils  is  expended  by  the  li^ht 
of  &r  other  lamps  than  those  which 
are  fed  by  the  student's  oil;  and  if 
feinilies  are  to  be  found  who  are  neg- 
lected, through  too  much  study  in  the 
mistress,  it  will  probably  be  proved  to 
Hojle  and  not  Homer,  who  has  thus 
robbed  her  children  of  her  time  and 
affections.  For  one  family  which  has 
been  neglected  by  the  mother's  passion 
for  books,  an  hundred  have  been  de- 
serted through  her  passion  for  play. 
The  husband  of  a  fashionable  woman 
will  not  often  find  that  the  library  is 
the  apartment  the  expenses  of  which 
in?olve  him  in  debt  or  disgrace. 

And  for  one  literary  slattern  who 
now  manifests  her  indifference  to  her 
husband  by  neglect  of  her  person,  there 
are  scores  of  elegant  spendthrifts  who 
ruin  theirs  by  excess  of  decoration. 

Nay,  I  digress  a  little  while  I  remark 
^t  I  am  far  from  asserting  that  litera- 
ture has  never  filled  women  with  vanity 
and  self  conceit ;  the  contrary  is  too 
obvious,  and  it  happens  in  this  as  in 
other  cases  that  a  few  characters  con- 
spicuously absurd  have  served  to  bring 
a  whole  order  into  ridicule.  But  I  will 
assert  that  in  general  those  whom  books 
are  supposed  to  have  spoiled,  would  in 
(^[eneral  have  been  spoiled  without  them. 
She  who  is  a  vain  pedant,  because  she 
has  read  much,  has  probably  that  de- 
fect in  her  mind  which  would  have 
made  her  a  vain  fool  if  she  had  read 
nothing. 

It  is  not  her  having  more  knowledge, 
but  less  sense,  which  makes  her  insuf- 
ferable; and  ignorance  would  have 
added  little  to  her  value,  for  it  is  not 
what  she  has,  but  what  she  wants,  that 
makes  her  unpleasant  The  truth,  how- 
ever, probably  lies  here,  that  while  her 
voderstanding  was  improved,  the  tem- 
pers of  her  heart  were  neglected,  and 


that  in  cultivating  the  fame  of  a  aavante 
she  lost  the  humility  of  a  Christian. 
But  these  instances,  too,  furnish  only  a 
fresh  argument  for  the  general  cultiva- 
tion of  the  female  mind. 

The  wider  diffusion  of  sound  knowl- 
edge would  remove  that  temptation  to 
be  vain  which  may  be  excited  by  its 
rarity. 

From  the  union  of  an  unfurnished 
mind  with  a  cold  heart,  there  results 
a  kind  of  necessity  for  dissipation. 
The  very  term  gives  an  idea  of  mental 
imbecility.  That  which  a  working 
and  fatigued  mind  requires  is  relaxa- 
tion; it  requires  to  unbend  itself;  to 
slacken  its  efforts,  to  relieve  it  from 
its  exertions ;  while  amusement  is  the 
business  of  public  minds,  and  is  carried 
on  with  a  length  and  seriousness  in- 
compatible with  the  refreshing  idea  of 
relaxation.  But  while  we  would  assert 
that  a  woman  of  cultivated  intellect  is 
not  driven  by  the  same  necessity  as 
others  into  the  giddy  whirl  of  public 
resort,  who  but  regrets  that  real  culti- 
vation does  not  inevitably  preserve  her 
from  it?  No  wonder  that  inanity  of 
character — that  vanity  of  mind  —  that 
torpid  ignorance — should  plunge  into 
dissipation  as  their  natural  refuge ; 
should  seek  to  bury  their  insignificance 
in  the  crowd  of  pressing  multitudes, 
and  hope  to  escape  analysis  and  detec- 
tion in  the  undistinguished  mass  of 
mixed  assemblies. 

TAere  attrition  rubs  all  bodies  smooth 
and  makes  all  alike !  thither  superficial 
and  external  accomplishments  natural- 
ly fly  as  to  their  proper  scene  of  action; 
as  to  a  field  where  competition  in  such 
perfections  is  in  perpetual  exercise; 
where  the  laurels  of  admiration  are  to 
be  won ;  whence  the  trophies  of  vanity 
may  be  carried  off  triumphantly. — 
Hannah  More, 


The  true  motives  of  our  actions,  like 
the  real  pipes  of  an  organ,  are  usually 
concealed.  But  the  gilded  and  the 
hollow  pretext  is  pompously  pla.ed  in 
the  front  for  show. 
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KANE'S  ARCTIC  EXPLORATIONS. 

rpHE  mekns  necessary  for  making  a 
i  second  voyage  to  the  Arctic  re- 
gions were  furnished  by  Mr.  Grinnell, 
our  countryman,  Mr.  Peabody  of  Lon- 
don, the  Geographical  Society  of  New 
York,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  and 
other  friends  and  scientific  associations. 
Mr.  Grinnell  again  furnished  the  Ad- 
vance, a  hermaphrodite  brig  of  onehun- 
dred  and  forty-four  tons,  the  same 
vessel  in  which  Dr.  Kane  had  made 
his  previous  voyage  under  Lieutenant 
De  Haven.  Her  crew  when  she  left 
New  York  consisted  only  of  seventeen 
men,  including  oflScers,  ten  of  whom 
were  volunteers  from  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
The  regulations  of  the  crew  were  sim- 
ple, but  all  that  were  necessary,  and 
were  rigidly  adhered  to  throughout 
their  long  and  dangerous  voyage. 
These  included,  first,  absolute  subor- 
dination to  the  officer  in  command,  or 
bis  delegate ;  second,  abstinence  from 
all  intoxicating  liquors,  except  when 
dispensed  by  special  order ;  third,  the 
habitual  disuse  of  profane  language. 
The  plan  of  search  as  delineated  by 
Dr.  Kane  previous  to  sailing,  was  based 
upon  the  probable  extension  of  Green- 
land to  the  far  north,  believing  that 
the  search  for  the  lost  party  would 
be  more  likely  to  terminate  success- 
fully by  following  the  western  coast  of 
Greenland  to  the  open  sea,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  had  been  inferred,  and 
that  progress  to  the  west  could  be 
made  as  easily  from  northern  Green- 
land as  from  Wellington  channel. 

The  outfit  was  simple  enough,  and 
in  some  respects  sadly  deficient  as  the 
events  of  the  voyage  proved  ;  but  it 
was  as  ample  as  the  means  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Kane  would  admit 
They  consisted  of  a  few  rough  boards 
to  serve  for  housing  over  the  brig  in 
winter,  and  some  canvas  and  India 
rubber  tents,  with  a  number  of  care- 
fully built  sledges.  Their  provisions 
consisted  of  two  thousand  pounds  of 
pemmican,  a  quantity  of  Borden's 
meat-biscuit,  dried   potatoes,   pickled 


cabbage,  and  dried  fruits,  with  salt 
beef  and  pork,  hard  biscuit  and  flour; 
a  valuable  set  of  instruments  for  ob- 
servation, and  a  well  chosen  library 
were  added. 

Dr.  Kane  sailed  from  New  York 
May  30th,  1853,  escorted  by  steamers 
to  the  narrows.  He  and  his  compan- 
ions took  their  departure  amidst  the 
cheers  and  salutes  of  their  friends. 

In  eighteen  days  they  arrived  at 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  and  were  re- 
ceived by  the  authorities  very  cordi- 
ally. A  quantity  of  fresh  provisions 
were  added  to  their  stock,  and  a  team 
of  ten  noble  dogs,  for  the  purpose  of 
sledge  travel,  the  gift  of  Governor 
Hamilton.  Stopping  only  two  days 
at  this  island,  they  again  put  to  sea, 
shaped  their  course  for  Greenland,  and 
on  the  1st  of  July  entered  the  harbor 
of  Fiskemaes,  amidst  the  greeting  of 
the  whole  population*  from  the  sur- 
rounding rocks.  Here  Dr.  Kane  took 
in  a  supply  of  such  provisions  as  the* 
place  afforded,  chiefly  fish ;  and  that 
his  dogs  might  be  well  supplied  with 
fresh  meat  and  fish,  hi  red  a  young 
Esquimaux  hunter — Hans  Cristian 
was  his  name,  and  is  as  great  a  favor- 
ite with  the  reader  as  he  was  with  Dr. 
Kane  and  his  men.  Hans  stipulated, 
in  addition  to  his  very  moderate 
wages,  that  a  couple  of  barrels  of 
bread  and  fifty-two  pounds  of  pork 
should  be  left  with  his  mother,  to 
which  was  added  a  rifle  and  a  new 
kayak. 

Directing  their  course  northward, 
and  occasionally  touching  along  the 
Greenland  coast  to  supply  themselves 
with  furs  and  Esquimaux  dogs,  to 
meet  the  future  exigencies  of  the  voy- 
age, without  meeting  with  any  inci- 
dent of  unusual  interest,  until  July 
29th,  when,  after  eight  hours  of  hard 
labor  they  made  fast  to  an  iceberg, 
when  Dr.  Kane  says : 

**  We  had  hardly  a  breathing  spell, 
before  we  were  startled  by  a  set  of 
loud  crackling  sounds  above  us ;  and 
small  fragments  of  ice  not  larger  than 
a  walnut  began  to  dot  the  water  like 
the  first  drops  of  a  summer  shower. 
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TIm  indications  wero  too  plain :  we 
liad  barely  time  to  oast  off  before  the 
&ce  of  the  berg  fell  in  ruins,  crashing 
like  near  artillery. 

^  Our  position  in  the  mean  time  had 
been  critical,  a  gale  blowing  off  the 
shore,  and  the  floes  closing  and  scud- 
ding rapidly.  We  lost  some  three 
hundred  and  sixty  fathoms  of  whale 
Dne,  which  were  caught  in  the  floes, 
and  had  to  be  cut  away  to  release  us 
from  the  drift.  It  was  a  hard  night 
ioT  boatwork,  particularly  with  those 
of  the  party  who  were  taking  their 
int  lessons  in  floe  navigation." 
He  continues : 

"We  passed  the  *  Crimson  Cliffs' 
of  Sir  John  Boss  in  the  forenoon  of 
August  5th.  The  patches  of  red  snow, 
from  which  they  derive  their  name, 
eoold  be  seen  clearly  at  the  distance  of 
ten  miles  from  the  coast.  It  had  a 
fae  deep  rose  hue,  not  at  all  like  the 
*  brown  stain  which  I  noticed  when  I 
i«w  here  before.  All  the  gorges  and 
ravines  in  which  the  snows  had  lodged 
were  deeply  tinted  with  it  I  had  no 
difficulty  now  in  justifying  the  some- 
what poetical  nomenclature  which  Sir 
John  Franklin  applied  to  this  locality; 
for  if  the  snowy  surface  were  more 
diffused,  as  it  is,  no  doubt,  earlier  in  the 
season,  crimson  would  be  the  prevail- 
ing color. 

*^Late  at  night  we  passed  Conical 
Rock,  the  most  insulated  and  conspic- 
Qous  landmark  of  this  coast ;  and,  still 
later,  Wolstenholme  and  Saunder's 
laiands,  and  Oomenak,  the  place  of  the 
*  North  Star's'  winter  quarters  —  an 
admirable  day's  run ;  and  so  ends  the 
5th  of  August  We  are  standing 
along,  with  studding  sails  set,  and 
open  water  before  us,  fast  nearing  our 
icene  of  labor.  We  have  already  got 
to  work  sewing  up  bags  and  preparing 
iledgea  for  our  campaignings  on  the 
ice.'' 
August  7th  he  writes: 
^  'On  our  left  is  a  capacious  bay ;  and 
deep  in  its  north-eastern  recesses  we 
can  see  a  glacier  issuing  from  a  fiord.' 
We  knew  this  bay  familiarly  after- 
ward, as  the  residence  of  a  body  of 


Esquimaux  with  whom  we  had  many 
associations;  but  we  little  dreamt 
then  that  it  would  bear  the  name  of  a 

fallant  friend,  who  found  there  the 
rst  traces  of  our  escape.  A  small 
cluster  of  rocks,  hidden  at  times  by  the 
sea,  gave  evidence  of  the  violent  tidal 
action  about  them. 

"  *  As  we  neared  the  west  end  of  Lit- 
tleton Island,  after  breakfast  this  morn- 
ing, I  ascended  to  the  crow's-nest,  and 
saw  to  my  sorrow  the  ominous  blink 
of  ice  ahead.  The  wind  has  been 
freshening  for  a  couple  of  days  from 
the  northward,  and  if  it  continues  it 
will  bring  down  the  floes  on  us. 

*  **  My  mind  has  been  made  up  from 
the  first  that  we  are  to  force  our  way 
to  the  north  as  far  as  the  elements  will 
let  us;  and  I  feel  the  importance 
therefore  of  securing  a  place  of  retreat, 
that  in  case  of  disaster  we  may  not  be 
altogether  at  large.  Besides,  we  have 
now  reached  one  of  the  points,  at 
which,  if  any  one  is  to  follow  us,  he 
might  look  for  some  trace  to  guide 
him.' 

"  I  determined  to  leave  a  cairn  on 
Littleton  Island,  and  to  deposit  a  boat 
with  a  supply  of  stores  in  some  conve- 
nient pla<je  near  it  One  of  our  whale- 
boats  had  been  crushed  in  Melville 
Bay,  and  Francis's  metallic  life-boat 
was  the  only  one  I  could  spare.  Its 
length  did  not  exceed  twenty  feet  and 
our  crew  of  twenty  could  hardly  stow 
themselves  in  it  with  even  a  few  days' 
rations ;  but  it  was  air-chambered  and 
buoyant 

'*  Selecting  from  our  stock  of  pro- 
visions and  field  equipage  such  por- 
tions as  we  might  by  good  luck  be  able 
to  dispense  with,  and  adding  with  re- 
luctant liberality  some  blankets  and  a 
few  yards  of  India-rubber  cloth,  we 
set  out  in  search  of  a  spot  for  our  first 
depot  It  was  essential  that  it  should 
be  upon  the  mainland  ;  for  the  rapid 
tides  might  so  wear  away  the  ice  as  to 
make  an  island  inaccessible  to  a  foot- 
party  ;  and  yet  it  was  desirable  that, 
while  secure  against  the  action  of  sea 
and  ice,  it  should  be  appfoachable  by 
boats.     We  found  such  a  place  after 
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some  pretty  cold  rowing.  It  was  off 
the  northeast  cape  of  Littleton,  and 
hore  S.S.E.  from  Cape  Hatherton, 
which  loomed  in  the  distance  above 
the  fog.  Here  we  buried  our  life-boat 
with  her  little  cargo.  We  placed 
along  her  gunwale  the  heaviest  rocks 
we  could  handle,  and,  filling  up  the 
interstices  with  stones  and  sods  of  an- 
dromeda  and  moss,  poured  sand  and 
water  among  the  layers.  This,  frozen 
at  once  into  a  solid  mass,  might  be 
bard  enough,  we  hoped,  to  resist  the 
claws  of  the  polar  bear. 

**  We  found  to  our  surprise,  that  we 
were  not  the  first  human  beings  who 
had  sought  a  shelter  in  this  desolate 
spot  A  few  ruined  walls  here  and 
there  showed  that  it  had  once  been 
the  seat  of  a  rude  settlement ;  and  in 
the  little  knoll  which  we  cleared  away 
to  cover  in  our  storehouse  of  valuables 
we  found  the  mortal  remains  of  their 
former  inhabitants. 

"Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  sad 
and  homeless  than  these  memorials  of 
extinct  life.  Hardly  a  vestige  of  growth 
was  traceable  on  the  bare  ice-rubbed 
rocks ;  and  the  huts  resembled  so  much 
the  broken  fragments  that  surrounded 
them,  that  at  first  sight  it  was  hard  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other.  Wal- 
rus bones  lay  about  in  all  directions, 
showing  that  this  animal  had  furnished 
the  staple  of  subsistence.  There  were 
some  remains  too  of  the  fox  and  the 
narwhal ;  but  I  found  no  signs  of  the 
seal  or  reindeer. 

**  These  Esquimaux  have  no  mother 
earth  to  receive  their  dead  ;  but  they 
seat  them  as  in  the  attitude  of  repose, 
the  knees  drawn  close  to  the  body,  and 
enclose  them  in  a  sack  of  skins.  The 
implements  of  the  living  man  are  then 
grouped  around  him ;  they  are  covered 
with  a  rude  dome  of  stones,  and  a 
cairn  is  piled  above.  This  simple  cen- 
otaph will  remain  intact  for  generation 
after  generation.  The  Esquimaux  never 
disturb  a  grave. 

"  From  one  of  the  graves  I  took  sev- 
eral perforated  and  rudely-fashioned 
pieces  of  walrus  ivory,  evidently  parts 
of  sledge  and  lance  gear.    But  wood 


must  have  been  even  more  scarce  with 
them  than  with  the  natives  of  Baffin's 
Bay  north  of  the  Melville  glacier.  We 
found,  for  instance,  a  child's  toy 
spear,  which,  though  elaborately  tipped 
with  ivory,  had  its  wooden  handle 
pieced  out  of  four  separate  bits,  all 
carefully  patched  and  bound  with  skin. 
No  piece  was  more  than  six  inches 
in  length,  or  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. 

"  We  found  other  traces  of  Esqui- 
maux, both  on  Littleton  Island  and  in 
Shoal-Water  Cove,  near  it.  They  con- 
sisted of  huts,  graves,  places  of  deposit 
for  meat,  and  rocks  arranged  as  fox- 
traps.  These  were  evidently  very  an- 
cient ;  but  they  were  so  well  preserved, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  say  how  long 
they  had  been  abandoned,  whether  for 
fifty  or  a  hundred  years  before. 

"Our  stores  deposited,  it  was  our 
next  ofiice  to  erect  a  beacon,  and  in- 
trust to  it  our  tidings.  We  chose  for 
this  purpose  the  Western  Cape  of  Lit- 
tleton kland,  as  more  conspicuous 
than  Cape  Hatherton  ;  built  our  cairn ; 
wedged  a  staff  into  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks ;  and,  spreading  flag,  hailed  its 
folds  with  three  cheers  as  they  ex- 
panded in  the  cold  midnight  breeze. 
These  important  duties  performed, — 
the  more  lightly,  let  me  say,  for  this 
little  flicker  of  enthusiasm, —  we  re- 
joined the  brig  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  7th,  and  forced  on  again  to- 
ward the  north,  beating  against  wind 
and  tide." 

Of  the  dogs  he  had  procured  for 
sledge-traveling,  he  says: 

"  More  bother  with  these  wretched 
dogs  ;  worse  than  a  street  of  Constan- 
tinople emptied  upon  our  decks  ;  the 
unruly,  thieving,  wild-beast  packt 
Not  a  bear's  paw,  or  an  Esquimaux 
cranium,  or  basket  of  mosses,  or  any 
specimen  whatever,  can  leave  your 
hands  for  a  moment  without  their 
making  a  rush  at  it,  and,  after  a  yelp- 
ing scramble,  swallowing  it  at  a  gulp. 
I  have  seen  them  attempt  a  whole 
feather  bed ;  and  here,  this  very  morn- 
ing, one  of  my  Karsuk  brutes  has  eaten 
up  two  entire  birds^-nests  which  I  had 
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jost  befbre  gathered  from  the  rocks ; 
ieatbere,  filth,  pebbles,  and  moss, —  a 
peckfbl  at  the  least  One  was  a  per- 
fect specimen  of  the  nest  of  the  tridao- 
tyl,  the  other  of  the  big  burgomaster. 

**  When  we  reach  a  floe,  or  berg,  or 
temporary  harbor,  they  start  out  in  a 
body,  neither  voic^  nor  lash  restrain- 
ing them,  and  scamper  off  like  a  drove  k 
of  hogs  in  an  Illinois  oak-opening. 
Two  of  our  largest  left  themselves  be- 
hind at  Fog  Inlet,  and  we  had  to  send 
c^  a  boat-party  to-day  to  their  rescue. 
It  cost  a  pull  through  ice  and  water  of 
abont  eight  miles  before  they  foimd 
the  recreants,  fat  and  saucy,  beside 
the  carcass  of  the  dead  narwhal.  Af- 
ter more  than  an  hour  spent  in  at- 
tempts to  catch  them,  one  was  tied 
tod  brought  on  board ;  but  the  other 
micidal  scamp  had  to  be  left  to  his 
fcte." 

During  the  latter  part  of  August 
tnd  the  first  of  September,  as  the  diffi- 
cuHies  of  the  voyage  increased,  most 
of  the  company  were  in  favor  of  re- 
toniing  southward,  and  giving  up  a 
vinter  search.  After  a  consultation. 
Dr.  Kane  fitted  up  a  whale-boat  for  a 
voyage  among  the  ice,  and  set  off  with 
a  portion  of  the  crew  to  reconnoiter 
their  position.  After  an  absence  of 
several  days  he  found  a  bay  which 
eombined  all  the  requisites  of  a  good 
winter  harbor  for  tne  Advance.  Of 
hit  return  to  the  ship  he  says : 

'^My  comrades  gathered  anxiously 
around  me,  waiting  for  the  news.  I 
told  them  in  few  words  of  the  results 
of  our  journey,  and  why  I  had  deter- 
mined upon  remaining,  and  gave  at 
once  the  order  to  warp  in  between  the 
islands.  We  found  here  seven-fathom 
soundings  and  a  perfect  shelter  from 
the  outside  ice ;  and  thus  laid  our  lit- 
tle brig  in  the  harbor,  which  we  were 
fited  never  to  leave  together, —  a  long 
resting-place  to  her  mdeed,  for  the 
laroe  ice  is  around  her  still.'' 

September  1 0th,  he  writes : 

"  We  have  plenty  of  responsible 
work  before  us.  The  long  'night  in 
which  no  man  can  work '  is  close  at 
hand :  in  another  month  we  shall  lose 


the  sun.  Astronomically,  he  should 
disappear  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Oc- 
tober if  our  horizon  were  free;  but  it 
is  obstructed  by  a  mountain  ridge, 
and,  making  all  allowance  for. refrac- 
tion, we  can  not  count  on  seeing  him 
after  the  10th. 

'*  First  and  foremost,  we  have  to  un- 
stow  the  hold,  and  deposit  its  contents 
in  the  storehouse  on  Butler  Island. 
Brooks  and  a  party  are  now  briskly 
engaged  in  this  double  labor,  running 
loaded  boats  along  a  canal  that  has 
to  be  recut  every  morning. 

**  Next  comes  the  catering  for  winter 
diet.  We  have  little  or  no  game  as 
yet  in  Smith's  Sound  ;  and,  though  the 
traces  of  deer  that  we  have  ol«erved 
may  be  followed  by  the  animals  them- 
selves, I  can  not  calculate  upon  them 
as  a  resource.  I  am  without  the  her- 
metically-sealed meats  of  our  last  voy- 
age; and  the  use  of  salt  meat  in 
circumstances  like  ours  is  never  safe. 
A  fresh-water  pond,  which  fortunately 
remains  open  at  Medary,  gives  roe  a 
chance  for  some  further  experiments 
in  freshening  this  portion  of  our  stock. 
Steaks  of  salt  junk,  artistically  out,  are 
strung  on  lines  like  a  countrywoman's 
dried  apples,  and  soaked  in  festoons 
under  the  ice.  The  salmon-trout  and 
salt  codfish  which  we  bought  at  Fisk- 
emaes  are  placed  in  barrels,  perforated 
to  permit  a  constant  circulation  of 
fresh  water  through  them.  Our  pick- 
led cabbage  is  similarly  treated,  after 
a  little  potash  has  been  used  to  neu- 
tralize the  acid.  All  these  are  sub- 
mitted to  twelve  hours  of  alternate 
soaking  and  freezing,  the  crust  of  ice 
being  removed  from  them  before  each 
immersion.  This  is  the  steward's  prov- 
ince, and  a  most  important  one  it  is. 

"  Every  one  else  is  well  employed  ; 
McGary  arranging  and  Bonsall  making 
the  inventory  of  our  stores;  Ohlsen 
and  Petersen  building  our  deck-house ; 
while  I  am  devising  the  plan  of  an  ar- 
chitectural interior,  which  is  to  com- 
bine, of  course,  the  utmost  venation, 
room,  dryness,  warmth,  genpl 
commodation,  comfort, —  m  m  \i 
all  the  appliances  of  health. 


ac- 
word, 
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<<  We  have  made  a  comfortable  dog- 
house  on  Butler  Island ;  but  though 
our  Esquimaux  canaille  are  witluQ 
fieent  of  our  cheeses  there,  one  of 
which  they  ate  yesterday  for  lunch, 
they  can  not  be  persuaded  to  sleep 
away  from  the  vessel.  They  prefer 
the  bare  snow,  where  they  can  couch 
within  the  sound  of  our  voices,  to  a 
warm  kennel  upon  the  rocks.  Strange 
that  this  dog-distinguishing  trait  of  af- 
fection for  man  should  show  itself  in 
an  animal  so  imperfectly  reclaimed 
from  a  savage  state  that  he  can  hardly 
be  caught  when  wanted  I " 

"  September  1 3, — *  Besides  preparing 
/>ur  winter  quarters,  I  am  engaged  in 
the  preliminary  arrangements  for  my 
provision-depots  along  the  Greenland 
coast.  Mr.  Kennedy  is,  I  believe,  the 
only  one  of  my  predecessors  who  haa 
used  October  and  November  for  Arctic 
field- woi^ ;  but  I  deem  it  important  to 
our  movements  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  that  the  depots  in  advance 
should  be  made  before  the  darkness 
sets  in.  I  purpose  arranging  three  of 
them  at  intervals, — pushing  them  as 
far  as  I  can, — to  contain  in  all  some 
twelve  hundred  pounds  of  provision,  of 
which  eight  hundred  will  be  pemmi- 
can.'  I 

"My  plans  of  future  search  were 
directly  dependent  upon  the  success  of 
these  operations  of  the  fall.  With  a 
chain  of  pro^sion-depots  along  the 
coast  of  Greenland,  I  could  readily  ex- 
tend my  travel  by  dogs.  These  noble 
animals  formed  the  basis  of  my  future 
plans :  the  only  drawback  to  their  effi- 
ciency as  a  means  of  travel  was  their 
inability  to  carry  the  heavy  loads  of 
provender  essential  for  their  support, 
A  badly-fed  or  heavily-loaded  dog  is 
useless  for  a  long  journey ;  but  with 
relays  of  provisions  I  could  start  empty, 
and  fill  up  at  our  final  station. 

^'My  dogs  were  both  Esquimaux 
and  Newfoundlanders.  Of  these  last 
I  had  ten :  they  were  to  be  carefully 
broken^  to  travel  by  voice  without  the 
whip,  and  were  expected  to  be  very 
useful  for  heavy  draught,  as  their 
tractability  would  allow  the  driver  to 


regulate  their  pace.  I  was  already  train- 
ing them  in  a  light  sledg^,  to  drivd, 
unlike  the  Esquimaux,  two  abreast, 
with  a  regular  harness,  a  breast-collar 
of  flat  leather,  and  a  pair  of  traces. 
Six  of  them  made  a  powerful  travel- 
ing-team; and  four  could  carry  me 
and  my  instruments,  for  short  joumeja 
around  the  brig,  with  great  ease." 

They  reared  an  observatory  near  the 
ship,  and  sent  out  their  depot  parties 
to  make  caches  of  provisions.  These 
caches  were  buried  in  the  snow,  and 
covered  with  sand  and  ^avel*— the 
whole  being  drenched  with  water  and 
frozen  solid,  so  as  to  resist  the  depre- 
dations of  the  polar  bear;  but  their 
efforts  to  do  this  were  useless,  for  thev 
found  in  the  ^ring  that  the  bears  had 
helped  themselves  to  all  these  stores 
of  provisions.  The  long  and  dreaded 
night  of  the  Arctic  winter  came  rapidlv 
upon  them,  and  its  effect  upon  both 
men  and  dogs  were  disastrous  in  the 
extreme.  lUw  potato  grated  was  the 
inviting  fresh  food  prescribed  for  scur- 
vy, but  some  of  the  crew  refused  it 
absolutely. 

"•  The  month  of  March  brought  back 
to  us  the  perpetual  day.  The  sunshine 
had  reached  our  deck  on  the  last  day 
of  February :  we  needed  it  to  cheer  us. 
We  were  not  as  pale  as  my  experience 
in  Lancaster  Sound  had  foretold  ;  but 
the  scurvy-spots  that  mottled  our  faces 
gave  sore  proof  of  the  trials  we  had 
undei^ne.  It  was  plain  that  we  were 
all  of  us  unfit  for  arduous  travel  on 
foot  at  the  intense  temperatures  of  the 
nominal  spring ;  and  the  return  of  the 
sun,  by  increasing  the  evaporation  from 
the  fioes,  threatened  ns  with  a  recur- 
rence of  still  severer  weather. 

"  But  I  felt  that  our  work  was  un- 
finished. The  great  object  of  the 
expedition  challenged  us  to  a  more 
northward  exploration.  My  dogs,  that 
I  had  counted  on  so  largely,  the  nine 
splendid  Newfoundlanders  and  thirty- 
five  Esquimaux  of  six  months  before, 
had  perished ;  there  were  only  six  sur- 
vivors of  the  whole  pack,  and  one  of 
these  was  unfit  for  draught.  Still, 
they  formed  my  principal  reliance,  and 
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I  busied  mpelf  from  the  yery  begin- 
ning of  the  month  in  training  Uiem  to 
run  together." 

Near  the  middle  of  March  a  depot 
party  was  sent  out,  and  the  suffering 
they  encountered  before  their  return 
was  more  severe  than  anything  else 
experienced  during  the  whole  voyage. 
The  following  is  the  account  of  it : 

**  We  wert  at  work  cheerfully,  sew- 
ing away  at  the  skins  of  some  mocca- 
sins by  the  blaze  of  our  lamps,  when 
toward  midnight,  we  heard  the  noise 
of  steps  above,  and  the  next  minute 
Soatag,  Ohisen,  and  Petersen  came 
down  into  the  cabin.  Their  manner 
startled  me  even  more  than  their  un- 
expected appearance  on  board.  They 
were  swollen  and  haggard,  and  hardly 
able  to  speak. 

•*  Their  story  was  a  fearful  one. 
Tliey  had  left  their  eompanions  in  the 
ice,  risking  their  own  lives  to  bring  us 
the  news :  Brooks,  Baker,  Wilson,  and 
Pierre  were  lying  frozen  and  disabled. 
Where  f  They  could  not  tell :  some- 
vliere  in  among  the  hummocks  to  the 
BOfth  and  east;  it  was drifUng heavily 
romid  them  when  they  parted.  Irish 
Tom  had  stayed  by  to  feed  and  care 
far  the  others;  but  the  chances  were 
lonely  against  them.  It  was  in  vain 
to  question  them  further.  They  had 
eridently  traveled  a  great  distance,  for 
Aey  were  sinking  with  fatigue  and 
bmger,  and  could  hardly  be  rallied 
em>Dgh  to  tell  us  the  direction  in  which 
tbey  had  come. 

**  My  first  impulse  was  to  move  on 
tke  instant  with  an  unencumbered 
ptrty ;  a  rescue,  to  be  effective  or  even 
iiopefaly  could  not  be  too  prompt 
What  pressed  on  my  mind  most  was, 
vbere  the  sufferers  were  to  be  looked 
for  amon^  the  drifts.  Ohisen  seemed 
to  have  his  Acuities  rather  more  at 
eommand  than  his  associates,  and  I 
tbought  that  he  might  assist  us  as  a 
^nde ;  bat  he  was  sinking  with  ex- 
bmtion,  and  if  he  went  with  us  we 
But  carry  him. 

"*  There  was  not  one  moment  to  be 
lost  While  some  were  still  busy  with 
tbe  new-comers  and  getting  ready  a 


hasty  meal,  others  were  rigging  out 
the  "Little  WHlie"  with  a  buffalo- 
cover,  a  small  tent,  and  a  package  of 
pemmican  ;  and,  as  soon  as  we  could 
hurry  through  our  arrangements,  Ohi- 
sen was  strapped  on  in  a  fur  bag,  his 
legs  wrapped  in  dog-skins  and  eider- 
down, and  we  were  off  upon  the  ice. 
Our  party  consisted  of  nine  and  mysell 
We  carried  only  the  clothes  on  our 
backs.  The  thermometer  stood  at 
forty-six  degrees,  seventy-eight  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point. 

"A  well-known  peculiar  tower  of 
ice,  called  by  the  men  the  "  Pinnacle 
Berg,"  served  as  our  first  landmark ; 
other  iceberfirs  of  colossal  size,  which 
stretched  in  long  beaded  lines  across 
the  bay,  helped  to  guide  us  afterward; 
and  it  was  not  until  we  had  traveled 
for  sixteen  hours  that  we  began  to  lose 
our  way. 

"  We  knew  that  our  lost  companions 
must  be  somewhere  in  the  area  before 
us,  within  a  radius  of  forty  miles.  Mr. 
Ohisen,  who  had  been  for  fifty  hours 
without  rest,  fell  asleep  as  soon  as  we 
b^an  to  move,  and  awoke  now  with 
unequivocal  signs  of  mental  disturb- 
ance. It  became  evident  that  he  had 
lost  the  bearing  of  the  icebergs,  which 
in  form  and  color  endlessly  repeated 
themselves;  and  the  uniformity  of  the 
vast  field  of  snow  utterly  forbade  the 
hope  of  local  landmarks. 

"  Pushing  ahead  of  the  party,  and 
clambering  over  some  rugged  ice-piles, 
I  came  to  a  long  level  floe,  which  I 
thought  might  probably  have  attracted 
the  eyes  of  weaiy  men  in  circumstances 
like  our  own.  It  was  a  light  conjec- 
ture ;  but  it  was  enough  to  turn  the 
scale,  for  there  was  no  other  to  balance 
it  I  gave  orders  to  abandon  the 
sledge,  and  disperse  in  search  of  foot- 
marks. We  raised  our  tent,  placed 
our  pemmican  in  cache,  except  a  small 
allowance  for  each  man  to  carry  on  his 
person ;  and  poor  Ohisen,  now  just 
able  to  keep  his  legs,  was  liberated 
from  his  bag.  The  thermometer  had 
fallen  by  this  time  to  forty-nine  de- 
grees, and  the  wind  was  setting  in 
sharply  from  the  northwest    It  was 
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out  of  the  question  to  halt :  it  required 
brisk  exercise  to  keep  us  from  freezing. 
I  could  not  even  melt  ice  for  water ; 
and,  at  these  temperatures,  any  resort 
to  snow  for  the  purpose  of  allaying 
thirst  was  followed  by  bloody  lips  and 
tongue  :  it  burnt  like  caustic. 

*^  It  was  indispensable  then  that  we 
should  move  on,  looking  out  for  traces 
as  we  went  Yet  when  the  men  were 
ordered  to  spread  themselves,  so  as  to 
multiply  their  chances,  though  they  all 
obeyed  heartily,  some  painful  impress 
of  solitary  danger,  or  perhaps  it  may 
have  been  the  varying  configuration  of 
the  ice-field,  kept  them  closing  up  con- 
tinually into  a  single  group.  The 
strange  manner  in  which  some  of  us 
were  affected  I  now  attribute  as  much 
to  shattered  nerves  as  to  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  cold.  Men  like  Mc 
Gary  and  Bonsall,  who  had  stood  out 
our  severest  marches,  were  seized  with 
trembling-fits  and  short  breath ;  and, 
in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  keep  up  an 
example  of  sound  bearing,  I  fainted 
twice  on  the  snow. 

"  We  had  been  nearly  eighteen  hours 
out  without  water  or  food,  when  a  new 
hope  cheered  us.  I  think  it  was  Hans, 
our  Esquimaux  hunter,  who  thought 
he  saw  a  broad  sledge-track.  The 
drift  had  nearly  effaced  it,  and  we 
were  some  of  us  doubtful  at  first 
whether  it  was  not  one  of  those  acci- 
dental rifls  whrch  the  gales  make  in 
the  surface-snow.  But,  as  we  traced 
it  on  to  the  deep  snow  among  the 
hummocks,  we  were  led  to  footsteps ; 
and,  following  these  with  religious  care, 
we  at  last  came  in  sight  of  a  small 
American  flag  fluttering  from  a  ham- 
mock, and  lower  down  a  little  Masonic 
banner  hanging  from  a  tent-pole  above 
the  drift.  It  was  the  camp  of  our  dis- 
abled comrades :  we  reached  it  after 
an  unbroken  march  of  twenty-one 
hours. 

"  The  little  tent  was  neatly  covered. 
I  was  not  among  the  first  to  come  up; 
but,  when  I  reached  the  tent-curtain, 
the  men  were  standing  in  silent  file 
upon  each  side  of  it  With  more 
kindness  and  delicacy  of  feeling  than 


is  often  supposed  to  belong  to  sailors, 
but  which  is  almost  characteristic,  they 
intimated  their  wish  that  I  should  go  in 
alone.  As  I  crawled  in.  and,  coming 
upon  the  darkness,  heard  before  roe  the 
burst  of  welcome  gladness  that  csme 
from  the  four  poor  fellows  stretched 
on  their  backs,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  the  cheer  outside,  my  weakness 
and  my  gratitude  together  almost  over- 
came me.  *They  had  expected  me: 
they  were  sure  I  would  come  ! ' 

"We  were  now  fifteen  souls;  the 
thermometer  seventy-five  degrees  be- 
low the  freezing-point;  and  our  sole 
accommodation  a  tent  barely  able  to 
contain  eight  persons:  more  than  half 
our  party  were  obliged  to  keep  from 
freezing  by  walking  outside  while  the 
others  slept  We  could  not  bait  long. 
Each  of  us  took  a  turn  of  two  hours' 
sleep  ;  and  we  prepared  for  our  home- 
ward march. 

"  We  took  with  us  nothing  but  the 
tent,  furs  to  protect  the  rescued  party, 
and  food  for  a  journey  of  fifty  hours. 
Every  thing  else  was  abandoned.  Two 
large  buffalo-bags,  each  made  of  four 
skins,  were  doubled  up,  so  as  to  form 
a  sort  of  sack,  lined  on  each  side  by 
fur,  closed  at  the  bottom  but  opened 
at  the  top.  This  was  laid  on  the 
sledge ;  the  tent,  smoothly  folded, 
serving  as  a  floor.  The  sick,  with 
their  limbs  sewed  up  carefully  in 
reindeer-skins,  were  placed  upon  the 
bed  of  buffalo-robes,  in  a  half-reclining 
posture ;  other  skins  and  blanket-bags 
were  thrown  above  them;  and  the 
whole  litter  was  lashed  together  so  as 
to  allow  but  a  single  opening  opposite 
the  mouth  for  breathing. 

"This  necessary  work  cost  us  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort ;  but  iv 
was  essential  to  the  lives  of  the  suffer- 
ers. It  took  us  no  less  than  four  hours 
to  strip  and  refresh  them,  and  then  to 
embale  them  in  the  manner  I  have  de- 
scribed. Few  of  us  escaped  without 
frost-bitten  fingers;  the  thermoraetei 
was  at  fifty-five  degrees  below  zero, 
and  a  slight  wind  added  to  the  severity 
of  the  cold. 

"  It  was  completed  at  last,  however ; 
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all  bands  stood  round ;  and,  after  re- 
peating a  short  prayer,  we  set  out  on 
our  refireat  It  was  fortunate  indeed 
that  we  were  not  inexperienced  in 
sledging  over  the  ice.  A  great  part 
of  oar  track  lay  among  a  succession  of 
hummocks ;  some  of  them  extending 
in  long  lines,  fifty  and  twenty  feet 
high,  and  so  uniformly  steep  that  we 
had  to  turn  them  by  a  considerable 
deflation  fix)m  our  direct  course ;  oth- 
ers that  we  forced  our  way  through, 
hr  abofe  our  heads  in  hight,  lying  in 
parallel  ridges,  with  the  space  between 
too  narrow  for  the  sledge  to  be  low- 
ered into  it  safely,  and  yet  not  wide 
«ooagh  for  the  runners  to  cross  with- 
out the  aid  of  ropes  to  stay  them. 
These  spaces  too  were  generally  choked 
with  light  snow,  hiding  the  openings 
between  the  ice-fragments.  They  were 
fearful  traps  to  disengage  a  limb  from, 
for  erery  man  knew  that  a  fracture  or 
a  sprain  even  would  cost  him  his  life. 
Besides  all  this,  the  sledge  was  top- 
heary  with  its  load ;  the  maimed  men 
ooold  not  bear  to  be  lashed  down 
tight  enough  to  secure  them  against 
islling  off.  Notwithstanding  our  cau- 
Qon  in  rejecting  every  superfluous  bur- 
den, the  weight,  including  bags  and 
test,  was  eleven  hundred  pounds. 

''And  yet  our  march  for  the  first 
■X  hoars  was  very  cheering.  We 
made  by  vigorous  pulls  and  lifts  nearly 
a  mile  an  hour,  and  reached  the  new 
does  before  we  were  absolutely  weary. 
Our  sledge  sustained  the  trial  admira- 
bly. Ohlsen,  restored  by  hope,  walked 
steadily  at  the  leading  belt  of  the 
Mge-lines ;  and  I  began  to  feel  cer- 
tain of  reaching  our  half-way  station 
of  the  day  before,  where  we  had  left 
oar  tent  But  we  were  still  nine  miles 
from  it,  when,  almost  without  premo- 
itition,  we  all  became  aware  of  an 
^vming  foilure  of  our  energies* 
{To  be  eaneludetL) 


If  time  is  the  most  precious  of 
^ooda,  the  loss  of  time  must  be  the 
zreatest  of  losses.  Waste  not  time, 
^jr  IkM  is  the  staff  that  life  is  made  of. 


POPULAR  REFINEMENT. 

IN  the  autumn  of  1849,  we  were 
spending  some  six  weeks  in  the 
Peak  of  Derbyshire,  in  company  with 
two  distinguished  literary  friends,  when 
a  rapid  thunder  storm,  which  swept 
across  the  moors,  led  us  one  afternoon 
to  seek  the  shelter  of  an  old-fashioned 
homestead.  It  was  situated  in  a  spot 
of  surpassing  loveliness:  the  wild  moors 
stretclaed  above  it  in  the  blue  distance ; 
and  below  it,  in  the  descending  valley, 
rich  in  woodlands,  glided  a  silvery 
tributary  of  the  Trent.  Around  lay  a 
garden,  not  very  trim,  but  filled  to 
overflowing  with  sweet-smelling  flow- 
ers, whilst  beyond  its  boundary  nature's 
lavish  bounty  had  decked  every  avail- 
able spot,  even  to  the  moorland's  edge, 
with  the  eglantine,  the  foxglove,  and 
those  countless  other  wild-flowers  for 
which  Derbyshire  has  deservedly  so 
rich  a  fame.  To  adorn  this  scene  of 
beauty,  a  spring  of  some  volume  gushed 
from  the  moorland's  side,  into  a  vast 
trough  of  stone,  round  which  fell  the 
richest  and  most  abundant  of  the 
mountain  flowers.  Within  the  home- 
stead were  lavish  capabilities  without 
effects,  saving  that  of  coarse  disorder. 
The  kitchen  and  parlor  were  absolute- 
ly crammed  with  antique  furniture  of 
the  finest  kind  :  old  cabinets,  old  dres- 
sers, old  chairs,  filigreed  and  ebony 
mirrors,  and  china  bowls,  cups,  and 
dishes  that  would  have  made  half  the 
lovers  of  medieval  and  the  renaissance 
period  of  art  wild  for  possession.  In  a 
room  up  stairs,  ^here  we  went  to 
change  our  dripping  garments,  this 
embarras  de  richesses  was  the  same. 
Carved  spinning-wheels,  chests,  and 
boxes,  were  varied  by  a  comer  cup- 
board filled  to  repletion  with  ancient 
glass  and  porcelain — most  of  it  beauti- 
ful in  form  as  well  as  color.  Ye^t  here, 
as  well  as  down  stairs,  the  only  result 
of  all  this  real  artistic  beauty  was  to 
excite  ideas  of  grotesque  confusion. 
China-bowls,  which,  if  filled  with  a 
few  of  the  garden  sweets  so  near  at 
hand,  would  have  been  absolutely 
gorgeous,  were  stuck  full  of  old  tobacco 
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pipes;  a  pile  of  china  saucers,  from 
which  Wedgwood  would  have  taken 
a  lesson,  was  crowned  by  a  red  her- 
ring 1  and  long-necked  bottles  of  Vene- 
tian glass,  into  which  tlie  hand  of 
taste  would  have  placed  a  lily  or  a 
rose,  were  filled  with  the  odds  and 
ends  it  wonld  be  difficult  to  describe. 
By  the  way  of  contrast  to  this  adven- 
ture, we  took  tea  at  a  country  parson- 
age the  same  week,  where,  with  no 
vSctk  means  either  of  individual  wealth 
or  its  accumulated  accessories,  the  raost 
exquisite  and  simple  taste  prevailed. 
There  was  no  rich  furniture,  no  gorgeous 
foreign  porcelain,  no  glass  of  exquisile 
shape ;  but  there  were  cleanliness,  order, 
refined  taste,  and  a  knowledge  how  to 
use  accessible  and  common  things. 
Flowers  fi*om  the  moorland,  fields,  and 
garden,  were  exquisitely  set  about  two 
pleasant  rooms  —  here  in  a  flat  dish  of 
common  earth,  there  in  a  red  earth- 
vase  that  had  been  bought  for  a  shil- 
ling ;  within  a  sort  of  alcove  that 
separated  parlor  from  study,  ivy  had 
been  trained  in  German  fashion  ;  from 
a  little  clay  bottle  hung  to  the  wall, 
and  probably  dug  out  of  a  barrow  on  the 
neignboring  moors,  fell  long  stemmed 
wood-plants  tinged  with  autumn  dyes. 
The  tea-table  was  alike  a  pattern  of 
cleanliness  and  good  taste.  The  tea- 
service,  though  of  no  great  value,  had 
been  selected  with  an  eye  to  well- 
rounded  forms ;  the  metal  tea-pot  was 
resplendent  in  its  brightness ;  a  bowl 
filled  with  flowers  stood  with  its 
honeyed  scents  amidst  hospitable  dain- 
ties of  cake  and  fruit ;  and  one  simple 
preparation  of  rice  and  cream  was  en- 
circled with  a  wreath  of  geranium 
blooms  and  myrtle  leaves,  gathered 
from  the  prolific  bounty  of  the  garden. 
One  other  little  matter  impressed  itself 
greatly  on  our  minds,  and  convinced 
us  still  more  efiectually  of  the  immense 
worth  of  knowing  how  to  use  **  com- 
mon things."  It  was  a  pjrramid  of 
lovely  wild-flowers,  formed  by  a  pile  of 
saucers,  each  less  than  another,  the 
whole  crowned  by  a  common  gallipot. 
Round  each  of  these  saucers,  flowers 
were  wreathed  in  water,  whilst  the 


apex  cup  was  filled  with  a  clustering 
bunch  of  various  colored  heath.  In  t 
long  walk  home  that  night,  we  quietlj 
thought  over  the  causes  of  the  strange 
contrast  which  the«difierence  of  a  few 
hours  had  shown ;  and  we  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  wealth,  or  even  the 
possession  of  the  constituent  elements 
of  beauty,  cannot,  or  do  not  of  them- 
selves, either  constitute  beauty,  or  argue 
the  possesion  of  refined  taste ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand^  beauty,  refinement, 
and  true  taste,  are  as  perfectly  consist- 
ent with,  as  they  are  producible  from, 
the  simplest  means. 

It  was  but  a  natural  deduction  from 
this  conclusion,  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
member  of  the  hard-working  classes  to 
be  much  more  refined  than  they  are 
generally  aware  of.  We  are  not  un- 
mindful of  difficulties,  but  we  think 
them  all  superable,  and  see  them,  in- 
deed, in  the  course  of  being  overcome 
every  day. 

The  point  to  be  first  regarded  is  a 
physical  one.  Here  the  aristocratic  claBS 
of  England  have  an  advance  beyond 
most  others,  for  not  only  has  there  been 
a  long  prior  continuance  of  good  nur- 
ture, care,  and  cultivation,  but  none  are 
more  alive  at  the  present  day  than  they 
to  the  advantages  of  exercise,  tempe^ 
ance,  cleanliness,  and  simple  living. 
Now,  in  reference  to  these,  so  far  as 
they  administer  to  health,  refinement, 
and  the  moral  consciousness  of  puri- 
ty, there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their 
being  realized  by  the  thrifty  artisan, 
more  particularly  if  his  means  be  yet 
untrammelled  by  wife  or  children. 
True,  he  has  no  horse  to  ride,  no  car- 
riage to  await  his  need,  but  little  com- 
parative leisure  for  air  and  exercise,  and 
his  days  may  be  spent  for  the  most  part 
in  a  close  confined  workshop  or  ware- 
room  ;  but  with  his  mind  once  directed 
to  the  immense  importance  of  air  and 
exercise,  in  improving  and  preserving 
the  condition  of  the  physical  organiza- 
tion, and  the  consequent  elevation  of 
the  tone  of  the  moral  sentiments,  he 
will  let  pass  no  opportunity  of  spending 
portions  of  his  holidays,  and  the  first 
fresh  hours  of  the  summer  mornings. 
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awij  from  the  scene  of  bis  labor  —  if 
tlib  be  poesible.  Even  the  ftrtisan  of 
LoMion  may  place  miles  between  him 
ad  the  dty  tor  the  price  of  a  pot  of 
beer  or  a  glass  of  spirits.  In  &ct, 
if  uffioieDt  education,  reading,  and 
tkottght  be  his,  a  loftier  principle  than 
ooe  ^  immediate  reference  to  health  or 
■are  vigor  of  limb  will  animate  his 
parsait  of  physical  health.  Just  as  he 
iwirM  his  lira,  or  saves  a  j)ortion  of  his 
wagn,  for  the  benefit  of  children  that 
lay  be  his,  so  will  it  be  his  principle 
U)  lay  a  foundation  for  the  healthy 
bodies  tnd  sound  minds  of  his  progeny, 
by  a  ooDsenration  and  attention  to  his 
own  physical  well-being.  Again,  on 
tbenbj^  of  cleanliness,  the  same  case 
nay  be  his.  And  as  for  n^lected  hair, 
dirty  hinds,  nails,  and  leeth,  there  is  no 
aeme  for  any  man  or  woman,  who  is 
karma  not  only  of  self-respect,  but  of 
the  respect  of  others.  Why  is  a  large 
nctioD  of  the  aristocratic  class  so  beau- 
tifal }  Why  is  their  hair  so  fine  and 
floviog,  their  hands  and  nails  so  beaii- 
tMj  shaped,  their  teeth  so  white  and 
perfieletl  The  answer  is  found  in  the 
ooDdnoaxice  of  care  from  parent  to 
diild,  and  not  so  much  in  a  difference 
oHjuinally  from  nature,  or  in  the  amount 
of  difference  between  the  effects  of 
bodily  labor  and  its  absence.  To  speak 
is  more  philosophical  language,  it  is 
the  ratio  of  the  civilizing  process.  So 
iff  as  r^rds  the  hands,  there  is  no 
naaoa  why  thousands  of  our  working- 
elasKs,  both  men  and  women,  should 
not  ha?e  them  as  beautiful  as  those 
painted  by  Lely  and  Vandyke,  and  in- 
Wited  by  the  descendants  of  their 
iiten  St  the  present  day.  Much  of 
tke  labor  of  the  loom,  the  printing- 
pnw,  the  workshop,  and  the  counter, 
■  cleanly  in  its  kind;  and  what  is 
Bore,  every  advance  of  the  productive 
ntoisin  fevor  of  this  characteristic. 
^  point  is,  therefore,  simply  one  of 
pmud  care  and  attention.  We  con- 
fcn  we  do  not  wish  to  effeminate  men, 
«  render  women  a  whit  less  useful ; 
^  where  preservation  and  care  are 
^  to  bo^  beauty  and  self-culture ; 
Hen  die  object  referred  to  is  a  gift  of 


the  Divine,  and  conservation  therefore 
a  duty ;  where  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
human  advance  to  lessen  the  physical 
distinction  between  men,  and  annihilate 
caste ;  where  the  gentleman  and  gen- 
tlewoman, of  whatever  degree,  seek  to 
show  conseioos  refinement  in  small 
things  as  well  as  great  —  then  the 
care  and  preservation  of  the  handa, 
nails,  hair,  and  teeth,  become,  so  far 
as  practicable,  moral  duties.  Nor  may 
ignorance  be  pleaded :  the  littie  num- 
uals  of  Erasmus  Wilson,  Saunders,  or 
Clarke,  give  every  requisite  informa- 
tion at  the  cheapest  rate. 

TO  MY  DAUGHTER. 

BT  MBS.  A.  C.  JUD60N. 

Mr  darliog  only  daughter,  thou  bright-eyed 
treasurM  one, 

Fairer  to  me  than  jewels  that  glitter  n  the 
sun; 

A  fountain  deep  thou'st  opened  within  a  mo- 
therms  heart, 

Love,  gentle,  fervent,  lasting,  that  knows  no 
counterpiirt 

Around  my  neck  how  fondly  those  little  arms 

entwine, 
I  press  thee  to  my  bosom,  and  joy  to  call  thee 

mine, 
Mine  as  a  gift  from  Heaven,  ay,  truly  ha  s 

thou  come, 
As  supshineou  my  pathway,  to  scatter  clouds 

of  gloom. 

And  yet,  the  task  is  solemn  to  guide  thy  in- 
fant mind, 

And  mold  the  tender  image  so  carefully  en- 
shrined. 

To  guard  by  holy  teachings  from  earth^s  cor- 
rupting fnare, 

That  soon,  £f  life  continues,  will  press  thee 
unawares. 

I  crave  for  thee  not  fortune,  orflattery*8  sub- 
tile smile, 

Xor  all  those  charms  that  dazzle  a  giddy 
throng  the  while ; 

There^s  brighter,  purer  pleasure,  and  gems 
that  are  divine, 

Gk>d  grant  these  lasting  treasures,  my  daugh- 
ter, may  be  thine. 

At  Fashion^s  truthless  altar,  0,  never  may'st 

thou  bow, 
But  from  such  idol-worship  be  innocent  as 

now; 
And  may  the  Christian  graces  e*er  thine 

adorning  be, 
That  the  true  noble  woman^  shine  forth,  my 

child,  in  thee. 
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MIRABEAU. 

BT  MRS.  C.  A.  HALBCRT. 

PROVIDENCE,  who  never  launches 
a  human  soul  into  life  without 
stamping  upon  it  a  moral  aim,  not 
only  personal  but  for  the  instruction  of 
the  race,  repeats  again  and  again  the 
lesson  that  no  largeness  of  capacity, 
generosity  of  nature,  or  nobleness  of 
impulse,  can  compensate  for  the  ab- 
sence of  virtue,  or  form  an  enduring 
basis  of  character.  Such  life  histo- 
ries as  that  of  Mirabeau,  belong  not 
only  to  statesmen  and  politicians,  but 
also  to  mothers,  and  should  be  stud- 
ied both  as  guide  and  warning.  They 
should  learn  from  them,  as  they  look 
upon  their  young  sons,  and  finally 
tead  in  their  unfolding  the  promise  of 
a  splendid  manhood,  to  temper  hope 
with  fear  —  to  accompany  each  fond 
heart-throb  with  the  prayer,  "  Let  me 
not  bequeath  to  my  country  tdents 
without  worth,  greatneap  without  vir- 
tue.'' 

The  French  Revolution,  which  threw 
into  relief  the  darkest  and  brightest 
shades  of  human  nature,  presents  no 
character  of  stronger  development,  or 
more  marked  characteristics,  than 
Mirabeau.  An  orator,  and  a  prince 
among  orators,  a  statesman  and  scholar, 
a  man  of  capacity  so  large,  and  facul- 
ties so  varied,  that  he  filled  all  stations 
with  equal  grace,  he  had,  superadded, 
that  wonderful  sorcery  over  human 
hearts,  and  which  is  one  of  Heaven's 
rarest  and  most  princely  gifts.  Phys- 
ically, a  Titan,  with  a  voice  of  thun- 
der, and  a  face  imposing  and  terrible, 
there  was  yet  in  him  that  strange 
blending  of  benignity  and  haughtiness, 
of  grace  and  self-sufficiency,  which  at 
once  repels,  attracts,  and  fascinates 
mankind. 

The  singular  incidents  which  at- 
tended his  childhood,  his  herculean 
development  of  mind  and  body  almost 
from  the  cradle,  the  wrongs  and  suf- 
ferings of  his  gentle  and  early  man- 
hood —  all  these  were  fit  portraits  of 
the  great  part  which  Mirabeau  was  to 
act  in  his  country's  history. 


Honor£  Gabriel  Piquette  Ponte  de 
Mirabeau  was  bom  in  1749.  His  pa- 
ternal ancestors,  the  Riquelli,  were  an 
ancient  and  noble  family,  and  prided 
themselves  on  the  purity  of  their 
blood,  and  a  chivalrous  courage  which 
had  been  tried  on  many  a  battle-field. 
He  inherited  all  the  genius  and  cour- 
age of  his  race,  softened  by  the  graces 
of  a  more,  humane  affe. 

The  child^pod  of  the  young  Gabriel 
was  not  happy,  and  to  the  unfortunate 
influences  which  then  surrounded  him 
we  trace  many  of  his  subsequent  vices. 
His  father,  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau, 
entirely  misconceived  his  character, 
and  adopted  a  system  of  government 
just  opposite  to  that  which  his  peculiar 
disposition  required.  The  Marquis  was 
a  man  of  iron  will,  violent  temper, 
and  i)ersevering determination.  When, 
therefore,  he  found  that  the  little  Count 
was  formed  after  his  own  inaage,  and 
had  a  stout  will  and  somewhat  inso- 
lent way  of  manifesting  it,  he  deter- 
mined either  to  break  or  bend  it.  He 
conceived  that  there  was  something 
ferocious  in  the  nature  of  the  child  — 
he  must  be  subdued  like  a  tiger,  by 
stripes,  hunger,  and  imprisonment. 
Accordingly  he  commencNdd  a  most 
extraordinary  system  of  tyranny,  and 
pursued  it  year  after  year  with  inflex- 
ible determination,  till  the  child  grew 
to  manhood  and  escaped  from  his 
grasp.  After  exhausting  every  species 
of  domestic  discipline  without  making 
any  impression  on  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  his  son,  or  abating  the  violence 
of  his  temper,  he  sent  him  to  a  military 
school  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  him 
into  submission,  lettres  de  cachet,  and 
imprisonment  in  a  lonely  mountain 
fortress  succeeded,  and  served  only  to 
embitter  the  hatred  between  parent 
and  child. 

We  have  never  read  of  a  more  bar- 
barous aud  unnatural  system  of  family 
government  than  that  of  the  Marquis 
de  Mirabeau ;  and  yet  he  was  ac- 
counted by  the  world  a  pattern  of  all 
the  virtues  and  an  universal  philan- 
thropist: he  who  wept  ai  the  ilWme 
of   suffering,  and   would    fain    baye 
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embraced  the  whole  world  in  bis  sympa- 
tiuzing  inns,  diffused  no  warmth 
aroond  his  own  hearthstone,  and  bad 
BO  pity  on  his  own  flesh.  The  whole 
fiunily  dwelt  in  a  constant  state  of 
fend.  Father  and  mother  were  openly 
astmDged,  and  children  marshaled 
themselves  on  either  side,  as  interest  or 
iueliDadon  prompted. 

Bitter  was  the  fttiit  of  snch  domestic 
trMoing.  The  yoang  Count,  whose 
heart  would  have  opened  to  love  like 
a  spring  blossom  —  wbose  native  no- 
bleness and  generosity  no  tyranny 
coald  wholly  repress,  lost  all  bis  fair 
proportion  and  orderly  development 
He  became  reckless  of  a  character 
which  his  own  father  was  determined 
to  blast,  and  nished  into  yice  without 
etibrt  at  self-restraint  We  will  not 
desy  that  he  early  developed  a  taste 
for  low  and  debasing  pleasures ;  but  if 
he  became  a  libertine  before  be  was  a 
man,  does  not  part  of  the  sin  lie  at  the 
door  of  that  home  where  virtue  was 
nade  to  look  so  repulsive  in  bis  eyes  f 
Had  lessons  of  purity  been  dropped 
iato  his  heart  by  beloved  lips,  had  aus- 
tere reproofe  been  softened  by  pity  — 
had  he  been  consoled  when  be  erred, 
and  led  back  by  gentle  bands,  who 
kaows  whether  he  would  ever  have 
wandered  into  dark  and  forbidden 
paths,  and  whether  the  historian  might 
not  have  been  spared  an  infamous 
dumter  in  his  history. 

Mirabean  was  not  only  profligate, 
b«t  extravagant,  and  this  in  the  eyes 
of  the  miserly  old  Marquis  ^was  the 
greater  sin.  He  would  neither  be 
awed  nor  starved  into  prudence.  The 
soiall  pittances  which  were  doted  out 
to  him  with  penurious  hand,  would 
Karcely  cover  the  expenses  of  a  night's 
OTffies.  Doubtless  he  was  a  very  diffi- 
cut  sabject  for  domestic  management, 
ud  the  moet  judicious  system  could 
hope  only  to  curb,  soften,  and  restrain. 
We  can  not  look  upon  this  forma- 
tive portion  of  Mirabeau's  life  without 
gri^  and  admiration  as  well  as  re- 
pnweh.  His  foults  were  many,  but 
they  were  the  excrescenses  of  a  noble 
Mtors.    Endowed  with  every  manly 
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grace  —  ardent,  impetuous,  chivalrous, 
selfwilled,  but  neither  obstinate  nor 
vindictive,  with  an  intellect  rapid  and 
imperious,  and  a  soul  of  impassioned 
sensibilities,  what  groundwork  was 
there  for  a  man !  Pressed  down  by  a 
tyranny  which  would  have  soured  or 
deadened  a  less  buoyant  nature,  bis 
spirit  ever  rose  with  the  elasticity  of 
an  irrepressible  Vih.  Neither  the  lonely 
castle  of  Joux,  nor  the  dungeon  walk 
of  Vincennes,  could  conform  the  fervid 
energies  of  his  soul.  While  in  prison 
he  cheered  his  lonely  hours  by  com- 
posing treatises  on  history,  science,  phi- 
losophy, and  belles-lettres;  and,  though 
these  performances  were  very  crude 
and  ill-diffested,  they  show  an  energy 
and  fertility  of  thought  truly  aston- 
ishing. 

While  still  young,  Mirabeau  wedded 
Mademoiselle  de  Marignane,  a  rich 
young  heiress  of  Aix.  The  manner  in 
which  he  accomplished  this  marriage 
showed  his  unscrupulous  character, 
and  his  low  estimate  of  female  virtue. 
Finding  a  favored  lover  in  the  field,  he 
determined  io  find  means  unfair  to  ef- 
fect his  removal.  His  ingenuity  could 
devise  no  better  mode  than  to  com- 
promise the  reputation  of  the  lady  he 
would  marry.  Having  arranged  pri- 
vate interviews  with  a  maid  servant, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  leaving  his  well- 
known  carriage  adjacent  to  the  window 
of  bis  intended  bride,  while  he  was 
secreted  in  the  premises.  The  fair 
fame  of  the  lady  becoming  thus  basely 
implicated,  the  rival  withdrew,  and  she 
was  fflad  to  give  her  hand  to  the  man 
who  nad  wronged  her. 

A  marriage  so  inauspicious  in  its 
commencement  ended  in  misery.  Both 
parties  were  unfaithful,  and  soon  sepa- 
rated. During  this  brief  union,  Mira- 
beau launched  out  into  new  extrava- 
gances, and  contracted  debts  to  the 
amount  of  three  hundred  thousand 
livres,  whereupon  his  father  obtained 
an  act  of  lunacy  against  him.  A 
quarrel  was  soon  after  made  the  pre- 
text for  further  persecution,  and  he 
was  shut  up  in  the  castie  of  I^  and 
subeequentiy  removed  to  Joux. 
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,  He  was  not  long  in  obtaining  the 
confidence  of  his  keeper,  and  gaining 
permission  to  visit  the  neighboring 
city  of  Pontalier  upon  parole.  There 
he  won  the  love  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Monroer,a  very  beautiful  and  charming 
woman.  Her  husband  was  a  man  of 
considerable  distinction,  and  had  been 
president  of  the  Provincial  Parliament. 
Into  this  hitherto  united  family,  Mira- 
beau,  the  destroyer,  stole,  and  robbed 
it  of  its  brightest  ornament.  The 
marchioness  became  so  infatuated  by 
her  unhappy  passion,  that  she  consented 
to  sacrifice  rank,  home,  society,  and 
fly  with  her  lover  to  Holland. 

We  shall  not  soil  our  pages  with  an 
account  of  all  Mirabeau's  degrading 
connections  with  females.  Few  could 
resist  upon  whom  he  chose  to  exercise 
bis  peculiar  fascinations.  Although 
hideously  ugly,  and  frightfully  marked 
with  the  small-pox,  he  gathered  to  him- 
self the  affections  of  many  fair  and 
gifted  ones.  "You  know  not,"  said  he 
to  a  friend, "  all  the  powers  of  my  ugli- 
ness." He  had  an  immense  quantity 
of  hair,  which  was  dress^  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  lion's 
head.  "When  I  shake  my  terrible 
locks,"  said  he, "  no  one  dares  interrupt 
me."  With  such  audacious  tyranny 
did  he  exercise  his  wonderful  mastery 
over  hearts. 

His  conversation  was  as  remarkable 
as  his  face  —  witty,  sensible,  full  of  life 
and  freshness,  interspersed  with  anec- 
dotes and  personal  reminiscences,  for 
which  his  romantic  career  furnished 
ample  material.  He  could  appropriate 
the  tl\oughts  and  language  of  others 
with  the  greatest  facility^and  so  illu- 
minate them  by  some  sudden  flash  of 
genius  that  the  poor  authors  were 
wholly  unable  to  repognize  their  own 
offspring. 

Soon  after  Mirabeau's  escape  from 
his  long  imprisonment  in  Vinc^nnes,  he 
identified  himself  with  those  incipient 
movements  which  led  to  the  French 
Revolution.  Although  a  noble  by 
birth,  and  a  patrician  in  pride  and  hau- 
teur, all  his  better  impulses  led  him  to 
espouse  the  popular  cause.    There  can 


be  no  doubt  that  the  love  of  liberty 
which  he  expressed  in  such  impassioned 
words  was  genuine  and  heartfelt. 

Mirabeau  desired  to  represent  the 
noblesse  of  Provence  in  the  States  €ren- 
eral ;  but  so  wide  spread  was  his  reputa- 
tion for  intrigue  and  profligacy,  that  he 
failed  of  an  election.  The  expedient 
which  he  devised  for  securing  a  sAat 
was  more  ingenious  than  honorable. 
Hiring  a  warehouse,  he  posted  upon 
it  the  sign  "Mirabeau,  Woolen  Draper," 
which  so  pleased  the  fancy  of  the  tiers 
6tat  of  Aix  that  they  returned  him  as 


Although  young  and  wholly  inex- 
perienced in  public  affairs,  he  was  not 
unqualified  for  his  new  duties:  The 
renown  of  his  romantic  adventures,  his 
intrigues, family  quarrels,  sufferings,  wit 
and  eloquence,  filled  all  France,  and 
created  a  general  expectancy.  His 
appetite  for  knowledge  was  ravenous, 
and  he  had  found  pause,  in  the  midst  of 
his  most  absorbing  pursuits,  for  study 
and  composition.  He  had  thus  accu- 
mulated a  vast  mass  of  crude  and  unaa- 
similated  material  which  he  had  neither 
time  nor  patience  to  digest  In  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  he  was 
wise  beyond  his  years,  having  studied  it 
in  every  phase,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant. 
The  outrages  hehad  suffered  had  roused 
his  impassioned  nature,  and  taught  him 
an  earnest  and  manly  eloquence.  He 
knew  the  heart  of  the  poor,  for  he  too 
had  suffered  want  and  privation.  He 
had  never  been  pampered  by  parental 
tenderness  or  enervated  by  indulgence. 
On  the  whole,  the  Count  de  Mirabeau 
was  as  true  an  exponent  of  the  whole 
French  people  as  the  States  General 
con tai  ned.  He  was  soon  to  become  tho 
leading  spirit,  the  guide  and  master 
of  that  assembly. 

We  have  seen  that  he  secured  his 
election  only  by  a  ruse  de  guerre.  He 
again  experienced  difiSculty  when  he 
presented  his  credentials.  Several  dep^ 
uties  had  been  greeted  by  warm  ap- 
plause, but  when  the  name  of  Mirabeau 
was  pronounced  a  general  murmur  of 
execration  ran  through  the  assembly. 
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The  members  felt  insulted  by  the  pres- 
ence of  such  a  libertine  among  them, 
and  recoiled  from  him  with  horror. 

Mirabeau  felt  this  insult  keenly,  al- 
though he  carried  a  lofty  and  menacing 
front,  and  affected  great  contempt. 
Erery  time  he  made  an  effort  to  speak 
he  was  hissed  into  silence,  and  there 
was  danger  that  the  new  life  which 
was  rousing  within  him  would  be 
crashed  out  without  giving  a  sign  or 
token.  But  an  incident  soon  occurred 
which  extorted  for  him  the  admiration 
of  the  House,  and  established  him  in  a 
position  which  he  sever  lost. 

Duroverai,  a  worthy  deputy,  was 
seated  in  the  assembly,  when  a  mem- 
ber arose,  and,  without  the  slightest 
ground  for  the  charge,  denounced  him 
as  a  traitor  and  a  spy.  The  House  was 
thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion,  and 
lood  and  angry  voices  were  heard  from 
erery  part  of  the  hall.  Mirabeau  heard 
his  intimate  friend  defamed,  and  his 
generous  soul  was  roused  with  indig- 
nation. He  ascended  the  tribune ;  he 
raised  his  terrible  voice  far  above  the 
tempest,  and  conquered  a  silence.  He 
findicated  the  insulted  honor  of  his 
friend  with  noble  and  impassioned  elo- 
quence, and  retired  amid  a  universal 
burst  of  applause.  All  hearts  were 
subdued  before  him;  and  from  that 
time  his  bitterest  enemies  listened  to 
him  with  attention  and  respect. 

From  the  moment  that  he  was  ap- 
preciated, Mirabeau  was  great  He 
became  energized  by  a  grand  and  ab- 
sorbing enthusiasm.  He  was  all  nerve ; 
all  vitality.  No  difficulty  disheart- 
ened—  no  labor  fatigued  him.  Day; 
after  day,  month  after  month,  he  poured 
forth  his  burning  thoughts  on  the  trib- 
ine  without  weariness  or  exhaustion. 
He  seemed  endowed  with  an  ubiquity 
of  thought  and  presence,  and  to  bear 
ID  invulnerable  life. 

The  amount  of  labor  which  he  ac- 
oompftished  was  almost  incredible. 
"Had  I  not  lived  with  Mirabeau," 
said  Bumont,  "I  never  would  have 
known  all  that  can  be  done  in  one  day, 
or  rather  in  an  interval  of  twelve 
hoars."    A  day  to  him-  was  of  more 


value  than  a  week  or  a  month  to  others. 
The  business  which  he  carried  on  simul- 
taneousrty  was  prodigious ;  from  the 
conception  of  a  project  to  its  execution, 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  To-mor- 
row  was  not  to  him  the  same  impostor 
as  to  most  other  men.  Conversation 
alone  could  seduce  him  from  his  labors, 
and  even  that  he  converted  into  a 
means  of  work ;  for  it  was  always  at  the 
end  of  some  conversation  that  active 
labor  was  begim  And  writings  prepared. 
He  read  little ;  but  he  read  with  great 
rapidity,  and  discovered  at  a  glance 
whatever  was  new  and  interesting  in  a 
book.  Writings  were  copied  in  his 
house  with  prodigious  quicJcness.  As 
fast  as  a  speech  changed  its  form  by 
corrections  or  additions,  he  had  fresh 
copies  made  of  it  This  labor  some- 
times proved  too  much  for  those  who 
undertook  it ;  but  his  haste  of  temper 
was  known,  and  he  must  be  obeyed. 
*'  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  his  secre- 
tary to  him  one  day,  "  the  thing  you 
require  is  impossible."  *'  Impossible ! " 
exclaimed  Mirabeau,  starting  from  his 
chair ;  "  ncfver  again  use  that  foolish 
word  in  my  presence !  " 

We  are  not  forgetful  that  the  charge 
of  plagiarism  lies  at  the  door  of  Mira- 
beau. Even  his  love  letters  are  said 
to  contain  whole  pages  literally  copied 
from  French  novels,  and  of  his  graver 
labors  Dumont,  Duroverai,  and  others, 
claim  the  greater  part  It  is  asserted 
that  those  speeches  which  used  to 
electrify  the  assembly,  were  composed 
and  transcribed  by  his  friends,  and 
that  the  clean  copy  was  put  into  his 
hands  as  he  left  his  house. 

We  readily  grant  to  whoever  claims 
it,  the  honor  of  forming  the  rough 
draft  of  Mirabeau's  speeches.  He 
was  not  a  man  df  scrupulous  honor, 
and  doubtless  often  employed  his 
friends  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water.  Whoever  may  have  been 
the  servitors  of  his  genius,  we  know 
that  whatever  distinguished  his  oratory 
from  that  of  all  others,  the  scorching 
irony,  the  sudden  flashes  of  wit,  and 
splendid  images  that  illumined  it,  and 
more  than  all,  the  impassioned  action 
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wLich  sent  it  thrilling  to  every  heart — 
these  were  all  his  own. 

Mirabeau  was  the  soul,  the  voice, 
the  arm  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
He  assisted  at  the  birth  of  every  move- 
ment  —  proposed  every  measure  —  si- 
lenced every  objection  —  leveled  every 
antagonist.  Did  the  tide  of  revolution 
stop  for  a  moment,  or  roll  backward  ? 
Mirabeau  saw  it;  ha  roused  himself; 
he  ascended  the  tribune,  and  paced  it 
with  the  tread  of  a  giant;  he  tossed 
backward  his  lion^s  mane.  Uow  his 
bosom  heaves:  how  his  eye  dilates 
and  gathers  fire.  The  spirit  of  the 
man  is  fully  up;  he  roars  upon  you ; 
he  stuns  you  with  the  thunders  of  his 
voice;  he  blinds  you  with  the  light- 
ning of  his  eye.  He  takes  your  reason 
by  storm.  He  seizes  your  doubts  and 
throws  them  to  the  winds.  He  mas- 
ters your  will  and  bears  you  along  on  a 
triumphant  tide  of  eloquence. 

No  man  was  capable  of  inspiring 
warmer  personal  friendship  than  Mira- 
beau. Men  of  the  most  opposite  tastes 
and  sentiments  met  in  his  saloons, 
drawn  thither  by  the  charms  of  his 
conversation.  Those  who  looked  upon 
his  profligate  habits  with  loathing  and 
disgust  could  not  resist  the  manly 
frankness  of  his  address.  He  was  the 
conqueror  of  hearts,  and  inspired  de- 
votion in  all  who  approached  him. 
Even  servants  and  the  postillions  on 
the  road  looked  up  to  him  with  a 
species  of  idolatry.  It  is  related 
that  ^*  sometimes  he  amused  himself 
with  kicking  and  thumping  Teutch, 
(his  valet'de-chambre,)  who  considered 
these  rough  caresses  as  marks  of  friend- 
ship. When,  from  occupation  or  some 
other  cause,  several  days  had  elapsed 
without  any  such  token  being  given, 
poor  Teutch  was  very  sad,  and  his 
service  seemed  to  weigh  heavily  upon 
him.  *What  is  the  matter,  Teutch,' 
said  his  master  one  day,  ^you  look 
very  melancholy  ? '  *  Monsieur  le  Comte 
neglects  me  quite.'  *  How  ?  what  do 
you  mean?'  said  Mirabeau.  *  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte  has  not  taken  any  no- 
tice of  me  for  this  week  past'  Thus 
it  was  really  a  necessary  act  of  human- 


itv  to  give  him  now  and  then  a  good 
blow  in  the  stomach  ;  and  if  he  were 
knocked  down,  he  laughed  heartily, 
and  was  quite  delighted.  The  despair 
of  this  man  at  Mirabean's  death  wte 
inconceivable." 

Mirabeau  was  the  idol  of  the  people. 
At  every  public  demonstration,  all  eyes 
rested  on  that  erect  form,  taller  by  a 
head  than  all  his  compeers.  They 
hung  upon  his  lips ;  they  -would  have 
died  for  him ;  yet  he  neither  cringed 
to  them,  nor  fawned  upon  them.  He 
even  carried  himself  somewhat  imperi- 
ously in  their  presence.  They  read  in 
his  open  countenance  honesty  and  sym- 
pathy, and  these  are  qualities  that 
the  people  are  quick  to  appreciate. 
He  was  generous  and  brave,  frank 
and  sincere,  and  men  remembered  not 
his  faults  against  him. 

We  are  apt  to  view  Mirabeau  exclu- 
sively as  an  orator  and  popnlar  leader. 
Though  early  lemoved  wom  life,  be 
had  begun  to  develop  high  qualities  as 
a  statesman.  It  was  his  ambition  to 
make  a  great  minister,  to  surpass  in 
renown  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  and  all 
who  had  preceded  him.  He  felt  within 
hi&self  an  undeveloped  power  sufficient 
fpr  the  most  stupendous  enterprises. 
'  He  had  indeed  many  qualities  of  a 
great  leader.  No  person  had  a  more 
intuitive  knowledge  of  mankind  and 
the  secret  springs  of  action,  or  could 
delect  hie  agents  with  more  unerring 
sagacity;  His  judgments  of  the  future 
were  seldom  mistaken.  On  several 
occasions  they  were  so  remarkably 
fulfilled  as  to  give  him  the  reputation 
of  a  seer  with  the  vulgar.  Among  his 
last  utterances  was  one  mournfiilly 
true:  *'I  take  with  me,"  exclaimed 
the  dying  man,  "  the  last  shreds  of  the 
monarchy." 

It  was  in  the  last  stage  of  Mirabean's 
life,  when  he  began  to  feel  the  stirrings 
of  a  noble  ambition,  and  a  strength  to 
accomplish  something  worthy  of  his 
genius  —  worthy  to  leave  behind  him 
as  a  patriot'*  legacy  to  his  country  — 
it  was  then  that  he  began  to  reap  the 
bitter  fruit  ot  his  early  sins. 

When  he  would  have  forgotten  the 
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past,  the  world  remembered  it  against 
him.  When  he  won  Id  have  com- 
neiioed  a  new  life,  and  shaken  off  his 
degrading  connections,  society  shut 
her  doors  in  his  face.  ^'AlasI^  he 
would  exclaim,  in  a  voice  broken  with 
iobs,  ^  I  am  cruelly  expiating  the  er- 
rors of  my  youth." 

We  have  sometimes  iraa^ned  what 
France  would  have  been  had  Mirabeau 
been  spared  to  her;  and  we  have 
thooght  that  if  his  great  heart  had 
continued  to  beat  against  his  conn- 
try's,  he  would  have  steadied  her 
oonniisive  throbbingA,  and  saved  her 
the  deadliest  pangs  of  the  Re  vol  u- 
tioQ.  It  is  evident  that  during  the  last 
months  of  his  life,  he  had  anxious  fore- 
bodings of  the  future,  and  sought  to  lay 
the  potent  spirits  lie  had  raised.  He 
saw  that  the  bastard  sons  of  freedom 
were  ready  to  spring  to  the  helm  the 
moment  he  should  drop  it ;  and  his  eye 
wandered,  half  regret^lly,  back  to  the 
throne  which  hisown  hands  bad  shaken. 

Would  he  have  planted  it  again  on 
Its  old  foundations,  and  heaved  around 
it  its  ancient  bulwarks?  We  know 
net;  for  here  the  curtain  drops  upon 
Mirabeau,  and  the  Revolution  rolls  on 
in  its  desolating  track. 

Never  did  death-knell  strike  so  dis- 
mally on  the  ear  of  France,  as  that 
whidi  in  1791  announced  the  death  of 
her  great  leader.  When  the  tidings 
of  his  alarming  illness  was  rumored  in 
Paris,  the  whole  city  was  moved. 
Men  passed  each  other  in  the  streets  in 

ruling  silence.  Thousands  crowded 
ante-chamber  of  the  dying  man,  to 
read  the  bulletin  which  announced  the 
hourly  progress  of  his  disease.  Sev- 
eral eagerly  offered  to  open  their 
veins,  that  they  might  pour  into  his 
wasted  system  the  fresn  current  of 
health.  The  king  in  his  palace  watched 
with  trembling  anxiety  for  the  return 
of  each  messenger  from  the  sick  cham- 
ber. Bat  neither  prayers,  nor  tears, 
nor  medical  skill,  could  save  him  from 
the  Destroyer,  and  soon  there  remained 
to  a  mourning  people  but  the  ashes  of 
their  idol  —  uie  great  procession  and 
the  Pantheon ! 


Mirabeau*8  disease  was  a  most  agon- 
izing one,  brought  on  by  early  ex- 
cesses. It  moved  on  without  pause  or 
pity.  He  bore  his  sufferings  with  the 
fortitude  of  a  philosopher.  Would  that 
we  might  ada,  with  the  resignation  of 
a  Christian.  He  preserved  all  his  self- 
control,  and  all  his  tranquillity  of  ex- 
terior. When  the  anguish  of  some 
fierce  convulsion  had  passed  away,  he 
would  turn  to  his  attendants  and  say : 
*'  I  shall  suffer  so  long  as  you  have  the 
least  hopes  of  my  cure ;  but  if  you 
have  no  longer  any,  have  the  humani- 
ty to  put  an  end  to  my  sufferings,  of 
which  you  can  have  no  idea."  On 
the  morning  of  his  death,  he  wrote: 
**  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  die.*' 

Calling  to  his  side  the  Bishop  of 
Autun,  he  gave  him  a  speech  on  wilUf 
saying,  ^  these  are  the  last  thoughts 
the  world  will  have  of  mine.  I  de- 
posit this  manuscript  with  you.  Read 
It  when  I  am  no  more;  it  is  my 
legacy  to  the  Assembly."  He  saw 
that  the  eyes  of  all  F^rance  rested 
upon  him,  and,  to  borrow  the  forci- 
ble language  of  the  good  bishop  who 
attended  hi  m,  **A«  dramatized  his  death.^ 
His  thoughu  were  all  "earthward 
bent,"  and  we  do  not  learn  that  he 
addressed  one  earnest  prayer  to  heaven ; 
and  thus  without  a  repentant  tear,  with 
his  sins  unforgiven,  his  soul  unblessed, 
Mirabeau  surrendered  himself  into  the 
hands  of  his  Maker. 
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WE  give  below  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  visit  of  our  Amer- 
ican traveler,  Bayard  Taylor,  to  the 
greatest  traveler  of  the  old  world, 
Alexander  Von  Humboldt 

There  is  probably  no  living  man 
who  has  added  so  much  to  the  re- 
searches of  science,  and  to  the  informa- 
tion we  have  received  from  the  remote 
parts  of  the  world,  as  Von  Humboldt. 
He  was  bom  in  1*769,  when  his  father. 
Major  Von  Humboldt,  was  chamberlin 
to  the  princess  Elizabeth  of  Prussia ; 
and  endowed  as  he  was  by  nature  with 
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ft  strong  physical  constitution,  And 
having  all  the  advantages  of  education 
and  rank  placed  iivithin  bis  reach,  he 
has  used  his  great  brain  for  nearly  a 
century,  without  stint  or  hindrance. 
His  great  work,  "  Kosraos,"  contains 
the  result  of  his  chief  studies.  It  is 
good  to  look  upon  such  a  man,  and  we 
are  sure  this  letter  contains  both  in- 
terest and  profit  for  our  readers : 

an  hour  with  humboldt. 

Berlin,  Nov.  25, 1856. 

I  came  to  Berlin,  not  to  visit  its 
'  museums  and  galleries,  its  magnificent 
street  of  lindens,  its  operas  and  thea- 
ters, nor  to  mingle  in  the  gay  life  of  its 
streets  and  saloons,  but  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  and  speaking  with  the  world^s 
greatest  living  man — Alexander  Von 
Ilumboldt. 

At  present,  with  his  great  a^e  and 
his  universal  renown,  regarded  as  a 
throned  monarch  in  the  world  of  sci- 
ence, his  friends  have  been  obliged, 
perforce,  to  protect  him  from  the  ex- 
hausting homage  of  his  thousands  of 
subjects,  and,  for  his  own  sake,  to  make 
difficult  the  ways  of  access  to  him. 
The  friend  and  familiar  companion  of 
the'jKing,  he  may  be  said,  equally,  to 
hold  his  own  court,  with  the  privilege, 
however,  of  at  any  time  breaking 
through  the  formalities  which  only 
self-defense  has  rendered  necessary. 
Some  of  my  works,  I  knew,  had  found 
their  way  into  his  hands  :  I  was  at  the 
beginning  of  a  journev  which  would 
probably  lead  me  through  regions  which 
his  feet  had  traversed  and  his  genius 
illustrated,  and  it  was  not  merely  a 
natural  curiosity  which  attracted  me 
toward  him.  I  followed  the  advice  of 
some  German  friends,  and  noade  use  of 
no  mediatory  influence,  but  simply  dis- 
patched a  note  to  him,  stating  my 
name  and  object,  and  asking  for  an  in- 
terview. 

Three  days  afterward  I  received, 
through  the  city  post,  a  reply  in  his 
own  band,  stating  that,  although  he 
was  sufiering  from  a  cold  which  had 
followed  his  removal  from  Potsdam  to 
the  capital,  he  would  willingly  receive 


me,  and  appointed  one  oVlock  to-day 
for  the  visit.  I  was  punctual  to  the 
minute,  and.  reached  his  residence  in 
the  Oranienburger-strasse,  as  the  clock 
struck.  While  in  Berlin,  he  lives  with 
his  servant,  Seifert,  whose  name  I  found 
on  the  door.  It  was  a  plain  two-story 
house,  with  a  dull  pink  front,  and  in- 
habited, like  most  of  the  houses  in 
German  cities,  by  two  or  three  fami- 
lies. The  bell- wire  over  Seifert's  name 
came  from  the  second  story.  I  pulled : 
the  heavy  porte-cochere  opened  of  itself^ 
and  I  mounted  the  steps  until  I  reached 
a  second  bell-pull,  over  a  plate  in- 
scribed, "Alexander  Von  Humboldt." 

A  stout,  square-faced  man  of  about 
fifty,  whom  I  at  once  recognized  as 
Seifert,  opened  the  door  for  me.  "Are 
you  Herr  Taylor  ? "  he  asked ;  and 
added,  on  receiving  my  reply  :  "  His 
Excellency  is  ready  to  receive  you." 
He  ushered  me  into  a  room  filled  with 
stuffed  birds  and  other  objects  of  nat- 
ural history ;  then  into  a  large  library, 
which  apparently  contained  the  gifts 
of  authors,  artists,  and  m«n  of  science. 
I  walked  between  two  long  tables 
heaped  with  sumptuous  folios,  to  the 
further  door,  which  opened  into  the 
study.  Those  who  have  seen  the  ad- 
mirable colored  lithograph  of  Hilde- 
brand's  picture,  know  precisely  how 
the  room  looks.  There  was  the  plain 
table,  the  writing-desk  covered  with 
letters  and  manuscripts,  the  little  green 
sofa,  and  the  same  maps  and  pictures 
on  the  drab-colored  walls.  The  pic- 
ture had  been  so  long  hanging  in  my 
own  room  at  home,  that  I  at  once  re- 
cognized each  particular  object. 

Seifert  went  to  an  inner  door,  an- 
nounced my  name,  and  Humboldt  im- 
mediately appeared.  He  came  up  to 
me  with  a  heartiness  and  cordiality 
which  made  me  feel  that  I  was  in  the 
presence  of  a  friend,  gave  me  his  hand, 
and  inquired  whether  we  should  con- 
verse in  English  or  German.  "  Your 
letter,"  said  he,  "  was  that  of  a  Ger- 
man, and  you  must  certainly  speak  the 
language  familiarly  ;  but  I  am  also  in 
the  constant  habit  of  using  English." 
He  insisted  on  my  taking  one  end  of 
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ike  green  sofa,  obeervinff  that  he  rarely 
sat  upon  it  himself;  then  drew  up  a 
plain  cane-bottomed  chair  and  seated 
himself  beside  it,  asking  roe  to  speak  a 
little  loader  than  usual,  as  bis  hearing 
was  not  so  acute  as  formerly. 

As  I  looked  at  the  majestic  old  man, 
the  line  of  Tennyson,  describing  Well- 
ington, came  into  ray  mind<:  **  Oh, 
ftpod  gray  head,  which  all  men  know." 
The  first  impression  made  by  Hum- 
bokit's  ^e  is  that  of  a  broad  and 
cenial  humanity.  His  massive  brow, 
heavy  with  the  gathered  wisdom  of 
nearly  a  century,  bends  forward  and 
overhangs  his  breast,  like  a  ripe  ear  of 
com,  but  as  you  look  below  it,  a  pair 
of  clear  blue  eyes,  almost  as  bright  and 
steady  as  a  child's,  meet  your  own. 
In  those  eyes  you  read  that  trust  in 
man,  that  immortal  youth  of  the  heart, 
which  make  the  snows  of  eighty-seven 
winters  lie  so  lightly  upon  his  head. 
You  trust  him  utterly  at  the  first 
glance,  and  you  feel  that  he  will  trust 
yon,  if  you  are  worthy  of  it.  I  had 
approached  him  with  a  natural  feeling 
of  reverence,  but  in  five  minutes  I 
foand  that  I  loved  him,  and  could  talk 
with  him  as  freely  as  with  a  friend  of 
my  own  age.  His  nose,  mouth  and 
chin  have  the  heavy  Teutonic  charac- 
ter, whose  genuine  type  always  ex- 
presses an  honest  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness. 

I  was  most  surprised  by  the  youthful 
character  of  his  face.  I  knew  that  he 
had  been  frequently  indisposed  during 
the  present  year,  and  hitd  been  told 
that  he  was  beginning  to  show  the 
marks  of  his  extreme  age;  but  I  should 
not  have  suspected  him  of  being  over 
seventy-five.  His  wrinkles  are  few  and 
small,  and  his  skin  has  a  smoothness 
and  delicacy  rarely  seen  in  old  men. 
His  hair,  although  snow-white,  is  still 
abnndiant ;  his  step  slow,  but  firm,  and 
his  manner  active  almost  to  restless- 
ness. He  sleeps  but  four  hours  out  of 
th^  twenty-four,  reads  and  replies  to 
his  daily  rain  of  letters,  and  suffers  no 
single  occurrence  of  the  least  interest 
in  any  part  of  the  world  to  escape  his 
attention.    I  could  not  perceive  that 


his  memory,  the  first  mental  faculty  to 
show  decay,  is  at  all  impaired.  He 
talks  rapidly,  with  the  greatest  appa- 
rent ease,  never  hesitating  for  a  word, 
whether  in  English  or  German,  and,  in 
fact,  seemed  to  be  unconscious  which 
language  he  was  using,  as  he  changed 
five  or  six  times  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation.  He  did  not  remain  in 
his  chair  more  than  ten  minutes  at  a 
time,  frequently  getting  up  and  walk- 
ing about  the  room,  now  and  then 
pointing  to  a  picture  or  opening  a  book 
to  illustrate  some  remark. 

He  began  by  referring  to  my  win- 
ter journey  into  Lapland.  "  Why  do 
you  choose  the  winter  ?  "  he  asked  : 
"  Your  experiences  will  be  very  inter- 
esting, it  is  true,  but  will  you  not  sufifer 
from  the  severe  cold  ?  "  "  That  re- 
mains to  be  seen,"  I  answered.  *' I 
have  tried  all  climates  except  the  Arc- 
tic, without  the  least  injury.  The  last 
two  years  of  my  travels  were  spent  in 
tropical  countries,  and  now  I  wish  to 
have  the  strongest  possible  contrast" 
'*  That  is  quite  natural,"  he  remarked, 
"  and  I  can  understand  how  your  ob- 
ject in  travel  must  lead  you  to  seek 
such  contrasts ;  but  you  must  possess 
a  remarkably  healtny  organization." 
"  You  doubtless  know,  from  your  own 
experience,"  I  said,  "  that  nothing  pre- 
serves a  man's  vitality  like  travel." 
"  Very  true,"  he  answered,  "  if  it  does 
not  kill  at  the  outset  For  my  part,  I 
keep  my  health  everywhere,  like  your- 
self. During  five  years  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  West  Indies,  I  passed 
through  the  midst  of  black  vomit  and 
yellow  fever  untouched."  ' 

I  spoke  of  my  projected  visit  to  Ruf- 
sia,  and  my  desire  to  traverse  the 
Russian-Tartar  provinces  of  Central 
Asia.  The  Kirghiz  steppes,  he  said, 
were  very  monotonous;  fifty  miles  gave 
you  the  picture  of  a  thousand ;  but  the 
people  were  exceedingly  interesting. 
If  I  desired  to  go  there,  I  would  have 
no  difilculty  in  passing  through  them 
to  the  Chinese  frontier ;  but  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  Siberia,  he  thoughf, 
would  best  repay  me.  The  scenery 
among  the  Altai  Mountains  was  very 
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ll^aDd.  From  his  window  in  one  of 
the  Siberian  towns,  he  had  coonted 
eleven  p^l^s  oovered  with  eternal 
snow.  Tha  Kirghizes,  he  added,  were 
among  the  few  races  whose  habits  had 
remained  unchanged  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  thej  had  the  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  combining  a  monastic 
with  a  nomandic  life.  They  were 
partly  Budhist  and  partly  Mussulman, 
and  their  monkish  sects  followed  the 
different  clans  in  their  wanderings,  car- 
rying on  their  devotions  in  the  encamp- 
ments, inside  of  a  sacred  circle  marked 
out  by  spears.  He  had  seen  their  cere- 
monies, and  was  struck  with  their  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  Catholic 
church. 

Humboldt's  recollections  of  the  Al- 
tai Mountains  naturally  led  him  to 
speak  of  the  Andes.  ^^  You  have  trav- 
eled in  Mexico,"  said  he;  ^^  do  you  not 
agree  with  me  in  the  opinion  that  the 
finest  mountains  in  the  world  are  those 
single  cones  of  perpetual  snow  rising 
out  of  the  splendid  vegetation  of  the 
tropics?  The  Himalayas,  although 
loftier,  can  scarcely  make  an  equal  im- 
pression ;  they  lie  further  to  the  north, 
without  the  belt  of  tropical  growths, 
and  their  sides  are  dreary  and  sterile 
in  comparison.  You  remember  Ori- 
zaba,'' continued  he  ;  ^^  here  is  an  en- 
graving from  a  rough  sketch  of  mine. 
I  hope  you  will  find  it  correct"  He 
rose  and  took  down  the  illustrated  folio 
which  accompanied  the  last  edition  of 
his  ''  Minor  Writings,"  turned  over  the 
leaves  and  recalled,  at  each  plate,  some 
reminiscence  of  his  American  travel. 
''I  still  think,"  he  remarked  as  he 
closed  the  book, "  that  Chimborazo  is 
the  grandest  mountain  in  the  world." 

Among  the  objects  in  his  study  was 
a  living  chameleon,  in  a  box  with  a  glass 
lid.  The  animal,  which  was  about  six 
inches  long,  was  lazily  dozing  on  a  bed 
of  sand,  widi  a  big  blue-fiy  (the  uncon- 
scious provision  for  his  dinner)  perched 
upon  his  back.  **  He  has  just  been  sent 
to  me  from  Smyrna,"  said  Humboldt ; 
*^  he  is  very  listless  and  unconcerned  in 
his  manner."  Just  then  the  chameleon 
opened  one  of  his  long,  tubular  eyes, 


and  looked  up  at  us.  '^A  peculiarity 
of  this  animal,"  he  eon  tinned,  ^  is  its 
power  of  looking  in  different  directions 
at  the  same  time.  He  can  turn  one 
eye  toward  heaven,  while  the  other  in- 
spects the  earth.  There  are  many 
clergymen  who  have  the  same  power." 

I  sat  or  walked,  following  his  move- 
ments, an  e^er  listener,  and  speaking 
in  alternate  English  and  German,  untS 
the  time  which  he  had  granted  me  had 
expired.  Seifert  at  length  re-appeared 
and  said  to  him,  in  a  manner  at  once 
respectful  and  familiar :  ^^  It  is  time," 
and  I  took  my  leave. 

*'  You  have  traveled  much,  and  seen 
many  ruins,"  said  Humboldt,  as  be 
gave  me  his  hand  again  ;  *'  now  you 
have  seen  one  more."  '^  Not  a  ruin," 
I  could  not  help  replying,  ^  but  a  pyrar 
mid."  For  I  pressed  tlie  hand  which 
had  touched  those  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  of  Forster,  the  companion  of 
Captain  Cook,  of  Klopstock  and  Schil- 
ler, of  Pitt,  Napoleon,  Josephine,  the 
Marshals  of  the  Empire,  Jefferson, 
Hamilton,  Wieland,  Herder,  Goethe, 
Cuvier,  La  Flax^,  Gay^Lussac,  Beetho- 
ven, "Walter  Sptt  —  hi  short,  of  every 
great  man  whom  Europe  has  produced 
A>r  three  quarters  oT  a  century.  I 
looked  into  the  eyes  which  bad  not 
only  seen  this  livmg  history  of  the 
world  pass  by,  scene  after  scene,  till 
the  actors  retired  one  by  one,  to  return 
no  more,  but  had  beheld  the  cataract 
of  Atures  and  the  forests  of  the  Cassi- 

?uiare,  Chimborazo,  the  Amazon  and 
^opocatapetf,  the  Altaian  Alps  of 
Siberia,  the  Tartar  steppes  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Such  a  splendid  circle 
of  experience  well  befits  a  life  of  such 
generous  devotion  to  science.  I  have 
never  seen  so  sublime  an  example  of 
old  age  —  crowned  with  imperishable 
succeas,  full  of  the  ripest  wisdom, 
cheered  and  sweetened  by  the  noblest 
attributes  of  the  heart  A  ruin,  in- 
deed !  No :  a  human  temple,  perfect 
as  the  Parthenon. 

As  I  was  passing  out  through  the 
cabinet  of  Natural  History,  Seifert's 
voice  arrested  me.  *'  I  beg  your  par- 
don, sir,"  said  he,  "but  do  you  know 
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what  this  is  ?  ^  pointing  to  the  antlers 
I  of  a  Rockj  Mountain  efk.  ^  Of  course 
]  do,**  said  1 ;  "  I  have  helped  to  eat 
manj  of  them."  He  then  pointed  out 
the  other  specimens,  and  took  me  into 
the  library  to  show  me  some  drawings 
I  hy  his  son-in-law,  llluhihausen,  who 
I  had  accompanied  Lieut.  Whipple  in 
his  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Moun 
tains.  He  also  showed  me  a  very 
daborate  specimen  of  head-work,  in  a 
f^  frame.  ''  This,"  he  said,  "  is  the 
vork  of  a  Kirghiz  princess,  who  pre- 
ttntad  it  to  his  Excellency  when  we 
were  on  our  journey  to  Siberia."  "  You 
sccompanied  his  Excellency  then?" 
I  asked.  "  Yes,"  said  he  ;  "  we  were 
there  in  '29."  Seifert  is  justly  proud 
of  having  shared  for  thirty  or  forty 
jears  the  fortunes  of  his  master. 
There  was  a  ring,  and  a  servant  came 
in  to  announce  a  visitor.  ^  Ah  1  the 
Prince  Ypsilanti,"  said  he ;  ^'  do  n't  let 
him  in ;  do  n't  let  a  single  soul  in  ;  I 
mast  go  and  dress  his  Excellency. 
Sir,  excuse  me  —  yours,  most  respect- 
ftiily,"  and  therewith  he  bowed  himself 
oat^  As  I  descended  to  the  street,  I 
ptased  Prince  Ypsilanti  on  the  stairs. 


SLEEP. 

THOSE  who  do  not  eleep  well,  do 
not  work  well,  either  with  body  or 
mind.  Fashionable  people,  who  vio- 
late or  neglect  more  taws  of  their  being 
than  even  vicious  or  criminal  persons, 
violate  the  laws  of  sleep,  awfully. 
They  are  up  late,  exhausting  both  body 
and  brain,  long  after  the  last  meal  has 
been  taken  and  digested,  and  do  not 
retire  when  the  darkness  and  stillness 
mvite  them.  Then  they  have  no  extra 
apply  of  blood  for  the  brain,  perhaps 
not  enough  for  common  purposes. 
They  lie  in  the  morning,  while  nature 
i<  all  awake,  not  in  sleep,  but  in  unre- 
lieved weariness,  and  try,  by  mental 
and  physical  stimulants,  to  supply  the 
force,  obtained  by  the  poor,  unculti- 
vated laborer,  by  sleep. 

Just  when  all  the  animali,  except  a 
few,  retire  to  rest,  when  all  the  useful 


laborers  of  every  class  have  finished 
the  labors  of  the  day,  the  votaries  of 
fashion  begin  the  toils  of  the  night, 
and  like  the  fiies  and  moths,  that  are 
woke  and  roused  by  the  splendor  of 
chandeliers,  they  buzz  around  the  ob- 
jects of  their  admiration  and  worship, 
until  they  are  exhausted.  Even  the 
pauper  patient  at  our  hospitals,  enjoys 
sleep ;  whereas  the  lady,  whose  income 
counts  by  thousands,  can  not  have  one 
night's  good  sleep.  Oh !  ye  poor  rich  ! 
Almost  all  headaches  arise  from  de- 
ficient circulation  in  the  brain;  and 
nothing  is  so  beneficial,  nay,  so  abso- 
lutely requisite,  as  plenty  of  sound 
sleep.  The  remedy  for  Tic  Doloreux^ 
or  neuralgia^  is  sleep.  One  good 
night's  sleep  is  of  more  use  to  a  cough, 
than  any  remedy  of  the  entire  materia 
medica.  If,  on  "  taking  cold,"  as  it  is 
called,  we  can  lie  down,  wrap  up  warm, 
and  sleep,  our  fortune  is  made  —  we 
are  recovered.  The  best  medicine  that 
we  can  give  in  fever^  is  sleep. 

The  Scalpel, 


LITTLE  MAY. 

SORBOWrULLT  I98CRIBB0  TO  DR.  JLXD  XB8.  STBONO. 
BT  MRS.  C.  H.  OILDERSLKETK. 
*T  is  the  Migel*f  harrest,  and  they  are  gathering 
the  children,    what  they  lang  last  Sabbath  morning. 

Thi  fairest  one  of  all  our  band, 
Has  flown  to  earth  from  th*  Spirit-land, 
And  folded  close  her  tiny  wings, 
She,  by  a  Mortal  hearthstone  sings. 

Launch  the  Death-bark,  haste  away, 
And  bring  her  home  to  Heaven  to-day  I 
For  nestled  close  to  loving  breasts, 
Our  little  angel  wanderer  rests. 

WeVe  missed  her  golden  harp  too  long! 
We  Ve  missed  the  warbler  of  her  song ! 
T  is  Sabbath  room,  so  baste  away, 
'    And  bring  her  badk  to  Heaven,  to<hiy. 

No  purer  spirit  drifted  out, 
Amid  the  Angelas  joyous  shout, 
Than  left  that  mom,  our  tearful  shore, 
To  come  again,  ah,  never  more ! 

And  o'er  the  death-tide  flashed  a  light. 
That  hid  her  tossing  bark  from  sight, 
And  mortals  called  that  gleam  a  star, 
But 't  was  the  gates  of  Heaven  ajar, 
And  ere  its  radiance  passed  away, 
The  wai^  s^^rits  welcomed  Mat. 
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MONTHLY  DIGBW  OP  NEWS. 


MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  NEWS. 


THE  proceedings  of  the  Bribery  Commit- 
tee, appointed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  January,  has  been  the  principal 
matter  of  interest  in  Congress  during  the  past 
month.  Raymond,  of  the  New  York  Thnea^ 
Col.  Chester,  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer^ 
and  Siraontorf,  were  arrested  as  witnesses. 
Mr.  Raymond  refused  to  give  the  name  of  the 
writer  in  the  Times^  whoso  charge  of  corrap- 
tion  by  the  bribery  of  members  of  the  House 
had  first  elicited  the  discussion,  but  held 
himself  responsible  for  the  article,  and  main- 
tained the  duty  of  the  press  to  act  on  moral 
convictions. 

On  the  17  th  of  January,  the  House  were 
considering  a  private  bill,  in  connection  with 
which  Mr.  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  was  discussing 
a  point  in  relation  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 
He  had  been  a  friend  to  the  court,  but  still 
he  considered  the  judges  fallible.  "I,  my- 
self, am  fallible,"  he  said,  and  fell  backward 
in  his  chair,  being  seized  with  atrophy  of  the 
heart.  The  members  and  spectators  were 
thrown  into  the  highest  state  of  alarm,  in  the 
midst  of  which  an  adjournment  ensued.  We 
are  happy  to  state  that  Mr.  Giddings  is  in  a 
fair  way  for  recovery. 

From  various  portions  of  the  country  we 
hear  reports  of  the  intense  cold.  A  dispatch 
from  Watertown,  Jefierson  county,  on  Mon- 
day the  18th,  says: — "In  this  village  yester- 
day, all  the  mercury  thermometers  congealed 
at  about  thirty-seven  degrees  below  zero.  A 
spirit  thermometer  registered  forty  degrees 
below  zero."  The  suffering  throughout  the 
country,  much  of  which  remains  to  be  re- 
vealed, has  been  dreadful.  A  gentleman  who 
resides  in  Northern  Iowa  states  that  withhi  a 
circuit  of  seventy  miles  about  his  residence, 
some  thirty  persons  have  perished  of  cold  the 
present  winter.  A  party  of  eight  hunters 
were  lost  in  the  storm  on  the  prairie,  and  all 
perished.  The  degree  of  cold  at  the  South 
the  present  season  is  unprecedented.  In  all 
parts  of  Virginia,  the  people  are  busily  en- 
gaged in  harvesting  ice.  They  say  that  no 
supply  will  be  needed  from  the  North  next 
summer.  The  ice  in  the  Mississippi  extends 
further  south  than  it  has  for  many  years  past. 
At  St.  Louis,  navigation  has  been  suspended 
for  three  weeks  on  account  of  the  ice.  On 
the  22d  ultimo,  the  thermometer  at  Minacoby, 
East  Florida,  stood  at  twelve  degrees  below 
zero  at  sunrise,  which  is  the  coldest  weather 
ever  known  there. 

DiBASTKR  AT  Sra. — A  mclanchoIy  catalogue 
of  disasters  during  the  late  gale  fills  the  daily 
papers.  One  of  the  most  terrible  is  that 
which  befell  the  British  brig  PrinceM  LouUa, 
The  brig  was  off  the  coast  of  Bamegat,  when 
a  violent  gale  from  the  northwest  sprang  up, 
and  almost  completely  dismantled  the  vessel. 


Three  of  the  men  were  frost-bitten,  and  the 
remainder  were  hardly  capable  of  managing 
the  vessel,  so  intense  was  the  cold  which  ac- 
companied the  gale.  After  many  days  of 
weary  labor  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
coast  again,  but  again  they  encountered  a 
northwester,  and  a  second  time  the  vessel 
was  dismantled.  The  storm  was  accompa* 
nied  with  intense  cold,  and  as  the  sea  washed 
over  the  brig  the  water  froze  upon  her  decJES 
and  rigging,  and  converted  her  into  a  minii- 
ture  iceberg.  The  men  found  it  almost  im- 
possible to  work  the  ship,  and  were  under 
the  necessity  of  breaking  the  ice  from  the 
sails  and  rigging  with  their  marling  spikes. 
For  more  than  a  month  the  forecastle  was 
converted  into  a  hospital.  Thither  the  frost- 
bitten seamen  would  hurry  and  endeavor  to 
restore  their  frozen  limbs  to  life  again.  They 
were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  luxury  of 
a  fire,  and  with  benumbed  hands  and  frozen 
feet  were  obliged  to  seek  repose  in  apparel 
which  they  had  not  changed  for  weeks.  On 
the  17th,  while  off  Fire  Island  mlet,  the  great 
snow  storm  which  visited  us  so  severly  arose, 
and.  In  the  gale  of  wind  which  accompanied 
it  from  the  northeast,  the  Princeu  Louita 
was  again  driven  to  sea  in  a  wrecked  condi* 
tion.  The  decks  Were  covered  with  ice  to 
the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches.  The  crew 
endeavored  to  bear  up  against  the  misfo^ 
tune,  but  four  of  them  were  compelled  to  re- 
tire to  their  berths.  In  fact,  at  one  period 
during  the  continuance  of  the  storm,  the  mate 
and  two  sailors  were  all  the  cap>tain  could  call 
upon  to  assist  in  navigating  the  vessel. 

Horrible  Murder. — Another  mysterious 
murder  has  been  perpetrated  in  Bond  street, 
New  York  city.  Dr.  Harvey  Burdell,  a  well- 
known  dentist,  was  found  dead  in  his  office, 
on  Saturday  morning,  by  his  errand-boy,  who 
had  come  as  usual,  about  half-past  eight 
o^cIock,  to  attend  his  office  duties.  The  body 
was  lying  upon  the  floor,  shockingly  mu- 
tilated, and  surrounded  with  clots  of  blood, 
and  the  door  and  walls  of  the  room  besmeared 
with  blood.  The  inmates  being  alarmed,  Dr. 
John  W.  Francis,  who  lives  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  was  called  in  to  make  an  examina- 
tion. He  found  that  Dr.  Burdell  had  been 
strangled  by  a  ligature  applied  round  the 
throat,  and  that  no  less  than  fifteen  deep 
wounds,  almost  any  of  which  would  cause 
death,  had  been  inflicted  with  some  sharp  in- 
strument on  his  person.  He  had  been  mar- 
ried, but  his  wife  obtained  a  divorce  from  him 
some  few  years  ago. 

The  notorious  Preston  S.  Brooks  died  re- 
cently in  Washington  from  a  sudden  attack 
of  croup,  which  followed  upon  a  severe  cold, 
and  terminated  his  life  in  ten  Biinutes  from 
its  first  appearance. 
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Thi  Hon.  Charles  Sumner  has  been  re- 
elected United  States  Senator,  by  the  House 
m  JfaaeachuFetts,  by  a  rote  of  838  against 
12 — these  last  being  divided  between  Edward 
Ererett,  Rufus  Choate,  and  one  or  two  others. 

Amoxo  the  proceedings  of  the  New  York 
Legislatare  is  a  bill  appropriating  money  for 
arevidence  for  the  Governor;  a  resolution 
iwanfing  the  thanks  of  the  Senate  to  Lieut. 
Hartntein,  and  the  introduction  of  a  petition 
&Din  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  praying  for 
I  repeal  of  the  usury  laws;  a  bill  prohibiting 
the  Mle  of  intoxicating  liquors;  and  another 
Dew  charter  bill. 

Da5gkr  of  Using  Charcoal.  —  A  day  or 
two  ^ce  two  servant  girls  of  E.  H.  Mann, 
raifing  at  Tubby  Hook,  on  the  Hudson 
nrw,  put  a  kettle  of  burning  charcoal  in  their 
room  before  going  to  bed.  As  they  were  not 
q>  It  the  usual  hour,  the  coachman  rapped 
apon  their  door  and  called  them,  but  received 
DO  Answer.  After  waiting  some  time,  he 
npped  tgain,  and,  still  receiving  no  answer, 
eooduded  something  was  wrong,  and  entered 
the  room,  when  he  discovered  that  they  were 
both  dead. 

Dr.  Kane. — The  public  will  be  delighted  to 
kam  that  this  eminent  man,  whose  health  was 
^Hpabed  of  a  short  while  since,  and  who  was 
Hid  to  be  saflfering  under  a  combined  attack 
•f  consumption  and  paralysis,  is  much  better; 
confident  hopes  are  said  to  be  entertained  of 
liii  recovery. 

FOREION    NEWS. 

IhuTH  OF  Hugh  Miller. — Hugh  Miller, 
tfce  well-known  Scotch  geologist  and  man  of 
laence,  the  author  of  "  The  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone," and  the  editor  of  the  Witnettt  news- 
p^ter,  was  found  the  other  day  dead  in  his 
raoa,  with  a  bullet-hole  through  his  heart 
Tlte  Bianner  of  his  death  is  field  for  conjcc- 
tire.  Be  was  in  poor  health  at  the  time. 
H«wts  bom  at  Cromarty,  in  Scotland,  of 
knnble  parentage,  and  for  fifteen  years 
worked  in  a  quarry  as  a  common  laborer, 
taploTing  his  leisure  moments  in  acquiring 
li  the  information  from  books  or  observa- 
tiiB  which  was  possible  under  the  circum- 
Auees.  The  nature  of  his  occupation, 
pobftbly  induced  a  taste  for  geological  re- 
•arches,  to  which  of  late  years  he  has  al-' 
■ort  exclusively  devoted  himself;  but  his 
kit  literary  attempts  were  in  another  direc- 
tiHL  Having  received  the  position  of  ac- 
«MDtant  in  a  bank  establishment  in  his  native 
torn,  be  found  more  leisure  for  reading  and 
■ody,  and  published  in  1835  his  first  work, 
"Scenes  and  Legends  in  the  North  of  Scot- 
«ad,"  which  has  been  extensively  read  in 
^  country  as  well  as  in  England.  A  letter 
P«bBshed  in  1839,  after  the  decision  of  the 
Bflwe  of  Lords  in  the  Aucheterarder  case,  in 
•Udi  the  echism  hi  the  Church  of  Scotland 
ni  involved,  drew  toward  him  the  attention 


of  the  Evangelical  party,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed editor  of  the  WUne9s  newspaper,  the 
metropolitan  organ  of  the  Free  Church. 

Another  British  War. — ^The  English  are 
again  at  war  with  China.  The  following  ap- 
pear to  be  the  facts  of  the  case.  For  the 
past  few  months  the  intercourse  between  the 
British  authorities  and  the  Governor  of  Can- 
ton has  been  embarrassed  with  growing  dif- 
ficulties, the  result  of  the  unredressed  griev- 
ances of  British  merchants.  On  the  8th  of 
October  the  Chinese  authorities  consummated 
their  career  of  arbitrary  violence  by  seizing  a 
lorcha  under  British  colors,  and  makmff 
prisoners  of  the  crew.  It  is  stated  on  good 
authority  that  they  cut  off  the  heads  of  four 
of  the  crew.  The  consul,  Mr.  Parkes,  the 
British  agent,  on  the  spot,  proceeded  first  on 
board  the  lorcha,  and  afterward  endeavored 
to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  mandarins. 
On  board  the  lorcha  he  was  menaced,  and  the 
mandarins  refused  to  give  any  kind  of  ex- 
planation of  the  proceeding.  Admiral  Sey- 
mour then  determined  to  attack  the  city  itself. 
A  wall,  composed  partly  of  sandstone  and 
partly  of  brick,  surrounds  Canton ;  it  is  about 
thiity  feet  high  and  twenty-five  feet  thick, 
and  is  mounted  with  cannon.  Against  this 
wall  a  fire  was  opened  on  the  27  th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  by  the  29th  a  practical  breach  had 
been  opened,  through  which  the  troops  en- 
tered. The  Governor's  palace,  situated  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  city,  was  gained, 
but  appears  not  U>  have  proved  a  position 
worth  holding,  for  the  troops  were  withdrawn 
in  the  evening,  with  the  loss  of  only  three 
killed  and  twelve  wounded. 

Interference  o»  Unitbo  States  Vessels. 
—It  is  announced  that  an  American  ship  was 
fired  into  by  one  of  the  Chinese  forts,  where- 
upon the  United  States  frigate  Portsmouth 
destroyed  it,  and  notified  the  Chinese  that 
unless  reparation  was  made  for  the  insult 
offered  to  the  American  flag,  hostilities  would 
be  commenced. 

Tribute. — A  publio  meeting  in  London,  on 
motion  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  has  passed 
the  following  resolution  :  That  this  meeting, 
highly  appreciating  the  intrepidity  and  per- 
severance of  Dr.  Livingston  in  his  extended 
and  dangerous  journeys,  deems  it  incumbent 
to  originate  a  pecuniary  tribute  as  an  expres- 
sion of  their  admiration  and  gratitude  for  his 
disinterested  and  self-denying  labors  in  the 
cause  of  science  and  philanthropy.  The  sub- 
scriptions announced  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  amounted  to  upward  of  £400. 

France  and  England  have  settled  the 
Prusso-Swiss  difficulty.  Switzerland  is  to  set 
the  Royalist  filibusters  at  liberty,  on  the 
guarantee  of  the  two  Western  Powers  that 
Prussia  shall  renounce  all  claim  to  Neufcha- 
tel,  acknowledge  its  independence,  and  sus- 
pend her  military  preparations. 
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WHAT    Wl   WIAR. 

BS  th&  air  we  breathe  is  the  first  essential 
of  existence,  and  food  the  second,  so 
our  clothing  may  very  properly  be  considered 
the  third.  And,  as  is  true  in  the  first  cases, 
the  primary  use  of  clothing  is  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  health  and  comfort  Its  second- 
ary use,  as  a  decoration,  for  the  purpose  of 
gratifying  that  taste  which  is  a  part  of  our 
nature,  is  also  a  legitimate  one,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly essential  that  this  inferior  object  of 
clothing  should  not  interfere  with  its  first  and 
most  important  use.  But  that  it  often  does 
thus  interfere,  so  that  its  inferior  object 
comes  to  be  the  one  of  first  importance,  is 
very  evident,  and  comfort  and  life  are  con- 
tinually sacrificed  from  this  false  rule  in  the 
choice  of  what  we  wear.  In  all  portions  of 
the  world,  fW>m  infancy  to  old  age,  this  abuse 
of  clothing  is  practiced,  but  it  is  far  more 
common  among  enlightened  than  among 
less  civilized  communities,  and  among  our 
own  sex  than  the  sterner  portion  of  crea- 
tion; thus,  in  this  last  instance,  reversing 
the  apparent  order  of  nature,  for  among 
birds  and  beasts  the  males  are  those  which 
wear  the  gayest  plumage  and  the  richest  furs. 
This  is  true  too  among  savage  nations,  where 
the  bravery  of  dress  is  universally  appropri- 
ated by  the  stronger  sex.  But  we  will  not 
quarrel  with  the  progress  of  civilization  for 
throwing  this  pleasant  folly,  if  we  may  so 
term  it,  into  the  hands  of  the  gentler  sex, 
to  whom  it  really  seems  more  appropriate, 
if  woman  will  only  prove  that  she  is  not  too 
much  imbued  with  folly  to  use  it  with  mod- 
eration and  common  sense.  When,  how- 
ever, she  allows  the  body  to  suffer,  and  be- 
come worn  out,  and  prematurely  old  and 
ugly  in  order  that  she  may  show  her  skill  In 
decorating  it,  she  shows  neither  of  these 
qualities.  Not  that  we  would  in  these  re- 
marks draw  any  invidious  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  sexes,  for  we  believe  that  in 
those  follies  to  which  men  devote  themselves, 
they  show  just  as  little  wisdom  and  common 
sense  as  their  more  lectured  sisterhood. 

If  women  ruin  their  health  by  going  out 
on  cold  winter  nights  with  bare  necks  and 
thin  stockings,  and  put  out  their  eyes  over 


embroidery  fiwmes,  in  order  to  create  lone 
human  and  questionable  beauty,  while  they 
destroy  what  Qod  made  unquestionably  beaiiti* 
ful,  so  do  men  ruin  theirs  by  hot  slings  and 
hot  oyster  suppers,  and  grow  red  and  bl6t^ 
eyed  by  keeping  their  eyes  in  a  constant  at* 
mospbere  of  tobaoco«noke.  And,  probably, 
there  are  just  about  as  many  unreasonable 
persons  on  the  one  hand  as  on  the  other. 
An  average  quality  of  mind  being  given,  the 
tendency  is  that  if  a  woman  has  a  reasonabte 
husband,  she  will  be  tolerably  reasonable 
herself;  and  if  a  man  has  a  reasonable  wife, 
that  fact  has  a  constant  tendency  to  improre 
the  bearings  of  his  own  common  sense. 

We  think,  too,  that  there  are  about  ti 
many  husbands  who  wirii  to  see  their  witcs 
dress  gaily,  and  prompt  them  to  it,  as  there 
are  wives  who  dress  finely  without  consult- 
ing their  husband's  wishes.    Mr.  A 

sees  Mrs.  B pass  by  his  store,  shining 

with  brocades  and  feathers,  and  he  thinks 
that  his  business  is  quite  as  good  as  Mr. 

B 's,  and  that  his  wife  looks  as  well  as 

Mrs.B ,  andhasjustasgoodarighttobe 

well  dressed.  So  the  new  brocade  is  bought 
and  sent  home.  Or  he  says  to  his  wife  at 
the  dinner-table,  **  My  dear,  have  you  been 
out  to  day?  Well,  I  think  you  ought  to 
try  the  firesh  air.  You  grow  so  old  fit)m  rft- 
tbg  here  mopmg  by  the  fire  all  the  while. 
And  try  and  dress  yourself  respectably  when 
you  go  —  I  do  n't  wish  to  have  my  business 
disgraced  by  the  shabby  i^pearanoe  you 
make  in  the  streets.**  And  thus  prompted, 
the  wife  goes  out,  and  thinking  that  her  hus- 
band wishes  to  see  her  dress  finely,  she  pur- 
chases a  set  of  embroidery  a  little  bettei 
than  she  has  yet  ventured  upon,  and  some 
other  things  that  she  had  not  thought  o( 
wanting  before. 

It  is  true  there  are  many  cases  where  the 
husband,  feeling  the  pressure  upon  his  purse, 
regrets  and  remonstrates  against  his  wife'i 
unreasonable  devotion  to  dress,  but  there 
are  also  an  abundance  of  cases  where,  for  the 
foolish  wish  of  doing  as  others  do,  he  prompts 
her  to  it,  beyond  what  she  would  have  con< 
sidered  desirable  but  for  the  sake  of  pleasing 
her  husband. 
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The  efO  of  our  deTotion  to  dress  aimplj 
as  a  decoctttion,  wonM  not  be  so  great  if  it 
were  not  one  that  accelerated  itself  contino- 
tMj  IBce  a  stone  roffing  down  hUl  It  seems 
to  be  >  law  of  human  nature  that  an  object 
lowhicfa  we  derote  ovselres  with  any  de- 
gree of  soocess,  tends  to  absorb  os  and  draw 
away  our  minds  from  other  things.  It  is 
larel J  that  a  person  dresses  so  as  to  show 
ipedal  akfli  or  sapeitority  therein  withoot 
beeoanng  whoOj  absorbed  in  it,  and  tbnS 
Baking  it  a  folly  instead  of  an  art  It  reidly 
ii  an  art  to  dress  so  as  to  secnre  the  greatest 
a»ottnt  of  health  and  comfort,  and  at  the 
■me  time  the  most  sensible  adherence  to 
ike  rvles  of  taste  and  beauty,  and  it  is  an  art 
Aatiboald  be  nnderatood  as  well  as  the  other 
csnBKKi  arts  d  living.  But  the  constant 
imdeney  of  fiishion  is  to  extremes.  Com- 
BOO  sense  says  that  a  child*s  dress  shall 
be  cut  short,  so  that  it  ^my'  not  interfere 
with  the  newly  acquired  skill  in  walking. 
Bit  the  lashionable  mother  says,  **  Ob,  if  my 
lUU^  dreaa  is  to  oe  cut  short,  I  will  out  it 
trry  short,  so  that  people  may  know  that  I 
■B  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  fkshion/* 
lad  the  dress  of  the  little  unfortunate  is 
90  ifaortened  that  tiie  whole  of  the  lower 
labs — those  coldest  portions  of  the  body  — 
■e  exposed  to  wind  and  storm,  with  only 
4e  ftmiinit  of  coTerings,  and  those  so  filled 
vilk  skinful  perforations  that  we  should  weep 
•Per  the  beggar's  child  who  wore  such  rents  a 
iole  leas  gracefully.  But  the  fashionable  mo- 
(herdoesDOt  think  of  this  in  the  constant  ab- 
Brpcioa  of  mind  and  feeUng,  by  the  beauties 
ndier  than  the  comforts  of  dress.  The 
preparation  or  the  admiration  of  one  beauu- 
fU  garment  suggests  a  dozen  similar  ones, 
«hich  It  would  be  very  easy  in  fancy  to  pos- 
MB,  and  litde  by  little  the  mhid  becomes 
vhofly  filled  with  the  contemplation  of  such 
^Beoratiooe  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing 
itasooable  and  usefuL 

The  eye  becomes  so  educated  to  the  pre- 
yiSmg  foshion — the  style  of  apparel  which 
«e  see  worn  by  all  well-bred  people  for  ihe 
tise,  that  any  thing  which  deviates  from  it, 
l«&s  singalar  and  absurd,  and  exposes  the 
vetrer  to  ridicule.  We  are  thus  in  a  meas- 
«e  eomp^ed  to  follow  the  ever-varyhig 
fkaages  in  <bes8,  but  we  need  never  do  so  to 
•aefa  an  extent  that  our  dress  will  be  at  vari- 


ance with  reason  and  common  sense.  If 
fi»hk>n  dictates  long  dresses,  we  need  not 
have  ours  cut  so  long  that  they  must  sweep 
the  streets,  and  be  trodden  upon  by  every 
one  who  approaches  us.  If  the  style  of  bon- 
net is  such  that  it  forms  only  a  rosette 
at  the  back  of  the  head,  we  can  still  have  one 
sfanilarly  made,  but  large  enough  to  give  n, 
tolerably  respectable  covering  for  the  head, 
without  attracting  the  attention  of  any  but 
the  most  captious — the  fboUshly  fashiona- 
ble and  not  the  common-sense  people.  If 
fashion  puts  on  hoops,  it  shows  neither  our 
sense  nor  our  good  taste  to  extend  the  bor- 
ders of  our  garments  in  such  a  way  that  we 
can  not  pass  the  door  of  a  pew  at  church,  or 
a  person  on  the  sidewalk,  without  driving 
him  into  the  mud,  or  go  through  an  ordinary 
room  without  putting  occupants  and  fhmiture 
to  the  greatest, inconvenience,  and  brushing 
over  the  tottling  little  people  who  have  as 
good  a  right  there  as  we.  Those  persons 
show  the  most  good  sense  and  the  most  good 
taste  who  follow  a  fashion  only  so  far  and 
only  so  readily  as  to  avoid  attracting  any 
^)ecial  attention.  Many  a  foolish  fashion  too 
can  be  ignored  entirely  even  by  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  incur  the  reputation  of  singu- 
larity. A  little  skill  in  the  arrangement 
may  be  made  to  produce  an  effect  similar  to 
the  prevailing  mode,  so  that  the  deviation 
will  not  make  the  wearer  remarkable,  and  sle 
wffl  win  both  comfort  and  respect  from  fail- 
ing to  follow  a  feshion  which  she  wholly  dis- 
approves. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  by  all  who 
wish  to  be  reasonable  in  their  dress,  that  its 
effect  and  beoomingness  do  not  depend  at 
aU  upon  its  expense.  Neatness  and  appro- 
priateness are  the  first  requisites  in  a  dres^, 
the  cost  of  the  material  is  not  material  to 
the  general  effect  A  plain  white  collar 
leaves  the  same  impression  in  its  relations  to 
the  rest  of  the  dress,  that  is  made  by  the 
most  elaborately  embroidered  one.  And  it 
is  the  general  impression  of  a  dress— the 
result  produced  by  the  relation  and  fitness  of 
its  diflbrent  parts  to  ea^  other,  that  excites 
admiration  and  Aom  good  taste,  rather 
than  the  beauty  of  any  disconnected  portion 
of  it.  The  most  beautifol  garment  may  be  so 
incongruously  worn,  as  to  make  the  wearer  a 
perfect  fright    If  ladies  would  study  neatness 
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and  appropriateness  more,  and  expense  and 
variety  Ijess,  they  would  be  far  better  dressed 
than  they  are. 

And  reasonable  and  right  as  it  is  that  we 
should  endeavor,  according  to  Our  judgment 
and  our  means,  to  be  neatly  and  appropri- 
ately dressed,  yet  in  these  days  of  female 
extravagance  and  ridiculous  devotion  to 
dress,  it  strikes  us  that  persons  of  real  prin- 
ciple will  endeavor  to  keep  back,  behind  the 
point  of  expensivenesft,  and  show  that  the  circle 
to  which  they  belong  are  striving  to  attain, 
rather  than  to  keep  pace  with  it ;  that  resist- 
ance, instead  of  conformity,  should  be  the 
rule.  It  is  a  tide  of  folly  that  ought  to  be 
resisted.  And  while  resistance  to  such  an 
extent  as  would  make  the  non-conformist  ab- 
surd and  pointed  at  by  every  one  might  be 
worse  than  useless,  the  firm  and  reasonable 
resistance  of  every  thinking  woman  to  the 
follies  and  extravagancies  of  dress  would  do 
a  world  of  good.  While  it  may  not  be  de- 
sirable to  throw-  aside  all  ornament  and  dec- 
oration, it  is  certainly  wise  to  select  such  as 
are  worn  for  their  real  value  and  durability, 
and  to  be  satisfied  with  them  just  as  long  as 
they  will  serve  their  purpose ;  never  allow- 
ing yourself  to  be  annoyed  because  some  one 
has  said,  ^^It  is  the  same  pin  she  has 
worn  these  ten  years,"  or  something  of  that 
kind.  So  long  as  the  article  is  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  the  service  it  has  al- 
ready done  you  may  well  be  considered  an 
additional  item  in  its  value.  If  it  was  becom- 
ing to  you  once,  it  is  probably  becoming  to 
you  now,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  very  fashion- 
able when  purchased,  and  is  in  oonsequenee 
very  much  out  of  fashion  now. 
.  Persons  of  moderate  means,  or  persons 
who  wi^th  to  be  moderate  in  dress,  should 
never  purchase  articles  which  are  conspicu- 
ously fashionable.  If  the  aKicle  is  a  valua- 
able  and  durable  one,  and  you  wish  to  get  a 
reasonable  amount  of  service  out  of  it,  you 
will  soon  come  to  be  known  by  the  garment, 
and,  as  the  fashion  changes,  it  will  become 
still  more  conspicuous.  This  rule  does  not  ap- 
ply to  articles  destmed  to  constant  wear,  and 
likely  to  be  worn  out  before  the  fashion 
changes,  for  in  su<^  cases,  if  your  taste  ac- 
cords with  the  fashion,  you  may  gratify  both 
at  the  same  time.  But  articles  intended  for 
long  service  should  be  so  selected  that  their 


fashiob  is  not  likely  soon  to  change,  or  if 
changed  that  the  change  shall  not  be  very 
remarkable. 

In  the  wearing  of  ornament,  it  is  best  to 
attempt  to  judge  only  for  yourselves,  and  not 
of,  or  from  others.  A  person  may  wear  an 
old-fashioned,  or  a  gaudy  ring  as  a  memento 
of  some  friend,  and  value  it,  for  a  reason  of 
which  you  can  imderstand  nothing.  A  lady 
may  wear  more  ornament  on  a  dress  than 
she  would  otherwise  have  chosen,  from  mo- 
tives of  economy,  covering  up  with  addi- 
tional trimming  the  defects  of  a  dress,  that 
without  it  would  have  had  to  be  thrown 
aside.  And  people  often  object  to  such 
dresses,  whose  objection  to  the  trimming  is 
that  it  is  a  waste  of  material,  when,  in  the 
case  in  hand,  it  may  have  been  a  saving  of 
material.  It  is  never  best  for  those  who  are 
moderate  in  their  notions  of  dress,  to  object 
to  an  article  because  it  has  thus  far  been 
adoptied  only  by  very  &shionable  people,  for, 
possibly,  it  may  be  best  for  your  own  purposes 
to  procure.  "  She  is  very  gay ;  she  wears 
feathers,"  say*  one ;  "  I  never  wore  a  hat 
with  feathers  in  my  life  —  I  am  not  so  ex- 
travagant; "  when,  very  probably,  the  speaker 
pays  twice  as  much  for  gay  ribbons  as  the 
feathers  would  have  cost,  and  is  obliged  to 
change  them  twice  as  [often,  because  they 
are  soiled  or  out  of  style.  A  little  native 
skill  and  good  taste  will  often  enable  a  per^ 
son^to  appear  always  well  attired,  while  those 
who  spend  much  more  time  and  money  for 
their  clothing  without  securing  so  desirable 
a  result,  will  complain  of  her  for  her  devo- 
tion to  dress. 

However  allowable  it  may  be  after  having 
secured  the  first  uses  of  clothing — health 
and  comfort ;  to  see  that  it  adds  to,  rather 
than  takes  from  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of 
person,  still,  it  is  only  folly  for  woman,  who 
professes  to  possess  both  mind  and  heart,  to 
rely  upon  it  for  her  attractiveness.  A  costly 
or  showy  apparel  forms  but  a  flim?y  cover- 
ing for  an  empty  head  and  heart  Yet  those 
whose  first  thought  is  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  shall  be  attired,  who  study  the 
hats,  and  collars,  and  cloaks,  and  flounces, 
they  may  see,  and  aim  constantly  to  possess 
those  that  are  equal  or  superior  to  the  gar- 
menti  worn  by  their  friends,  will  soon  find 
that  they  have  neither  time  nor  thought  for 
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any  thing  else.  The  ouuiDer  in  which  tbej 
sluUi  be  clothed,  becomes  the  aU-«baorbing 
theme  of  thought  and  converMtion.  What- 
erer  gems  of  mind  or  gracee  of  spirit  they 
■igbt  otherwise  hare  possessed,  are  wholly 
enptied  oat  and  exhausted  apon  this  worth- 
kflBicss  of  external  show.  Such  a  state  of 
■md  is  certainly  not  very  fiiTorable  to  the 
growth  of  gncee  of  the  spirit.  They  are 
entirely  given  up  for  that  which  has  no  power 
of  adding  to,  but  much  of  taking  from  a  wo- 
aao's  real  worth.  If  she  possesses  any  taste, 
she  may  thus  make  herself  very  attraetire  to 
the  eye,  and  people  may  be  pleased  to  look 
it  her  as  thej  would  at  a  fine  picture,  but 
when  they  hare  done  this,  they  wish  to  know 
BO  more  of  her,  for  indeed  there  is  nothing 
Bore  to  know ;  or,  if  there  is,  it  is  certainly 
BOC  worth  knowing.  A  hidy  may  show  her 
Vint  of  substantial  virtues  and  the  flimsiness 
«f  her  mind,  by  the  extreme  fiuhion  and 
the  constant  Tariation  of  her  dress,  just  as 
nrelT  as  she  could  show  her  want  of  taste 
md  neatneaa  by  an  ill-worn,  soiled,  or  incon- 
gnms  appareL  While,  therefore,  we  allow 
good  taste  and  good  sense  to  hold  their  con- 
nkatioiis  with  regard  to  what  we  wear,  they 
eeed  not  bold  them  so  often  that  our  time 
fat  other  duties  shall  be  in  the  least  infringed 
tpoa.  Good  sense  will  at  once  veto  any 
tUng  which  reaches  beyond  our  station  in 
fife,  or  which  has  mere  display  for^its  ob- 
ject 

Two -or  three  years  ago  there  was  a  spir- 
iaed  discussion  in  some  of  our  leading  pa- 
pen  wkh  regard  to  the  necessary  yearly 
expeoBe  of  a  lady^s  dress.  And  a  promment 
joanahrt  said  in  reply  to  some  back  country 
correspondent  perhaps,  that  his  correqpood- 
cat  did  not  in  the  least  understand  the  qual- 
ity of  lady  indicated  by  these  expensive 
lardrobes — the  quality  of  the  lady  being 
ins  made  to  depend  upon  the  wardrobe. 
Sov  it  strikes  us  that  this  quality  of  lady 
■iy  be  thoroughly  understood  even  by  those 
«k)  do  not  ai^rove  and  have  no  desire  to 
iffroadi  such  qualifications.  If  it  can  be 
iroved  that  a  ladjf  can  not  move  in  society 
viihoQt  spending  two  or  three  thousand  dol- 
iua  a  year  upon  her  dress,  then  there  are 
Tery  few  people  in  our  country  who  have 
i  light  to  «»ve  in  society.  If  such  things 
vc  appiofHhte  to  the  courts  of  Europe, 


they  certainly  do  not  indicate  a  very  demo- 
cratic republic  And  if  the  term  *^  society  *' 
is  to  be  monopolised  wholly  by  these  flashing 
gas  illuminations,  then  the  republi(^an  women 
of  our  country  must  accept  their  social  en- 
joyments under  some  other  title. 

There  is  many  a  dictate  of  &8hion  which 
has  no  foundation  in  conmion  sense,  and 
those  who  follow  such  dictates  without  ques- 
tioning their  foundation,  show  neither  reason 
nor  common  sense.  If  a  young  lady  can  not 
go  out  of  a  winter^s  evening  without  throwing , 
ofif  her  warm  clothing  regardless  of  her 
health  or  the  weather,  and  attiring  herself 
in  the  flimsiest  of  gossamers,  then  she  had 
better  remain  at  home  until  she  has  nursed 
up  strength  of  mind  enough  to  break  over  a 
foolish  hiw.  Uncounted  suffering  and  loss  of 
life  has  resulted  from  this  practice.  We 
knew  a  case  recently  where  a  young  Udy 
belonging  to  a  consumptive  family  had  to 
call  in  a  physician  in  the  early  autumn  for  a 
severe  cold  she^had  taken.  Under  the  care- 
ful observance  of  his  prescriptions  of  warm 
flannels  and  high-necked  dresses  she  was 
slowly  but  surely  recovering  her  health,  and 
called  herself  nearly  or  quite  well,  when  in 
the  middle  of  the  winter  she  was  invited  to 
a  large  party  which  she  wished  much  to  at- 
tend. And  unable  to  withstand  the  caprice 
which  dictated  to  her  the  kind  of  dress  she 
should  wear,  she  threw  off  thick  flannels  and 
bandages,  and  paddings,  and  appeared  with 
naked  neck  and  arms,  in  the  thinnest  of 
thin  dresses.  Of  course  the  cold  returned, 
^nd  in  less  than  a  week  from  that  time  they 
dug  away  the  heavy  snows  of  winter,  and 
molded  in  the  frozen  earth  her  final  resting- 
place.  If  this  were  an  isoUted  case  it  would 
be  less  worthy  of  remark,  but  it  is  only  one 
among  thousands  of  others. 

In  our  damp  and  variable  climate  the  use 
of  flannel  next  the  skin,  at  least  in  winter, 
can  not  be  too  strongly  recommended. 
From  its  light  and  porous  texture,  it  carries 
off  readily  the  insensible  perspiration,  and 
does  not  easily  become  wetted  or  gather 
dampness  as  other  materials  are  apt  to  do. 
Especially  are  soft  warm  woolen  hose  de- 
sirable as  a  covering  for  the  feet  in  winter, 
for  those  are  the  portions  of  the  body  most 
exposed  to  cold,  and  most  liable  to  gather 
dampness.    **  Of  all  parts  of  the  body,'^  says 
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a  high  medloml  authority,  **  there  is  not  one 
the  clothing  of  which  onght  to  be  00  care* 
toWj  attended  to  as  the  feet  The  most  de* 
pendant  part  of  the  system,  this  is  the  part 
in  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood  may  be 
the  most  readily  checked ;  the  part  most  ex- 
posed to  cold  and  wet,  or  to  good  conduct- 
ing surfik^  it  is  the  part  of  the  system 
where  such  a  check  is  most  likely  to  take 
place.  Coldness  in  die  fbet  is  a  very  com- 
mon attendant  on  a  disordered  stomach ;  and 
yet  a  disordered  stomach  is  not  mor^  apt  to 
produoe  coldness  of  the  feet,  than  coldness 
of  the  feet  is  apt  to  produce  disorder  of  the 
stomach;  and  this  remark  does  not  only 
apply  to  cases  of  indigestion,  but  to  many 
other  disorders  to  which  man  is  liable.  Yet 
do  we  see  4he  young  and  delioate  clad  in 
thin-soled  ^oes,  and  as  thin  stockings,  no 
matter  whether  the  weather  is  dry  or  damp, 
or  whether  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  warm'or  cold.  •  •  •  I  am  suffi- 
cient of  a  Goth  to  wish  to  see  thin-soled 
shoes  altogether  disused  as  articles  of  dress, 
and  I  would  have  them  replaced  by  shoes 
having  a  moderate  thickness  of  sole,  with  a 
thin  layer  of  cork  or  felt  placed  within  the 
shoe  over  the  sole,  or  next  to  the  feet. 
Cork  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  preferred*** 

RECIPES. 

FOB  arv ALIOS— oojirnfriD. 
'  Soo  Grubl. — Boil  a  pfait  of  new  milk; 
beat  four  new-laid  eggs  to  a  light  froth. 
When  the  n^lk  boils,  remoTe  it  to  the  side 
of  the  stove,  whore  it  will  stop  boiling,  and  , , 
pour  in  the  eggs  instantly.  Stir  them  aU  the 
while  for  one  or  two  minuteSi  but  do  not  let 
them  boil  Sweeten  with  the  best  of  loaf 
sugar ;  grate  in  a  whole  nutmeg,  and  add  a 
little  salt  Drink  a  portion  of  it  while  warm, 
and  let  the  rest  cool,  as  it  is  both  food  and 
medicine  whether  warm  or  cold.  It  is  said 
to  be  excellent  in  cases  of  chronic  dysentery. 
Wine  Whet. —  Boil  a  half  pint  of  new 
mUk,  and  the  moment  it  comes  to  aboil  pour 
in  two  wine  glasses  of  wine  sweetened  with 
a  teaspoonful  of  loaf  sugar.  Let  it  remain 
perfectly  still  till  the  curds  form  and  settle. 
Four  off  the  whey,  and  add  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  and  k>af  sugar  to  the  taste.  This  is  a 
strengthening  drink  in  recovery  from  typhus 
or  other  fevers,  or  in  any  case  of  debility. 


Arrow  Root  Jellt. —  Put  a  pint  of  water 
in  a  saucepan  to  boil ;  stir  up  a  hutge  spoon- 
ful of  arrow  root  powder  in  a  cup  of  water, 
and  pour  into  the  saucepan  while  the  water 
is  boilfaig;  let  them  boil  together  two  or 
three  minutes ;  season  with  nutmeg  and  loaf 
sugar.  This  is  very  light  food  for  an  invafid 
or  an  in&nt  When  the  system  is  in  a  re- 
laxed state,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  brandy  will 
add  to  its  efficacy.  Milk  and  loaf  sugar  boiled 
with  a  spoonful  of  fine  flour,  well  mixed  with 
cold  water,  stirred  in  while  the  milk  is  boil- 
ing, is  light  and  proper  food  m  case  of  bowel 
complaints.  In  all  preparations  where  milk 
is  boiled,  ckise  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
mSk  be  not  scorched.  When  the  milk  is 
placed  upon  a  stove  hot  enough  for  ordinary 
cooking,  it  is  only  by  constant  watchfulness 
that  this  will  be  prevented ;  but  if  the  vessel 
containing  the  milk  is  placed  within  another 
of  boiling  water,  the  milk  will  be  a  little  lon- 
ger in  boiling,  but  will  be  secure  from  burn- 
ing. Some  people  have  a  close-fitting  tin 
porringer  with  a  tight  cover,  fitted  to  the  top 
of  a  teakettle,  in  which  to  make  these  nice 
dishes  for  infants  or  sick  persons,  and  in  this 
way  they  can  be  very  neatly  and  safely,  aa 
well  as  rapidly  prepared. 

mew  publications. 
Parlor  Dramas;  or.  Dramatic  Scenes,  for 

Home  Amusement.   By  William  B.  Fowlr. 

Boston:    Morris  Cotton. 

This  work  is  a  companion  for  **  Fowlers 
Hundred  Dialogues,"  that  special  fevorite  of 
the  school-boys,  and  consists  of  a  number  of 
original  dialogues  upon  popular  subjects,  and 
fitted  for  simple  representation.  The  pieces 
are  appropriate  for  the  school  room  as  weU 
as  the  parlor,  and  the  work  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  teachers  and  pupils. 
The  Eleotio  Magazine  of  Foreign  LrrxB- 

ATURB.     New  York:     W.  H.  Biowbll, 

Editor  and  Proprietor. 

The  number  for  January  is  before  us,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  that  this  old  fevorite  of 
the  public  still  keeps  its  well-earned  repiita> 
tion.  It  gathers  the  best  portion  of  the  sub- 
stantial foreign  jownals,  and  presents  them 
tons  in  a  compact  and  eligible  form.  The 
present  number  is  embellished  with  mezzo- 
tints of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  oP  Dr. 
Chahnera.    Five  dollars  per  annum. 
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HENRIETTA  FELLER. 


HENRIETTA  Fellbr  was  born  in 
Lausanne,  Switzerland.  IXenr  pa- 
rents were  people  of  wealth  and  high 
social  standing,  and  she  was  thus 
IxtMigfat  earlj  in  contact  with  the  most 
iatellectual  society  which  her  native 
dty  afforded.  She  received  a  substan- 
tial education,  and  also  acquired  those 
Ingher  accomplishments  which  fitted 
i»r  to  ^ace  the  cultivated  circle  in 
vhich  she  moved.  She  early  married 
M.  Feller,  a  gentleman  of  great  afflu- 
ttoe  and  respectability.  She  was  now 
iVTOODded  by  all  the  environments  of 
vialth,  and  every  thing  pointed  to  a 
life  of  el^ant  and  refined  enjoyments. 
VOL.  in.  10. 


One  child  blessed  this  union,  a  sweet 
and  interesting  daughter.  It  was  the 
death  of  this  loved  and  idolized  one 
which  roused  the  mother  from  her 
trance  of  earthly  happiness,  and  awak- 
ened that  rich  inner  life  which  had 
hitherto  slumbered  within  her.  The 
death  of  her  husband  a  few  years  af- 
ter deepened  the  lesson,  and  led  her  to 
inquire  with  real  earnestness  whether, 
in  ner  life  of  pleasant  inaction  she  was 
fulfilling  the  great  design  of  her  being. 
To  an  humble  and  sincere  purpose  like 
hers  the  answer  soon  cAme, "  Go,  work 
in  my  vineyard."  Putting  aside  all  the 
suggestions  of  sloth,  and  the  peculiar 
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attractions  which  life  preaented  to  her, 
she  resolved  to  become  a  missionary. 

It  was  no  temporary  exile  upon 
which  Mad.  Feller  determined,  to  be 
rewarded,  after  a  few  years,  by  a  re- 
turn to  her  native  land,  and  an  ova- 
tion from  her  admiring  countrymen. 
The  work  to  which  she  pledged  her- 
self waa  to  be  life-long,  and  followed 
only  by  the  rest  of  the  grave. 

When  the  old  and  desolate,  the 
world-weary  and  heart-sick  seek  relief 
in  deeds  of  charity,  we  regard  them 
with  melancholy  pity,  but  when  the 
young  and  gifted,  the  gentle  and  ten- 
derly nurtured  go  into  cheerful  and 
perpetual  banishment  for  the  love  of 
Christ,  they  command  our  reverence. 

In  selecting  a  field  of  labor.  Mad, 
Feller  fixed  upon  the  French  settlers 
in  Canada.  Speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  claiming  a  common  an- 
cestry with  herself,  they  were  little 
less  degraded,  morally  and  intellectu- 
ally, than  the  Indians  whom  they  had 
displaced. 

Mad.  Feller  reached  Montreal  in 
1835,  and  was  there  welcomed  by  M. 
and  Mad.  Olivier,  two  friends  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  the  missionary  work. 
But  she  was  soon  deprived,  by  their 
removal,  of  a  Christian  intercourse 
which  would  have  greatly  solaced  her 
lonely  hours.  In  leaving  Switzerland 
she  had  left  herself  no  loo|rhole  for 
retreat  in  case  she  should  ^nd  her 
work  disagreeable.  She  had  embarked 
her  whole  fortune  in  it  Her  money 
was  deposited  with  a  gentleman  in 
Montreal  of  unquestioned  responsibil- 
ity, but  his  failure  soon  after  deprived 
her  not  only  of  the  funds  necessary  for 
carrying  on  her  enterprise,  but  also 
of  her  whole  means  of  support.  Re- 
duced to  poverty  in  a  foreign  land,  and 
among  a  people  who,  instead  of  appre- 
ciating her  generous  sacrifice,  watched 
every  movement  with  jealous  distrust, 
her  faith  and  trust  never  failed  her. 
She  wrote  to  her  friends  in  Switzer- 
land for  assistance,  but  was  reduced  to 
ereat  distress  before  relief  could  reach 
her. 

As  there  was  no  opening  for  imme- 


diate labor  in  Montreal,  she  retired  to 
St.  John^s.  Here  she  suffered  greatly, 
and  often  wanted  for  the  necessaries  of 
life.  In  her  hours  of  loneliness  and 
want  she  had  ample  leisure  to  remem- 
ber the  abundance  that  was  in  her 
father^s  house.  That  affliction  was 
the  refiner's  fire,  to  purify  and  brighten 
the  graces  of  her  heart,  and  strengthen 
her  for  her  future  work. 

Soon  the  dark  cloud  was  lifted,  and 
light  returned ;  her  lovely  and  con- 
sbtent  character  began  to  find  appre- 
ciators.  Pupils  flocked  to  her  school. 
For  some  time  she  pursued  her  labors 
without  opposition,  but*  upon  the  break- 
ing of  the  Canadian  rebellion,  she  be- 
came an  object  of  causeless  suspicion, 
and  soon  of  open  hostility;  she  wis 
obliged  to  fly  with  sixty  of  her  pupils 
to  the  United  States.  The  little  fron- 
tier  town  of  Champlain  oflfered  the 
wanderers  a  shelter  during  the  follow- 
ing winter,  but  they  suffered  many 
privations  notwithstanding  the  humane 
efforts  of  their  friends.  On  the  return 
of  tranquillity.  Mad.  Feller  went  back 
to  Canada  by  invitation  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

She  had  now  opportunity  to  retort 
upon  her  enemies  by  a  civil  prosecu- 
tion, but  ill  the  gentle  and  forgivini^ 
spirit  of  her  mission,  she  declined  aU 
retaliation,  and  returned  quietly  to 
her  self-denying  labors.  Her  admira- 
ble  conduct  on  this  occasion  advanced 
her  greatly  in  the  confidence  of  the 
community,  and  so  melted  the  hearts 
of  her  persecutors,  that  they' withdrew 
their  opposition,  and  suffered  Jier  to 
carry  on  her  love-labors  without  hin- 
drance. 

In  1836  she  made  her  last  removal, 
and  established  her  mission  perma- 
nently at  Grand  Lique,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Montreal.  There,  under 
many  discouragements,  she  has  suc- 
ceeded in  building  up  an  establishment 
which  may  be  considered  a  model  to 
all  similar  institutions.  The  buildings, 
erected  by  benevolent  contributions 
gathered  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  accommodate  several  hundred 
pupils,  and  the  youths  who  yearly  go 
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out  from  those  walls,  are  fast  fulfilling 
the  dearest  wish  of  their  foundress  — 
to  place  the  Bible  and  means  of  in- 
stracdoD  within  the  reach  of  every 
child  in  the  Provinces. 

Throogh  all  the  vicissitudes  of  her 
Strang  and  almost  romantic  life,  this 
interesdng  woman  has  preserved  the 
warmth  and  freshness  ot  her  early  pi- 
ety. In  trial  she  has  not  been  cast 
down,  and  in  prosperity  she  has  not 
been  elated.  Her  broad  and  benevo- 
lent &ce  is  the  mirror  pf  a  soul  at 
peace  with  God,  and  full  of  kindness 
toward  all  men. 

Mad.  Feller  is  now  in  the  autumn  of 
her  Hfe.  She  is  still  surrounded  by 
her  great  household,  who  love  and 
renerate  her  as  a  mother.  She  enjoys 
daily  that  which  most  soothes  the  in- 
firmities of  age  —  recollections  of  a 
uefol  life,  intimate  communion  with 
God,  and  serene  contemplations  of  a 
future  state. 


s 
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{Concluded.) 
EFT.  12.  Domiciled  once  more, 
and  warmly  welcomed  by  my  old 
friends  and  patrons  of  the  **  Mouser." 
A  long  journey  it  has  seemed,  and 
the  delays  almost  unbearable.  I  felt 
like  a  fugitive  fleeing  from  a  pursuer, 
» I  left  the  home  which  had  sheltered 
me  80  long,  and  where  hope  had  grown 
strong  within  me,  only  to  die  out  in 
utter  darkness,  and  leave  but  the  ashes 
of  remembrance.  Jane  wept,  sorrow- 
My,  bitterly,  at  parting,  but  said, 
something  whispered  in  her  heart, 
''Better  this,  than  the  other,"  and  I 
only  added,  **  Better."  No  one  of  the 
&mily  heard  us,  and  eagerly  I  waited 
for  the  signal  of  departure.  An  hour's 
delay,  was  the  greatest  misery  I  ever 
passed.  Idreaded,lest  I  might  after  all 
We  to  face  my  cousins  with  a  refusal 
to  their  wishes,  for  they  must  not  know 
&n,  hr  poor  Jane's  sake,  whose  faith 
b  her  mother's  goodness  and  purity 
ooqU  not  be  shaken,  as  it  was  her 


faith — almost  her  religion.  At  length 
the  signal  came,  and  the  whirhng 
wheels  with  their  hoarse  rattle  was 
the  sweetest  music  I  ever  heard.  How 
my  poor  heart  bounded,  as  it  beat  out 
its  cry,  "  faster,  faster,  still  faster,"  and 
on,  on,  we  went,  till  almost  exultant, 
I  could  have  laughed  aloud.  My 
heavy  vail  had  been  held  down  con- 
vulsively, lest  I  should  meet  some  fa- 
miliar face  from  the  village,  who  would 
annoy  me  with  its  wonder. 

"  Where 's  .  your  courage,  Bessie 
Lee  ? "  the  little  voice  whispered,  and 
up  went  the  vail,  and  the  glorious  sun- 
shine looked  into  my  face,  and  laughed 
and  gamboled  about  in  the  pure  morn- 
ing air,  and  seemed  like  some  tangible 
presence  which  had  come  to  cheer  and 
strengthen  me,  in  what  had  seemed 
my  desolation;  but  who  will  believe  me, 
if  I  write  it  ?  I  was  happy,  free,  and 
rejoicing  in  my  freedom.  I  felt,  as  I 
have  sometimes  imagined  a  spirit 
might,  who  stands  for  the  first  time 
on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Beyond, 
and  looks  back  at  what  he  has  passed, 
both  of  joy  and  grief,  and  thanks  his 
great  deliverer.  Death,  that  it  is  all 
over.  Faster,  faster,  sped  the  train, 
and  brighter  and  brighter  grew  the 
sunlight,  and  happier  grew  Bessie  Lee. 
Never  since  that  morning  at  Mary  Ti- 
mon's  had  the  sunbeams  seemed  so 
friendly,  f^  meant  so  much,  when  they 
kissed  me. 

Had  I  loved  Dr.  Mason  truly  and 
earnestly,  its  glory  would  have  mocked 
me,  but  admiration^  and  gratitude,  was 
all  I  had  ever  cherished,  and  that, 
where  was  it  ?  It  wasted  itself  in  the 
smoke  of  Jane  Carter's  letters.  How 
many  a  woman  has  married  with  a 
more  frail  basis  than  these  two  emo- 
tions, and  called  her  feeling  by  the 
same  name  as  I  had  given  mine  — 
love.  I  would  make  almost  any  sac- 
rifice to  remove  the  appearance  of  in- 
gratitude from  the  minds  of  my  cous- 
ins, but  it  can  not  now  be.  I  can 
forgive  the  doctor  his  offense  to  me, 
not  to  Jane,  if  he  explains  to  them. 
It  was  perhaps  wrong  that  I  did  not 
stay  and  brave  it  out,  and  it  seems  aa 
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though  I  could  do  it  now,  but  then, 
not  then.  How  strong  and  courage- 
ous we  grow  as  we  go  from  danger ! 
I  am  weary,  very  weary,  and  to- 
morrow I  must  see  the  head  of  the 
Institution,  and  learn  my  new  duties. 
Thank  God  for  something  to  do. 

Sept.  13.  How  shall  I  write  it? 
Let  me  see ;  I  must  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning. This  morning  Mr.  Dean,  the 
head  of  the  family  where  I  am  for  the 
present  staging,  and  through  whose  in- 
itruroentality  I  came  here,  said,  **  Miss 
Lee,  the  head  of  the  male  department 
of  your  school  will  call  on  you  to-day, 
and  he  is  a  bachelor,  good-looking, 
and  *' —  my  heart  rebelled  against  any 
bandinage  of  this  sort,  just  now,  and  I 
must  have  shown  my  disgust  in  my 
fiioe,  for  his  eyes  twinkled  all  the  mer- 
rier, and  he  held  up  his  finger  in  a 
threatening  way  and  said,  "  You  shall 
be  well  paid  for  that  tragic  expression, 
my  young  dame  1  '*  and  left  me  alone 
in  the  parlor.  Mrs.  Dean  was  attend- 
ing to  her  domestics,  and  after  a  strug- 
gle for  composure,  I  took  a  book  and 
soon  forgot  the  annoyance.  Presently 
the  door  opened,  and  some  one  walked 
into  the  room  in  a  familiar  way,  and  I 
thought  Mr.  Dean  had  returned,  and 
determined  to  punish  him  for  what 
seemed  an  impertinence.  I  pretended 
to  read  on.  The  footsteps  came  slowly 
near  me,  but  my  eyes  were  kept  per- 
versely down. 

*•  Bessie  Lee  1 "  I  dropped  the  book, 
and  starting  up,  there  stood  Harry 
Lane.  Not  a  word  could  I  utter,  as 
he  stood  looking  down  into  my  up- 
turned wondering  face.  "The  same 
fray  eyes,  the  same  long  silky  brown 
air,  the  same  tiny  figure,  but  no  more 
a  child  —  no  more  a  child,"  he  re- 
peated half  sadly  and  half  surprised. 
^  I  was  sure  you  would  come.  It  was 
a  promise  hope  gave  me,  Bessie  Lee, 
and  now  let  me  hear  your  voice." 

I  did  not  think,  as  I  do  now,  that 
it  was  a  strange  greeting,  for  I  was  too 
surprised  to  speak,  before,  or  even 
then.  I  only  said,  "  This  happiness  is 
too  great  for  me ;  I  can  not  compre- 
hend it" 


**  You  expected  to  find  me  here  I " 

"  No." 

^  Did  not  Mr.  Dean  write  that  I  w» 
here?" 

♦♦No." 

*♦  Then  you  did  not  come,  as  I  hoped 
and  believed,  because  /  wished  it," 
and  his  lips  quivered  like  a  grieved 
child,  as  he  turned  and  strode  to  the 
window. 

♦♦No,"  I  said  faintly,  as  new  light 
broke  in  upon  me,  and  I  remembered 
the  twinkle  pf  Mr.  Dean's  eyes  that 
morning. 

Presently  Mr.  Lane  came  back,  and 
without  an  emotion,  seated  himself, 
and  commenced  talking  of  our  old 
home.  I  told  him  all ;  all  —  even 
how  I  had  promised  never  to  see  him 
again  intentionally  — 

♦♦And  you  fulfilled  your  promise,'' 
he  interrupted  bitterly. 

♦♦Providence  overruled  it,"  I  went 
on  to  say,  ♦♦  and  now  I  am  here." 

♦♦  Dr.  Mason  must  be  my  elder  half- 
brother,  whose  name  my  father  never 
allowed  us  to  speak,  and  it  seems  he 
would  not  use  it  himself,  for  Mason  is 
not  his  own.  My  father  said  he  had 
insulted  it,  insulted  us,  and  humanity. 
No  one  heard  from  him  after  he  left 
home.  His  crime  I  learned  from  mj 
aunt.  *♦  God  forgive  him  ! "  Mr.  Lane 
said  earnestly.  '♦  Let  us  never  speak 
of  him  again.  For  the  drl's  sake  you 
were  wise  in  keeping  silence,  but  the 
imputation  of  vour  ingratitude  or  fick- 
leness must  be  removed  from  the 
minds  of  your  friends,  as  no  stain  shall 
rest  on  Bessie  Lee's  name  for  the  sake 
of  one  whose  blood  runs  in  my  veins, 
though  I  grieve  to  acknowledge  it 
If  he  does  not  explain,  I  will." 

♦♦And  Jane?" 

♦♦She  shall  be  removed  where  she 
shall  not  hear  it,  and  cared  for." 

♦♦  Bless  you,  my  friend  I "  and  I  of- 
fered him  my  hand  as  I  said  the 
words,  but  he  did  not  take  it  It  was 
my  turn  to  feel  hurt  now,  and  the 
tears  came  tumbling  down  into  my 
lap. 

♦♦I  am  sorry  I  grieved  you,  but 
there  is  a  wild  storm  in   my  heart, 
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Bme.  I  will  quell  it,  and  this  even- 
ing we  will  talk  of  future  duties.'* 

fle  went  out,  and  to-night  he 
is  ss  calm  and  quiet  as  though 
totbiog  ever  did,  or  could  disturb 
him.  Monday  I  am  to  begin  my 
libor. 

How  kindly  Providence  has  led  me ! 
May  my  life  prove  that  I  am  not  un- 
mtefiil.  How  different  is  Harry  Lane 
from  Eldred  Mason  I  One  fears  the 
world,  listens,  and  obeys  its  mandates, 
aad  the  other  loves  God,  and  is  guided 
by  the  ^ still  small  voice"  within. 
One  craves  man's  respect,  and  the  other 
hit  own.  One  has  stores  of  ffold,  and 
the  good  things  it  brings,  Uie  other 
t  hu  treasures  of  noble  deeds,  and  the 
hope  of  a  crown  of  Immortal  life, 
when  his  Father  shall  please  to  call 
him  home. 

Sept  20.  A  letter  from  Lillie  —  a 
blessed  letter.  How  my  wicked  heart 
has  wronged  that  woman  1  She  tells 
ne  of  the  consternation  of  every  one 
that  morning  at  the  note,  which  of- 
fered DO  satisnictory  explanation.  Tbey 
mi  for  the  doctor,  and  gave  him  the 
letter  I  left  He  seemed  paralyzed 
at  the  contents,  and  for  a  long  while 
loable  to  speak,  but  after  a  time  he 
asked  to  see  my  cousins  alone,  and 
nder  promise  of  secrecy  from  them 
he  told  the  truth.  He  made  over  to 
eoadn  Weston  as  trustee,  five  hundred 
per  aaaam  for  Jane,  and  she  is  to  be 
educated  at  this  late  day.  If  they 
thottght  beet,  he  would  tell  the  poor 
girl,  bat  it  was  considered  better  to 
keep  it.  He  exonerated  me  entirely, 
aid  acknowledged  his  punishment  as 

JQSt 

Mr.  Lane  seems  more  rejoiced  than 
myself  over  his  confession.  May  God 
fofgive  him,  as  I  do.  Lillie  did  not 
biame  me,  but  she  was  hurt  that  I 
sfaoold  snppose  she  could  desire  me  to 
■arry  a  base  man  for  the  position  he 
€OQld  give  me.  She  r^^ts  that  she 
is  so  apt  to  square  her  conduct  and 
iileas,  by  rules  laid  down  by  others, 
bat  in  this  case  she  could  not  listen  to 
interest  I  had  never  permitted  her 
to  lore  me,  or  given  her  my  confidence. 


I  had  lived  for  the  dead,  instead  of  Ujie 
living. 

The  rebuke  was  kindly  given,  and 
instly  merited.  How  many  people 
like  myself  have  gathered  all  the 
thorny  fiowers,  cx>unted  all  the  dismal 
days,  hoarded  all  the  evils  of  life,  and 
never  let  the  bright,  the  beautiful,  or 
lovely,  make  them  glad.  They  repel 
afifection,  and  then  because  they  are 
not  loved,  they  call  the  world  a  '*  vale 
of  tears/'  because  now  and  then  a 
ffrief  comes  amid  life's  beautiful  bless- 
ings. They  receive  mercies  every  day, 
and  then  grow  gloomy,  to  show  their 
gratitude.  They  think  it  a  sin  to  be 
happy,  when  God  has  given  them  such 
abundant  cause. 

This  sentence  is  for  Bessie  Lee's  con- 
templation, for  she  has  done  all,  all, 
and  hoarded  her  misery.  It  is  over 
now,  for  thankfulness,  cheerfulness,  and 
hopefulness,  are  mine  henceforth. 

Christmas,  The  sunshine  comes 
softly,  gently  down,  and  the  fiowers 
are  not  all  gone.  It  seems  very  strange 
to  hear  no  merry  sleigh-bells,  but  X 
scarcely  miss  them,  for  I  miss  nothing 
—  all  seems  concentrated  here.  Busy 
life  within,  and  sunshine  without  — 
hearts  beating  to  the  melody  of  their 
own  happiness,  and  merry  feet  dancing 
to  the  music  of  many  voices.  The 
ringing  sounds  come  softly  up  from 
below,  and  chime  with  the  subdued 
feelings  in  my  own  heart  Even  my 
diary,  which  has  been  my  sole  confi- 
dante so  long,  gets  the  secret  grudg- 
ing, for  it  i&  too  precious  to  share  with 
any.  It  has  the  history  of  one  woo- 
ing, and  must  I  suppose  have  another. 
When  the  spring  time  comes,  I  am  to 
be  married.  Not  to  gold,  for  my  days 
will  be  full  of  care ;  not  to  position,  as 
the  world  estimates  it,  though  in  the 
eyes  of  Him  who  sees  from  the  begin- 
ning, none  can  be  higher.  Life 
stretches  out  before  me  like  a  clear, 
swifUy  rolling  river,  whose  waters  were 
for  the  nouriehment  of  many  harvests, 
whose  tide  was  never  still,  but  beauti- 
fying and  strengthening  forever. 

Since  I  came  to  my  new  home,  I 
have  felt  that  a  watchful  eye  was  upon 
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every  act,  and  almost  every  thought 
Not  one  struggle  for  good  but  which 
has  received  a  compensating  smile ; 
not  one  failure  in  duty  but  has  had  its 
sigh  blended  with  a  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture of  good.  Noble  Harry  Lane ! 
He  has  never  played  the  lover  with 
roe ;  and  while  he  gives  his  outward  at- 
tention to  others,  his  thoughts  are  mine. 
His  peculiar  smile  he  gives  to  me,  while 
his  laugh  belongs  to  all.  Last  night 
as  we  sat  under  the  lindens,  Harry  and 
I,  talking  of  my  father,  who  left  me 
Christmas  eve  for  his  "abiding  home," 
he  said,  "Bessie  Lee,  I  should  not 
have  left  you  long  ago,  had  I  had 
true  faith  in  my  Heavenly  Father's  will- 
ingness to  provide  for  his  children, 
and  known  that  you  really  placed 
80  small  a  portion  of  your  heart  on 
wealth.  But  for  my  blindness  I  have 
been  punished,  by  a  long  separation 
from  you  —  how  severely,  you  may 
never  know,  Bessie.  Now  we  are  to- 
gether, never  more  to  be  divided  in 
this  life.  I  have  not  spoken  of  this, 
but  your  spirit  has  answered  mine, 
when  it  called  for  sympathy  in  its 
loneliness,  or  encouragement  in  its  de- 
spondency. When  the  spring  comes, 
we  will  receive  the  benediction  of  man 
upon  our  union,  even  as  we  will  now 
ask  the  blessing  of  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther  upon  our  betrothal.  Shall  it  be 
so,  Bessie  Lee  ?  " 

I  gave  him  my  hand,  but  not  one 
word,  and  we  knelt  down  under  the 
stars,  and  Harry  Lane  called  down  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  us  together,  with 
an  earnest  solemnity  which  seemed  to 
me  a  prophecy  instead  of  a  prayer, 
and  a  voice,  audible  as  the  beating  of 
our  own  throbbing  hearts,  echoed, 
clearly — Amen. 

He  did  not  ask  me  to  love  him  — 
he  knew  I  did.  He  did  not  desire  roe 
to  marry  him  —  he  claimed  me  as  his 
own,  and  Bessie  Lee  did  not  remon- 
strate, even  by  a  look.  It  was  not  ar- 
ranged after  the  usual  forms,  nor  was 
the  compact  of  hearts  sealed  by  vows 
or  promises  on  either  side.  The  stars 
twinkled  and  smiled,  and  seemed  waltz- 
ing about  as  I  looked  up  in  their  eyes, 


and  the  leaves  in  the  lindens  rustled 
and  quivered,  and  danced  above  us, 
and  the  little  brook  in  the  garden 
commenced  a  merrier  babble,  while  we 
alone  were  silent  and  solemn.  Too 
holy  for  words  were  the  communings 
of  our  souls  at  that  moment,  and  so 
we  parted. 

This  morning  we  met  in  the  great 
hall,  and  he  said,  "  Merry  Christmas, 
my  Bessie ;  God  bless  you !  " 

That  is  all,  dear  diary,  all  about  it 
The  world  would  say  I  might  have 
chosen  a  position  in  life,  where  the  sur- 
roundings would  not  whisper  so  audi- 
bly of  the  want  of  wealth  —  where 
every  thing  would  not  wear  the  label 
of  care  and  economy ;  but  I  have  cho- 
sen, and  am  content;  more  than  that, 
I  am  happy,  calmly,  supremely  happy, 
in  view  of  the  earnest  life  before  me. 
Is  this  true  life  ?  The  reply  from  the 
**  still  small  voice  "  answers  promptly 
in  the  affirmative.  Once  the  reply  to 
this  ques^^ion  came  in  restless  misgiv- 
ings. Not  now.  The  sunlight  peers 
about  the  room  in  the  same  friendly 
way,  and  looks  down  through  my  eyes 
into  my  whole  being,  as  it  did  but 
twice  before  in  my  life. 

June.  Winter's  gone,  and  spring- 
time too,  and  poor  diary  would  have 
still  been  forgotten,  had  not  a  privi- 
leged  eye  discovered  and  drawn  it  out 
from  its  hiding-place,  and  in  spite  of 
resistance,  and  eyes  vainly  covered 
with  both  my  hands,  it  has  been  de- 
voured, discussed,  and  mostly  con- 
demned, as  a  flattering  piece  of  nonsense 
in  the  latter  part,  and  bitterly  unchar- 
itable in  the  first  Then  it  was  laid 
before  roe,  the  pen  put  in  my  fingers, 
and  the  orders  given  to  "  pick  up  the 
dropped  threads  and  weave  on."  I 
would  not  disobey  that  voice  even  if  I 
dared.  His  smile  healed  all  that  was 
said  disapprovingly,  and  he  wrote  bis 
name  on  the  first  leaf  as  his  title  to 
possession,  and  said  that  the  law  gave 
him  all  my  property ;  he  coveted  this 
in  particular. 

1  could  not,  if  I  would,  go  back 
over  the  time  since  the  last  date,  as  it 
would  be  more   than  my  entire  life 
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before.  Not  that  I  forget  a  moment — 
nor  any  word  or  wish  that  was  pre- 
cious enough  to  record  has  faded 
out  from  memory ;  but  it  would  be  such 
a  quiet  picture,  if  all  were  grouped  to- 
gether, with  a  rich  atmosphere  of  placid 
enjoyment  oyer  it,  that  I  will  give  it 
in  one  sketch.  There  are  two  pairs  of 
eyes  to  look  upon  it,  and  I  must  be  ex- 
act in  its  portraiture. 

Long  walks,  longer  talks,  and  rides, 
between  busy  days  of  hopeful  toil, 
richly  repaid  by  a  ripening  harvest  of 
growing  minds  and  expanding  hearts. 
Fancy  ever  weaving  her  webs  of  fu- 
ture usefulness,  while  hope  gilds  and 
tints  mil,  however  common  it  may 
•eem  to  other  eyes,  with  a  glorious 
beauty  which  reaches  far  over  the 
present,  and  across  the  dark  river 
which  divides  the  here  from  the  here- 
after. 

And  about  our  marriage,  and  how 
it  came  about  The  spring  came,  and 
gay  blossoms  nodded  to  each  other, 
and  to  ue,  as  if  waiting  to  be  called 
upon,  when  Henry  dropped  in  to  Mrs. 
Dean's,  to  say  that  he  should  have  bu- 
siness, a  week^s  ride  over  the  country, 
and  he  wished  me  to  go  with  him.  He 
started  in  five  days.  Would  we  go  to 
church  the  morning  of  our  departure 
or  before  ?  "  In  the  morning,"  I  re- 
plied, and  so  it  was. 

The  chapel  bells  rang  out  their 
joyous  peal  to  the  sunshine,  and  the 
sunshine  answered  with  a  glorious 
smile,  as  it  peered  through  the  lofty 
windows,  and  left  its  benediction  on 
the  two  who  knelt  at  the  altar.  Groups 
of  children  large  and  small  filled  the 
aisles,  and  their  young  hearts  gave  out 
their  hopes,  and  prophecies,  which  will 
surely  be  fulfilled.  Flowers,  fresh 
and  beautiful,  were  all  the  gifts  we  had, 
or  desired,  and  they  were  plentiful  as 
the  freight  of  happiness  we  carried  in 
our  own  bosoms. 

Two  weeks  after,  the  same  young 
faces  looked  up  to  ours  for  direction, 
and  now  the  days  speed  on  as  before. 
Harry  plays  the  lover  now,  when  other 
men  are  said  to  put  aside  such  foolish- 
ness.   He  always  was  unlike  every- 


body else,  or  I  should  not  have  loved 
him  so  well. 

Ten  years  later.  A  matronly  house- 
keeper, peeping  into  a  journal  of  girl- 
ish years.  How  pleasant  are  all  the 
remembrances  it  brings?  Its  hopes, 
how  completely  realised  I  Husband 
keeps  quietly  on  in  his  profession,  the 
same  earnest,  true-hearted  lover  of 
humanity,  the  same  generous  friend, 
whose  companionship  never  grows  old, 
whose  sympathy  is  exhaustless,  and 
whose  forbearance  to  his  Bessie's  faults 
unwavering.  Jane  Parker  has  long 
since  taken  my  place  in  the  school- 
room, and  believes  still  in  the  truth  of 
her  mother,  as  firmly  as  she  follows 
the  call  of  duty.  Dr.  Mason  joined 
the  hosts  of  the  departed  long  ago, 
hoping  in  the  promise  given  to  the 
truly  penitent  Weston  and  Lillie 
visit  us  during  the  winters,  and  we  go 
to  them  with  the  little  people  during 
the  summers.  One  is  playing  with 
the  tassels  of  my  morning  gown,  and 
reminding  me  that  it  is  time  for  a 
romp.  How  can  a  mother  find  a 
higher  enjoyment  than  in  the  daily 
duties  of  her  sacred  trust  ?  God  help 
those  who  look  longingly  to  the  empty 
husks  of  fashionable  life  for  pleasure! 
Our  luxuries  are  few,  but  our  wants 
are  abundantly  supplied.  If  we  lack 
pictures  and  statuary,  like  the  lifeless 
ones  of  our  friends,  we  have  those 
which  are  more  exquisite,  in  the  lithe 
limbs  of  the  children,  as  they  tumble 
and  frolic  among  the  blossoms,  and 
their  upturned  faces  in  their  evening 
prayers,  are  pictures  we  hug  to  our 
hearts,  and  carry  into  dreamland. 

When  the  summer  sun  goes  down, 
all  except  Harry  play  about  among 
the  shrubs  and  fiowers,  the  mother  the 
merriest  of  all.  Harry  smiles  the 
same  sweet,  old  smile  upon  our  gam- 
bols, till  the  stars  come  out,  and  laugh 
as  they  did  ten  years  ago,  when  we 
gather  to  his  side,  and  in  the  solemn 
stillness  he  commends  us  all  to  the  care 
of  Him  who  has  dealt  so  kindly  with 
us,  and  sleep  comes  down  upon  us  as 
quietly  as  we  some  time  hope  it  will  in 
the  Valley  of  Death. 
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(Conelvded) 

"  T  WAS  of  course  familiar  with  the 
X  beDumbed  and  almost  lethargic 
sensation  of  extreme  cold  ;  and  once, 
when  exposed  for  some  hours  in  the 
midwinter  of  BaflSn's  Bay,  I  had  expe- 
rienced symptoms  which  I  compared 
to  the  diffused  paralysis  of  the  electro- 
galvanic  shock.  But  I  had  treated  the 
sleepy  comfort  of  freezing  as  something 
like  the  embellishment  of  romance.  I 
had  evidence  now  to  the  contrary. 

^Bonsall  and  Morton,  two  of  our 
stoutest  men,  came  to  me,  begging 
permission  to  sleep :  *  they  were  not 
cold:  the  wind  did  not  enter  them 
now :  a  little  sleep  was  all  they  wanted.' 
Presently  Hans  was  found  nearly  stiff 
under  a  drift ;  and  Thomas,  bolt  up- 
right, had  his  eyes  closed,  and  could 
hardly  articulate.  At  last,  John  Blake 
threw  himself  on  the  snow,  and  refused 
to  rise.  They  did  not  complain  of 
feeling  cold  ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  I 
wrestled,  boxed,  ran,  argued,  jeered, 
or  reprimanded :  an  immediate  halt 
could  not  be  avoided. 

^  We  pitched  our  tent  with  much 
difficulty.  Our  hands  were  too  pow- 
erless to  start  a  fire  :  we  were  obliged 
to  do  without  water  or  food.  Even 
the  spirits  (whisky)  had  frozen  at  the 
men's  feet,  under  all  the  coverings. 
We  put  Bonsall,  Ohisen,  Thomas,  and 
Ilans,  with  the  other  sick  men,  well 
inside  the  tent,  and  crowded  in  as 
many  others  as  we  could.  Then, 
leaving  the  party  in  charge  of  Mr.  Mc 
Gary,  with  orders  to  come  on  after 
four  hours'  rest,  I  pushed  ahead  with 
William  Godfrey,  who  volunteered  to 
be  my  companion.  My  aim  was  to 
reach  the  half-way  tent,  and  thaw 
some  ice  and  pemmican  before  the 
others  arrived. 

"  The  floe  was  of  level  ice,  and  the 
walking  excellent.  I  can  not  tell  how 
long  it  took  us  to  make  the  nine  miles; 
for  we  were  in  a  strange  sort  of  stupor, 
and  had  little  apprehension  of  time. 
It  was  probably  about  four  hours. 
We  kept  ourselves  awake  by  imposing 


on  each  other  a  continued  articulation 
of  words ;  they  must  have  been  inco- 
herent enough.  I  recall  these  hours 
as  among  the  most  wretched  I  have 
ever  gone  through :  we  were  neither 
of  us  in  our  right  senses,  and  retained 
a  very  confused  recollection  of  what 
preceded  our  arrival  at  the  tent  We 
both  of  us,  however,  remember  a  bear, 
who  walked  leisurely  before  us  and 
tore  up  as  he  went  a  jumper  that  Mr. 
McGary  had  improvidently  thrown  of 
the  day  before.  He  tore  it  into  shreds 
and  rolled  it  into  a  ball,  but  never  of- 
fered to  interfere  with  our  progress. 
I  remember  this,  and  with  it  a  con- 
fused sentiment  that  our  tent  and  buf- 
falo-robes might  probably  share  the 
same  fate.  Godfrey,  with  whom  the 
memory  of  this  day's  work  may  atone 
for  many  faults  of  a  later  time,  had  a 
better  eye  than  myself;  and,  looking 
some  miles  ahead,  he  could  see  that 
our  tent  was  undergoing  the  same  un- 
ceremonious treatment  t  thought  I 
saw  it  too,  but  we  were  so  drunken 
with  cold  that  we  strode  on  steadily, 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  without  quick- 
ening our  pace. 

**  Probably  our  approach  saved  the 
contents  of  the  tent;  for  when  we 
reached  it  the  tent  was  uninjured, 
^ongh  the  bear  had  overturned  it^ 
tossing  the  buffalo-robes  and  pemmi- 
can into  the  snow  ;  we  missed  only  a 
couple  of  blanket-bags.  What  we 
recollect  however,  and  perhaps  all  we 
recollect,  is,  that  we  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  raising  it  We  crawled  into 
our  reindeer  sleeping-bags,  without 
speaking,  and  for  the  next  three  hours 
slept  on  in  a  dreamy  but  intense  slum- 
ber. When  I  awoke,  my  long  beard 
was  a  mass  of  ice,  frozen  fast  to  the 
buffalo-skin  :  Godfrey  had  to  cut  roe 
out  with  his  jack-knife.  Four  days 
after  our  escape,  I  found  my  woolen 
comfortable  with  a  goodly  share  of 
my  beard  still  adhering  to  it 

**  We  were  able  to  melt  water  and 
get  some  soup  cooked  before  the  rest 
of  our  party  arrived  :  it  took  them  but 
five  hours  to  walk  the  nine  mile*. 
They  were  doing  well,  and,  considering 
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the  eircumfttances,  in  wonderful  spirits. 
The  day  was  most  providentially  wind- 
kifi,  wHh  a  clear  sun.  All  enjoyed 
the  refreshment  we  had  got  ready :  the 
crippled  were  repacked  in  their  robes, 
and  we  sped  briskly  toward  the  bum- 
fflock-ridges  which  lay  between  us  and 
the  Pionacly  Berg. 

''The  hummocks  we  had  now  to 
meet  came  properly  under  the  desig- 
nation of  squeezed  ice.  A  great  chain 
of  bergs  stretching  from  northwest  to 
aootheast,  moving  with  the  tides,  had 
compressed  the  surface-floes;  and, 
nsriDg  them  up  on  their  edges,  pro- 
dnoed  an  area  more  like  the  volcanic 
pedragal  of  the  basin  of  Mexico  than 
toy  thing  else  I  can  compare  it  to. 

''It  required  desperate  efforts  to 
work  our  way  over  it, —  literally  des- 
perate, for  our  strength  failed  us  anew, 
and  we  began  to  lose  our  self-control. 
We  could  not  abstain  any  longer  from 
Mting  snow :  our  mouths  swelled^  and 
some  of  us  became  speechless.  Hap- 
pily, the  day  was  warmed  by  a  clear 
tiDshine,  and  the  thermometer  rose  to 
fcar degrees  in  the  shade:  otherwise 
we  roust  have  frozen. 

''Gar  halts  multiplied,  and  we  fell 
half-sleeping  on  the  snow.  I  could  not 
prevent  it  Strange  to  say,  it  re- 
neahed  us.  I  ventured  upon  the  ex- 
periment myself,  making  Riley  wake 
me  at  the  end  of  three  minutes ;  and 
I  felt  so  much  benefitted  by  it  that  I 
timed  the  men  in  the  same  way. 
They  sat  on  the  runners  of  the  sledge, 
M  asleep  instantly,  and  were  forced  to 
wakefulness  when  their  three  minutes 
were  out 

"By  eight  in  the  evening  we  eroer^d 
from 'the  floes.  The  sight  of  the  Pin- 
nicly  Berg  revived  us.  Brandy,  an 
ioraloable  resource  in  emergency,  had 
ilready  been  served  out  in  tablespoon- 
fol  doses.  We  now  took  a  longer 
Ttal,  and  a  last  but  stouter  dram,  and 
leached  the  brig  at  1  p.  m.,  we  believe 
without  a  halt 

**  I  say  we  believe  ;  and  here  perhaps 
it  the  most  decided  proof  of  our  suffer- 
iogs:  we  were  quite  delirious,  and  had 
cttaed  to  entertain  a  sane  apprehen- 


sion of  the  circumstances  about  us. 
We  moved  on  like  men  in  a  dream. 
Our  footmarks  seen  afterward  showed 
that  we  had  steered  a  bee-line  for  the 
brig.  It  must  have  been  by  a  sort  of 
instinct,  for  it  left  no  impress  on  the 
memory.  Bonsai  1  was  sent  stagger- 
ing ahead,  and  reached  the  brig,  God 
knows  how,  for  he  had  fallen  repeat- 
edly at  the  track-lines ;  but  he  deliv- 
ered with  punctilious  accuracy  the 
messages  I  had  sent  by  him  to  Dr. 
Hayes.  I  thought  myself  the  sound- 
est of  all,  for  I  went  through  all  the 
formula  of  sanity,  and  can  recall  the 
muttering  delirium  of  my  comrades 
when  we  got  back  into  the  cabin  of 
our  brig.  Yet  I  have  been  told  since 
of  some  speeches  and  some  orders  too 
of  mine,  which  I  should  have  remem- 
bered for  their  absurdity  if  my  mind 
had  retained  its  balance. 

"Petersen  and  Whipple  came  out 
to  meet  us  about  two  miles  from  the 
brig.  They  brought  my  dog-team, 
with  the  restoratives  I  had  sent  for  by 
Bonsall.  I  do  not  remember  their 
coming.  Dr.  Hayes  entered  with  ju- 
dicious energy  upon  the  treatment  our 
condition  called  for,  administering  mor- 
phine freely,  after  the  usual  frictions. 
He  reported  none  of  our  brain-symp- 
toms as  serious,  referring  them  prop- 
erly to  the  class  of  those  indications 
of  exhausted  power  which  yield  to 
generous  diet  and  rest.  Mr.  Ohlsen 
suffered  some  time  from  strabismus 
and  blindness :  two  others  underwent 
amputation  of  parts  of  the  foot,  with- 
out unpleasant  consequences ;  and  two 
died  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts.  This 
reaicue  party  had  been  out  for  seventy- 
two  hours.  We  had  halted  in  all 
eight  hours,  half  of  our  number  sleep- 
ing at  a  time.  We  traveled  between 
eighty  and  ninety  miles,  most  of  the 
way  dragging  a  heavy  sledge.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  whole  time, 
including  the  warmest  hours  of  three 
days,  was  at  forty-one  degrees.  We 
had  no  water  except  at  our  two 
halts,  and  were  at  no  time  able  to 
intermit  vigorous  exercise  without 
freezing. 
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"  *  April  4,  Tuesday. —  Four  days 
have  passed,  and  I  am  a^ain  at  my 
record  of  failures,  sound  but  aching 
still  in  every  joint.  The  rescued  men 
are  out  of  danger,  but  their  gratitude 
is  very  touching.  Pray  God  Uiat  they 
may  live!'" 

Li  the  midst  of  trials  like  these  the 
winter  passed.  The  want  of  warmth 
and  light,  and  of  fresh  food,  wearing 
them  down  so  completely  with  the 
scurvy  that  their  strength  was  well 
nigh  exhausted.  So  that  in  April  in 
reckoning  up  his  crew  he  says : 

*^  Eighteen  souls,  thank  God !  cer- 
tainly not  eighteen  bodies." 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  dark- 
ness the  Esquimaux  came  among  them ; 
thievish  and  sometimes  troublesome, 
yet  nevertheless  not  wholly  unwelcome 
guests,  because  they  were  human. 
During  the  latter  part  of  April  Dr. 
Kane  attempted  with  his  sledges  and 
some  of  his  best  men  to  force  his  way 
to  the  north,  but  in  this  he  failed  from 
physical  exhaustion,  and  was  brought 
back  delirious  to  the  brig.  For  many 
days  he  hung  between  life  and  death, 
the  scurvy  from  which  he  had  been 
suffering  being  complicated  by  an  at- 
tack of  typhoid  fever.  Others  were 
similarly  affected,  and  two  of  the  party 
died  before  the  winter  had  really  dis- 
appeared. On  the  23d  of  May  he 
writes : 

"  The  winter  is  gone  1  The  An- 
dromeda has  been  found  on  shore  un- 
der the  snow,  with  tops  vegetating  and 
green !  I  have  a  shoot  of  it  in  my 
hand!" 

On  the  third  of  June  another  ex- 
ploring party  went  out  from  the  brig. 
They  found  the  bears  very  abundant, 
and  on  one  occasion  one  of  these 
grizzly  visitors  walked  in  upon  the 
party  in  their  tent  while  they  were 
sleeping,  and  was  with  difficulty  made 
sensible  of  his  intrusion,  and  induced 
to  depart.  The  caches  of  provisions 
which  they  had  arranged  with  so  much 
care  had  yielded  to  the  depredations 
of  the  bears.  Of  the  last  of  these  he 
says : 

"'  The  final  cache,  which  I  relied  so 


much  upon,  was  entirely  destroyed. 
It  had  been  built  with  extreme  care, 
of  rocks  which  had  been  assembled  bv 
heavy  labor,  and  adjusted  with  much 
aid  often  from  capstanbars  as  levels. 
The  entire  construction  was,  so  far  as 
our  means  permitted,  most  effective 
and  resisting.  Yet  these  tigers  of  the 
ice  seemed  to  have  scarcely  encoun- 
tered an  obstacle.  Not  a  morsel  of 
pemmican  remained  except  in  the  iron 
cases,  which,  being  rotind  with  conical 
ends,  defied  both  claws  and  teeth. 
They  had  rolled  and  pawed  them  in 
every  direction,  tossing  them  about 
like  footballs,  although  over  eighty 
pounds  in  weight  An  alcohol-case, 
strongly  iron-bound,  was  dashed  into 
fragments,  and  a  tin  can  of  liquor 
mashed  and  twisted  almost  into  a  ball. 
The  claws  of  the  beast  had  perforated 
the  metal,  and  torn  it  up  as  with  a 
cold  chisel." 

This  party  had  set  off  in  two  divis- 
ions, and  the  one  under  Mr.  Morton's 
charge  penetrated  to  a  point  farther 
north  than  was  reached  at  any  other 
time,  discovering  that  open  sea  with 
its  evidences  of  animal  life,  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  since  Dr. 
Kane's  return.     He  says  of  it : 

'^It  must  have  been  an  imposing 
sight,  as  he  stood  at  the  termination  of 
his  journey,  looking  out  upon  the  great 
waste  of  waters  before  him.  Not  a 
*  speck  of  ice,'  to  use  his  own  words, 
could  be  seen.  There,  from  a  hight 
of  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  which 
commanded  a  horizon  of  almost  forty 
miles,  his  ears  were  gladdened  witn 
the  novel  music  of  dashing  waves; 
and  a  surf,  breaking  in  among  the 
rocks  at  his  feet,  stayed  his  farther 
progress. 

The  brief  summer  was  spent  in  their 
sledge-voyages  of  discovery,  and  in  ef- 
forts to  move  their  ship  from  the  spot 
where  it  is  still  frozen  in ;  and  when  the 
gathering  ice  warned  them  of  the 
coming  winter,  they  felt  that  they 
were  ill -prepared  to  meet  it  on  the 
brig.  It  was  now  the  29th  of  August, 
and  some  of  the  party  supposed  it  prac- 
ticable to  penetrate  on  foot  to  the  south. 
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When  the  roll  was  called,  only  eight 
oat  of  seventeen  resolved  to  remain. 
Of  this  separation  Br.  Kane  says : 

**  I  divided  to  the  others  their  por- 
tion of  our  resources  justly  and  even 
liberally ;  and  they  left  us  on  Monday, 
the  28th,  with  every  appliance  our 
narrow  circurostances  could  furnish  to 
speed  and  guard  them.  One  of  them, 
George  Riley,  returned  a  few  days  af- 
terward ;  but  weary  months  went  by 
before  we  saw  the  rest  again.  They 
carried  with  them  a  written  assurance 
of  a  brother's  welcome  should  they  be 
driven  back :  and  this  assurance  was 
redeemed  when  hard  trials  had  pre- 
pared them  to  share  again  our  for- 
tunes." 

Here  is  an  account  of  the  Esqui- 
maax*  festival  after  the  long  fasts  to 
which  the  hunter's  want  of  success 
sometimes  subjected  them.  They  eat 
their  meat  raw,  cutting  it  directly  from 
the  dead  animal,  which  in  this  case  was 
a  walrus : 

"The  Esquimaux,  however  glutton- 
ously they  may  eat,  evidently  bear 
hanger  with  as  little  difficulty  as  ex- 
cess. None  of  the  morning  party  had 
breakfasted ;  y6t  it  was  after  ten  o'clock 
at  night  before  they  sat  down  to  din- 
ner. 'Sat  down  to  dinner  ! '  This  is 
the  only  expression  of  our  own  gas- 
trology  which  is  applicable  to  an  Es- 
quimaux feast.  They  truly  sit  down, 
man,  woman,  and  child,  knife  in  hand, 
squatting  cross-legged  around  a  for- 
midable joint, —  say,  forty  pounds, — 
and,  without  waiting  for  the  tardy 
coction  of  the  lamp,  falling  to  like  col- 
lie commoners  after  grace.  I  have 
seen  many  such  feeds.  Hans'  account, 
however,  of  the  glutton-festival  at  Etah 
is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted. 

"  *  Why,  Cappen  Ken,  sir,  even  the 
children  ate  all  night :  you  know  the 
little  two-year  old  that  Awiu  carried 
in  her  hood  —  the  one  that  bit  you 
when  you  tickled  it?  —  yes.  Well, 
Cappen  Ken,  that  baby  cut  for  herself; 
with  a  knife  made  out  of  an  iron  hoop, 
and  80  heavy  that  it  could  barely  lift 
it,  and  cut  and  ate,  and  ate  and  cut,  as 
lonff  as  I  looked  at  it.' 


" '  Well,  Hans,  try  now  and  think  ; 
for  I  want  an  accurate  answer :  how 
much  as  to  weight  or  quantity  would 
you  say  that  child  ate  ? ''  Hans  is  an 
exact  and  tmthful  man  :  he  pondered 
a  little  and  said  that  he  could  not  an- 
swer my  question.  '  But,  I  know  this^ 
sir,  that  it  ate  a  sipak ' —  the  Esqui- 
maux name  for  the  lump  which  is  cut 
off  close  to  the  lips — *as  large  as  its 
own  head ;  and  three  hours  afterward, 
when  I  went  to  bed,  it  was  cutting 
off  another  lump  and  eating  still.' 
A  sipak,  like  the  Dutch  governor's 
foot,  is,  however,  a  varying  unit  of 
weight" 

Of  raw  meats  Dr.  Kane  says : 

*^  Our  journeys  have  taught  us  the 
wisdom  of  the  Esquimaux  appetite,  and 
there  are  few  among  us  who  do  not 
relish  a  slice  of  raw  blubber  or  a  chunk 
of  frozen  walrus-beef.  The  liver  of  a 
walrus  (awuktanuk)  eaten  with  little 
slices  of  his  fat,  of  a  verity  it  is  a  deli- 
cious morsel.  Fire  would  ruin  the 
curt,  pithy  expression  of  vitality  which 
belongs  to  its  uncooked  juices.  Charles 
Lamb's  roast-pig  was  nothing  to  awuk- 
tanuk. 1  wonder  that  raw  beef  is  not 
eaten  at  home.  Deprived  of  extrane- 
ous fibre,  it  is  neither  indigestible  nor 
difficult  to  masticate.  With  acids  and 
condiments,  it  makes  a  salad  which  an 
educated  palate  can  not  help  relish- 
ing ;  and  as  a  powerful  and  condensed 
heat-makinff  and  anti-scorbutic  food  it 
has  no  rival." 

Before  Christmas  the  party  who 
left  the  brig  in  August  had  returned 
to  them,  and  they  spent  another  long 
dark  winter  in  the  brig,  suffering  fear- 
fully for  want  of  fresh  food. 

On  the  first  of  May  they  commenced 
preparations  for  escape  from  their  ice- 
bound harbor.  Their  three  boats  were 
so  prepared  that  they  could  be  drawn 
over  land  on  sledges.  Provisions  were 
cooked  so  as  to  be  carried  in  the  easi- 
est possible  way.  The  men  selected  a 
few  pounds  of  their  most  valuable  ef- 
fects, and  the  sick  were  sent  forward 
by  tedious  relays  on  the  sledges.  Af- 
ter several  returns  to  the  brig  for  pro- 
visions to  furnish  the  sick,  and  supply 
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the  working  ones  with  sufficient  stores, 
the  last  bread  was  baked,  and  the  last 
farewell  taken,  and  the  party  finally 
went  forward  toward  the  open  water. 
The  boats  were  soob  launched, 
and  thej  urged  their  tedious  way 
through  ice  and  water  to  the  south- 
ward, suffering  much  from  famine  as 
they  went.  Of  the  first  seal  they 
killed  he  says : 

^*  The  men  seemed  half  crazy :  I 
had  not  realized  how  much  we  were 
reduced  by  absolute  famine.  They 
ran  over  the  floe,  crying  and  laughing, 
and  brandishing  their  knives.  It  was 
not  five  minutes  before  every  man  was 
sucking  his  bloody  fingers,  or  mouth- 
ing long  strips  of  raw  blubber. 

^  Not  an  ounce  of  this  seal  was  lost 
The  intestines  found  their  way  into  the 
soup-kettles  without  any  observance  of 
the  preliminary  home-processes.  The 
cartilaginous  parts  of  the  fore-flippers 
were  cut  ofl*  in  the  melee^  and  passed 
round  to  be  chewed  upon ;  and  even 
the  liver,  warm  and  raw  as  it  was, 
bade  fair  to  be  eaten  before  it  had  seen 
the  pot" 

Eighty-four  days  they  passed  thus 
in  the  open  air,  and  at  last  encoun- 
tered a  boat  from  Upemavik. 

"  What  of  America  ?  "  was  the  first 
question. 

"America?"  said  Cavlie;  "we  don't 
know  much  about  America  here,  for 
they  have  no  whalers  On  the  coast;  but 
a  steamer  and  barque  passed  up  a 
fortnight  ago,  and  have  gone  out  into 
the  sea  in  search  of  your  party." 

Landing  at  Upemavik  they  were  wel- 
comed with  boisterous  joy  by  the  inhab- 
itants. Of  the  sensation  of  meeting 
again  with  an  approach  to  civilized  life 
he  says : 

"  We  coijd  not  remain  within  the 
four  walls  of  a  house  without  a  dis- 
tressing sense  of  suflbcation.  But  we 
drank  coffee  that  night  before  many  a 
hospitable  threshold,  and  listened  again 
and  again  to  the  hymn  of  welcome, 
which,  sung  by  many  voices,  greeted 
our  deliverance." 

On  the  6th  of  September  they  left 
Upemavik  in  a  Danish  vessel,  and  ar- 


rived at  Gknlhavn,  the  inspectorate  of 
North  Greenland  on  the  11th.  Of 
their  meeting  with  Capt  Hiirtstene's 
squadron  he  says : 

^*  The  Mariane  had  stopped  only  to 
discharge  a  few  stores  and  receive  her 
papers  of  clearance ;  but  her  depart- 
ure was  held  back  to  the  latest  mo- 
ment, in  hopes  of  receiving  news  of 
Captain  Hartstene's  squadron,  which 
had  not  been  heard  of  since  July  2lBt 

"  We  were  upon  the  eve  of  setting 
out,  however,  when  the  look-out  man 
at  the  hill-top  announced  a  steamer  in 
the  distance.  It  drew  near,  with  a 
barque  in  tow,  and  we  soon  recog- 
nized the  stars  and  stripes  of  our  own 
country.  The  Faith  was  lowered  for 
the  last  time  into  the  water,  and  the 
little  flag  which  had  floated  so  near 
the  poles  of  both  hemispheres  opened 
once  more  to  the  breeze.  With  Brooka 
at  the.  tiller  and  Mr.  Olrik  at  my  side, 
followed  by  all  the  boats  of  the  settle- 
ment we  went  out  to  meet  them. 

"Not  even  after  the  death  of  the 
usuk  did  our  men  lay  to  their  oara 
morcr  heartily.  We  neared  the  squad- 
ron, and  the  gallant  men  that  had 
come  out  to  seek  us ;  we  could  see  the 
scars  which  their  own  ice-battles  had 
impressed  on  the  vessels ;  we  knew  the 
gold  lace  of  the  officer^s  cap-bands, 
and  discerned  the  groups  who,  glass  in 
hand,  were  evidently  regarding  us. 

"  Presently  we  were  alongside.  An 
officer,  whom  I  shall  ever  remember  as 
a  cherished  friend,  Captain  Hartstene, 
hailed  a  little  man  in  a  ragged  flannel 
shirt,  *  Is  that  Dr.  Kane  ? '  and  with 
the  *  Yes ! '  that  followed,  the  rigging 
was  manned  by  our  countrymen,  and 
cheers  welcomed  us  back  to  the  social 
world  of  love  which  they  represented.'' 

H.  B.  A. 


Thk  night  is  mother  of  the  day, 

The  winter  of  the  sprbg, 
And  ever  upon  old  decay, 

The  greatest  mosses  cling*. 

Behind  the  cloud  the  starling  lurks, 
Through  showers  the  sunbeams  fidl ; 

For  God  who  loveth  all  his  works, 
Has  left  his  hopes  with  alL 
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EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN. 

BT  GIBTBUDI  TRKAT  WILL80N. 

TN  QQdertaking  to  write  upon  so  im- 
X  portant  a  subject,  oue  embracing 
•och  afield  of  thought, and  awakening 
such  pure  and  holy  sentiments,  I  feel 
not  onlj  its  vast  importance,  but  my 
ioabilitj  to  discharge  fai^fuliy  the 
task,  that  is  not  self-imposed,  but  one 
ttsamed  at  the  earnest  request  of  a 
friend. 

First,  let  us  inquire  what  is  educa- 
tion ?  Is  it  simply  knowledge  derived 
from  books,  from  mankind,  or,  from 
the  elements  of  the  earth,  air,  and  sky? 
One  possessing  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  all  these  would  be  deemed 
highly  educated.  But  in  acquiring 
ibis  useful  information,  what  effect  has 
it  bad  upon  the  heart  ?  How  iias  it 
expanded  and  elevated  it  in  the  9cale 
of  human  perfection  ?  Has  it  given 
the  student  enlarged  views  of  life ;  of 
his  obligations  to  his  Creator,  to  him- 
self and  to  society?  Too  often  is 
this,  that  should  be  the  basis  of  all 
kaowledge,  sadly  neglected,  or  so  su- 
perficially inculcated  that  it  is  forgot- 
ten while  accumulating  other  knowl- 
edge from  books  and  surrounding 
oljects. 

Our  system  of  education  is  replete 
with  errors.  The  majority  aim  only 
to  develop  the  intellectual  faculties, 
while  the  social  and  moral  faculties 
»e  left  to  grope  their  way  through  the 
dark  by-paths  of  ignorance  as  best 
they  can. 

The  student  graduates,  feeling  con- 
fident that  he  has  done  the  best  he 
conld  in  improving  the  talent  given 
him.  And  the  parents  congratulate 
themselves  with  the  fallacious  idea  that 
they  have  done  all  that  could  be  re- 
quired of  them,  in  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  his  education.  So  the  child 
is  supposed  to  be  fully  prepared,  and 
is  permitted  to  go  into  the  world  to 
huffet  with  its  conflicting  elements. 
Highly  educated  —  yes,  polished,  as 
the  mass  term  it  But  success  does 
not  attend  him.  And  why  ?  A  want 
of  moral  e<mrage  drags  down  the  in- 


tellectual soul,  so  that  it  dare  not 
stand  boldly  forth  in  self-defense,  pro- 
claiming the  lofty  and  divine  princi- 
ples of  Jmmanity.  Social  and  domestic 
discord  add  their  bitter  alloy  to  the  cup 
of  happiness,  that  might  have  been  all 
sweet  and  pure,  had  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  self — of  human  nature,  of  its 
wants,  its  frailties,  been  early  incul- 
cated.    Who  is  at  fault? 

Let  me  lead  the  mother  back  through 
the  long  labyrinth  of  years,  and  aide 
her  a  few  questions  relative  to  the 
early  training  of  her  child.  Did '  you 
suppress  the  first  outburst  of  passion  in 
your  prattling  little  one,  and,  with 
gentle  yet  firm  and  unremitting  care, 
impress  upon  his  plastic  mind  the  great 
importance  of  self-control  ^- of  keeping 
all  the  selfish  propensities  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  higher  power  ?  Did  you 
teach  him  by  example  as  well  as  pre- 
cept, to  be  true  to  himself,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge his  Creator  as  the  giver  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift  ?  Would 
that  to  these  questions,  and  many  sim- 
ilar ones,  you  would  answer  in  the  af- 
firmative. But  I  fancy  I  hear  a  sad 
and  mournful  negative.  Memory  is  at 
her  post,  and  calls  up  from  the  past 
the  first  attempts  of  your  little  one  to 
deceive  you  in  trifles.  Yoxx  then  thought 
it  an  evidence  of  superior  genius ; 
an'^,  therefore,  let  it  pass  unchecked, 
until  that  vicious  propensity  had  be- 
come strong  with  years.  Had  you 
then  taken  your  little  one  on  your 
knee,  and  in  calm  but  earnest  manner 
portrayed  the  sinfulness  of  deception, 
and  the  errors  to  which  it  would  lead 
if  persisted  in,  you  would  have  been 
rejoiced  to  see  how  your  child's  heart 
would  have  assumed  its  natural  tone, 
and  would  have  sighed  to  be  forgiven 
by  you  and  its  God.  For  nature  will 
be  true  to  itself  if  we  are  true  to  it 
Did  you  with  the  same  earnestness 
check  all  feelings  of  jealousy,  self-love, 
or  vanity,  or  remember  that  the  infant 
mind  is  "  wax  to  reoe!Ve,  and  marble 
to  retain?" 

Oh,  mothers,  yours  is  a  life-long 
task.  Before  your  child  can  lisp 
your  name,  it  reads  your  thoughts, 
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and  indellible  impressions  are  made 
upon  its  mind,  the  effect  of  which  will 
cease  only  with  eternity.  When  you 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  mother, 
and  received  your  infftnt  fresh  from 
the  hands  of  its  Creator,  did  you  be- 
lieve that  its  little  heart  was  tainted 
with  sin,  that  it  was  then  deceitful  and 
desperately  wicked  t 

Mothers,  do  not  enter  lightly  upon 
your  task.  Consider  the  great  re- 
sponsibility of  training  an  immortal 
soul ;  remember  that  you  are  account- 
able for  the  manner  in  which  you  di- 
rect its  course.  You  hold  as  it  were 
your  child^s  destiny  in  your  hand. 
Mold  it  carefully,  guard  it  jealously, 
Think  not  to  keep  it  always  from  temp- 
tation, for  soon  it  must  go  out  from  your 
watchful  care;  therefore  give  it  that 
firmness  of  character  which  it  will 
need.  Strengthen  all  its  moral  and 
mental  faculties,  that  it  may  have 
power  to  resist  temptation.  Look 
earnestly  to  Him  who  is  light  and 
truth,  for  that  wisdom  that  you  will 
daily  need.  Keep  in  mind  that  little 
rule,  "Know  and  govern  thyself," 
And,  if  you  are  ever  vigilant,  ever 
true  to  your  noble  mission,  you  will 
reap  your  reward  here,  and  it  will  be 
great  in  your  Father's  kingdom.  So 
live,  and  your  children  will  rise  up  and 
call  you  blessed. 

Mbadville,  Pa.  Feb.^  1857. 


ABSENCE  OF  MIND. 

ABSENCE  of  mind  has  so  long  been 
considered  a  mark  of  geniUs,  that 
few  take  pains  to  avoid  the  pernicious 
habit  It  is  one  of  the  infirmities  of 
great  minds,  and  is  almost  unpardon- 
able, even  when  associated  with  the 
overpowering  splendor  of  superior  tal- 
ents. It  is  no  positive  proof  of  genius ; 
the  weakest  minds  are  prone  to  ex- 
treme absence.  This  is  very  different 
from  the  power  of  abstraction,  which 
belongs  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  only  to 
minds  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  pe- 
culiarly inconvenient  for  women  to  be 
absent  minded.    The    thousand  and 


one    daily  cares    and    eraploymenta, 
which   must  each  receive  due  atten- 
tion in  a  well  ordered  household,  ren- 
der it  necessary  for  a  woman  to  have 
her  thoughts  always  about  her.    Sup- 
pose, at  the  head  of  her  dinner-table 
she  gets  into   a  fit  of  absence;  her 
guests  are  neglected,  the  servants  are 
at  fault,  and  make  dozens  of  blunders 
in  consequence  of  hers,  and  when  at 
last  she  comes  back  again,  she  resumes 
the  conversation  where  it  had  been 
dropped  ten  minutes  before,  much  to 
the  amusement  and  embarrassment  of 
her  guests,  and  her  own  and  her  hus- 
band's mortification.  An  absent  minded 
woman  can  not  be  uniformly  polite^ 
She  may  be  kindly  disposed,  and  per- 
fectly well-bred,  yet  she  will  pass  ner 
most  intimate  friend  in  the  street  with- 
out speaking  to  her;  take  the  most 
comfortable  seat  at  a  neighbor's  fire- 
side appropriated  to  an  aged  and  in- 
firm  member  of  the  family;  fix  her 
eyes  in  church  upon  some  one  until 
the  person  is  exceedingly  annoyed  and 
embarrassed;    interrupt  conversation 
by  remarks  entirely  irrelevant,  and 
commit  many  other  peculiarities  while 
under  this    temporary    alienation  of 
mind,  which    would    shock    her,  at 
another  time,  as  offending  against  the 
plainest    rules    of    propriety. —  Mrs. 
Tutkill. 


CHILD  OF  SORROW. 

Ga iLD  of  sorrow  I  Child  of  sorrow, 
Munniir  not  beneath  the  rod, 

There  may  be  a  joyful  morrow. 
Treasured  up  for  thee  with  God. 

When  the  night  of  pain  is  darkest, 
When  thy  path  is  cold  and  drear, 

Trust  in  God  —  He  surely  marketh, 
Every  pang  and  every  tear. 

If  thy  spirit  bow  before  him. 
With  a  heartfelt  humble  prayer. 

If  thy  fervent  fSaith  adore  him, 
He  will  banish  thy  despair. 

He  will  teach  thee  resignation, 
He  will  give  thee  heartfelt  peace, 

Blessed  hope  and  consolation, 
Riches  and  immortal  bliss. 


DEATH  OF  A  CHILD. 
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PRECEPT  AND  EXAMPLE. 

BT  RET*  WILUAH  ABMETT. 

ris  a  great  matter  for  a  parent,  if 
he  ia  able  to  say  to  his  grown  son, 
**I  have  taught  thee  in  the  way  of  wis- 
dom :  I  have  led  thee  in  right  paths/' 
Teaching  and  leading  are  closely  al- 
lied, bat  not  identical.  It  is  possibl  e 
and  common  to  have  the  iirst  in  large 
measure,  where  the  second  is  wanting. 
They  are  two  elements,  which  together 
make  up  a  whole.  With  both,  educa- 
tion in  a  family  will  go  prosperously 
OD ;  where  one  is  wanting,  it  will  be 
balung  and  ineflfectual  Many  a  pa- 
rent who  acquits  himself  well  in 
the  department  of  teaching  his  chil- 
dren, mils  miserably  in  the  depart- 
ment of  leading  them  in  the  right 
path. 

It  is  easier  to  tell  another  the  right 
way  than  to  walk  in  it  yourself  To 
lead  your  child  in  right  paths  implies 
that  yon  go  in  them  l^fore  him.  Here 
lies  the  reason  why  so  many  parents 
pncUcallj  fail  to  give  their  children  a 
good  education.  Only  a  godly  man 
can  bring  up  his  child  for  God.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  men  who  are 
themselves  vicious,  desiring  to  have 
their  children  educated  in  virtue.  In- 
fidels will  sometimes  take  measures  to 
have  Christianity  taught  to  their  chil- 
dren. Many  will  do  evil :  few  dare 
teach  it  to  their  own  offspring.  This 
is  the  unwilling  homage  which  the 
evil  are  constrained  to  pay  to  good- 


Great  is  the  effect,  when  parents 
eoDsistently  and  steadfastly  go  before 
their  children,  giving  them  a  daily  ex- 
ample of  their  daily  precepts ;  but  to 
teach  the  family  spiritual  things,  while 
the  life  of  the  teacher  is  carnal,  is  both 
painful  and  fruitless.  A  man  can  not 
walk  with  one  leg,  although  the  limb 
be  in  robust  health ;  more  especially  if 
the  other  limb,  instead  of  being  alto- 
gether wanting  is  hanging  on  him,  and 
trailing  after  him  dead.  In  this  case 
it  is  impossible  to  get  quit  of  the  im- 
pediment It  will  not  off.  The  only 
way  of  getting  relief  from  its  weight  is 


to  get  it  made  alive.  An  example  o^ 
some  kind  parents  must  exhibit  in 
their  families.  If  it  be  not  such  as  to 
help,  it  will  certainly  hinder  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young. 


DEATH  OF  A  CHILD. 

I  CAN  not  make  him  dead  I 

His  fair  sunshiny  head 
Is  ever  bounding  round  mj  study  chair ; 

Yet,  when  my  eyes,  now  dim 

With  tears,  I  turn  to  him, 
The  vision  vanishes;— he  is  not  there  ! 

I  walk  my  parlor  floor. 

And,  through  the  open  door, 
I  hear  a  footfall  on  his  chamber  stair ; 

I'm  stepping  toward  the  hall 

To  give  the  boy  a  call ; 
And  then  bethink  me  that  —  he  is  not  there ! 

I  thread  the  crowded  street : 

A  satcheled  lad  I  meet, 
With  the  same  beaming  eyes  and  colored 
hair; 

And,  as  he  *s  running  by, 

Follow  him  with  my  eye, 
Scarcely  believing  that — he  is  not  there ! 

I  know  his  &ce  is  hid 
Under  the  coffin  lid ; 
Closed  are  his  eyes;  cold  is  his  forehead 
fair; 
My  hand  that  marble  felt ; 
O'er  it  in  prayer  I  knelt ; 
Yet  my  heart  whispered  that  —  he  is  not 
there  I 

I  can  not  make  him  dead  I 

When  passing  by  his  bed, 
So  long  watched  over  with  parental  care ; 

My  spirit  and  my  eye 

Seek  it  inquiringly. 
Before  the  thought  comes  that  —  he  is  not 
there; 

When,  at  the  cool,  gray  break 

Of  day,  firom  sleep  I  wake, 
With  my  first  breathing  of  the  morning  air 

My  soul  goes  up  with  joy 

To  Him  who  gave  my  boy ; 
Then  comes  the  sad  thought — that  he  is  not 
there  I 

When,  at  the  day's  calm  close, 

Before  we  seek  repose, 
I'm  with  his  mother,  offering  up  our  prayer ; 

Whatever  I  may  be  saying, 

I  am  in  spirit^  praying 
For  our  boy's  spirit,  though  —  though  he  it 
not  there ! 
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Not  there  I    Where,  then,  ia  he  ?  — 

The  form  I  used  to  aee 
Was  but  the  raiment  that  he  used  to  wear ; 

The  grave,  that  now  doth  press 

Upon  that  cast-off  dress, 
Is  but  his  wardrobe    locked  —  he  ia    not 
there  I 

He  lives!  — in  all  the  past 

He  lives ;  nor,  to  the  last, 
Of  seeing  him  again  will  I  despair: 

In  dreams  I  see  him  now ; 

And  on  his  angel  brow 
I  8^e  it  written,  **Thou  shalt  see  me  there!  ^ 

Yes,  we  all  live  to  God ! 

Father,  thy  chastening  rod 
So  help  us,  thine  afflicted  ones,  to  bear, 

That,  in  the  spirit  land. 

Meeting  at  thy  right  hand, 
Twill  be  our  heaven  to  find — that  he  is 
there  I 


MOTHERS'  PRAYERS. 

BT  MRS.  M.  P.  A.  0R02IIB. 

Lies  the  infant  sleeping 
On  its  mother's  bosom. 
Tender  as  the  petals 
Of  the  lily  blossom ; 
Pure  as  Heaven's  crystals 
Falline  on  the  lily, 
Falls  the  love  of  mother 
On  her  lltUe  Willie. 

Like  Eolian  music 
In  the  summer  even, 
Softly  floats  a  breathing 
To  the  gates  of  Heaven ; 
Jesus  bends  to  listen, — 
Jesus'  heart  is  loving ;  — 
And  around  the  infant 
Angel  wings  are  moving. 

Mothers'  prayers  how  holy ! 
When  the  darkling  shadows 
Fall  across  the  sunshine 
Lying  on  life's  meadows  — 
When,  all  wrapt  in  darkness. 
Weeps  the  orphan  Willie, 
Weeps  above  his  mother 
Buried  in  the  valley, — 
God  will  then  remember 
All  that  mother's  prayers, 
And  send  a  beam  from  Heaven 
To  dry  the  orphan's  tears. 
Grindville,  Mich.,  Feb.^  1857. 


It  is  a  trifle  —  give  a  mill 

To  help  the  poor  along; 
'Tis  not  the  amount —  it  is  the  will 

That  makes  the  virtue  strong. 


HOW  TO  SELECT  A  DRESS. 

THE  material  should  be  suitable  for 
the  season,  and  not  chosen  with 
especial  reference  to  its  price.     We 
mention  this  simple  fact,  because,  of 
late  years,  some  members  of  "  the  op- 
pressed sex  "  think  it  perfectly  right  to 
take  as  much  as  they  can  argue  and 
coax  the  husband  out  of^  to  buy  a  dress 
with.     To  state  that  ladies  generally 
select  their  dresses,  like  the  old  fashion 
of  mounting  a  play  at  the  Bowery,  re- 
gardless of  taste  or  expense,  would  be 
a  libel  on  their  taste  and  intelligence 
that  we  could  not,  by  any  chance,  be 
guilty  of.     We  only  desire  to  state 
facts ;  and  when  we  so  often  see  ladies 
Wearing  rich,  heary  silks  as  walking- 
dresses,  in  summer,  we  *  mutely  say  to 
ourselves,  they  should  have  a  friend  to 
tell  them  of  the  impropriety.    Then 
again,  how  much   more  comfortable 
and  appropriate  does  a  robe  of  rich 
cashmerette,  delaine,  droguet,  or  Tar- 
tan cassimere,  appear  in  the  street  dur- 
ing the  inclement  season?     In   oar 
humble  opinion,  silk  should  never  be 
made  into  a  walking-dress.    The  color 
as  well  as  the  material  should  be  taken 
into    consideration;    and   when    the 
goods   are  ornamented  with    several 
colors,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
those  with  a  preponderance  of  carmine 
should  be  selected  as  the  tone  or  n«- 
ance  best  suited  for  ages  above  forty, 
or  for  those  whose  complexions  want 
a  livelier  tone ;  while  light  blue,  green, 
and  straw  colors,  are  always  becoming 
to  a  fresh  and  youthful  face.     It  is 
well  also  to  bear  in  mind  the  figure, 
and  to  always  select  the  smallest  that 
the    fashion    permits.     Of   whatever 
goods  you  may  wish  to  select  a  robe^ 
be  sure,  above  all    things,  that    tiie 
quality  be  good. and  the  colors  fest 
Four  good  dresses,  well  chosen,  are 
better  than  a  dozen  selected  without 
taste  and  judgment    The  goods  and 
trimmings  should  be  similar  in  qual- 
ity :  and  this  is  a  matter  of  more  im- 
portance   than  may  be  supposed   at 
the  first  blush  of  the  idea;    for  the 
quality  of   the  trimmings  should  b# 
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I  6Doagh  to  wear  as  long  as  tbe 
SrasS)  and  no  longer ;  and  the  better 
the  qn»Iiij  of  the  dress,  the  fewer 
trimmings  will  be  required,  and  th^ 
longer  the  whole  will  last.  From  a 
feij  mistaken  notion,  some  ladies  do 
not  wish  their  dresses  to  last  a  long 
time;  but  the  contrary  has  always  - 
been  the  ease  with  women  of  the  best 
tttte,an(l  highest  reputation  for  beauty 
—such  as  Lady  Mary  Montague,  and 
coiotless  others ;  and  this  we  take  to 
hare  been  their  philosophy  :  Having 
bestowed  roach  time  and  pains  on  se- 
leetiiig  and  getting  a  dresft  properly 
made,  the  pictorial  effect  was,  proba- 
bly, a^  nearly  perfect  as  it  ever  would 
be,  while  they  were  growing  old ;  and 
tt  first  impressions  are  supposed   to 

'  list  longest,  they  did  not  wish  to  try 
the  dubious  experiment  of   effacing 

I  them  by  changing  the  surroundings  of 
those  proportions  of  lights  and  shad- 
ows which  pass  with  the  world  for 
besaty,  by  and  under  which  they  were 
first  admired. 


WHICH  WAY? 

BT  MRS.  H.  X.  O.  ARXT. 

THERE  was  a  heavy  fall  of  wet 
snow,  and  the  cars  moved  slowly — 
very.  I  had  looked  at  my  watch  of- 
ten, for  I  was  anxious  to  reach  my 
destination  before  nightfall ;  but  as  the 
afternoon  wore  on,  I  saw  that  there 
vas  little  prospect  that  my  wishes 
wodd  be  gratified.  I  had  traveled 
lione  before,  and  had  full  confidence 
in  a  lady^s  power  of  taking  care  of 
benelf  under  all  ordinary  circum- 
stances; but  still  there  were  rubs  in 
tbe  world  that  I  would  have  preferred 
to  a?oid  rubbing  through  alone^  if  I 
ooold  do  so  conveniently. 

^  I  hope  you  will  be  safely  housed 
bdbre  dark,"  were  my  father's  last 
vorda,  as  he  bade  me  good-by  at  the 
depot,  and  I  echoed  his  wish  very 
iteartily.  But  now  as  the.day  waned 
toward  the  early  twilight,  I  had  given 
op  this  boge,  and  sat  contemplating 
ue  prospect  there  was  before  me  of 
TOL.  m.  11. 


pushing  througlv  remorseless  crowds 
of  men  to  secure  my  baggage,  and 
then  from  among  the  dusky  throng  of 
clamorous  runners  who  dinned  the 
names  of  strange  hotels  in  ray  ears — 
of  selecting  a  hackman  who  should 
wheel  me  out  into  the  dark,  in  search 
of  unknown  shelter  for  the  night  and 
for  the  Sabbath.  So  I  sat  with  my 
feet  on  the  floor  rail  of  the  opposite  seat, 
and  my  hands  lying  listlessly  in  my 
lap,  conning  over  the  matter;  not 
with  any  nei^vous  trepidation,  but  still 
with  a  serious  wish  that  the  ordeal 
were  past,  when  the  door  opposite  me 
was  opened,  and  a  graceful-looking 
woman,  followed  evidently  by  her  hus- 
band and  child,  entered  the  car.  She 
was  rather  above  the  ordinary  bight, 
and  dressed  with  unusual  care  and 
skill,  with  a  clear  skin,  and  regular 
but  not  very  expressive  features,  yet  in 
her  whole  making  up  she  had  power 
to  fix  the  attention  of  every  one  in 
the  car  the  moment  she  entered.  I 
recognized  her  at  once  as  an  old 
school  acquaintance  —  I  could  hardly 
say  friend,  for  there  was  little  in  our 
characters  that  could  assiihil ate,  though 
I  had  known  her  very  well,  and  we 
had  been  thrown  together  as  room- 
mates for  one  season  while  at  school. 
Subsequently  I  had  heard  of  her  mar- 
riage in  the  city  to  which  I  was  going, 
but  I  had  known  nothing  more  of  her. 
She  recognized  me  with  great  appa- 
rent delight  as  she  passed  down  the 
car,  and  named  me  to  her  husband, 
Mr.  Morse,  a  light-haired,  easy-looking 
man,  who  carried  the  carpet-bags  and 
the  baby,  and  looked  as  if  he  could 
have  taken  charge  of  several  more 
packages  without  feeling  in  the  least 
overwhelmed ;  and  then  after  they 
had  secured  a  seat,  and  located  the  fix- 
tures, she  came  back  and  sat  for  a 
half  hour  beside  me,  talking  over  old 
school  acquaintances,  and  telling  me 
all  about  her  husband. 

"  You  would  like  him  so  well,"  she 
said.  **■  I  have  told  him  a  great  deal 
about  you.  He  is  doing  a  fine  busi- 
ness on  B. . . .  Street,  and  is  a  member 
of  Dr.  E 's  church,  and  a  tether 
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in  the  Sabbath  school.  My  brothers 
think  I  have  made  such  an  excellent 
marriage.  I  know  he  would  just  suit 
you — he  is  so  high  principled." 

To  all  this  of  course  I  had  nothing 
to  say,  but  I  could  not  help  casting  a 
backward  thought  at  the  husband  who 
sat  behind  me,  and  indulging  a  vague 
wonder  at  the  choice  be  had  made  of 
a  companion  in  life.  ^^Is  he  strong 
enough,"  thought  I,  ^*for  the  burden  he 
has  undertaken  ?  Which  way  will  the 
balance  of  power  lie  ? " 

But  Helen  rattled  on ;  and  having 
told  me  that  her  little  girl  was  nearly 
a  year  and  a  half  old,  and  had  re- 
ceived two  coral  necklaces  and  a 
variety  of  trinkets  from  her  uncles 
and  other  friends,  and  was  a  great  pet 
in  the  family,  she  proceeded  to  investi- 
gate the  state  of  my  own  affairs. 

*^  How  strange  that  I  should  have 
been  married  so  long  before  you,"  she 
said,  **when  you  had  so  many  more 
gentlemen  friends  at  the  school  1 " 

I  thought  that  school  was  hardly 
the  place  where  Helen  was  best  fitted 
to  shine,  but  I  only  said  with  a  smile 
that  she  must  remember  my  friends  at 
school  were  mostly  amon^  my  teach- 
ers, not  among  the  marrying  men. 

"True,"  she  said,  "I  don't  know 
but  they  were.    But  there  was  Mr. . . . , 

and  Mr.  .  .  • .,  and   Mr They 

were  all  such  friends  of  yours,  and 
now  they  are  all  married,  and  you  are 
not" 

"  You  seem  to  make  no  distinction 
between  friends  and  admirers,"  I  re- 
plied. "  These  were  just  the  persons 
to  ask  my  advice  about  the  person 
they  should  marry,  or  the  mode  of 
making  a  declaration,  as  they  would 
have  done  of  a  mother  or  aunt" 

"  Oh  1 "  she  said,  "  you  always  fan- 
cied yourself  so  old,  and  yet  you  are 
three  months  younger  than  I." 

"There  is  more  than  one  kind  of 
age,"  I  said  quietly. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean,"  she  exclaimed. 

I  was  well  aware  of  that,  and  did 
not  try  to  explain ;  but  I  thought  that 
if  Helen's  husband  were  going  to  ex- 


ert a  useful  influence  over  her  he  bad 
not  made  much  progress  yet  She 
seemed  much  pleased  to  learn  that  I 
proposed  to  spend  the  winter  in  their 
city ;  and  after  she  had  left  me  she 
came  back  just  as  the  river  lights  be- 
gan to  fleck  the  darkness,  upon  our 
approach  to  the  town. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  a  hotel  to- 
night," she  said.  "You  must  come 
home  with  us." 

I  was  a  little  startled  at  this  abrupt 
invitation,  for  I  had  not  thought  of  its 
possibility  before,  and  it  struck  roe 
that  there  were  few  people  from  whom 
I  would  not  as  soon  receive  a  civility 
of  the  kind  as  from  Helen  Morse. 
So  I  replied  that  I  could  not  think  of 
burdening  them  in  that  way ;  but  if  her 
husband  would  assist  me  to  a  carriage 
for  one  of  the  hotels  he  might  relieve 
me  from  some  embarrassment. 

"Tom!"  called  Helen  across  the 
cars,  and  her  husband  and  baby  made 

their  appearance.    "Miss thinks 

she  must  go  to  a  hotel ;  but — " 

"  You  must  not  think  of  it,"  said  he 
good-naturedly,  taking  up  his  wife's 
argument  It  will  be  so  dismal  spend- 
ing the  whole  Sabbath  at  a  hotel,  and 
then  Helen  tells  me  you  have  a  board- 
ing-place to  look  up.  We  will  give 
you  all  the  assistance  we  can  when 
Monday  comes." 

Thus  kindly  urged  I  hardly  knew 
how  to  refuse  the  invitation,  and  in  the 
end  accepted  it,  though,!  confess,  it  was 
with  some  misgivings  as  to  what  might 
be  the  nature  of  Helen's  housekeeping. 

It  was  to  a  pleasant  and  rather  ele- 
gantly furnished  house  in  a  desirable 
part  of  the  city,  that  I  was  introduced 
as  the  home  of  Helen  Morse;  and 
though  I  had  to  listen  to  some  high- 
wrought  apologies  for  the  state  in 
which  her  affairs  were  found,  and  dis- 
covered some  whispering  and  bustle, 
with  an  apparently  unusual  urging  up 
of  the  untidy  servant  girl,  as  it  came 
through  the  opened  doors,  still  the  even- 
ing passed  off  pleasantly  enough.  Mr. 
Morse  was  a  social,  opea-heartsd  man, 
vrith  some  show  of  information,  of 
which  his  wife  seemed   exceedingly 
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I  proad,  but  evidently  no  great  thinker 
—  one  of  those  who  might  ea&ily 
bt?6  beoome  a  Spiritualist  Or  a  Mil- 
ierite,  from  the  entrance  of  one  or  two 
new  ideas  into  a  head  where  thej  be- 
oome gaseous,  because  there  was  too 
much  vacant  space  for  them  to  be 
condeesed,  and  no  test  to  precipitate 
them. 

But  on   the  whole  I  thought  as 
Helen's  brother  did,  that    she    had 
made  a  very  good  match,  and  that  if 
either  family  could  consider  the  mem- 
ber gained  by  this  marriage  as  an  ac- 
anisition,  it  should  be  the  one  to  which 
ike  belonged.    They  had  been  house- 
keeping but  a  few   months,   having 
boarded   through  the  first  two  years 
I     of  their  married  life  at  a  hotel.     But 
r    sn  arm    of    the     damask-cushioned 
rocker  in  which  I  had  been  urged  to 
'    nl  was  broken  off,  and  I  was  so  much 
iDBojed  by  its  constant  fall  to  the 
ft>or,  that  I  soon  changed  my  seat  to 
a  beautiful  easy  chair  in  the  corner, 
flere  I  found  a  castor  gone,  so  that  I 
was  tilted  down  in  a  very  uncomfort- 
able way. 
I      "Worley  took  his  tea  before  we 
came,"  said  Helen,  as  she  seated  her- 
I    self  at  the  supper  table,  and  she  then 
I    eiplaraed   that  Worley  was  clerk  in 

the  store  and  boarded  with  them. 
I  The  conrersation  went  on  briskly 
esottgh  through  the  evening  until  a 
late  hour,  bat  without  any  apparent 
oomprehension  of  the  fact  that  we 
were  all  weary  and  might  as  well  re- 
tire, until  I  hinted  it  myself;  and  then 
it  oc(»sioDed  so  much  stir  and  bustle 
that  I  wished  myself  at  a  hotel,  where 
aehambermaid  who  was  well  paid  for 
her  nervices  might  bring  me  what  I 
reomred. 

The  next  morning  it  rained  —  a 
eold,  sleety,  winter's  rain,  and  I  woke 
to  bear  it  showering  against  the  panes 
loDg  before  the  family  appeared  to  be 
stirring  below ;  and  when  they  did  at 
last  rouse  themselves,  there  came  up 
from  the  parlors  so  much  of  the  whis- 
piriag  and  bustle  that  I  had  noticed 
the  prewioiis  evening,  that  I  supposed 
mj  presence  there  would  be  superflu- 


ous, and  remained  shivering  in  my 
room  until  the  call  to  breakfast 

*'  You  must  excuse  Tom  for  being  a 
little  in  a  hurry,^'  said  Helen,  as  we 
gathered  in  the  dining-room.  "It's 
twenty  minutes  to  nine,  and  Sabbath 
school  begins  at  nine.  It  is  very  hard 
to  get  ready  so  early  Sabbath  mom- 
ing." 

"  I  used  always  to  be  off  in  good 
season  before  I  was  married,''  began 
Tom:  — 

"  But  there  are  so  many  things  to 
hinder  one  in  a  family,"  broke  in 
Helen  with  prompt  explanation.  "And 
little  Helen  oflen  keeps  us  awake." 

The  apology  was  one  which  could 
readily  be  comprehended,  but  I  could 
not  help  remembering  the  old  dilatory 
habits  which  had  so  troubled  Helen  at 
schooL  The  breakfast  was  not  cooked 
with  such  skill  as  to  render  it  very  in- 
viting, and  we  were  soon  through  with 
it,  and  before  nine  I  was  again  in  my 
room,  leaving  Tom  Morse  to  finish  his 
hasty  preparations  at  ease. 

With  all  my  efforts  I  had  not  been 
able  to  close  the  door  of  my  room,  for 
it  was  out  of  order  in  some  way,  and 
let  in  the  sounds  from  below  much 
more  readily  than  I  could  have  wished. 
Throwing  a  shawl  over  my  shoulders, 
I  sat  down  by  the  window  and  watched 
the  driving  freezing  rain  upon  the 
pavement  and  the  sidewalks.  Pres- 
ently the  gate  opened,  and  Luke  Wor- 
ley, the  clerk,  came  up  the  yard  for 
his  breakfast.  He  was  a  nice,  trimly 
dressed  young  man,  careful  of  plashing 
his  boots  as  he  picked  his  way  among 
the  water  pools,  and  poising  his  up- 
brilla  daintily  over  his  head.  I  henxi 
him  enter  the  hall,  and  after  making  a 
cautious  deposit  of  his  umbrella  and 
overcoat,  pass  into  the  dining-room. 
Only  a  moment  after  the  parlor-door 
opened,  and  Tom  Morse  bustled  into 
the  hall. 

"I  believe  you  are  all  ready  now^ 
ain't  you,  Tom  f "  I  heard  Helen  say. 
"And  it's  only  just  struck  nine  — 
you  '11  be  in  time." 

"  Yes ! "  muttered  her  husband,  "if 
I  could    only  ever  find  any  thing. 
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Helen!"  he  called  out,  and  Helen 
appeared  to  hurry  nervously  to  his 
side.    "  Where  *s  my  urobrella  ? " 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,  Tom  ;  I  left  it 
at  brother  Wil I's  the  other  day.  Here, 
take  Worley's." 

**Why,  Helen!"  said  Tom,  with 
some  impatience ;  "  that  is  the  third 
umbrella  you  have  left  somewhere 
within  a  short  time.  Now,  what  am 
I  to  do?" 

"Here,  take  Worley's,"  repeated 
Helen  in  a  whisper;  "he'll  never 
know  but  what  it  was  a  mistake.  I'll 
bring  home  the  others  to-morrow." 

"  But  how  is  Worley  to  get  back  to 
the  store  ? "  said  Tom,  evidently  hesi- 
tating over  his  dilemma." 

"  Oh,  it  is  n't  so  much  matter  about 
him  ;  he  can  dry  himself  when  he  gets 
there,  and  you  can 't.  There,  take  it ; 
I  will  make  it  all  right  with  him." 

"  I  think  it's  hardly  fair,  Helen,"  he 
said,  hesitating ;  but  it  was  only  for  a 
moment,  and  I  saw  him  issue  into  the 
street  sheltered  by  the  clerk's  um- 
brella. 

Helen  returned  to  the  parlor,  and  it 
was  only  a  short  time  before  Luke 
Worley  had  finished  bis  breakfast,  and 
coming  back  into  the  hall  began  a 
fidgety  search  for  the  missing  um- 
brella. 

"Confound  them!"  I  heard  him 
mutter  between  his  teeth.  "Mrs. 
Morse ! "  he  called,  half  opening  the 
parlor  door.  "  Do  you  know  what  has 
become  of  my  umbrella  ? " 

"  No ! "  she  replied  promptly.  "  Do  n't 
yon  find  it  there?" 

"No,  I  do  n't ! "  said  he  tartly,  con- 
tinuing his  fruitless  search. 

"Where  did  you  put  it?"  asked 
Helen  innocently,  coming  to  his  as- 
sistance. 

"  Here  on  the  oil  cloth  behind  the 
door,"  said  he  angrily.  "Some  one 
must  have  taken  it  away." 

"  I  do  not  think  any  one  could  have 
moved  it,"  said  Helen.  "Are  you 
sure  you  had  one  ? " 

"Of  course  I  did.  It  rained  shot 
when  I  came  in,  and  I  sat  it  just 
here." 


**Well,  really,  it  is  very  strange," 
she  continued,  bustling  about.  "Brid- 
get!" she  called  out;  "have  you 
seen  any  thing  of  Mr.  Worley's  um- 
brella?" 

"No,  ma'am!"  drawled  Bridget 
from  the  dining-room. 

"Are  you  sure  you  havn't  moved 
it  ?  Look  in  the  kitchen  and  see  if  it 
is  there  ? " 

"'Taint  here,  ma'am,"  called  out 
Bridget  again,  after  a  brief  search 
about  her  premises. 

"  Why,  do  look  again,  Bridget 
Are  you  sure  you  havn't  moved  it? 
Mr.  Worley  says  he  put  it  in  the 
hall." 

"I  hain't  touched  it,"  replied  the 
girl. 

"Mr.  Morse  must  have  taken  it," 
said  Worley,  sulkily,  bringing  out  the 
conclusion  which  he  had  apparently 
arrived  at  some  time  before.  "  There 
was  no  other  umbrella  here  when  I 
came  in." 

"  Why  !  dear  me,"  said  Helen,  with 
the  greatest  concern,  "  I  wonder  if  h^ 
did.  He  must  have  thought  it  was 
his  own  :  that  is  where  his  always  sits.- 
I  am  so  sorry." 

"  It  was  dripping  with  wet,"  growled 
Worley. 

"  But  he  was  in  such  a  hurry,"  sug- 
gested Helen  ;  "I  know  it  was  a  mis- 
take. He  would  not  have  taken  it  on 
any  account  if  he  had  not  thought  it 
was  his  imn,     I  am  very  sorry." 

"  It 's  a  pretty  muss  to  be  left  in  this- 
storm  without  an  umbrella,"  he  grum- 
bled. 

"  Why !  so  it  is.  Had  n't  you  better 
walk  into  the  parlor  and  sit  till  it 
clears  up  a  little  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am,"  he  answered,  opening 
the  door ;  "  I  am  going  to  church  this 
rooming ; "  and  with  his  overcoat  but- 
toned close  to  his  chin,  he  issued  out 
into  the  rain. 

I  felt  little  like  retreating  to  the 
parlor  after  having  been  the  unwill- 
mg  witness  of  this  little  episode ;  al- 
beit, it  did  not  surprise  me  so  much  as 
it  might  have  done  but  for  my  previ- 
ous acquaintance  with  Helen. 
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But  the  cold  soon  drove  me  down, 
and  I  sat  through  the  rainy  morning 
listening  to  her  regrets  that  the  etorm 
kept  ns  from  church. 

**  Mr.  Morse's  seat,''  she  said,  "  was 
Uie  third  from  the  pulpit.  He  always 
occupied  a  prominent  seat  And  the 
ladies  were  wearing  such  beautiful 
hats  this  winter.  Mrs.  M. .  . .  had  the 
finest  assortment  that  had  ever  been 
brought  to  town.  The  polka  velvets 
were  so  exquisite.  Her  own  cost . . . 
dollars!  Where  had  I  purchased 
mine?  Did  I  send  to  town  for  it  or 
procnre  it  at  home !  ^ 

And  so  the  stream  ran  on  till  I  was 
nrj  weary.  It  was  near  noon,  when, 
taking  advantage  of  a  brief  lull  in  the 
coafersation,  I  went  up  to  my  room 
for  a  book,  for  there  lay  only  the  most 
poerile  of  gift-books  upon  her  table. 
Before  I  bad  found  the  book  I  wanted, 
her  husband  returned  from  church, 
and  Helen  came  into  the  hall  to  meet 
Kim.  They  seemed  to  have  quite  for- 
gotten the  state  of  my  door,  and  that 
I  could  not  avoid  hearing  all  that 
passed  in  the  hall,  although  Helen  had 
apologized  for  its  obstinancy  the  night 
before. 

"  What  did  Worley  say  about  the 
umbrella ! "  he  asked  at  once  when 
she  made  her  appearance. 

**0h,  he  scolded,  but  I  told  him  it 
vas  a  mistake,  and  you  never  would 
iu?e  taken  it  if  you  had  known." 

*^0h,  what  a  delightful  little  cheat 
you  are  1 "  he  laughed,  as  they  passed 
together  into  the  parlor. 

Your  adjective  is  too  small  for 
yoir  noun,  thought  I,  as  my  mind  ran 
through  a  tissue  of  similar  memories 
that  had  dotted  my  knowledge  of 
bis  wife,  and  I  regretted  that  I 
bad  allowed  circumstances  to  throw 
me  so  closely  in  contact  with  her 
again. 

Tbe  next  morning  immediately  af- 
ter breakfast,  I  prepared  to  go  out,  and 
while  in  my  room,  Mr.  Morse  and  his 
vife  came  again  into  the  hall,  where 
be  appeared  to  take  leave  of  her  very 
tSectionately  every  day.  Helen  was 
^^eaking  when  the  door  opened. 


"And  if  she  does,"  I  heard  her 
whisper,  "you  will  let  me  have  the 
money,  and  then  I  can  get  the  set  of 
jewelry  at  H. . .  .'s 

"  Oh,  yes !  that  will  be  very  nice," 
said  he,  evidently  willing  to  be  pleased 
at  all  his  wife's  proposals. 

A  few  moments  after  I  went  down, 
and  Helen  appeared  much  surprised  at 
seeing  me  ready  for  the  street.  I  told 
her,  in  reply  to  her  remonstrances, 
that  it  was  quite  necessary  that  my 
winter's  duties  should  be  arranged 
immediately,  and  I  must  start  early. 

"  But  I  was  going  out  with  you  if 
you  would  only  wait  a  little,"  she 
said.  "  You  are  such  a  stranger  here, 
I  can  not  think  of  letting  you  go 
alone.'* 

And  when  I  replied  that  I  knew  tbe 
streets  very  well,  and  would  not  trou- 
ble her  by  any  means,  she  said  that 
she  had  been  talking  with  Tom  about 
it,  and  they  thought  if  I  wished  for  a 
boarding-place,  I  could  not  be  better 
suited  than  with  them.  Their  loca- 
tion was  very  central,  and  they  would 
board  me  at  a  lower  price  than  any 
one  else,  for  the  sake  of  my  company. 
Tom  would  be  delighted  to  have  me 
with  them.  They  would  make  it  as 
pleasant  for  me  as  possible,  and  it 
would  save  me  all  the  trouble  of  run- 
ning about  among  strange  boarding- 
places. 

To  be  sure  it  would,  and  it  was  an 
ordeal  I  had  dreaded,  but  then  I  had 
an  affection  for  my  own  umbrella  and 
overshoes,  and  for  some  other  things 
in  the  world  besides ;  and,  moreover,  it 
flashed  upon  me  at  once  where  the 
money  for  that  jewelry  at  H. . .  .'a  was 
to  come  from.  So  I  replied  that  I 
must  attend  to  other  affairs  first  before 
I  decided  what  would  be  my  most 
convenient  boarding-place.  I  had 
some  letters  to  send,  and  one  or  two 
persons  to  see. 

"  Well,  you  had  better  think  of  our 
offier,**  she  said.  "  Who  are  your  let- 
ters fot?" 

"  I  hardly  know ;  I  believe  Dr. . . . , 
and are  among  them." 

"Why,  they  are  among  the  verj 
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best  people  in  town.  I  will  call  with 
you.  It  will  not  take  me  ten  minutes 
to  be  ready,  and  I  know  the  way  bo 
well." 

"  I  do  not  intend  to  call  with  my 
letters, certainly," I  said;  "I  shall  send 
them.  Good  morning  I ''  and  I  was 
hurrying  into  the  street 

**]Dut  you  will  return  to  dinner 
won't  you  ?  "  she  called  after  me. 

**  Thank  you  I  I  think  I  shall  return 
before  dinner-time,"  I  replied.  "I 
shall  probably  have  my  affairs  ar- 
ranged in  a  couple  of  hours;"  and  I 
breathed  more  freely  when  I  was  by 
myself  in  the  street 

**  It  is  bad  "  I  said  to  myself,  as  I 
went  on.  **  He  is  a  yielding,  inoffen- 
sive man,  and  she  leads  him  wholly 
and  will  lead  him  wholly  wrong." 

♦         ««««« 

I  avoided  the  Morses  as  much  as 
possible  that  winter,  both  for  my  own 
comfort,  and  because  I  knew  that 
Helen  was  not  the  kind  of  passport  I 
wanted  to  a  circle  of  acquaintances  in 
a  strange  place;  for  beautiful  and 
*  popular  as  she  seemed  to  be,  I  was 
confident  that  no  person  of  sufficient 
discernment  to  be  valuable  as  a  friend 
could  fail  to  understand  her.  Yet  I 
was  met  on  every  side  with,  *^  What  a 
very  lovely  woman  is  your  friend,  Mrs. 
Morse  ? "  "  Your  friend,  Mrs.  Morse, 
is  a  woman  of  most  exquisite  taste," 
and  other  remarks  of  the  kind. 

"  I  understand  you  were  very  inti- 
mate at  school,"  said  a  sharp-voiced 
woman,  of  whom  I  knew  very  little, 
looking  at  me  over  her  spectacles 
in  continuance  of  some  such  sug- 
gestion. 

"  We  were  room-mates  for  one  sea- 
son at  a  boarding-school,"  I  replied, 
with  some  hesitation. 

"Oh,  well,"  said  she  in  the  same 
tone,  "'tis n't  always  necessary  to  be 
intimate  with  those  whom  we  board 
with." 

"Certainly  not,"  said  I;  "dose 
contact  does  not  always  insure  inti- 
macy." 

"Intimacy  or  repulsion,"  she  said, 
i^t     the    same    time    receiving     but 


evidently  not  accepting  a  bint  from 
her  daughter  who  sat  by,  that  she 
might  be  treading  upon  dangerooi 
ground. 

"  Don't  you  admire  her  very  much  ? " 
said  the  daughter  to  me. 

"  She  is  a  very  fine  looking  woman," 
I  replied. 

"  Well,  it  was  the  strangest  match 
in  the  world,"  said  the  sharp  voice. 
"  We  thought  him  a  very  good  young 
man,  but  he  made  a  fool  of  himself 
if  nothing  worse,  when  he  married 
her." 

In  the  spring  I  left  the  place,  and 
have  visited  it  twice  since.  On  the 
first  occasion  I  learned  when  I  in- 
quired for  the  Morses,  that  he  had 
failed  in  business,  and  was  now  shift- 
ing from  one  thing  to  another,  winning 
little  respect  or  confidence  from  any 
one.  On  my  second  visit  I  learned 
the  particulars  of  what  I  had  heard 
before :  that  he  was  in  prison  for 
forgery,  and  that  Helen  had  passed 
entirely  from  the  memories  of  those  who 
once  knew  her.  And  I  set  it  down 
sorrowfully  in  the  list  of  my  expe- 
riences of  the  power  that  waman 
must  exert  for  good  or  evil. 


THE  BACHELOR. 

A  BACHRLOR  sat  at  his  blazing  grate, 

And  he  fell  into  a  saooce, 
And  dreamed  that  o*er  bis  wrinkled  pate 

Had  been  thrown  the  nuptial  noose. 

A  rosy  boy  came  to  his  side, 

And  bounded  on  his  knee, 
And  back  from  his  beaming  face  he  shook 

Fair  curls  in  childish  glee. 

Then  clear  rang  out  his  merry  voice, 

He  shouted  aloud  — *^Papa! 
I  do  nH  love  anybody  else 

But  you  and  dear  mamma.** 

Oh !  the  bachelor's  heart  overran  with  joy. 

So  long  by  love  unlit, 
And  from  its  unseen  depths  poured  out 

Affectiou  infinite.  ^ 

Outstretching  arms  of  strength  unshorn^ 
He  hugged  —  hia  old  torn  cat  I 

Which,  as^t  was  wont  when  master  snoozed, 
Had  leaped  into  his  lap. 
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HE  who  bequeaths  to  his  country 
ao  inspiring  song,  an  ennobling 
harmony,  or  any  musical  conception 
worthy  to  live  after  him,  is  a  patriot 
of  DO  mean  degree.  Great  composers 
nek  with  the  great  masters  of  verse. 
Hamlel,  Hayden,  Mozart,  and  Bee- 
thoven, stand  beside  Homer,  Dante, 
Shslapeare,  and  Milton. 

We  have  often  thought  song-land 
ihn  most  democratic  province  in  the 
lojal  realms  of  Art;  there  prince  and 
peasant,  teacher  and  disciple,  meet  on 
common  ground.  The  monarch  en- 
joys DO  pre-eminence  over  his  meanest 
ttr(  nnleds  heaven  has  endowed  him 
with  a  finer  organisation,  and  a  more 
moeptible  ear;  nor  has  the  amateur 
10  great  an  advantage  over  the  un- 
tinlled  as  would  at  first  seem  ;  for  it  is 
the  thankless  reward  of  the  critic,  that 
while  he  is  dissecting,  comparing,  and 
jodging  a  composition,  its  essence  has 
exhaled  and  its  fragrance  departed. 
By  his  side  sits  his  unskilled  neighbor, 
whose  ignorance  of  contrapoint,  of  fan- 
tasias and  sonatas  excites  his  learned 
ooitempt,  drinking  in  the  rich  waves 
of  melody  as  they  float  past  and  raised 
to  Heaven's  gate  on  a  triumphant  tide 
of  long. 

It  is  not  thus  in  poetry,  painting,  or 
mlptare.  Tt^  scholar  only  can  prop- 
erly relish  the  simple  grandeur  and 
amasing  imagery  of  Homer ;  —  those 
wonderful  feats  of  coloring — those 
aagio  effects  of  light  and  shale,  of 
which  Rembrandt  knew  the  secret,  a 
painter  alone  can  fully  appreciate ;  and 
who  bat  an  artist  that  knows  the  dif- 
fifiolty  of  turning  marble  into  flesh, 
ean  estimate  the  genius  expended  by 
a  ma^r  on  the  droop  of  an  eyelid, 
the  rounding  of  a  muscle,  or  the  curve 
of  a  lip. 

Music  has  a  much  wider  circle  of 
appreciators  than  her  sister  arts,  yet  it 
voold  be  folly  to  assert  that  a  cantata 
of  Mozart  would  yield  the  same  enjoy- 
•ent  to  the  boorish  savasre  as  to  the 
Baa  of  cultivated  taste  —  the  former 


is  too  gross  for  any  but  the  lowest 
forms  of  sensual  pleasures ;  the  latter 
finds  that  whatever  elevates  his  moral 
and  spiritual  nature,  at  the  same  time 
refines  his  whole  organization,  and  in- 
tensifies his  powers  of  elevated  enjoy- 
ment in  every  direction. 

Without  investigation  one  is  scarcely 
prepared  to  credit  the  marvelous  me- 
chanical eflects  ascribed  to  musical 
sounds.  The  experiments  of  acoustics 
seem  to  give  a  color  of  reality  to  the 
fabled  charms  of  Orpheus,  and  to 
bring  the  realms  of  mmd  and  matter 
very  near  together.  Strong  perpen- 
dicular walls,  between  which  certain 
chords  had  been  stretched,  have  fallen 
down  upon  the  first  vibration.  Mir- 
rors and  glasses  are  equally  suscepti- 
ble. A  strong  glass  vessel,  requiring 
much  strength  to  fracture  it,  has  been 
broken  to  atoms  when  a  particular  note 
was  sung  in  it  Many  similar  instan- 
ces might  be  cited.  The  physical  ef- 
fects of  musical  sounds  form  a  very 
curious  subject  of  inquiry.  The  day 
may  come  when  music,  as  well  as 
electricity,  shall  guide  the  hand  of 
labor. 

The  influence  of  music  on  the  lower 
animals  is  truly  marvelous,  and  would 
seem  to  indicate  larger  capacities  than 
are  generally  ascribed  to  them.  Not 
only  horses,  dogs,  and  animals  whose 
high  organization  seems  to  confound 
the  bounds  of  reason  and  instinct, 
yield  themselves  to  its  influence ;  but 
rats,  mice,  spiders,  and  crabs  rush 
boldly  from  their  lurking  places  at  the 
sound  of  some  favorite  instrument,  and 
remain  in  a  state  of  helpless  fascina- 
tion so  long  as  the  sound  continues* 
Instances  are  frequent  where  it  re- 
moves, or  holds  in  suspense  the  na<!u- 
ral  enmity  between  man  and  beast. 
It  is  instructive  to  behold  the  brute 
and  his  great  oppressor  standing  thus 
together,  spell-bound  in  the  divine 
presence  of  harmony.  Thus,  by  cho- 
ral bands  does  Nature  bridge  over  the 
vast  gulf  which  divides  the  extremes 
of  creation,  teaching  man  to  look  with 
humility  on  his  own  highest  achieve- 
ments, and  with  tenderness  on  creatures 
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bound  to  him  by  a  secret  and  myste- 
rious sympathy. 

The  innueuce  of  music  over  man  is 
attested  by  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses, 
back  to  the  days  when  Jubal  charmed 
the  young  generations  of  earth  with 
the  harp  and  organ.  So  universal  is 
its  power,  that  the  man  who  has  no 
perception  of  harmony  is  an  anomoly, 
and  commands  our  pity,  as  if  he  were 
wanting  in  some  indibpensable  function 
of  his  nature.  Go  where  you  will  — 
from  the  barren  steppes  of  Siberia  to 
the  mud  hut  of  the  Gaffer  —  from  the 
wild  mountain  passes  of  the  Altai  to 
the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Algon- 
quin, and  song  and  beauty  dwell  there, 
twins  in  nature  and  blessing.  Why 
does  not  the  north-man,  when  silence 
and  darkness  settle  down  for  months 
over  him,  and  the  wintry  moon  casts 
dismal  shadows  around,  why  does  he 
not  grow  mad  with  melancholy  f  It  is 
because  when,  without,  the  winds  howl 
dismally  across  the  desolate  plains, 
and  within,  the  lamp  burns  dim,  he 
lightens  the  hours  with  music,  as  wild 
and  jaffged  as  his  own  ice-crags,  and 
rouses  himself  by  chanting  the  mighty 
deeds  of  sea-gods  and  vikings.  The 
African  mother  rocks  her  babe  to  sleep 
with  as  soft  a  lullaby  as  her  Christian 
sister,  and  the  infant  will  listen  to 
catch  the  strain  almost  as  soon  aa  he 
opens  his  eyes. 

We  have  often  lived  in  fancy  with 
that  undefiled  pair  who  first  dressed 
the  trees  and  gathered  the  fruits  of  the 
young  world.  We  have  followed  them 
into  their  fragrant  homes,  when  they 
rested  from  their  pleasant  toils,  and 
wondered  with  what  talk  they  beguiled 
the  hours  —  they  who  found  them- 
selves so  strangely  dropped  into  being, 
into  a  world  without  a  history,  into  a 
life  without  infancy,  development  or 
experience  —  and  we  have  scarcely 
envied  them  an  existence,  whose  past 
was  a  blank,  and  whose  present  bright- 
ness had  no  relieving  background  of 
shadow.  We  have  wondered  how 
they  cheered  the  hours  when  neither 
God  nor  angel  guest  were  there,  and 
^'high  converse''  became  a  uteariness. 


Then  was  not  music  born  on  earth, 
and  did  not  these  blessed  ones  fill  their 
leafy  solitudes  with  anthems,  and  holy 
chants,  taught  them  by  celestial  visit- 
ants ?  and  when  sad  and  fallen 

**The7,  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  stept  ani 
■low. 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitarj  wajr/' 

did  they  not  bear  with  them  the  sonn 
of  Paradise,  sole  mementoes  of  their 
lost  blessedness?  Is  the  fan<;y  idle 
that  strains  from  these  same  songa^ 
floating  softly  down  from  age  to  age, 
may  have  come  to  us,  and  still  linger 
in  those  high  praises  with  which  ti.e 
church  celebrates  her  Redeemer  f 

Although  music  has  had  its  worship- 
ers ever  si  nc^  the  world  began  —  al- 
though David  and  his  royal  son  led 
the  praises  of  Israel  in  high  and  soul- 
lifting  strains,  its  cultivation  as  an  art 
is  comparatively  modem.  No  great 
musical  compositions,  as  in  poetry, 
date  back  to  the  middle  of  the  world's 
history.  All  the  renowned  masters 
belong  to  modern  times.  Handel,  the 
Milton  of  his  art,  the  father  of  the 
Oratario,  that  grandest  of  all  species 
of  musical  compositions,  was  bom  in 
1685,  Hayden,  Mozart,  Bach  and  Bee- 
thoven, illustrated  the  following  cen- 
tury, and  Weber,  Rossini,  and  Mendels- 
sohn, belong  to  the  present  age. 

The  venerable  name  of  Handel  re- 
calls to  us  one  of  the  nK>8t  astonishing 
instances  of  rapid  com|y>sition  on  rec- 
ord, far  surpassing  the  wonders  as- 
cribed to  that  magician  of  the  drama. 
Lope  de  Vega,  if  we  consider  the  qual- 
ity as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  la- 
bor. The  "Messiah,"  that  immortol 
work,  ranking  in  jsrandeur  of  C/onoep- 
tion  with  Paradise  Lost,  and  the  IHvinim 
C7omma(fta,and  still  standing  a  colossus 
on  the  Mount  of  Song,  was  cx>mpo8ed 
and  written  in  twenty-two  days! 

The  elevating  influence  of  music  is 
seen  in  the  lives  of  its  great  masters. 
They  have  almost  without  exception, 
been  men  of  high  moral  worth.  It 
might  be  predicted  that  the  isolation 
of  the  coniposer*s  life,  bis  freedom 
from  all  vicious  contact,  the  quiet  of 
the  study,  and  the  daily  contemplation 
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of  high  themee  and  iDspiring  barmon- 
fes  would  predispose  him  to  elevated 
and  noblesentimeDts.  Said  Handel  to 
a  clergyman  who  volunteered  to  assist 
his  labors  by  selecting  scripture  pas- 
sages suitable  for  his  sacred  composi- 
doQSf  ^'I  know  my  Bible,  and  can 
choose  for  myself."  Hayden,  the  com- 
panion of  Mozart  in  friendship  and 
genius,  was  an  example  of  the  enno- 
bling influence  of  his  art  Just  before 
his  death  he  was  led  idto  the  church, 
to  hear  for  the  last  time  the  perform- 
aooe  of  his  own  immortal  production, 
"The  Creation."  A  vast  audience 
bad  assembled  to  do  honor  to  the 
inspired  old  man.  The  execution  of 
the  piece  was  worthy  of  its  author, 
and  when  the  choir  reached  the  re- 
markable passage  commencing,  **  and 
there  was  light,"  the  whole  of  that 
great  audience,  moved  by  one  thought, 
borst  into  the  most  rapturous  applause. 
The  venerable  old  man  lifted  his  eyes 
to  heaven,  and  exclaimed,  ^  It  comes 
from  there." 

Beethoven,  the  solitaire  says,  ^I 
ODg^t  to  despise  the  world  which  per- 
ceives not  that  music  is  a  revelation 
more  eleva^  than  all  wisdom,  and 
all  philosophy.  Music  is  the  wine 
vhich  inspires  the  creations  of  genius. 
I  am  the  Bacchus  who  prepares  for 
men  this  sublime  wine,  which  intoxi- 
tttea  their  spirits.  %  %  % 
I  have  no  friends.  I  dwell  alone  by 
mjselt  but  I  know  well  that  in  my 
sn  God  comes  nearer  to  me  than  to 
other  men.  I  converse  vrith  him  with- 
out iear,  and  I  always  know  and  com- 
prehend Him.  I  have  no  fears  for  my 
BNisic,  which  can  not  have  an  evil  des- 
tiny. Those  who  are  able  to  compre- 
hend it,  are  released  from  all  those 
miseries  which  other  men  draw  upon 
themselves." 

This  is  the  sublime  egotism  with 
vhich  the  inspired  art  fills  its  disci- 
ples. Strangely  perverted  must  hisna- 
tare  be  who  can  descend  from  such 
bights  to  low  and  sensual  pleasures. 

Unsic  has  one  advantage  over  her 
ttioeiated  arts.  She  can  not  be  made 
to  minister  bo  directly  to  the  grosser 


passions.  Painting  and  statuary  rep- 
resent form  and  color,  and  appeal  di- 
rectly to  the  eye.  Poetry,  too,  is  a 
marvelous  species  of  word  painting, 
and  by  her  wonderful  power  even  the 
imagination  can  reproduce  scenes  and 
images  with  all  the  distinctness  of  the 
canvas.  Music  may  awaken  a  soft, 
voluptuous  swell  in  the  bosom  —  she 
may  relax  the  firmness  of  the  sou), 
but  she  can  go  no  further.  She  was 
ordained  to  sit  portress  at  the  gates  of 
virtue,  and  base  the  man  who  would 
drag  her  down  to  stand  with  enticing 
voice  in  the  paths  of  death. 

The  cultivation  of  the  arts  has  but 
just  commenced  in  America.  Music, 
which  is  indigenous  to  every  soil, 
and  grows  with  the  wild  flowers  in  ev- 
ery spot,  has  sufiered  especially  from 
injudicious  culture.  Trained  by  gen- 
tle and  careful  hands,  it  might  have 
unfolded  into  a  superb  American  blos- 
som. Engrafted  with  every  vile  for- 
eign exotic,  it  has. lost  its  native  and 
simple  loveliness,  without  any  compen- 
sating beauty.  Every  town  and  vil- 
lage has  been  in  turn  afflicted  with 
some  traveling  mountebank,  who  de- 
livered his  musical  oracle  with  the 
authority  of  an  Apollo.  These  pro- 
fessional jugglers,  whose  education 
even  in  their  own  art  has  not  advanced 
beyond  the  merest  rudiments,  dare  to 
stand  as  interpreters  of  the  old  mas- 
ters, and  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
most  sublime  compositions.  Tyros, 
who  are  barely  able  to  torture  groans 
from  some  disjointed  fiddle,  will  dis- 
course to  you  by  the  hour  on  chro- 
matic chords  and  discords,  or  the 
proper  expression  of  an  Aria,  illus- 
trated by  an  instrumental  accompani- 
ment after  the  manner  of  Paganani. 

Men,  with  no  general  culture  and 
no  refinement  of  taste,  who  can  not 
distinguish  a  head  by  Titian  from  a 
common  bar-room  print,  to  whom  a 
plow-boy's  sonnet  is  genuine  poetry 
—  such  men,  without  any  purging  of 
their  natural  grossness  by  study,  any 
gift  for  their  art  beyond  a  "natural 
voice,"  or  any  '*  calling  "  save  for  its 
emoluments,  have  brought  the  noble 
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profession  of  music  into  disgrace  among 
U9i  They  degrade  it  to  the  level  of  a 
trade ;  tney  make  it  a  mere  voice- 
craft,  of  no  higher  dignity  than  hand- 
writing or  stenography.  To  these 
self-styled  professors,  whose  ignorance 
is  hidden  by  the  merest  film  of  tech- 
nical knowledge,  have  we  entrusted 
the  training  of  our  children.  Is  it 
strange  that  our  national  taste  has 
had  little  development,  and  we  have 
begun  to  ask  ourselves,  are  we  a  mu- 
sical people?  Is  it  strange  that  we 
have  gone  into  foolish  raptures  over 
every  foreign  mercenary  who  chose  to 
cultivate  a  l)lack  moustache,  and  steal 
an  imposing  name  —  that,  while  we 
were  growing  com  and  cotton  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  world,  we  were  obliged 
to  import  our  music,  our  painting,  and 
our  statuary  I  If  Europe  has  imposed 
upon  us,  if  she  has  sent  miserable 
daubs  for  real  Claudes  and  Correggios, 
and  shrill  mouth  pipes  for  genuine  pu- 
pils of  Mendelssohn  and  Rossini,  hers  is 
the  disgrace. 

Nor  is  our  loss  more  than  tempo- 
rary. The  cruel  taunts  which  she  has 
fiung  over  the  waters  have  aroused 
our  national  pride,  and  provoked  us 
into  efibrt  We  have  already  begun 
to  make  our  ofh  music,  to  paint  our 
own  pictures,  and  carve  our  own  he- 
roes. American  poets  are  no  longer  a 
myth,  and  forei|;n  oonnoisseurs  no  lon- 
ger curl  the  lip  in  scorn  at  the  name 
of  an  Americait  artist.  Our  trans- At- 
lantic neigh boi  s^  instead  of  sending  us 
the  patched  fbreds  of  their  cast-ofif 
garments,  are  beginning  to  barter 
their  finest  raiment  for  American  gold. 
If  we  are  yet  in  the  alphabet  of  our 
art  studies,  if  we  have  been  too  long 
amused  by  harlequins  and  clowns,  to 
enter  at  once  into  the  higher  action  of 
the  play,  we  need  not  blush  at  the 
fact.  If  we  maintain  our  self-respect, 
and  do  not  seek  to  forestall  knowledge 
by  arrogant  assumption,  we  shall  ex- 
tort consideration  from  those  who  now 
revile  us.  Taste,  impulse,  and  a  mu- 
sical ear  are  already  ours;  critical 
skill  is  the  product  of  culture  and  ex- 
perience. 


What  matters  it  to  us  whether 
those  eminent  masters,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, who  have  visited  our  shores 
within  a  few  years,  come  hither  to 
build  new  seats  for  the  *^  Sacred  Nine," 
or  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  new  Peru. 
The  wealth  they  gather  and  carry 
with  them  is  not  half  so  jprecioos  as 
that  they  leave  behind.  Besides,  the 
general  impulse  they  give  to  national 
taste,  they  are  training  a  new  school 
of  native  artists,  who  shall,  in  their 
turn,  reap  the  fields  of  Europe,  and 
infuse  into  the  music  of  the  old  world 
the  life  and  freshness  of  the  new. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  no  wo- 
man has  yet  achieved  a  work  of  me- 
morable excellence  in  the  fine  arts. 
No  woman  has  ever  written  a  great 
epic,  or  carved  a  "de  Medici,"  or 
painted  a  "  Judgment,"  or  composed  a 
"Messiah,"  or  designed  a  "Parthe- 
non." We  leave  it  to  the  champions 
of  our  sex  to  tell  us  why,  in  studies 
founded  in  beauty,  and  for  which  she 
might  be  expected  to  manifest  a  pecu- 
liar aptitude,  she  has  always  been 
eclipsed  by  her  more  sturdy  competi- 
tors. But  if  her  seat  is  lower  than 
that  of  man,  it  is  broader  and  nearer 
the  people.  If  Beethoven  mingles  the 
divine  wine  which  intoxicates,  it  is  a 
woman^s  hand  that  presents  it  to  the 
lip.  It  is  she,  the  divinity  of  the 
household,  who  dispenses  chiefly  the 
songs  of  the  fireside  and  social  circle. 
Her  musical  education  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  grave  importance. 

We  have  often  been  amused  by  the 
scale  instituted  by  many  generally 
enlightened  persons  as  to  the  relative 
importance  or  school  instruction.  They 
divide  all  studies  into  two  classes  :  the 
useful  and  ornamental,  a  classification 
innocent  enough  if  we  recollect  that 
certain  branches,  by  ranking  as  orna- 
mental do  not  cease  to  be  useful.  But 
these  worthy  people  ignore  all  such 
qualifications.  With  them,  mathe- 
matics and  the  sciences  are,  to  use  a 
gross  figure,  the  nourishing  roasts  that 
K^rm  the  substantial  part  of  the  meal, 
while  music  and  painting  are  the  syl- 
labus and  light  confections  which  may 
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bring  up  the  rear,  or  be  omitted  at 
pleasure. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
8Dcb  A  distinctiou.     Why  should  logic 
and  metaphysics  arrogate  to   them- 
selves exclusive  claims  of  usefuluess, 
while  the  arts  of  melody  and  design 
are  placed   in  ignominious  contrast? 
lo  what  consists  this  superior  utility  ? 
Is  the  technical  knowledge  which  a 
sehool  girl  acquires  of  what  are  called 
the  ''higher  English  branches,"  of  such 
vital  importance  to   her  well-being? 
How  many  tiroes  in  her  whole   life 
does  she  find  leisure  or  occasion  to  pur- 
sue her  learned  researches  respecting 
logical  modes,  parallelopipedons,  and 
i*othemric  lines?      When   does    she 
lean  a  line  in  Virgil,  or  dissect  a  syl- 
loj)[ism  ?     What,  in  short,  of  all  that 
£ur  fabric  of  learning  which  the  school 
girl  so  industriously  reared,  remains 
fresh  and  undecayed  to  the  matron? 
Were  those  youthful  years  then  wasted, 
and  was  the  money  lavished  by  fond 
parents  in  that  education  a  lost  in- 
Testment  ?     Assuredly  not :  order  and 
method,  the  power  of  discriminating 
and  reasoning,  of  holding  the  mind 
to  a  given  point,  or  dismissing  it  at 
pleaaore,  breadth    and    largeness    of 
fiew,  and  the  general  waking  up  of  all 
the  Acuities —  these  are  among  the 
rich  firuits  of  study  which  remain  when 
ill  hirers  and   spring-freshness  have 
paaaed  away. 

The  great  aim  of  education  being, 
then,  to  develop  and  discipline  the 
mental  powers,  we  claim  for  music  the 
same  rank  and  consideration  in  a 
ooarBe  of  substantial  study,  that  ge- 
ometry or  philosophy  receive.  What 
better  trains  the  pupil  to  habits  of  or- 
<ler,  attention,  and,  above  all  things, 
peneveraoce?  What  more  effectu- 
%  subdues  the  natural  haste,  caprice, 
md  impatience  of  the  young,  than  the 
<hdly  drudgery  of  instrumental  prac- 
tice? Art)  there  no  intricacies  in 
Basic  as  well  as  in  physics  ?  no  prob- 
lems to  be  solved,  no  hills  of  difficulty 
to  be  scaled,  no  lions  to  be  vanquished  ? 
Whenever  we  listen  to  a  realty  meri- 
tftnoos  musical  performance,  we  feel 


an  involuntary  respect  arising  toward 
the  perfonner.  Here,  we  say,  is  some- 
thing genuine  in  this  farcical  world, 
something  attainable  by  no  "  short 
method,*'  compassed  by  no  cunning 
strategy  ? 

But  music  has  merits  beyond  those 
of  a  mere  educator.  It  may  and 
should  be  noade  the  most  practical  of 
all  studies.  No  mother  finds  time  to 
take  down  her  Euclid  from  its  dusty 
shelf^  however  genuine  her  relish  for 
it.  With  little  heads  full  of  prob- 
lems, and  little  hands  full  of  mischief 
all  about  her,  she  will  do  well  if  she 
can  contrive  small  pauses  in  which  to 
refresh  herself  with  English  reading. 
The  solid  fabric  of  her  education  hav- 
ing been  once  reared,  she  need  not 
replace  its  scaffolding  unless  it  be  to 
guide  thereon  the  trembling  feet  of  her 
offspring.  It  is  only  in  the  company 
of  her  children  that  she  can  hope  to 
tread  again  the  little  worn  footpath  of 
her  childhood,  or  to  repeat  the  lessons 
of  her  youth. 

It  is  precisely  when  most  of  the 
^* solid  branches"  of  her  education  are 
laid  aside  to  rust,  that  music  becomes 
the  mother's  prime  ally.  From  being 
a  mere  parlor  ornament,  though  in 
that  sense  we  claim  for  it  respectful 
consideration,  it  becomes  her  most 
trusted  assistant.  What  so  poteut 
lubricator  as  this,  when  the  household 
machinery  is  out  of  joint,  and  the 
wheels  drive  heavily  ?  What  like  this 
hushes  the  jars,  and  stifles  the  incipi- 
ent rebellions  which  will  arise  in  ev- 
ery family  commonwealth  ?  What  so 
brightens  the  faces  of  the  little  ones^ 
when  even  frolic  has  become  a  weari- 
ness, and  mischief  irksome,  as  the 
"Come  let  us  sing"  of  the  sweet- 
toned  mother  ?  And  if  she  can  ac- 
company her  voice  with  the  piano, 
harp,  organ,  or  other  instrument,  what 
a  treasury  of  precious  influences  has 
she  stored  within  her  ? 

Those  months  and  years  of  study 
which  she  and  her  parents  perhaps 
considered  in  no  higher  light  than  as 
an  offering  to  the  Moloch  of  society, 
seeia  now  of  inestimable  worth.    She 
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lays  aside  all  the  affectation  of  her  edu- 
cation, leaves  operatic  airs  and  Italian 
novelties  to  her  younger  sisters,  and 
returns  to  those  sweet  native  melodies 
w  ich  alone  the  fresh  ears  of  children 
will  tolerate. 

How  few  mothers  understand  the 
full  value  of  music  in  domestic  train- 
ing !  Who  tries  it  as  a  peace-maker  f 
Who  pours  soft  and  subduing  strains 
into  young  hearts  bursting  with  anger, 
or  chafing  with  the  sense  of  imaginary 
wrongs?  Who  employs  it  on  the 
Sabbath  to  chasten  romping  feet,  hush 
boisterous  voices,  and  fill  vacant  hours  f 
How  many  still  believe  that  the  sound 
of  a  piano  desecrates  holy  time,  and 
thus  deprive  themselves  of  one  of  the 
niof*t  powerful  agents  for  bringing  tur- 
bulent young  spirits  into  harmony  with 
the  stillness  and  sanctity  of  the  day  ? 

We  marvel  when  we  see  a  house- 
hold possessed  of  some  musical  instru- 
ment, and  the  skill  to  use  it,  giving  it' 
so  small  a  place  in  their  calculations. 
Does  not  the  tired  mother,  who  sighs 
because  she  has  so  little  time  *'  to 
keep  up  her  practice,''  know  that  it  is 
labor  saving  as  well  as  labor  lighten- 
ing? that  the  half  hour  she  gives  to  it 
with  her  merry  group  around  her  will 
do  more  to  bring  back  her  old  buoy- 
ancy and  tone  of  mind  and  body,  than 
all  the  bitters  and  elixirs  with  which 
she  is  accustomed  daily  to  prop  up  her 
jaded  system. 

One  reason  why  the  piano  is  so  lit- 
tle used  is  because  it  is  generally  shut 
up  in  the  parlor  —  that  penetralia  of 
the  house,  within  whose  awful  pre- 
cincts pattering  feet  may  never  intrude. 
Close  those  dull  damp  rooms  if  you 
will,  write  proctd^  procfd,  on  the  doors, 
but  first  bring  out  the  music  **  into  the 
habitable  parts  of  the  earth,"  where 
birds,  flowers,  and  children  dwell. 

We  should  not  predict  that  a  people 
of  an  organization  so  heavy,  and  a 
temperament  so  phlegmatic  as  the 
Germans,  would  manifest  any  peculiar 
taste  for  music  And  yet  they  have 
furnished  more  great  composers,  ad- 
vanced it  more  as  a  science,  and  cul- 
tivated it  more  generally  among  the 


people  than  any  other  -nation.  The 
secret  of  this  lies  in  the  nursery.  Hear 
how  the  German  mother  proceeds : 

**Let  us  follow  the  life  of  a  German 
from  beginning  to  end.  If  he  happens 
to  be  born  in  a  small  country  town,  he 
has  no  sooner  issued  from  his  motber^s 
lap  than  the  town  musician  announces 
the  joyous  event  by  playing  some 
lively  air  from  the  loop-bole  of  the 
spire,  which  is  generally  his  domicile. 
The  child  is  sung  to  sleep  by  the  most 
melodious  lullaby,  and  in  awakeninff, 
the  tinkling  of  little  silver  bells  which 
his  nurse  shakes  before  him,  makes 
him  already  susceptible  to  sound. 
The  child  grows  up,  and  his  first  toys 
are  eows,  sheep,  etc.,  etc.,  which  rest 
on  little  boxes,  fromi  which  by  turning 
little  cranks  harmonious  sounds  are 
produced.  His  next  toy  is  a  tinj 
trumpet,  or  a  violin :  next  comes  the 
harmonica  or  accordion,  and  by  this 
time  he  will  surely  have  acquired 
some  of  the  simple  melodies  which  h« 
requests  his  nurse  to  sing  to  him.  He 
is  then  sent  to  school,  learns  to  read, 
write,  and  sing  ;  and,  by  the  time  that 
he  is  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age, 
his  parents  have  perhaps  made  up 
their  minds  to  make  a  little  musician 
of  him." 

What  wonder  that  children  bora 
and  bred  in  such  an  atmosphere  of 
sweet  sounds  should  grow  up  into  the 
most  musical  people  in  the  world! 
If  the  American  mother  will  bestow 
half  this  pains  in  training  the  ears  and 
voices  of  her  little  ones  we  shall  cease 
to  talk  about  deficiency  of  native  or- 
ganization and  taste. 

We  should  like  to  remind  our  read- 
ers again  of  what  they  must  have 
observed,  the  influence  of  music  on  the 
manners  of  society.  In  no  sweeter  or 
more  delicate  way  can  a  lady  mark  her 
sense  of  the  proprieties  of  social  life 
than  by  the  character  of  the  music  she 
plays,  and  the  songs  she  sings.  Who 
has  not  seen  the  effect  of  a  lively  air 
in  breaking  up  the  stiffness  of  the 
drawing  room,  and  introducing  an  easy 
flow  of  conversation?  And  when  mirth 
begins  to  grow  rude  and  boisteronsy 
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bow  soon  will  some  chastening  melody 
tone  it  down  into  cheerful  hilarity. 

To  return  once  more  to  the  family 
circle,  is  it  too  much  to  helieve  that 
many  a  youth,  whom  neither  a  mother's 
prajers  nor  a  sister's  tears  will  move, 
might  have  been  saved  from  dissipation 
and  ruin  by  the  power  of  music  ?  It 
was  no  peculiar  depravity  of  taste 
which  ruined  that  boy,  once  the  pride 
and  hope  of  his  house — it  was  the 
ennui  of  home.  Let  that  sister  as  she 
sits  lonely  by  the  evening  lamp  re- 
member the  former  days,  when  her 
brother  sat  by  her  side.  Active  and 
restless,  soon  wearied  with  quiet  books 
tnd  talk,  his  impatient  nature  de- 
manded something  to  break  the  mo- 
notony of  the  long  evenings.  Then 
that  sister  should  have  subdued  him 
with  music ;  then  she  should  have 
left  the  pleasant  book  which  had  no 
allurements  for  him ;  she  should  have 
listened  to  the  plea  for  his  favorite 
airs,  however  little  they  harmonized 
with  her  own  feelings,  and  who  knows 
but  she  might  have  charmed  him  to 
home  and  virtue  forever. 


PECULIARITIES  DUE  TO  HERED- 
ITARY TRANSMISSION. 

THE  marked  differences  existing  be- 
tween the  different  races  of  man- 
kind are  so  obvious  as  to  be  made 
apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer. 
Tbeseare  not  confined  to  wide  stretches 
of  latitude,  where,  by  reason  of  divers- 
ity of  climate,  temperature,  and  other 
surrounding  circumstances,  they  may 
reasonably  be  expected  ;  but  are  found 
in  the  same  latitudes,  and,  apparently, 
under  precisely  similar  circumstances. 
That  the  native  African,  Asiatic,  Eu- 
ropean, and  American  sliould  present 
these  characteristics  in  so  eminent  a 
degree  as  never  to  be  mistaken  is  not 
aurprising ;  but  that  not  only  the  in- 
habitants of  each  country  in  Europe, 
living  apparently  under  like  conditions, 
bat  those  of  each  small  district,  should 
bear  about  them  an  identity  by  means 
of  which  their  localities  may  be  as- 


signed with  tolerable  certainty,  is  both 
surprising  and  curious. 

We  recognize  at  a  glance  the  Ger- 
man, the  Scotchman,  the  Frenchman, 
and  the  Englishman ;  nor  do  we  with 
less  certainty  define  the  birth-pla<^  of 
the  native  of  New  England,  the  Middle 
States,  the  South,  or  the  West,  among 
the  native-born  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Nay  more,  we  are  usually  en- 
abled to  narrow  this  down,  in  country 
districts,  especially,  to  a  very  small 
circuit. 

That  most  of  these  peculiarities  are 
due  to  hereditaryHransmission  does  not 
admit  of  doubt,  and  yet,  so  familiar 
do  every-day  associations  become,  that 
few  seem  to  recognize  the  blood  of  the 
parent  coursing  through  the  veins  of 
the  child. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  exem- 
plifications of  the  effects  of  this  trans- 
mission is  to  be  found  in  the  Jewish 
race.  It  matters  not  whether  he  be 
bom  in  Hungary,  Germany,  France,  or 
America,  the  Jew  still  bears  the  char- 
acteristic physiognomy  of  his  people. 

Nor  are  the  peculiarities  of  his  mind 
less  strongly  marked.  He  is  seldom 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  rarely  in 
mechanical  pursuits  —  has  no  prefer- 
ence for  country  life,  but  delights  to 
dwell  in  populous  towns,  where  he  has 
either  "  old  clothes  to  sell,"  or  is  busied 
in  exchanging  money,  or  buying  and 
selling  secunties.  He  forms  but  few 
attachments  to  the  country  in  which 
he  sojourns,  and  appears  to  be  always 
ready  to  gather  his  valuables  into  a 
small  compass,  and,  with  his  pilgrim's 
staff,  to  start  anew  upon  his  joumey- 
ings.  When  it  is  remembered  how 
large  a  number  of  this  race  are  scat- 
tered over  the  civilized  world,  and  how 
diverse  are  their  circumstances,  it  be- 
comes obvious  that  nothing  short  of 
the  strongest  hereditary  influence  could 
thus  stamp  upon  them  the  remarkable 
individuality  that  distinguishes  them 
from  all  other  nations. 

This  hereditary  transmission,  which 
tends  to  give  permanence  to  races,  and 
exercises  an  immense  influence  over 
civilization    and   the    movements  of 
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human  affairs,  is  found  to  enter  into  the 
minutest  peculiarities  in  individual  in- 
stances. The  physical  resemblance  of 
the  child  to  the  parent  is  the  very  first 
thing  that  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  by-stand er.  "  How  like  she  is  to 
her  mother  1 "  exclaims  the  friend  who 
for  the  first  time  sees  a  miniature  copy, 
perchance,  of  a  resplendent  beauty,  de- 
veloped in  the  features  of  a  little  child. 

These  transmitted  resemblances  do 
not  stop  at  the  outlines  of  features  and 
form,  but  are  discernible  in  the  minu- 
test peculiarities.  Plutarch's  celebra- 
ted case  of  a  family,  each  member  of 
which  bore  the  semblance  of  a  spear- 
head upon  some  part  of  the  body,  is 
not  a  singular  one.  There  are  few  who 
do  not  recollect,  in  the  list  of  their 
acquaintanceship,  some  case  in  which 
derects  in  the  parent  have  been  left  as 
a  legacy  to  the  offspring.  Every  one 
has  heard  of  the  Bourbon  nose ;  and 
no  visitor  can  fail  to  mark  in  the  pres- 
ent Queen  of  England  the  short,  and 
not  particularly  graceful,  upper  lip, 
which  for  generations  has  been  the 
distinguishing  physical  peculiarity  of 
her  family. 

A  gentleman  who  once  filled  the 
position  of  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  informed  the  writer  that 
he  had  been  enabled  to  trace  back 
through  his  progenitors,  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  a  peculiar  deformity  of  the  toe 
upon  one  foot,  which  was  just  as  man- 
ifest in  his  own  person  as  it  had  been 
in  that  of  his  earliest  ancestor  of  whom 
he  had  any  knowledge.  The  writer  is 
acquainted  with  a  family,  living  in  a 
neighboring  state,  in  which  the  grand- 
father, father  and  son,  are  all  marked 
with  the  same  precise  deformity  of 
club  feet  —  differing  somewhat  from 
the  defect  as  it  appears  in  others,  but 
corresponding  in  their  own  case  exactly 
the  one  to  the  other. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  of  the  "Red 
Gauntlet,"  or  bloody  hand,  is  founded 
upon  the  transmission  of  an  heredit- 
ary peculiarity.  In  this  work  he  men- 
tions the  fact  that  a  family  of  distinction 
was  known,  some  of  whose  members 
possessed  a  peculiar  conlbrmation  of 


the  muscles  of  the  eyebrow  and  fore- 
head, which,  under   the  influence  of 
anger,  assumed   the   semblance  of  a 
horse-shoe,  said  to  have  been  implanted 
upon  the  visage  of  an  ancestor  by  a 
blow  from  the  iron-clad   hoof   of  a 
steed  bestrode  by  his  own  father,  while 
lying  prostrate  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and   which  terminated  his  life.     The 
writer  is  acquainted  with  a  family  who 
have  always  held  a  distinguished  place 
in  this  country,  which  is  said  to  have 
derived   its  ancestry   from  this   veir 
Herries  of  Birckensworth,  in   which 
this  peculiarity  is  still  to  be  seen.     He 
first    witnessed   this  phenomenon   in 
the  face  of  a  lady  of  great  intellect- 
uality and    personal   beauty,   which, 
under  the  influence  of  a  high  degree 
of  .anger,  suddenly  —  and  apparently 
without  any  control  on  her  part  —  as- 
sumed   this    peculiar    expression    aa 
plainly  as  it  is  said  to  have  done  on 
the  forehead   of  the  offspring  of  Sir 
Albreck  in  the  tale  of  "Red  Gauntlet." 
Whether  this  be  a  fiction  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter's, or  founded,  as  is  most  probable, 
upon  some  old  family  tradition,  it  is 
certain  that  a  prototype  exists  in  real 
life,  undercircumstances  of  birth  which 
might  easily  account  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  peculiarity.     Nor  is  it  im- 
possible for  a  defect  of  this  kind  to  be 
thus  transmitted.     Bluraenbach  nar- 
rates the  case  of  a  man,  the  little  fingei^ 
of  whose  right  hand  was  crushed  and 
twisted  by  an  accident,  in  whom  the 
offspring  had  right  hands  with  the 
little  finger  similarly  distorted.     This 
transmission  of  accidents  is  rather  the 
exception  than  the  rule ;  yet  cases  like 
Blumenbach's,  of    which    there   are 
several  well  authenticated  on  record, 
show  the  possibility,  remote  though  it 
may  be,  of  its  occurrence.    In  a  note 
to  "  Red  Gauntlet,"  Scott  narrates  the 
case  of  a  lady  of  quality,  whose  father 
was  long  under  sentence  of  death,  upon 
the  back  of  whose  neck  was  impressed, 
the  mark  of  an  executioner's  axe ;    and 
another,  a  number  of  whose  imnnedi- 
ate  ancestors  had  been  killed  in  battle, 
who  bore  upon  her  person  what  ap- 
peared to  be  gouts  of  blood* 
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The  hereditary  transmisnon  of  cer- 
tain diBeases —  as  consumption,  scrof- 
nla^aodgont — is  well  known,  nor  is  the 
influence  of  parentage  upon  longevity 
of  less  general  acceptance.  Indeed, 
this  influence  is  so  well  recognized, 
thst  it  is  the  invariable  practice  of 
Life  Insurance  offices  to  ascertain  the 
comparative  longevity  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  person  upon  whose  life  insur- 
ance is  sought,  and  to  predicate  their 
estimate  of  probable  life,  in  part,  upon 
the  information  thus  elicited. 

But  the  most  peculiar  characteristic 
of  hereditary  influence  is  its  capacity 
to  transmit  moral  qualities,  or  traits 
pecoliar  to  the  raind.  In  this  mode 
evil  propensities  are  freouently  made 
to  pass  ^m  parent  to  cnild,  through 
a  long  lineage,  literally  verifying  the 
language  of  Holy  Writ,  which  declares 
that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be 
nsited  upon  the  children  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation.  The  transroiss- 
ibilitj  of  the  vices  of  intemperance 
and  gaming  are  proverbial,  nor  is  de- 
Teloproent  of  those  departures  from 
rectitude  by  which  society  is  outraged 
Ifiss  obvious.  Every  institution  in 
which  the  children  of  parents  depraved 
m  character  are  admitted,  has  its  rec- 
ord of  cases  in  which  the  child,  al- 
though freed  from  the  corrupting 
iBflQeDce,ha8  ultimately  developed  the 
bad  traits  which  distinguished  the  fa- 
|ber,  and  finally  become  his  companion 
in  infamy.  Our  police  records  bear  a 
nelaiHsholy  testimony  to  the  trans- 
iMssihility  of  a  disposition  to  crimes  of 
I  particular  class,  and  too  frequently 
T«cord  the  sentence  of  father  and  son, 
or  mother  and  daughter,  for  the  same 


It  may  be  asked  why  all  children 
we  not  invested  with  the  vices  or  vir- 
ti«i  of  their  parents.  The  reply, 
vhidi  is  significant,  is  that  it  does  not 
ttoally  happen  that  both  parents 
ve  depraved  alike,  and  that  the  he- 
raditanr  infiuence  of  the  one  is  neu- 
loKzed  by  that  of  the  other. 

The  law  of  variation  which  here 
ntttposea,  and  implanta  a  portion  of 
tk  characteriatica  of  both  otlier  and 


mother  upon  their  children,  is  a  most 
salutary  one  ;  and  if,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  the  characteristics  of  the  parent 
be  opposite,  it  gives  character  to  the 
individual,  and  energy  to  the  race. 
It  is  doubtless  to  this  intermixture  of 
races,  in  which  the  blood  of  the  an- 
cient Celts  has  become  blended  with 
that  of  their  Baxon  and  Norman  con- 
querors, that  the  indomitable  energy 
of  the  English  people  and  their  de- 
scendants in  the  United  States  is 
mainly  to  be  attributed. 


GOODRICH'S  BRAIN-WORKS 
AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 

I  shall  not  weary  you  with  a  detail 
of  my  proceedings  at  this  busy  and 
absorbed  period  of  my  life.  I  had 
now  obtained  a  humble  position  in  lit- 
erature, and  was  successful  in  such  un- 
ambitious works  as  I  attempted.  I 
gave  myself  up  almost  wholly  for 
about  four  years  —  that  is,  from'  1 828 
to  1882  —  to  authorship,  generally 
writing  fourteen  hours  a  day.  A  part 
of  the  time  I  was  entirely  unable  to 
read,  and  could  write  but  little,  on  ac- 
count of  the  weakness  of  my  eyes. 
In  my  larger  publications,  I  employed 
persons  to  block  out  work  for  me; 
this  was  read  to  me,  and  then  I  put  it 
into  style,  generally  writing  by  dicta- 
tion, my  wife  being  my  amanuensis. 
Thus  embarrassed,  I  still,  by  dint  of 
incessant  toil,  produced  five  or  six  vol- 
umes a  year,  mostly  small,  but  some 
of  larger  compass.  In  the  midst  of 
these  labors,  that  is,  in  the  spring  of 
1832,  I  was  suddenly  attacked  with 
symptoms,  which  seemed  to  indicate 
a  disease  of  the  heart,  rapidly  advanc- 
ing to  a  fatal  termination.  In  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  I  was  so  reduced 
as  not  to  be  able  to 'mount  a  pair  of 
stairs  without  help,  and  a  short  walk 
produced  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
which  in  several  instances  almost  de- 
prived me  of  consciousness.  There 
seemed  no  hope  but  of  turning  my 
back  upon  my  business,  and  seeking 
a  total  change  of  scene  and  climate. 
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In  May  I  embarked  for  England, 
and  after  a  few  weeks  reached  Paris. 
I  here  applied  to  Baron  Larroque, 
who,  assisted  by  L'Herminies,  both 
eminent  specialists  in  diseases  of  the 
heart,  subjected  me  to  v^ious  experi- 
ments, but  without  the  slightest  ad- 
vantage. At  this  period  I  was  obliged 
to  be  carried  up  stairs,  and  never  ven- 
tured to  walk  or  ride  alone,  being  con- 
stantly subject  to  nervous  spasms, 
which  often  brought  me  to  the  verge 
of  suffocation. 

Despairing  of  relief  here,  I  returned 
to  London,  and  was  carefully  examined 
by  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie.  He  declared 
that  I  had  no  organic  disease,  that  my 
diflScultv  was  nervous  irritability ;  and 
that,  whereas  the  French  physicians 
had  interdicted  wine,  and  required  me 
to  live  on  a  light  vegetable  diet,  I 
must  feed  well  upon  good  roast  beef, 
and  take  two  generous  glasses  of  port 
with  dinner!  Tbus  encouraged,  I 
passed  on  to  Edinburgh,  where  I  con- 
sulted Abercrombie,  tnen  at  the  bight 
of  his  fame.  He  confirmed  the  views 
of  Dr.  Brodie,  in  the  main,  and  re- 
garding the  irregularities  of  my  vital 
organs  as  merely  functional,  still  told 
me  that,  without  shortening  my  life, 
they  would  probably  never  l)e  wholly 
removed.  He  told  me  of  an  instance 
in  which  a  patient  of  his,  who,  having 
been  called  upon  to  testify  before  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
ia  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  from 
mere  embarrassment,  had  been  seized 
with  palpitation  of  the  heart,  which, 
however,  continued  till  his  death, many 
years  after.  Even  this  somber  view  of 
my  case  was  then  a  relief.  Four  and 
twenty  have  passed  since  that  period, 
and  thus  far  my  experience  has  verifi- 
ed D  r.  Abercrom  bie's  prediction.  These 
nervous  attacks  pursue  me  to  this  day, 
yet  I  have  become  familiar  with  them 
only  as  troublesome  visitors ;  I  receive 
them  patiently,  and  bow  them  out  as 
gently  as  I  can. 

After  an  absence  of  six  months  I 
returned  to  Boston,  and  by  the  advice 
of  my  physician  took  up  my  residence 
in  the  country.    I  built  a  house  at 


Jamaica  Plain,  four  miles  from  the 
city,  and  here  I  continued  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  My  health  was 
partially  restored,  and  I  resumed  my 
literary  labors,  which  I  continued, 
steadily,  from  1833  to  1850,  with  a 
few  episodes  of  lecturing  and  legislat- 
ing, three  voyages  to  Europe,  and  an 
extensive  tour  to  the  south.  It  would 
be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  ^oa, 
were  I  even  to  enumerate  my  various 
works,  produced  from  the  beginning  to 
the  present  time.  I  may  sum  up  the 
whole  in  a  single  sentence.  I  am  the 
author  and  editor  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  volumes,  and  of 
these  seven  millions  have  been  sold  ! 
—  jRecollectioHS  of  a  Li/e'time, 


WELCOME  TO  SPRING. 

BT  MRS.  M.  P.  A.  CROZIBR. 

Wblcomk  to  Spring  with  her  lap-fullof  flow- 
ers. 
Heaven  has  sent  her  to  gladden  the  earth ; 
Beautiful  sunshine  and  soft  genial  showers. 
Bless  the  sweet  life  that  she  brings  into 
birth. 

Welcome  to  Spring!    Farewell  to  old  Win- 
ter! 
Let  him  go  back  to  his  northern  home ; 
Thanks  for  the  health  and  the  vigor  he  brought 
us, 
But  brief  be  our  parting,  for  Spring  has 
come. 

Welcome  to  Spring!   sing  the  bhrds  in  the 
green  wood : 
Welcome !  oh,  welcome !  the  bees  in  the 
flowers: 
Welcome!  the  hunbkins  that  sport  on  the 
hill-side : 
Welcome !  the  children  that  dance  in  the 
bowers. 

Welcome !  are  shouting  the  lads  in  the  oom- 
fields, 
Happy  in  guiding  the  furrowing  plow  : 
Welcome !  comes  up  from  the  hearts  of  the 
lasses, 
Whose  cheeks  with  the  kisses  of  spring 
are  a-glow. 

Welcome!  speak  softly  the  sick  and  the 
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Who  drink  the  sweet  breath  of  the  spring 

floating  in ; 
Bring  flowers  and  give  them,  majhap  they  'U 

not  tarry 
To  welcome  the  coming  of  spring-time 

agahil 
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THE  MANNERS  OF  THE  MOTHER 
MOLD  THE  CHILD. 

THERE  is  no  disputing  this  fact ;  it 
shines  in  the  face  of  every  little 
child.  The  coarse,  brawling,  scolding 
woman,  will  have  vicious,  brawling, 
fighting  children.  She  who  cries  on 
every  occasion,  *'  I'll  box  your  ears  — 
ni  slap  your  jaws  —  I  Ml  break  your 
neck,**  IS  known  as  thoroughly  through 
her  children  as  if  her  unwomanly 
manners  were  openly  displayed  in  the 
public  streets ! 

These  remarks  were  suggested  by 
the  conversation,  in  an  omnibus — that 
noble  institution  for  the  student  of  men 
and  manners  —  between  a  friend  and 
a  schoolmaster.  Our  teacher  was 
eaastic,  mirthful  and  sharp.  His  wit 
flashed  like  the  polished  edge  of  a  dia- 
mond, and  kept  the  "buss"  in  a  "roar." 
The  entire  community  of  insiders  — 
and  whoever  is  intimate  with  these 
eonveyancea  can  form  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  our  numbers  —  inclusive  of  the 
"one  more"  so  well  known  to  the 
fraternity,  "turning  their  heads,  eyes 
and  ears  one  way,  and  finally  our 
teacher  said : 

**!  can  always  tell  the  mother 
by  the  boy.  The  urchin  who  draws 
back  with  doubled  fists,  and  lun- 
fes  at  his  playmate  if  he  looks  at 
him  askance,  has  a  very  questionable 
mother.  She  may  feed  him  and  clothe 
him,  cram  him  with  sweetmeats  and 
ooax  him  with  promises,  biit  if  she  gets 
mad,  she  fights.  She  will  pull  him  by 
the  jacket;  she  will  give  him  a  knock 
m  the  back ;  she  will  drag  him  by  the 
hair;  she  will  call  him  all  sorts  of 
vicked  names,  while  passion  plays 
over  her  red  face  in  lambent  flames 
that  curl  and  writhe  out  at  the  corners 
of  her  eyes. 

''And  we  never  see  the  courteous 
Kttle  fellow,  with  smooth  locks  and 
gentle  manners,  in  whom  delicacy  does 
QOt  detract  from  courage  or  manliness 
bnt  we  say  *that  bors  mother  is  a 
tme  lady.'  Her  words  and  her  ways 
ire  soft,  loTing  and  quiet.    If  she  re- 
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proves,  her  language  is,  *  my  son ; '  not 
*you  little  wretch,'  *you  plague  of 
ray  life,'  *  you  torment,'  *  you  scamp  I ' 
She  hovers  before  him  as  a  pillar  of 
light  before  the  wandering  Israelites, 
and  her  beams  are  reflected  in  his 
face. 

"  To  him  the  word  mother  is  synon- 
ymous with  every  thing  pure,  sweet 
and  beautiful.  Is  he  an  artist?  In 
after  life,  the  face  that  with  holy  ra- 
diance shines  on  his  canvas,  will  be 
the  mother's  face.  Whoever  flits 
across  his  path  with  sunny  smiles,  and 
soft,  low  voice,  will  bring  mother^ 
image  freshlv  to  bis  heart.  ^She  is 
like  my  mother,'  will  be  the  highest 
meed  of  his  praise.  Not  even  when 
the  hair  turns  silver  and  the  eye  grows 
dim,  will  the  majesty  of  that  lire  and 
presence  desert  him. 

*'But  the  ruffian  mother  —  alasl 
that  there  are  such  !  —  will  form  the 
ruffian  character  of  the  man.  He  in 
his  turn  will  become  a  merciless  ty- 
rant, with  a  tongue  sharper  than  a 
two-edged  sword ;  and  remembering 
the  brawling  and  the  cuffing,  seek 
some  meek,  gentle  victim  for  the  sac- 
rifice, and  make  her  his  wife,  with  the 
condition  that  he  shall  be*  master. 
And  master  he  is,  for  a  few  sad  years, 
when  he  wears  a  widower's  weed,  till 
he  finds  a  victim  '  number  two.' " 

We  wonder  not  there  are  so  many 
awkward,  ungainly  men  in  society — 
they  have  all  been  trained  by  women 
who  knew  not,  nor  cared  for  the  holy 
nature  of  their  trust  They  have  been 
made  bitter  to  the  heart's  core,  and 
that  bitterness  will  find  vent  and  lodge- 
ment somewhere.  Strike  the  infant  in 
anger,  and  he  will,  if  he  can  not  reach 
you,  vent  his  passion  by  beating  the 
floor,  the  chair,  or  any  inanimate 
thing  within  reach.  Strike  him  re- 
peatedly, and  by  the  time  he  wears 
shoes  he  will  have  become  a  little 
bully,  with  hands  that  double  for 
fight  as  naturally  as  if  especial  paina 
had  been  taken  to  teach  him  the  art 
of  boxing. 

Mothers,  remember  that  your  man- 
ners mold  your  child. —  JV*.  F".  Evang^ 
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BADLY-CONSTRUCTED  WELLS. 

THE  subject  of  the  following  article 
is  so  important  and  so  little  thought 
of  that  we  can  not  refrain  from  copy- 
ing it  entire  from  The  Scalpel : 

**The  drouths  of  the  past  few  years 
have  demonstrated  to  all  western  peo- 
ple, that  they  are  drinking  surface- 
water,  filled  with  decaying  vegetable 
matter.  In  the  region  from  wnich  I 
write,  wells  were  a  total  failure,  dry- 
ing up  wholly  in  most  cases,  and  in  all 
contaming  but  a  mere  sediment  of 
water  and  dirt. 

"From  a  clay-soil,  filled  with  de- 
composing carbonaceous  substances, 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  pure  water 
could  be  expected ;  the  water  which 
falls  in  rains,  as  it  enters  the  earth,  is 
filtered  through  the  clay  or  sand,  or 
both,  and  deposited  in  the  bottom  of 
the  well.  The  method  of  stoning  up 
wells  in  this  country  is  with  loose 
stone  or  brick,  piled  upon  each  other 
-without  cement  of  any  Kind,  and  water 
thus  enters  at  the  top  of  the  well,  or 
nearly  so.  A  part  of  it  may  filter 
through  the  eartn  a  few  feet,  but  even 
in  that  case  it  must  carry  with  it  much 
rotten,  decaying  filth.  Some  regions 
of  the  West  are  underlaid  with  sand- 
stone from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  under  the 
fturface.  Artesian  wells  are  cut  into 
these  rocks  with  drills,  to  great  depths 
in  some  cases.  The  water  thus  ob- 
tained is  found  to  be  impregnated 
with  lime  in  most  cases,  and  is  unfit 
for  washing.  The  water  of  these  rock- 
wells  is  far  purer  than  wells  sunken  in 
the  ground  only,  and  loosely  stoned 
up ;  and  in  some  places  the  water  ap- 
pears in  springs,  from  under  the  rocks, 
the  water  having  filtered  through  the 
rocks  for  some  feet,  rendering  it  pure 
and  soft 

"  Much  observation  has  satisfied  me 
that  these  wells,  containing  only  water 
from  the  surface,  cause  fevers.  The 
last  few  years,  fevers  have  appeared 
in  regions  where  never  before  seen ; 
the  dry  weather  having  acted  on  the 
soil  more  potently,  and  rendered  it 
capable  of  giving  off  more  of  its  chem- 


ical elements  to  the  rain.  In  many 
plaees  where  nothing  like  a  pond  or 
marsh  exists,  but  in  open,  cultivated 
uplands,  fever  and  ague  frequently  ap- 
pears. In  most  clay-soils,  a  thin  slate 
rock  is  found  under  the  surface ;  aud 
in  all  cases  the  wall  of  the  well  should 
be  laid  in  water-lime  down  to  this 
rock,  which  would  oblige  the  water  to 
filter  slowly  through  the  solid  earth 
before  reacning  the  cavity  in  the  rock. 
This  would  prevent  all  water  entering 
directly  from  the  surface  after  rains, 

"  Where  walls  are  dug  in  sand  or 
silex  bed,  the  same  process  should  be 
adopted  in  stoning,  to  prevent  the 
water  reaching  the  well  below,  until  it 
had  passed  through  a  deep  bed  of 
gravel  to  clean  and  purify  it  When 
the  fall  rains  appear,  these  wells  fill 
up  suddenly,  and  the  water  remains  in 
till  the  dry  weather  returns  again. 
The  water  should  be  drawn  or  pumped 
out  both  spring  and  fall,  and  the  well 
thoroughly  cleansed,  to  preveut  the 
accumulation  of  filth  in  the  bottom. 
Mud,  frogs,  rotten  vegetable  matter, 
angle-worms,  dead  mice  and  toads« 
snakes,  and  snipes,  are  often  found  in 
the  well-bottom,  making  a  rich  and 
delightful  broth  for  human  palates 
and  stomachs.  The  amount  of  filth 
thus  drank  and  taken  into  the  blood 
and  fluids,  is  absolutely  enormous. 

"  A  slight  variation  in  the  seasons, 
with  this  loose  water  from  the  surface, 
instead  of  fevers,  whole  districts  of  coun- 
try are  swept  over  by  a  summer  dys- 
entery. Amazed  at  the  providence  of 
God,  they  rush  to  their  prayers,  and 
clothe  in  black,  and  follow  their  loved 
ones  to  their  long  home.  Whole  fam- 
ilies are  sometimes  swept  off. 

"The  effect  of  these  dry  and  wet 
seasons,  and  the  consequent  changes 
in  water  and  earth,  act  also  upon  cat- 
tle and  hogs.  In  all  fiat  countries,  the 
dry  part  of  summer  reduces  the  pools 
and  small  creeks  to  mere  puddles,  and 
the  water  in  almost  all  cases,  is  in  a 
state  nearly  approaching  putrefeotion, 
and  yet  the  cattle  are  left  to  drink  it 
for  the  entire  season.  A  month's  use 
of  such  water  would  make  any  well 
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man  sick;  and  tiiat  oattle  and  hogs 
are  also  affected,  is  apparent  to  any 
one.  The  beef  and  pork  made  from 
cattle  and  hogs,  that  drink  such  Tva- 
ter,  is  by  no  means  wholesome.  It 
will  in  many  cases  produce  fevers, 
diarrheas,  erysipelas,  and  boils  and 
emptions  of  the  skin  of  a  most  obsti- 
nate nature.  I  have  frequently  had 
to  forbid  pork  and  beef  to  children 
where  the  fingers,  hands,  arms,  and 
feet,  and  legs,  are  covered  with  white 
blisters  filled  with  matter.  Some  sys- 
tems will  clear  the  blood  by  putting 
forth  boils;  and  others  again  retain 
the  poison,  which  acts  slowly  on  the 
blood,  destroying  its  vitality,  and  sink- 
ing the  health  of  the  patient,  till  con- 
sninption  finally  closes  up  the  scene. 
Whole  districts  where  ho<^  are  kept, 
show  this  sickly  condition  among 
them ;  they  often  have  regular  ague, 
and  die  of  chills,  as  a  man  would  die 
from  the  same  cause. 

"  May  I  call  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  another  momentous  fact  9 
Cattle  in  the  western  states  are  known 
to  be  affected  by  a  disease  called  trem-^ 
hUs  ;  it  \A  nothing  more  than  the  ague^ 
and  is  fatal  to  the  constitution  of  the 
animal.  Cattle  not  known  to  be  af- 
fected with  it,  are  chased  by  horse- 
men, till  the  disease  shows  itself  in  fits 
of  trembling ;  that  is,  the  creature  is 
worried  till  the  cold  stage,  or  chill 
comes  on.  The  ox  or  cow  may  appear 
perfectly  well,  and  yet  the  miasm  be 
larking  in  his  system,  tainting  his 
blood  and  poisoning  his  fiesh.  Milk 
from  such  cows,  or  even  butter,  can 
not  be  either  safe  or  wholesome.  That 
much  sickness  comes  from  such  food, 
is  sure.  Persons  living  in  miasmatic 
diatricta,  will  retain  the  poison,  or  mi- 
asm, for  a  long  time  in  the  blood,  and 
inally  a  change  of  air,  or  over-work, 
will  bring  out  the  disease.  That  the 
same  occurs  with  cattle,  is  apparent 
eaongh.  Beef  from  such  cattle  is 
lore  to  enter  a  state  of  decomposition, 
and  make  sick  the  persons  who  use  it 
Joit  mark  one  fact ;  during  sickly  sea- 
Boaa,  when  fatal  fevers  prevail,  cities 
aoe  greatly  plagued  to  keep  pork  and 


beef  from  spoiling,  and  are  led  to  think 
of  bad  salt  and  bad  packing.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  beef  in  most  cases,  is 
prepared  to  spoil  when  killed,  and  does 
spoil  in  spite  of  all  efforts.  Fish  even 
seem  to  partake  of  this  putrefactive 
state.  During  the  year  1800  and  on- 
ward, when  yellow  fever  visited  New 
York  and  New-England,  beef,  pork, 
and  fish  spoiled  in  great  quantities. 
During  those  years,  Norfolk  and  Ports- 
mouth, in  Virginia,  were  desolated  by 
fever.  Every  thing  in  the  way  of  food 
seemed  disposed  to  putrefy.  Some  fish 
spoiled  in  New-Hartford,  and  were 
thrown  out  in  the  street,  and  the  whole 
region  was  stricken  with  fatal  fever. 
Potatoes  rotted  in  was:ons,  while  on 
the  way  to  market  When  such  con- 
ditions prevail  in  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  we  may  be  sure  that  attention  to 
water,  and  diet,  and  air,  is  indispensa- 
ble. Some  German  soldiers,  encamped 
on  a  dry,  white,  silex  plain,  thought 
they  were  secure.  A  fatal  fever  swept 
them  off  by  thousands.  A  few  feet 
below  the  surface,  water  was  found, 
which  appeared  pure,  but  the  chemical 
action  of  heat  and  moisture  in  pure 
sand  was  sufiicient  to  produce  fatal 
fevers.  Napoleon's  soldiers  on  the 
rapid  Quadelquiver,  in  Spain,  were 
using  water  from  vast  pools  in  the  bed 
of  the  river.  They  died  rapidly,  yet 
the  water  was  clear  and  apparently 
pure,  but  charged  with  death  from 
rotten  vegetable  matter.  If  this  be 
so  on  the  course  of  rapid  rivers,  it 
must  be  worse  on  rivers  in  low  coun- 
tries. 

"  In  the  west,  on  flat  soils,  mill-dama 
are  raised  and  set  often  back  ten  or 
twenty  miles.  This  invariably  pro- 
duces suits  in  courts  for  removal  of  the 
dams,  under  the  charge  that  they  pro- 
duce sickness*  Senator  Wade  states 
that  he  has  tried,  while  Judge^  laainy 
of  these  suitsy  and  the  &ct8  are  uni- 
form, showing  that  so  much  xaaltter 
taken  up  by  the  water,  poisona  it,  and! 
the  water  seems  to  give  off  a  Taper 
lighter  than  air,  which  often  rises  te  a 
hight  above  the  river.  The  sieknesa 
is  often  confined  to  the  higher  parts  of 
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the  tawD,  while  on  the  rivers  less  sick- 
ness pf^vails.  If  heat  and  light  act 
on  water  charged  with  decomposing 
matt^  so  as  to  impregnate  tne  air 
with  the  poison,  it  is  very  clear  that 
the  use  of  water  in  that  condition 
would  induce  sickness  in  man  or 
beast 

**  Let  us  in  closing  draw  a  few  con- 
clusions from  these  facts.  This  miasm 
from  air  and  water  maj  remain  in  the 
human  blood  for  years  and  not  act; 
persons  coming  from  sickly,  fever  re- 
gion?, often  remain  well,  till  some 
over-work,  change  in  air,  or  accouche- 
ment suddenly  reveals  the  presence  of 
the  enemy  in  the  system.  If  this  be 
true,  cattle  are  liable  to  the  same  law, 
and  nothing  will  quicker  induce  its 
action  than  hunger,  fatigue,  and  thirst. 
Cattle  are  consequently  injured  and 
rendered  sickly  by  this  very  process, 
in  carrying  them  over  a  large  space  in 
crowded  cars.  Though  well  when 
started  for  market,  they  are,  by  long 
rides,  a  crowded  air,  hunger  and  thirst, 
and  fatigue,  rendered  sickly  and  unfit 
for  eating.  Stations  should  be  organ- 
ized along  every  mail  route,  where,  at 
easy  distances,  the  cattle  and  hogs  can 
be  rested,  fed,  and  watered.  The  truth 
of  these  suffgestions  can  be  verified  by 
observing  me  condition  of  cattle  and 
hogs,  when  landed  from  cars  before 
entering  market.  Thesupply  of  proper 
arrangements  must  yet  become  a  sub- 
ject of  legislative  interference.'' 


OUR  OLD  GRANDMOTHER. 

THERE  is  an  old  kitchen  somewhere 
in  the  past,  and  an  old-fashioned 
fireplace  therein,  with  a  smooth  old 
jamb  stone ;  smooth  with  many  knives 
that  have  been  sharpened  there  — 
smooth  with  many  littke  fingers  that 
have  clung  ib«r«.  Tbere  are  andirons, 
with  rings  in  the  tops,  wherein  many 
temples  of  fiame  have  been  builded, 
with  spires  and  turrets  of  crimson. 
There  is  a  broad,  worn  hearth ;  broad 
enough  for  three  generations  to  cluster 
on :  worn  by  feet  that  have  been  torn 


and  bleeding  by  the  way,  or  been 
made  ^beautiful"  and  walked  upoo 
floors  of  tesselated  gold. 

There  are  tongs  in  the  comer, 
wherewith  we  grasp  a  coal,  and  "blow- 
ing for  a  little  life,"  lighted  our  first 
candle.  There  is  a  shovel,  wherewith 
were  drawn  the  glowing  embers,  in 
which  we  saw  our  first  fancies,  and 
dreamed  our  first  dreams ;  with  which 
we  stirred  the  logs  until  the  sparh 
rushed  up  the  chimney  as  if  a  forge 
was  in  blast  below,  and  wished  we 
had  so  many  lambs,  or  so  many  mar- 
bles, or  so  many  somethings  that  we 
coveted  ;  and  so  it  was  we  wished  our 
first  wishes. 

There  is  a  chair  —  a  low,  rush-bot- 
tomed  chair :  there  is  a  little  wheel  in 
the  comer,  a  big  wheel  in  the  garret, 
a  loom  in  the  chamber.  There  are 
chestfulls  of  linen  and  yam,  and  quilts 
of  rare  patterns,  and  samples  in 
frames. 

And  everywhere  and  always  the 
dear  old  wrinkled  face  of  her  whose 
firm,  elastic  steps  mocks  the  feeble 
saunter  of  her  children's  children  — 
the  old-fashioned  grandmother  of 
twenty  years  ago.  She,  the  very 
providence  of  the  old  homestead ;  sl.e 
who  loved  us  all,  and  wished  there 
were  more  of  us  to  love,  and  took  all 
the  children  in  the  hollow  for  grand- 
children, besides.  A  great  expansive 
heart  was  hers,  beneath  that  woolen 
gown,  or  that  more  stately  boraboziDe, 
or  that  sole  heir-loom  of  siken  texture. 

We  can  see  her  to-day,  those  mild, 
blue  eyes,  with  more  beauty  in  them 
than  time  could  touch,  or  death  do 
more  than  hide  —  those  eyes  that  held 
both  smiles  and  tears  within  the  faint- 
est call  of  every  one  of  us,  and  soft 
reproof  that  seemed  not  passion  but 
regret  A  white  tress  has  escaped 
from  beneath  her  snowy  cap ;  she  has 
just  restored  a  wandenng  lamb  to  its 
mother ;  she  lengthened  the  tether  of 
a  vine  that  was  straying  over  a  win- 
dow, as  she  came  in,  and  plucked  a 
four  leaved  clover  for  Ellen.  She  sits 
down  by  the  little  wheel  —  a  tress  is 
running  through  her  fingers  from  the 
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duUflTs  head,  when  a  small  voice  cries, 
"Grandma  P'  from  the  old  red  cradle, 
and  "  Grandma! "  Tommy  shouts  from 
the  top  of  the  stairs.  Gently  she  lets 
go  the  thread,  for  her  patience  is  al- 
most as  beautiful  as  her  charity ;  and 
she  touches  the  little  red  bark  a  mo- 
ment till  the  young  voyager  is  in  a 
dream  again,  and  then  directs  Tom- 
my's unavailing  attempt  to  harness 
tliecat. 

The  tick  of  the  clock  runs  low,  and 
the  opens  the  mysterious  door,  and 
proceeds  to  wind  it  up.  We  are  all 
OB  tip-toe,  and  we  beg  in  a  breath,  to 
be  li(ied  up  one  by  one  and  look  in  the 
hnndredth  time  upon  the  tin  cases  of 
tke  weights,  and  the  poor  lonely  pen- 
dalom,  which  goes  to  and  fro  by  its 
little  dim  windows,  and  our  petitions 
were  all  granted,  and  we  are  lifted 
■p,  and  we  all  touch  with  the  finger 
the  wonderful  weights,  and  the  music 
of  the  wheel  is  resumed. 

Was  Mary  to  be  married,  or  Jane  to< 
be  wrapped  in  a  shroud  ?  So  meekly 
did  she  fold  the  white  hands  of  the 
one  upon  her  still  bosom,  that  there 
seemed  to  be  a  prayer  in  them  there  ; 
and  so  meekly  did  she  wreath  the 
white  rose  in  the  hair  of  the  other, 
that  one  would  not  have  wondered, 
bad  more  roses  budded  for  company. 
How  she  stood  between  us  and  appre- 
hended harm;  how  the  rudest  of  us 
softened  beneath  the  gentle  pressure 
of  her  faded  and  tremulous  hand ! 
From  her  capacious  poi;ket  that  hand 
was  ever  withdrawn  closed,  only  to  be 
opened  in  our  own,  with  the  nuts  she 
had  gathered,  with  the  cherries  she 
had  plucked,  the  little  egg  she  had 
found,  the  "  turn-ove^  "  she  had  baked, 
the  trinket  she  had  purchased  for  us 
ai  the  product  of  her  spinning,  the 
Uessing  she  had  stored  us — the  off- 
ering of  her  heart ! 

What  treasures  of  story  fell  from 
those  old  lips  of  good  fairies  and 
eril ;  of  the  old  times  when  she  was  a 
girl ;  but  we  wondered  if  ever  —  But 
then  she  could  n^t  be  handsomer  or 
dearer —  if  she  was  ever  little.  And 
thM   when  we   begged  her  to  sing; 


"Sing  us  one  of  the  old  songs  you 
used  to  sing  to  mother,  grandma." 

"  Children,  I  can't  sing,"  she  always 
said ;  and  mother  used  to  always  lay 
her  knitting  softly  down,  and  kitten 
stopped  playinff  with  the  yarn  on  the 
floor,  and  the  clock  ticked  lower  in  the 
comer,  the  fire  died  down  to  a  glow, 
like  an  old  heart  that  is  neither  chilled 
nor  dead,  and  grandmother  sang.  To 
be  sure  it  would  not  do  for  the  parlor 
and  concert-room  now-a-days ;  but 
then  it  was  the  kitchen  and  the  old- 
fashioned  grandmother,  and  the  old 
ballad,  in  the  dear  old  times,  and  we 
can  hardly  see  to  write  for  old  memory 
of  .them,  though  it  is  a  hand's-breadth 
to  the  sunset 

Well,  she  sang.  Her  voice  was 
feeble  and  wavenng,  like  a  fountain 
that  is  just  ready  to  fall ;  but  then 
how  sweet-toned  it  was,  and  it  became 
deeper  and  stronger,  but  it  could  not 
grow  sweeter.  What  "joy  of  grief " 
It  was  to  sit  round  the  fire,  all  of  us, 
excepting  Jane,  and  we  thought  we 
saw  her  when  the  door  was  opened  a 
moment  by  the  wind ;  but  then  we 
were  not  afraid;  for  was  it  not  her 
old  smile  she  wore?  To  sit  there 
around  the  fire,  and  weep  over  the 
woes  of  the  babes  in  the  woods,  who 
laid  down  side  by  side  in  the  great  sol- 
emn shadows ;  and  how  strangely  glad 
we  felt  when  the  robin  redbreast  cov- 
ered them  with  leaves,  and  last  of  all 
when  the  angel  took  them  out  of  the 
night  into  day  everlasting. 

We  may  think  what  we  will  of  it 
now,  but  the  song  and  story  heard 
around  the  kitchen  fire  have  colored 
the  thoughts  and  lives  of  most  of  us ; 
have  given  us  the  germs  of  wljatever 
poetry  blesses  our  hearts ;  whatever 
of  memory  blooms  in  our  yesterdays. 
Attribute  whatever  we  may  to  the 
school  and  the  schoolmaster,  the  rays 
which  make  the  little  day  we  call  life, 
radiate  from  the  God-swept  circle  of 
the  hearthstone. 

Then  she  sings  an  old  lullaby  she 
sang  to  mother  —  her  mother  sang  it 
to  her  —  but  she  does  not  sing  it 
through,  and   falters  ere  it  is  done. 
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She  rests  her  head  upon  her  hands, 
and  it  is  silent  in  the  old  kitchen. 
Something  glitters  down  between  her 
fingers  in  the  firelight,  and  it  looked 
like  rain  in  the  soft  sunshine.  The  old 
grandmother  is  thinking  when  she 
tirst  heard  the  song,  and  the  voice 
that  sang  it ;  when  a  light-haired  and 
light-hearted  girl,  she  hung  round  that 
mother's  chair,  nor  saw  the  shadows  of 
the  years  to  come.  Oh!  the  days 
that  are  no  more  !  What  words  un- 
say, what  deeds  undo,  to  set  back  the 
ancient  clock  of  time  I 

So  our  little  hands  were  forever 
clinging  to  her  garments,  and  staying 
her  as  if  from  dying,  for  long  ago  she 
had  done  living  for  herself,  and  lived 
alone  in  us.  But  the  old  kitchen 
wants  her  presence  to-day,  and  the 
rush-bottomed  chair  is  tenantless. 

How  she  used  to  welcome  us  when 
we  were  grown,  and  came  back  once 
more  to  the  homestead.  We  thought 
we  were  men  and  women,  but  we  were 
children  there ;  the  old-fashioned  grand- 
mother was  blind  in  the  eyes,  but  she 
saw  her  heart  as  she  always  did.  We 
threw  our  long  shadows  through  the 
open  door,  and  she  felt  them  as  they 
fell  over  her  form,  and  she  looked 
dimly  up  and  said  : 

"  Edward  1  know,  and  Lucy's  voice 
I  can  hear,  but  whose  is  that  other  I 
It  must  be  Jane's  I " — for  she  had  al- 
most forgotten  the  folded  hands.  "  Oh, 
no !  not  Jane's,  for  she  —  let  me  see  — 
she  is  waiting  for  me,  is  n't  she  ? " 
And  the  old  grandmother  wandered 
and  wept. 

"  It  is  another  daughter,  grand- 
mother, that  Edward  has  brought  for 
your  Messing." 

"  Has  she  blue  eyes,  my  son  ?  Put 
her  hand  in  mine,  for  she  is  my  late 
born,  the  child  of  ray  old  age.  Shall 
I  sing  you  a  song,  children?"  And 
she  is  idly  fumbling  for  a  toy,  a  wel- 
come gift  for  the  children  that  have 
come  again. 

One  of  us,  men  as  we  thought  we 
were,  is  weeping ;  she  hears  the  half- 
suppressed  sobs,  and  she  says,  as  she 
extends  her  feeble  hand,  "Here,  ray 


child,  rest  upon  your  grandmother's 
shoulder;  she  will  protect  tou  from 
all  harm." 

"  Come,  children,  sit  around  the  fire 
again.  Shall  I  sing  you  a  song,  or 
tell  you  a  story?  Stir  the  fire,  for  it 
is  cold ;  the  nights  are  growing 
colder." 

The  clock  in  the  corner  struck  nine, 
the  bedtime  of  those  old  days.  The 
song  of  life  was  indeed  sung,  the 
story  told.  It  was  bedtime  at  last. 
Good-night  to  the  grandmother.  The 
old-fashioned  grandmother  was  no 
more,  and  we  miss  her  forever.  But 
we  will  set  up  a  tablet  in  the  midst  of 
the  heart,  and  write  on  it  only  this: 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  old- 
fashioned  grandmother.  God  bless  her 
forever ! " 


PROVOKE  NOT  YOUR  CHILDREN. 

DUTIES  are  reciprocal.  If  children 
owe  duties  to  parents,  parents 
owe  duties  to  children.  We  say  "chil- 
dren ought  to  obey  their  parents."  It 
is  equally  true  that  parents  ought  to 
govern  their  children  in  the  fear  of 
God.  This,  we  suspect,  is  very  often 
forgotten.  Parents  expect  that  chil- 
dren will  be  willing  and  obedient 
They  forget  that  God  expects  they 
will  govern  in  wisdom  and  goodness, 
with  a  view  to  secure  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  child.  Many  a  parent 
stands  wondering  at  the  disobedience, 
the  anger,  the  obstinacy  of  the  child. 
Could  he  read  that  child's  thoughts, 
he  would  see  equal  wonder  at  the  un- 
reasonableness, the  severity,  the  injus- 
tice of  the  parent*  Heart  answers  to 
heart.  \ 

If  the  body  is  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made,,  the  mind  and  the  heart 
are  much  more  so.  The  adaptation  of 
bone  to  bone,  the  arrangement  of  mus- 
cles and  sinews,  the  contrivances  to 
send  the  blood  to  the  remotest  part 
of  the  system  and  bring  it  back  again 
to  the  heart,  the  whole  arrangement 
of  this  complicated  system  which  we 
call  the  body,  is  truly  both  wonderful 
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and  fearful  But  look  at  the  human 
heart,  with  its  hopes  and  its  fears,  its 
memory  of  the  past  and  its  thoughts 
for  the  future,  its  capacity  for  joy  or 
raffering,  its  principles  that  grow  with 
oar  growth  and  strengthen  with  our 
strength,  its  susceptibility  of  influence, 
and  we  have  something  more  wonder- 
fbl,  more  delicate,  more  fearful  still. 
Yet  this  is  the  instrument  put  into  the 
bands  of  the  parent  to  tune,  so  that  it 
may  be  harmonious  to  the  praise  of 
God,  not  only  in  time,  but  throughout 
eternity.  It  is  a  solemn  charge,  under 
which  the  mightiest  and  the  best  may 
well  tremble.  Eagerly  should  we  look 
for  the  least  direction  in  the  infallible 
Word  to  aid  us  in  this  high  work. 

Wrath  is  a  principle  in  the  human 
heart  Twice  the  Apostle  enjoins  it 
upon  us,  as  parents,  not  to  provoke 
this  wrath.  He  speaks  of  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  very 
imjwrtant  point  in  the  government  of 
chUdren.  It  is  so,  indeed.  Men  may, 
SI  they  do,  forget  it;  they  may,  as  they 
do,  go  on,  and  either  from  ignorance, 
or  indifference,  or  love  of  ease,  con- 
tinue to  provoke  anger  in  those  little 
on«  of  whom  they  are  the  sole  pro- 
tectors ;  but  the  deed  is  not  good,  and 
it  will  yield  bitter  fruit. 

Anger  is  usually  called  forth  by  that 
which  is  wrong,  either  in  manner  or  in 
fct  Take  a  very  common  case.  A 
child  is  ffjihj  of  a  fault.  The  parent 
^»Actsin  anger.  There  is  a  real  fault. 
The  child  deservM  forrection.  But 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given  makes  a 
world-wide  diflPerence  in  the  effect  of 
that  correction.  Instead  of  looking 
»t  the  matter  calmly,  and  correcting 
the  child  because  it  is  right,  the  parent 
becomes  angry,  and  under  the  influence 
<>f  this  feeling  proceeds  to  correction. 
What  is  the  effect?  The  child  might 
bare  been  convinced  of  his  fault.  He 
nught  have  been  humbled  and  ashamed. 
Bat  now,  anger  in  the  parent  calls  forth 
ingerin  the  child.  Jhe  attention  is 
turned  away  from  the  fault,  to  the  spirit 
that  is  exhibited  in  correcting  it.  In- 
^  of  shame,  there  is  a  feeling  of 
^utification.     Instead   of   submission 


— rebellion.  Persons  often  wonder 
that  they  correct  a  child  so  much,  and 
teach  so  much,  and  yet  see  so  little 
apparent  effect.  The  reason  is  they 
teach  and  correct  in  anger. 

Injustice  calls  forth  anger.  Children 
are  as  quick  in  perceiving  injustice, 
and  feel  it  as  keenly,  as  adults.  Chil- 
dren are  not  the  ignorant  beings  many 
suppose.  In  many  things  they  have 
not  to  wait  the  slow  progress  of  expe- 
rience in  order  to  learn.  There  are 
first  principles  —  principles  that  seem 
to  be  intuitive  in  man ;  and  these  exist 
in  the  child  as  well  as  in  the  man. 
The  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  such 
a  principle.  You  can  scarce  find  a 
child  so  young  but  he  feels  that  certain 
things  are  right,  and  certain  other 
things  are  wrong ;  and  that  not  only 
in  relation  to  himself,  but  to  others. 
If  punished  for  a  fault,  he  submits. 
But,  if  punished  without  a  fault,  or 
with  undue  severity,  he  resents  it  as  a 
wrong. 

Partiality  is  another  cause  of  anger. 
But  we  need  not  proceed  with  the  enu- 
meration. It  is  sufficient  to  call  the 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  generally  it 
is  something  wrong,  either  in  the  spirit 
or  in  the  judgment  of  the  parent,  that 
produces  this  anger.  But  what  an  ex- 
hibition is  this  to  place  before  a  young 
immortal !  Right,  wrong.  There  is 
an  essential,  a  radical  difference  be- 
tween the  two,  and  between  the  effects 
that  flow  from  them.  Right  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  will  of  God,  and  its 
effects  must  always  be  happy.  This  is 
true  in  the  smallest  matters.  Wrong 
is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  and  its 
effects  are  always  disastrous.  But  how 
exceedingly  disastrous  are  the  effects, 
when  wrong  is  brought  to  bear  as  an 
influence  upon  the  young !  Not  only 
are  they  peculiarly  susceptible  of  influ- 
ence, but  they  learn  far  more  from  ex- 
ample than  from  precept.  They  may 
not  heed  words,  but  they  never  fail  to 
catch  the  spirit  which  those  around 
them  breathe.  The  Apostle,  in  the 
warning,  directs  the  attention  of  pa- 
rents especially  to  their  own  spirit. 
They  who  handle  rare  and   delicaf'6 
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vases  must  be  men  of  skill  and  of  great 
care.  How  much  wisdom,  and  skill, 
and  g.ntleness,  and  firmness  are  re- 
quired in  those  who  are  to  make  the 
impress  upon  a  human  soul,  and  train 
it  up  for  immortality  1 

We  mention  but  one  more  reason 
"why  we  should  not  provoke  children 
to  anger,  viz.,  lest  they  should  be  dis- 
couraged. It  is  not  only  possible,  but 
easy,  to  crush  a  child  so  that  he  will 
not  put  forth  any  effort  This  is  true 
in  regard  to  intellectual  efforts.  A 
child  may  become  so  disheartened  that 
he  will  not  try  to  learn.  He  can  also 
become  so  discouraged  that  he  will 
not  try  to  be  good.  Only  find  fault 
constantly,  only  fail  to  notice  any  thing 
praiseworthy,  and  fix  the  attention  on 
what  deserves  blame,  and  he  will 
cease  to  try  to  be  better.  This  is  a 
sad  case.  Hope  in  the  human  mind 
is  the  great  incentive  to  exertion. 
Take  away  hope,  and  man  sits  down 
inactive,  idle  —  a  prey  to  gloomy 
thoughts  and  corroding  fears.  Take 
away  from  a  child  the  hope  of  encour- 
agement from  parents,  and  he  becomes 
listless  and  indifferent,  if  not  positively 
vicious.  We  ourselves  escape  the 
pollutions  of  the  world  only  through 
the  great  and  precious  promises  of 
the  gospel.  How  much  more  does  the 
little  child  need  sympathy,  encourage- 
ment !  —  Mother's  Magazine, 


WORRYING  THE  ANGELS. 

[AMMA,  don't  it  worry  the  angels 
to  see  you  fretting  about  so  ? " 

It  was  a  blue-eyed,  curly-haired 
"  little  Georgie,"  who  said  this  to  his 
mother,  as  she  entered  the  room  where 
he  was  playing,  with  the  same  impa- 
tient step,  and  anxious  frowning  eye, 
which  all  that  morning  he  had  ob- 
served in  wonder  and  silence. 

"Why,  Georgie  I  what  ever  put  that 
thought  in  your  head?"  the  mother 
answered,  taken  by  surprise. 

"O  nothing — \  guess.  It  just 
happened  there  as  I  was  thinking  what 
a  beautiful  morning  it  was,  and  how 


everything  seemed  to  be  smiling  except 
you,  mamma,  and  you  looked  so  trou- 
bled.    Was  it  naughty  to  say  so  ?  ^ 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear ;  1  was  the 
naughty  one ;  but  do  you  know  why 
I  have  felt  so  fretful  and  troubled  this 
moiiiing  ? " 

"  Yes ;  I  heard  you  say  that  uncle, 
and  aunt,  and  Mrs.  Cheever,  and  a 
young  lady,  were  to  come  in  the  noon 
train,  and  that  your  wood  was  poor, 
and  there  was  no  rice  at  the  grocery, 
and  Hannah  had  gone  off  to  the  cir- 
cus, besides.  I  suppose,  as  pa  says 
sometimes,  you  are  in  a  peck  of  trou- 
ble, ain't  you,  mamma?" 

"  Why,  Goorgie,  I  did  think  so  ; 
but  since  you  have  come  to  name  it 
over,  and  specify  the  causes  of  my 
trouble,  they  seem  rather  small  after 
all.'* 

"  Well,  that  is  just  what  I  thought, 
only  that  I  didn't  know  that  I  ouffht 
to  say  so.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
such  things  must  look  so  trifiing  to 
them  ^  the  angels,  I  mean,  mamma,  if 
they  can  6ee  our  actions  —  and  as  if 
it  must  worry  them  to  see  us  so  un- 
happy about  trifles." 

"They  are  trifles,  darling — the 
least  01  trifles.  And  a  big,  grown 
woman,  like  me,  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  make  myself  miserable  the  whole 
afternoon  for  them,  turning  the  bright- 
ness of  this  glorious  spring  morning 
into  clouds  and  gloom.  Now.Qeoigie,  - 
have  I  scolded  myself  enough?      j-  * 

"Well,  I  should  think  you  hid, 
mamma.  Your  ^rehead  don't  scowl 
as  it  did.  But  I  wish  I  could  help  you. 
I  can  stone  the  raisins,  and  peel  the 
pie-plant,  and  wash  the  potatoes,  and 
flour  the  tins  for  you  to  bake,  and  what 
else  can  I  do?  —  something,  I  guess?" 

And  Georgie  rolled  up  his  apron- 
ieves,  and    went  to   work  with  a 
will. 

Georgie's  mother,  too  I  The  change 
that  had  come  upon  her  countenance 
was  but  the  reflection  of  her  bright- 
ened spirit  within,  and  though  she 
might  not  regard  the  idea  of  "angels 
worrying"  in  precisely  the  same  light 


as  her  sensitive  little 


it  lifted  her 
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thoDgbts  from  the  turbid  current  of 
household  vexation  into  nobler  chan- 
nels. And  when,  at  one  o^  clock,  she 
seated  her  ^esta  at  her  neatly-spread 
table,  and  helped  them  to  nice  juicy 
bam  of  her  own  curing,  the  well- 
cooked  vegetables,  snowy  bread,  and 
delicate  rhubarb  pie,  no  one  would 
bare  imagined  she  had  been  half  the 
morning  ready  to  shed  tears  for  the 
want  of  beef-steak  and  a  little  rice  or 
tapioca.  Would  that  all  the  Marthas 
of  oar  land  might  learn  the  secret  of 
trae  household  nobleness. 


GLOVED  TO  DEATH. 

THERE  are  many  almost  inappre- 
ciable sappers  of  our  life,  any  one 
of  which  might  be  in  operation  for  a 
long  time  without  causing  any  alarm- 
ing condition  of  the  system  ;  but  when 
a  multitude  of  these  are  at  work,  crit- 
ical sjmptoms  appear  with  alarming 
rapidity.  The  purest  water  will  be- 
come putrid,  if  allowed  to  stagnate. 
The  purest  air  from  the  ocean  or  the 
poles,  if  kept  still,  becomes  corrupt  in 
the  cleanliest  habitation  in  the  land, 
and  the  healthiest  blood  in  the  system 
begins  in  a  moment  to  die,  if  for  a 
moment  it  is  arrested  in  its  progress 
tboagh  the  system .  In  either  of  Uiese 
me^  of  fresh  water,  of  pure  air,  and 
Wthy  blood,  corruption  is  the  inevi- 
table result  of  s^gnation.  To  keep 
4bim  all  pure  and  life-giving,  activity 
of  motion  is  a  physical  necessity. 
Whatever  tends  to  arrest  or  impede 
the  flow  of  the  blood  through  the  body, 
does  in  that  same  proportion  inevita- 
bly engender  disease ;  any  other  result 
is  physically  impossible,  because  im- 
pure blood  is  the  foundation  or  an 
attendant  of  all  sickness. 

Very  recently,  a  New  Yorker  pur- 
chased a  pair  of  boots,  but  they  fitted 
»  tightly  that  he  was  compelled  to 
take  them  off  before  night,  but  they 
caused  his  death  within  forty-eight 
boon. 


The  most  unobservant  know  that 
cold  feet  and  hands  are  uniform  symp- 
toms in  those  diseases  which  gradually 
wear  our  lives  away.  The  cause  of 
these  symptoms  is  a  want  of  circulation. 
The  blood  does  not  pass  to  and  from 
the  extremities  with  facility.  Nine- 
tenths  of  our  women,  at  least  in  cities 
and  large  towns,  have  cold  feet  or 
hands,  or  both ;  henc^,  not  one  in  a 
hundred  is  healthy.  It  is  at  our  feet 
and  hands  that  we  begin  to  die,  and 
last  of  all  the  heart,  because,  last  of  all, 
stagnation  takes  place  there.  In  the 
worst  cases  of  disease,  the  physician 
is  hopeful  of  recovery,  as  long  as  he 
can  keep  the  extremities  warm  :  when 
that  cannot  be  done,  hope  dies  within 
him.  It  needs  no  argument  to  prove 
that  a  tight  glove  prevents  the  free 
circulation  of  blood  tnrough  the  hands 
and  fingers.  It  so  happens,  that  the 
very  persons  who  ought  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  promote  the  uircnla- 
tion  of  the  blood,  are  those  vtho  most 
cultivate  tight  gloves,  to  wit :  the 
wives  and  daughters  who  have  notliing 
to  do  but  dress ;  or  rather,  do  nolhing 
but  dress ;  or  to  be  critically  necurate, 
who  spend  more  time  in  contieftton 
with  dressing,  than  on  all  other  objects 
together,  not  including  sleep.  No  man 
or  woman  born  has  any  right  to  do  a 
deliberate  injury  to  the  body  for  a  sin- 
gle hour  in  the  day  ;  but  to^do  it  day 
after  day,  for  a  lifetime,  against  the 
lights  of  science  and  common  sense,  is 
not  wise.  We  may  wink  at  it,  glide 
over  it,  talk  about  this  being  a  free 
country,  that  it  is  ridiculous  for  a  doc- 
tor to  dictate  whether  a  glove  shall  be 
worn  tight  or  loose,  but  the  effect  won't 
be  laughed  or  scorned  away,  for  what- 
ever is  done  which  impedes  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  is  done  wrongfully 
against  our  bodies,  and  will  be  as  cer- 
tain of  injurious  results,  as  the  hinder- 
ing of  any  law,  physical  or  physiological. 
Every  grain  of  sand  must  be  taken 
care  of,  or  the  universe  would  dash  to 
atoms ;  and  so  with  the  little  things 
of  the  body. 

— ITaWs  Journal  of  H  ealth 
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THE  InaguratioD  of  the  fifteenth  Preeident 
.  of  the  U  nited  States  has  been  the  event 
of  the  last  month.  Large  crowds  had  as> 
sembled  in  Washington  to  witness  these 
ceremonies,  so  that  the  Capitol  on  the  fourth 
of  March  must  have  presented  an  animated 
appearance.  The  procession  started  for  the 
Capitol  about  noon.  It  was  rerj  long,  and 
presented  a  beautiful  appearance.  The  mil- 
itary of  the  district  and  our  community  were 
represented.  Mesisrs.  Buchanan  and  Breck- 
YNRiDGR  rode  in  an  open  carriage,  surrounded 
by  the  Keystone  Club,  preceded  by  the  mili- 
tary, and  a  representation  by  a  lady  of  the 
ffoddcss  of  Liberty  mounted  on  a  high  plat- 
form, drawn  by  six  horses,  and  followed  by  a 
model  of  a  ship-of-war  of  considerable  size, 
made  by  the  mechanics  of  the  Washington 
nary  yard.  Then  followed  the  various  clubs, 
engine  companies,  etc.  James  Buchanan 
reached  the  Capitol  about  1  p.  if.,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  deliver  his  Inaugural  Address. 
The  crowd  was  tremendous,  and  the  cheer- 
ing very  enthusiastic.  Twenty-four  military 
companies,  seven  clubs  and  associations, 
and  several  fire  companies  participated  in  the 

Srocession.  The  oath  was  administered  to 
[r.  Buchanan  after  the  reading  of  the  Inau- 
gural. It  is  said  that  the  Inauguration  Ball 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  $3,000  to  the  managers. 
Does  this  prove  that  political  dan(|ing  is  at  a 
discount? 

Mrs.  Pierce  was  so  ill  that  she  was  obliged 
to  be  carried  from  the  White  House  to  that 
of  Mr.  Marcy.  Ex-President  Pierce  went 
South  immediately  for  the  benefit  of  her 
health.  It  would  appear  that  the  duties  of 
the  White  House  rest  quite  as  onerously 
upon  its  miltress  as  upon  him  who  bears  the 
honors  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation. 
The  wife  of  our  last  President  came  home  to 
exchange  the  noise  of  the  Capitol  for  the 
stilhiess  of  the  shadowy  tomb.  But  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan comes  alone  to  the  proprietorship  of 
the  White  House,  and  may  perhaps  sustain 
his  single  blessedness  at  the  head  of  a  nation 
with  the  same  complete  strength  and  un- 
flinching dignity  with  which  Queen  Eliza- 
beth carried  hers  through  her  long  reign. 

Thi  Hoo.  Charles  Sumner  took  his  seat  hi 
the  Senate  for  a  single  day,  amid  the  warm 
greetings  of  his  friends ;  and,  though  still  so 
feeble  as  to  be  able  to  sit  up  only  for  a  short 
period  at  a  time,  he  was  able  to  vote  on  sev- 
eral important  questions.  On  his  return  to 
New  York  he  set  sail  immediately  for  Eu- 
rope. A  large  crowd  attended  liim  onboard 
the  steamer  FidioUy  and  a  salute  of  thirty 
guns  was  fired  in  his  honor. 

Dr.  Elisha  Kent  Kani  died  in  Havana  on 
the^  16th  of  February.    His  body  was  em- 


balmed and  sent  to  his  home  in  Philadelphii, 
by  way  of  New  Orleans,  being  received  with 
fUneral  honors  in  the  cities  through  which  it 
passed.  In  Baltimore  the  funeral  procession 
was  a  most  imposing  affair.  There  was  an 
immense  turn  out  of  citizens,  and  the  escort 
was  composed  of  several  military  companies, 
the  free  masons,  the  fire  department,  tb« 
German  societies,  many  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  the  mayor  and  common  council, 
the  medical  profession,  and  our  civic  bodies 
followed  the  funeral  car.  The  coffin  was  en- 
veloped in  the  American  flag.  The  stores  m 
the  streets  through  which  the  procession 
passed  were  closed,  and  many  of  them  draped 
in  mourning.  The  bells  of  the  city  were 
tolled,  and  minute  guns  fired  from  Federal 
Hill.  The  body  was  taken  to  the  immense 
hall  of  the  Medical  Institute,  which  was 
handsomely  draped  with  black  catafalque, 
and  placed  in  the  center  of  the  hall,  guarded 
by  soldiers.  Thousands  of  citizens  visited  it. 
The  funeral  took  place  in  Phihidelphia  on 
Thursday  the  12th  of  March.  A  committee 
of  the  New  York  common  council  were  pres- 
ent as  guests  of  the  city.  Philadelphia  ap- 
propriated one  thousand  dollars  for  the 
obsequies.  The  body  was  escorted  fi-om  Bal^ 
imore  by  the  first  troop  of  calvary  of  Wash- 
ington Guards  acting  as  honor.  The  flags  on 
the  public  buildings  and  shipping  in  port 
were  at  half-mast  and  draped  with  crape, 
and  the  stores  along  the  route  were  closed, 
while  the  pavements  were  thronged  with  or- 
derly spectators.  There  was  a  large  impos- 
ing military  display.  The  procession  started 
from  the  Independent  Hall  at  noon,  the  body 
being  borne  by  the  crew  of  the  Advance. 
The  civic  portion  of  the  procession  included 
the  faculty  and  students  of  college^  the 
High  School,  fire  department,  odd  fellows, 
the  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew's  societies, 
Thistle  societies,  and  the  Scotch  Legion  in 
citizen  dress,  bearing  the  flag  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania regiment  when  in  Mexico.  The 
civic  portion  of  the  procession  was  thirty 
minutes  passing  a  given  point  TheSrate 
House  bells  and  church  bells  were  tolled 
during  the  passage  of  the  procession.  It  is 
long  since  a  private  citizen  of  the  United 
States  has  died  so  much  lamented. 

Congress. — The  thhrty-fourth  Congress 
closed  its  session  on  the  third  of  March.  In 
the  House  the  report  of  the  Corruption  Inves- 
tigating committee  was  received,  recom- 
mending the  expulsion  of  Messrs.  Welsh  of 
Conn.,  Gilbert,  Edwards,  and  Matteson  of 
N.  Y.  While  the  report  was  under  discus- 
sion, a  defense  from  Mr.  Gilbert  was  read,  in 
which  he  makes  his  statement  of  the  book 
business,  protesting  entire  innocence  in  fact 
and  intention,  and  made  a  q>eech,  charging 
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that  iojastice  had  been  done  him,  and  re- 
Rgning  bis  seat,  after  which  the  resolationa 
in  relation  to  him  were  tabled.  Mr.  Matte- 
Ml  adopted  the  same  coarse,  bai  was  less 
fHtonate,  the  resolutions  of  the  eommiitee 
paflsiDg,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  to  seven- 
tcen.  The  cases  of  Messrs.  Welch  and  Ed- 
vards  then  came  up ;  the  Utter  resigned,  and 
the  former  was  acquitted. 

Ifl  nearly  as  ascertained,  the  following 
ire  among  the  moet  important  acts  that  have 
passed  both  Houses :  An  act  appropriating 
|75,(KX)  a  year,  for  ten  years,  to  aid  the  At- 
lantic tdegraph  ;  all  the  regular  appropria* 
tioD bills;  the  bill  amending  the  tarriff;  the 
biO  providing  for  an  overland  mail  from  the 
Xiaissippi  to  San  Francisco ;  the  bill  author- 
idng  Minnesota  to  form  a  State  GoTemment; 
the  bill  increasiDg  the  pay  of  army  officers, 
with  an  amendment,  giving  General  Scott 
the  pay  refused  to  him  by  Secretary  Davis ; 
the  fortification  bill ;  the  post  route  bill ; 
amendments  to  the  civil  appropriation  bill, 
gnnting  $1,000,000  for  the  construction  of 
vater  works  in  Washington,  and  $500,000 
for  a  new  dome  to  the  Capitol. 

Chii7  Justice  Taney  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  United  States  Court,  in  the  Dred  Scott 
caie.  The  points  decided  are,  that  Scott  is 
Dot  addzen ;  that  he  was  not  manumitted  by 
being  taken  by  his  master  when  a  slave  into 
the  then  territory  of  Illinois,  and  that  the 
Xusoori  Compromise  was  an  act  unconstitu- 
tiORally  passed  by  Congress.  Six  of  the 
Jodgea  concur  in  the  decision  of  the  Chief 
ioftice.    Judges  McLean  and  Curtis  dissent 

Thi  Battery  in  New  York  will  probably 
dinppear  before  many  years.  Once  it  was  a 
deiigfatful  promenade,  and  a  healthful  and 
beaotiful  resort  Now  it  is  used  by  emi- 
pants,  loafers,  and  vagabonds.  A  proposi- 
Bon  is  already  before  the  Common  Council  to 
ilifiropriate  a  portion  of  the  river  front  to 
bosinesa.  Docks  have  been  encroached  upon 
it  for  years,  and  ultimately  it  will  have  to 
jield  to  outside  pressure.  In  that  part  of 
the  dty  the  business  is  becoming  enormous. 

Tm  trial  of  George  Knight,  for  the  murder 
of  his  wife,  which  nas  been  going  on  in  a 
rani  village  in  Maine,  excited  so  much  in- 
terest that  a  daily  paper  was  started  for  the 
porpose  of  reporting  it  The  court  room  was 
crowded  chiefly  by  ladies,  who,  both  young 
tad  old,  brought  knitting,  crochet,  and-  sew- 
ing work  with  them,  so  that  the  hall  pre- 
icked,  aade  from  the  trial,  quite  a  busy 
appearance. 

Rkv.  Mr.  Van  Meter,  who  has  been  en- 
gaged in  finding  homes  for  homeless  children 
of  New  York  city  in  the  far  west,  was  on  his 
bt  trip  arrested  in  Washington,  Tazwell 
eoiDty,  Illinois,  on  the  charge  of  bringing 
paupers  into  the  state,  and  fined  one  hun- 
dred dolhuti  and  costs. 


Kansas. —  Since  our  last  all  has  been  quiet 
in  Kansas.  Gov.  Geary  vetoed  the  bill 
passed  by  the  bogus  legislature  for  taking 
the  census  and  calling  a  convention  to  form 
a  State  Constitution,  when  it  was  passed 
over  his  veto  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The 
Governor  approved  the  act  declaring  resist- 
ance to  the  laws  rebellion,  and  punishable 
with  death.  He  has  altogether  vetoed  only 
two  biUs,  and  has  signed  and  approved  ail 
the  others.  The  legislature  adjourned  just  at 
daylight,  February  21st  after  a  long  night 
session,  during  which  they  passed  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  good  will  toward  Governor 
Geary,  and  gave  him  a  friendly  call  after  ad- 
journment 

A  LADiKs*  reading  room  has  been  estab* 
Hshed  in  New  York,  and  among  other  things 
furnished  by  the  polite  librarian  is  a  "  Sug- 
gestion Book,'*  in  which  the  fair  visitors  are 
expected  to  write  their  requests.  The  most 
unanimous  suggestion  recorded,  thus  far,  if 
one  which  asks  for  a  **  looking  glass  in  the 
ladies'  room." 

JORfi  ION    HI  ws. 

On  the  16th  of  Febniary,  Napoleon  opened 
the  French  legislature  in  person,  and  deliv- 
ered a  speech  which,  from  if.^  padfie  tont\ 
has  created  general  satisfaci inn  in  Uatopo, 
After  reviewing  the  leading  pf^l  i  t  leal  qtn^siicina 
of  the  day,  his  Migesty  annoMiiccil  Utut  the 
government  had  resolved  upmi  i%  liiiuoiioa 
of  the  national  expenditure,  'and  condnded 
by  saying  that  France,  having  n.-inin]  liar  i_ 
rank  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  with- 
out wounding  the  rights  of  others,  could  now 
abandon  herself  in  security  to  the  grand  re- 
wards of  genius  and  peace. 

China. —  Dates  from  Hong  Kong  to  De- 
cember 30th,  state  that  all  the  foreign  build- 
ings at  Canton  had  been  burnt  and  pillaged. 
Admiral  Seymour  had  been  throwing  hot  shot 
into  Canton,  but  at  the  latest  dates  had 
ceased  hostilities,  and  was  strengthening  his 
position.  The  bad  feeling  against  the  British 
was  spreading  to  other  ports.  It  was  rumored 
that  the  emperor  was  desirous  of  peace,  bat 
the  Cantonese  were  uncontrollable. 

Mad.  Pfbiffkr.  —  Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer 
arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the 
16th  November,  where  she  was  well  received 
by  the  British  governor.  She  designed  em- 
barking for  Mauritius  on  the  18th,  on  a 
French  government  steamer,  in  which  a  free 
passage  bad  been  tendered  her.  From  Mau- 
ritius she  will  proceed  to  Madagascar. 

CATHAaiNK  Fanelli,  who  has  been  parsing 
herself  off  as  a  saint,  and  capable  of  working 
miracles,  has  been  condemned  by  the  InquT* 
sition  at  Rome  to  twelve  years  imprisonment 

£x-Queen  Christiana,  of  Spain,  proposes  to 
make  Rome  her  permanent  residence,  and  is 
purchasing  palaces  In  the  city  for  her  sons. 
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WHAT    WS    THINK. 

IS  it  a  certain  thing  with  us  that  we  ever 
think  at  all?  We  are  sure  we  have 
known  people  who  never  had  an  independ- 
ent thought  in  all  their  lives.  The  whole 
tone  and  color  of  whose  opinions,  if  we  may 
dignify  them  by  such  a  name,  were  the  re- 
flection  of  those  of  some  other  person,  real 
or  imaginary.  And  should  such  persons  re- 
ply truly  when  inquired  of  by  their  models 
with  regard  to  their  ideas  on  any  given  sub- 
ject, they  would  make  answer  according  to 
Sterne,  "  My  opinion  is  —  what  *s  your  opin- 
ion, unde  Toby?**  Sometimes  these  per- 
sons select  a  single  individual,  to  whom  they 
happen  to  look  up  with  much  respect,  for 
their  model,  and  make  this  person^s  real  or 
supposed  opinions  wholly  responsible  for 
their  own.  But  more  frequently  it  is  the 
great  bugbear  of  "  society  " —  that  society  to 
which  they  belong,  or  strive  to  belong,  that 
gives  the  tone  and  color  to  their  thoughts. 
Gathering  their  opinions  as  they  do  from 
without,  and  not  from  within,  such  persons 
must  run  about  a  good  deal  in  order  to  collect 
their  ideas.  And  when  an^  thing  new  comes 
up,  they  are  in  great  distress,  until  the  de- 
cree of  that  society,  to  which  they  trust  for 
their  opinions,  is  promulgated,  and  settles 
for  them  what  they  are  to  think  about  it. 

It  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  these 
non-thinkers  are  not  persons  of  information. 
Their  heads  may  be  as  full  of  facts  as  Mr. 
Gradgrind'd,  but  they  have  never  put  two  of 
these  facts  together  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing a  conclusion.  Indeed  they  might  as  well 
attempt  to  draw  the  stones  at  Balzac  from 
their  sandy  moorings.  The  facts  they  have 
gathered  lie  in  a  heterogeneous  and  useless 
mass  upon  the  floor  of  their  craniums. 
There  are^no  workers  there  with  hands  strong 
enough  to  build  a  temple  out  of  them. 

They  may  read  volume  after  volume  with 
the  utmost  perseverance  and  relish,  and 
their  opmions  for  the  time  are  apt  to  float 
with  the  current  of  the  books  they  read. 
But  they  are  not  likely  to  compare  these 
opinions  with  one  another  in  order  to  see 
whether  they  coincide  or  not,  so  that  their 
mental  equilibrium  is  rarely  disturbed  by 


the  conflict  of  various  authors.  And  so  the 
stream  of  reading  flows  on  ceaseless  and 
placid,  finding  no  rocks  or  rapids  to  disturb 
its  progress.  It  is  only  through  a  naturally 
vacant  and  unfurnished  mind  that  such  an 
interminable  stream  of  literature  can  flow 
without  interruption.  The  real  thinker  is 
constantly  throwing  a  dam  across  this  cv^- 
rent,  that  he  may  stop  and  exauine«the  kud 
of  fish  that  swim  in  it. 

He  may  not  read  half  the  number  of  vol- 
umes that  are  skimmed  through  by  his  com- 
placent and  pliable  neighbor,  And  of  these 
he  does  read  perhaps  he  wiK  retain  hot 
little  more  than  this  neighbor,  but  the 
thoughts  he  has  met  have  acted  as  a  magnet 
to  draw  out  the  treasure  of  his  own  mind, 
and  it  is  with  this  treasure  that  be  has  bees 
most  busied. 

It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  those  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  think  are  but  little 
given  to  reading,  but  this  is  not  true  of  all. 
There  are  some  persons  even  who  pride 
themselves  upon  possessing  more  than  ordin- 
ary gifts  of  mind,  who  yet  never  think  at 
all,  or  at  least  not  to  any  good  purpose. 
They  may  be  dreamers,  but  dreaming  is  not 
thinking.  Perhaps  they  are  addicted  to  idle 
reverie  and  castle  building,  which  they  mis* 
take  for  thought ;  but  this  is  a  sad  mistake. 
They  may  be  persons  of  diseased  nerves, 
whose  brains  and  fiwcies  in  consequence 
take  a  variety  of  spasmodic  hues,  as  some 
kinds  of  fish  are  said  to  do  in  dying,  and, 
earned  away  by  the  varied  beauty  of  these 
spasmodic  fancies,  they  suppose  themseWee 
to  be  persons  of  genius,  and  pine  with  regret 
that  the  heartless  world  has  faUed  to  recog- 
nise them,  when,  in  reality,  they  never  pos- 
sessed a  thought  worthy  of  recognition  in 
their  lives.  If  they  have  a  fancy  for  the 
l>eauties  and  vagaries  of  language,  and  a  lit- 
tle mechanioal  oonstructiveness,  they  may 
jhigle  endlessly  in  rhyme,  and,  supposing 
that  **  words  are  the  signs  of  ideas,**  have  no 
thought  but  that  their  mmdsare  well  stocked 
with  them.  But  Whipple  says  that "  nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  see  words  wHhoat 
any  sign  of  ideas  at  all,**  and  this  is  true  of  a 
large  amount  of  this  kind  of  rhyming.    And 
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]f  by  chance  t  stray  idea  \b  thrown  up  amid 
the  irordy  torrent,  it  \a  doubtless  fUmished 
by  a  retentive  memory,  which  has  been  able 
to  gamer  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  en- 
ables there  to  appear  well  in  their  new  dress. 
5ov  if  these  thoughts  are  well  selected,  the 
thdt  is  not  so  yillainous  as  far  as  the  result 
ie  eoDcemed,  whatever  light  it  mi^  throw 
upon  the  talent  of  its  new  wearer.  For  a 
good  thought  never  wears  out,  and  will  ap- 
pear well  In  any  dress,  and  its  effect  is  more 
inportant  to  the  world  than  its  authorship. 
So  we  do  not  know  but  it  is  even  better,  if 
ndi  writers  must  write,  that  they  should 
pbgitrixe  skillfully,  than  that  they  should 
lieken  the  world  with  maudlin  sentiment  hi 
tbe  place  of  thought. 

But  this  is  not  the  class  of  writers  or 
of  mortals  that  we  want.  We  need  good, 
nber,  substantial  thinkers,  of  every  grade 
aod  capacity ;  people  who  draw  out  and  re- 
iae  the  real  ore  of  their  own  minds,  such  as 
tbey  ire,  instead  of  pilfering  the  current  dn- 
sd  from  the  popular  masquerades  of  opin- 
wo;  people  who  think  first,  seriously  and 
eunesUy  about  their  own  business,  the  every 
ikj  duties  to  which  they  are  called,  and 
tfaeo  giro  such  power  and  energy  as  may 
icmain  to  them  to  the  contemplation  of  ex- 
(ennl  life.  It  may  be  supposed  that  those 
*te  gire  their  minds  faithfully  and  earnestly 
ts  their  own  business,  will  have  little  time 
to  thmk  of  any  thing  else,  but  this  is  not 
»;  for  he  who  thinks  most  earnestly,  will 
tU  most  compactly,  and  arrive  at  a  con- 
doioB,  and  the  action  which  results  from 
it,  ia  a  tenth  part  of  the  time  that  it  will 
tike  the  person  whose  mind  dozes  over  his 
btsoess  to  reach  it  These  dreaming,  doz- 
fflg  people,  who  rarely  trouble  themselves  to 
think,  are  mere  machines  at  their  business, 
Migbeen  wound  up  like  a  clock  when  they 
lamed  its  routine,  and  swinging  on  like  a 
pcodnlom  over  the  same  spot  from  day  to 
diy.  If  they  should  happen  to  run  down, 
they  must  stop  and  remain  at  a  stand-still 
QtS  somebody  winds  them  up  and  sets  them 
gving  again.  How  can  such  a  man  who  is 
<o  bcapable  of  thinkmg  of  his  own  aflhirs, 
jidge  of  any  thing  beyond  himself?  The 
«faetnct  comes  always  from  the  concrete, 
ai  we  learn  to  judge  most  wisely  of  things 
ii  general  fit>m  the  aptness  of  our  attention 


to  ttiings  in  particular.  The  man  who  ex- 
ercises tho  best  judgment  in  the  conduct  of 
his  aflkirs,  will  constantly  be  drawing  from 
it  conclusions  that  are  applicable  everywhere, 
and  will  be  able  to  judge  most  wisely  of  the 
aflkirs  of  his  neighbor  or  of  his  country. 
But  if  every  one  would  do  this,  and  bring 
all  the  powers  of  mind  he  can  summon  to 
bear  upon  the  just  and  reasonable  perform- 
ance of  his  own  appropriate  work,  his  own 
clearly  marked  duties,  there  would  be  little 
need  that  any  one  should  go  out  of  his  im- 
mediate business  for  the  judgment  and  reg- 
ulation of  aflkirs.  Such  a  state  of  things 
would  apply  a  magic  oil  to  the  wheels  of  so- 
ciety and  of  government,  and  no  one  can 
guess  what  the  result  would  be. 

The  woman  who  attends  most  earnestly  to 
the  proper  training  of  her  own  children  and 
the  regulation  of  her  own  household,  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  judge  most  correctly, 
and  above  aH  most  charitably,  of  things 
around  her.  If  she  performs  her  home  du- 
ties wisely  and  well,  she  will  thus  be  better 
fitted  to  perform  her  social,  or  external  du- 
ties in  the  same  way. 

We  wyJUUd^  for  if  she  does  not  give  her 
attention  to  these  last,  she  will  not  perform 
them,  but  she  oan  do  it,  and  do  it  well  if  she 
will ;  and  though  her  home  duties  are  the 
prior  ones,  the  others  are  duties  none  the 
less ;  their  amount  and  the  time  and  manner 
of  performing  them  depending  upon  the 
clear  indications  of  Providence  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  has  placed  us,  and  the 
amount  of  time  and  energy  that  Is  left  after 
home  duties  are  performed.  There  may  be 
an  excessive  devotion  to  the  business  of 
home  as  well  as  to  any  other  business,  but 
when  this  consists  in  an  overloading  of  the 
table,  and  an  overclothing  of  the  household, 
it  should  rather  be  called  home  follies  than 
home  duties.  But  perhaps  this  is  not  the 
dhrection  in  which  fisminine  ikilings  just  now 
are  liable  to  preponderate. 

We  think  it  is  clear  enough  that  our' first 
duty  is  to  think  for  ourselves,  and  to  think 
about  our  own  business.  Our  characters 
depend  upon  what  we  think.  If  a  woman 
thinks  wholly  of  dress  and  gaiety,  her  char- 
acter will  be  entirely  modified  and  molded 
by  this  current  of  her  thoughts.  But  if  she 
turns  her  attention  toward  her  inner  life,  and 
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the  cultivatioD  of  substantial  virtQes  in  her. 
self  and  in  her  household,  this  aim  aad  direc- 
tion of  her  thoughts  will  stamp  upon  her  the 
character  of  a  good  wife  and  mother.  When 
a  man  builds  a  house,  he  regards  it  as  a  nuU' 
ter  of  importance,  and  goes  to  a  distance  and 
looks  at  it  in  erery  point  of  view,  that  he  may 
see  that  each  line  and  column  maintains  its 
true  bearing  and  relation  to  the  rest  But 
we  are  building  up  for  ourselves  a  character 
every  day  that  we  live.  And  it  is  a  temple 
too ;  —  one  which,  we  believe  will  not  crumble 
with  the  ruins  of  this  woiid,  but  which  wil| 
remain  our  monument  forever.  Is  it  not 
worth  our  while,  too,  to  look  at  it  from  ev« 
ery  point  of  view,  and  make  it  our  chief  study, 
that  each  line  and  column  bears  its  proper 
relation  to  the  rest?  And  if  the  stones  of 
which  this  temple  of  character  is  built,  are 
hewn  by  our  thoughts,  we  should  bok  to  it 
what  we  think. 

Some  addled  wiseacres  seem  to  have  adopted 
the  noUon  that  women  were  not  intended  for 
thinking  beings,  and  that  a  certain  degree  of 
silliness  is  becoming  to  a  lady.  They  might 
as  well  adopt  the  notion  that  women  have  no 
souls,  and  that  theu>  existence  is  to  end  with 
this  world.  For  if  women  "were  not  intended 
for  thinking  beings,  it  would  be  for  better  to 
create  them  without  souls  than  with.  What 
can  she  do  with  the  responsibility  of  an  im- 
mortal spirit  who  is  incapable  of  thought  ? 

Just  in  proportion  as  this  notion,  or  one 
allied  to  it,  grows  popular,  will  the  human 
race  degenerate.  For  foolish  mothers  rear 
foolish  sons,  and  when  women  adopt  the 
notion  that  lolly  is  becoming  to  them,  each 
succeeding  generation  must  necessarily  grow 
worse  than  the  last.  If  woman  was  not  in- 
tended for  thought,  for  earnest,  close,  and 
analizing  thought,  it  is  very  strange  that 
Providence  should  have  assigned  her  the  por- 
tion that  he  has.  There  is  none  so  import- 
ant in  the  world;  and,  though  it  brings  un- 
der her  eye  many  minute  things,  yet  little 
things  are  not  necessarily  trifles.  Are  not 
the  pearls  and  diamonds  for  which  the  divers 
and  searchers  of  the  mines  suffer  so  much, 
minute  ?  And  of  this  important  kind  are  the 
rainuUffi  of  a  woman's  life,  and  the  mind 
that  looks  into  them  as  it  should,  needs  the 
keenness  of  the  eagle,  not  the  dullness  of  the 
sloth. 


Mothers,  see  to  it  that  yourselves  and 
your  daughters  are  tramed  to  correct  habits 
of  thought 

OUR    C0RBBSP017DEKTS. 

A  recent  correspondent,  "  A  Subscriber," 
writes  thus : 

**  We  truly  congratulate  you  on  your  suc- 
cess and  prospects,  bidding  you  *God  speed' 
in  your  mission  of  love.  May  the  influence 
thereby  exerted  continue  to  spread  far  and 
near,  cheering,  enlightening,  elevating,  and 
beautifying  the  mind  of  woman.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  class  you  have  described 
in  your  last  number  may  not  be  found  in  the 
circle  of  your  friends  who  are  favored  with 
the  perusal  of  The  Home.  For  ourselves,  a 
*  showy  literature*  is  not  what  we  desire, 
neither  the  acquisition  of  that,  which  will 
procure  a  name  only  among  men.  We 
toould  nourish  and  cultivate  those  gifts  which 
a  merciful  Creator  has  so  kindly  bestowed 
upon  us,  and  open  our  hearts  to  the  sweet 
influences  of  nature,  when  beauties  and  won- 
ders are  so  profusely  strewn  around  and 
above  us,  and  be  led  to  a  proper  use  of  all 
our  faculties,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  all 
that  is  lovely  and  of  good  report. 

"The  great  Creator  has  laid  open  the  book 
of  Nature,  with  its  mysterious  truths,  its 
beauties,  grandeur,  and  sublimities,  together 
with  a  transcript  of  the  infinite  mind  in  his 
revealed  will,  for  us  to  read  (uid  contemplate. 

*  The  beaveni  declare  thy  gloty.  Lord, 
Iq  every  star  thj  wisdom  ahlnes  ; 

Bat  when  oar  eyes  behold  thy  word. 
We  read  thy  name  in  Iklrer  lines.* 

May  we  ever  be  enabled  to  pursue  the  path 
of  duty  *  which  alone  is  the  path  of  safety.* 
And  while  we  are  reading  and  contemplating 
these  truths,  and  the  beauties  of  creation  or 
of  nature,  may  the  soul  be  elevated  above 
this  terrestrial  scene,  and  rise  as  on  eaglets 
wings,  in  holy  admonition,  love,  and  grati- 
tude from  nature,  up  to  nature*s  God. 

"Truth,  like  a  beautiful  diamond,  will 
sparkle  on  our  brow,  will  become  a  shield 
and  breastplate  to  defend  us  from  the  as- 
saults of  temptation ;  and,  though  obscured 
for  a  moment  by  the  poisonous  breath  of 
calumny,  it  will  at  length  shine  out  with  new 
and  resplendent  beauty.  It  is  like  a  guard- 
ian angel  hovering  over  us,  helping  us  to 
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liiim  toy  morel  danger,  and  pointing  out  to 
08  the  way  to  heaven.** 

Mra.  S.  P.  6. —  Certainly ;  get  us  np  a  club 
m  your  place.  A  little  effort  wiU  enable 
joo  to  do  this.  If  our  subscribers  will  each 
show  their  numbers  to  those  who  will  be  in- 
terested, they  may  easily  get  up  clubs  for  us, 
tod  perhaps  do  a  substantial  service  to  the 
intcreits  of  our  Homb,  and  those  about  them. 
We  fend  specimen  numbers  to  those  request- 
ing them;  and  we  hope  our  friends  every- 
where win  each  take  a  personal  interest  in 
totroducing  The  Homs  into  famines  where  it 
has  not  yet  found  its  way,  believing,  as  we 
do,  that  they  wiU,  when  acquainted  with  It, 
need  no  urging  to  order  its  continQaiice  as  a 
constant  visitor  at  their  firesides. 

We  are  gratefbl  to  par  friends  for  the 
■any  good  words  they  send  us,  and  we  hope 
they  win  not  flag  hi  their  efforts.  We  cer- 
tsinly  sbatt  not  in  ours. 

Mrs.  N.  K.  P. — ^Yournew  club  is  received, 
Md  we  are  obliged  to  yon  for  your  commu- 
liettioD,  and  for  your  efforts  in  forming 

Mn.  M.  P.  A.  C— We  regret  that  your 
file  ariide  should  have  been  so  marred  by 
the  type-setters.  There  U  a  wide  difference 
between  the  love  of  **  truth,**  and  the  love  of 
**«rth.**  It  it  a  trial  to  the  patience  to  be 
Bade  to  say  such  absurd  things  as  we  are 
Bide  to  saj  in  print  sometimes. 

We  have  received  letters  from  several  cor- 
respondents proposing  to  write  for  us,  but 
Bendmg  no  specimens.  Try  your  hands  upon 
Ksat  osefhl  topic,  and  see  what  you  can  do. 
We  are  always  glad  to  receive  good  commu- 
oieations,  but  we  can  not  ten  whether  your 
TritiDgs  are  valuable  or  not,  untfl  we  see 
them.  We  know  there  is  much  of  wisdom 
md  experience  stored  away  in  different  parts 
cf  the  ooimtry,  which  if  written  out  would 
be  Jast  tlie  matter  we  require.  WiU  not 
•or  thinkiBg  friends  write  it  out  for  us  t 


GraasB  W.  HiaKUis. —  A  star  has  gone 
oit  from  oar  galaxy  of  Uterary  talent,  and 
oai  which  western  New  Tork  could  iU  afford 
to  kse.  In  the  death  of  George  W.  H«s- 
kioi,  who  expired  suddenly  in  this  city  on 
the  7tfa  of  March,  the  press  has  sustained  a 
^  and  irreparable  loss. 


The  Albany  Journal  says:  "The  pro- 
fession of  Journalism  in  this  state  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  accomplished  members.  It 
is  with  sincere  sorrow  that  we  announce  the 
demise  of  George  W.  Haskins,  of  Buffalo. 
As  the  editor,  years  ago,  of  the  Courier^  of 
that  city,  as  the  associate  upon  the  Demoe- 
raeyy  and  later  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Buffalo  Fxprnt,  he  fiiirly  won  the  reputa- 
tion he  enjoyed  as  one  of  the  most  gracefti, 
accurate,  and  pleaang  writers  connected  with 
the  American  daily  newspaper  press.  A  life 
of  great  ijsefulness  and  beauty  has  been  sud- 
denly ended  at  the  threshold.  He  was 
thirty-two  years  old.** 

BICIPIS. 

Applk  Custaed  Piis. — Select  good  sweet 
apples,  such  as  will  cook  well ;  pare,  cut  fine 
and  stew  weU.  When  thoroughly  done,  stir 
them  briskly  until  the  pieces  are  all  broken 
fine.  Then  thin  them  down  to  a  proper  con- 
sistency with  good  milk,  and  bake  with  one 
orust  as  you  would  a  common  custard  or 
pumpkin  pie.  If  you  want  it  richer,  one  or 
two  eggs  may  be  added. 

Apple  Custard. —  Pare,  core,  and  slice 
twelve  pippins.  BoU  a  pint  of  water,  with 
half  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  twelve  cloves^ 
and  skim.  Put  the  apples  in  the  syrup,  and 
stew  them ;  place  them  in  a  deep  dish  or  in 
custard  cups ;  pour  over  a  quart  of  custard, 
and  cook  them  by  setting  them  in  a  pan  of 
boiling  water  untU  the  custard  forms. 

Orange  Custard.—  Boil  a  Sevffle  orange 
very  tender ;  take  off  the  rind  and  beat  it  to 
a  fine  paste.  To  the  remainder  of  the  or- 
ange add  four  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  four  eggs 
well  beaten,  and  a  spoonful  of  brandy.  Beat 
the  whole  together  thoroughly,  and  then 
pour  gradually  in  a  pint  of  boiling  cream  or 
mnk,  beating  tiU  it  is  cold,  and  pot  it  in  cus- 
tard cups.  Phice  the  cups  in  a  pan  of  hot 
water,  and  let  them  remam  tUl  they  are  set. 

Bird's  Nest  Pudding. —  Pare  and  core  six 
or  eight  good  tart  apples  so  as  to  leave  them 
whole,  and  place  them  in  a  pudding-dish. 
Take  a  quart  of  milk  and  make  a  custard 
with  three,  six,  or  nine  egs,  as  you  may  wish 
to  have  it  plain  or  otherwise,  and  flour 
enough  to  make  a  very  thin  batter ;  pour  it 
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over  the  apples,  and  bake  till  it  Is  done.  Eat 
with  sugar  or  other  sauce. 

Meat  Fattiis.—  Make  a  plain  puff  paste, 
and  line  your  patty  tins,  which  should  be  ra- 
ther deep.  Chop  some  cold  baked  or  boiled 
meat,  and  fill  the  tins ;  roll  a  bit  of  butter 
he  size  of  a.  small  hickory-nut  in  flour,  and 
place  in  the  center  of  each.  Put  in  one  or 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  water,  according  to  the 
depth  of  the  this,  and  cover  with  the  paste. 
Bake  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  or  till 
done,  in  a  moderate  oven.  These^  are  very 
nioe  eaten  cold  f«r  luncheon. 

Old  Bekts.— These- should  always  be 
soaked  in  water  over  night  to  take  off  the 
earthy  taste ;  wash  well  and  boil  from  one  to 
two  hours  according  to  size.  When  done 
drop  them  into  a  dish  of  cold  water,  and  rub 
off  the  skins  quickly.  Slice  them  into  a  veg- 
etable dish,  and  pour  over  a  >half  teacupful 
or  more  of  hot  vinegar,  with  butter,  salt,  and 
pepper.    Send  them  hot  to  the  table. 

FOR    IK  VALID  8. 

Toast  Watir.— Cut  a  slice  from  a  wheat 
loaf,  and  toast  it  slowly  until  dry,  and  of  a 
nice  light  brown  color.  Put  it  into  a  pitcher 
with  a  spoonful  of  loaf  sugar,  and  a  little 
nutmeg  if  the  paUent  is  able  to  bear  it ;  pour 
over  a  pint  or  more  of  boiling  water,  cover 
it,  and  let  it  remain  four  or  five  minutes,  un- 
til cool  enough  to  drink;  then  pour  off  the 
water  and  use  immediately.  A  few  mouth- 
fuls  of  the  toast  with  or  without  a  lltUe  salt 
or  butter,  wUl  eat  very  palatably  for  those 
who  can  bear  only  very  light  nourishment 

Applb  Watbb.— Roast  one  or  two  tart 
apples  nicely,  and  thoroughly ;  put  them  in  a 
pitcher  and  mash  them  well ;  pour  on  from 
one  to  two  pints  of  boiUng  water,  accordiqg 
to  the  size  of  the  apples,  and  beat  them 
well  together;  let  it  stand  to  cool,  and 
strain  for  use.  Add  loaf  sugar  if  the  pa- 
tient desire  it. 

HIW    PUBL1CATI0H8. 

Rboollkctioks  of  a  LiPK-TiMi.    By  the  Au- 
thor of  Pbter  Parley's   Tales.     New 
York:    Miller,  Orton  k  Co. 
The  life  of  Peter  Parley  can  not  fail  to  be 
interesting  to  the  present  generation,  who 
have  grown  up  under  the  influence  of  his 
various  lessons  for  the  young.    Those  who 
have  always  looked  upon  Peter  Parley  as  a 


gouty  old  gentleman,  will  be  glad  to  know 
what  happened  to  him  when  he  was  young. 
The  book  is  written  in  an  easy,  gossipmg 
style,  and  running  back  as  its  story  does  to 
the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  one,  it  gives  a 
better  view  of  the  changes  of  sentiment, 
customs  and  modes  of  living  in  New-England 
.and  the  country  generally,  and  of  the  causes 
of  these  changes,  than  any  thing  we  have 
seen.    It  will  be  read  everywhere. 

Harper.—  The  number  for  March  b  be- 
fore us,  and  contains  its  usual  interesting  va- 
riety. "  Albany  Fifty  Years  ago "  is  well 
illustrated;  the  paper  on  ** Samuel  John- 
son** is  excellent.  "Little  Dorrit**  serves 
its  usual  hash,  of  spices  and  sauces,  and  the 
''Editor's  Table*'  grows  better  and  better. 
We  are  half  tempted  to  steal  the  present  one 
bodily,  for  we  can  not  help  thinking  it  was 
intended  for  the  Home. 

The  Lady's  Home  Magazine. —  The  pres- 
ent number  sustains  fully  the  reputation  of 
this  popular  magazine.  The  writings  of  its 
senior  editor,  T.  S.  Arthur,  are  too  wel 
known  to  need  comment,  and  Miss  Townsbkb 
is  winning  for  herself  an  enviable  reputation 
by  her  interesting  and  useful  tales. 

Godey's  Lady  Book  ^  For  March  contains 
a  supply  of  literary  matter  and  patterns  for 
every  thing.  We  think  the  magaadnes  as  a 
whole  are  improving  in  these  days  of  pro* 
gress. 

The  New  York  Teacher. —  This  journal 
well  deserves  the  support  of  all  teachers, 
and  of  all  others  who  ar6  interested  in  the 
progress  of  our  schools,  as  those  who  love 
their  race  must  be.  The  first  article,  by  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Sigourney,  is  one  which  should  claim 
the  attention  of  parents  as  well  as  teachers. 

The  Western  Literary  Messenger— £d* 
ited  by  Jesse  Clement,  and  published  in  this 
city,  comes  to  us  with  its  old  fiunillar  face, 
solid  and  substantial  as  ever.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  of  western  magazines,  and  can  ask 
no  better  proof  of  its  worth  than  this  well 
sustained  vitality. 

The  Christian  Banner  —  Published  in 
Brighton,  C.  W.,  is  a  valuable  and  well  «w. 
tained  religious  journal,  and  one  which  should 
be  well  sustained  and  prosperous. 
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MRS.  EMMA  WILLARD. 


VrO  person  for  the  last  half  century 
ii  has  stood  so  prominently  before 
the  American  public  as  an  educator, 
as  the  lady  whose  portrait  adorns 
our  page.  Mrs.  Willard  was  bom 
hi  Berlin,  Conn.,  February,  1787. 
Her  father,  Samuel  Hart,  was  de- 
scended from  the  old  Puritan  stock  of 
New  England,  and  her  mother  traced 
back  her  ancestry  to  the  venerable 
Hooker,  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
colony  of  Connecticut  Emma  early 
exhibited  great  vigor  of  mind  and  en- 
ergy of  character,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  made  herself  acceptable  as 
the  teacher  of  a  district  school.    She 
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became  enthusiastic  in  her  work,  and 
soon  opened  a  private  select  school. 
When  eighteen  years  old,  she  was  in- 
vited to  take  charge  of  the  academy 
in  her  native  town.  Meanwhile  she 
was  carrying  on  her  own  unfinished 
education  with  all  the  determination 
of  a  New  England  girl,  spending  the 
intervals  between  her  summer  and 
winter  terms  at  a  young  ladies*  school 
in  Hartford, 

Although  still  in  her  teens,  the  suc- 
cess with  which  she  conducted  the 
academy  in  Berlin  attracted  much  no- 
tice, and  procured  her  many  pressing 
invitations  to  take  charge  of  similar 
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institutions  in  other  states.  She  se- 
lected that  from  Westfield,  Mass.,  and 
removed  thither  in  ^807.  Soon  after, 
yielding  to  a  still  more  urgent  invita- 
tion to  Middlebury,  Vt,  ^e  located 
herself  there  in  charge  of  a  female 
academy.  Her  labors  were  signally 
prospered,  and  gave  a  great  impulse 
to  education  in  that  region. 

In  1809  Miss  Hart  was  withdrawn 
from  her  favorite  employment  by  her 
marriage  with  Dr.  John  Willard,  a 
prominent  political  leader  in  Vermont 
After  a  few  years,  she  was  persuaded 
by  friends  who  were  unwilling  to  see 
her  peculiar  qualifications  as  a  teacher 
unemployed,  to  resume  her  school 
at  Middlebury,  although  upon  a  modi- 
fied and  enlarged  plan. 

During  the  leisure  of  her  retirement, 
she  had  taken  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  female  education  as  it  then  existed 
in  this  country.  She  lamented  that 
its  claims  were  so  little  appreciated  by 
gentlemen  of  refinement  and  culture. 
She  saw  that  while  the  public  were 
ready  to  subscribe  liberally  for  the 
endowment  of  colleges,  they  entrusted 
the  training  of  their  daughters  to 
schools  local  and  temporary  in  their 
design,  and  very  imperfect  in  ihekt 
facilities.  Earnestly  desiring  to  see 
the  education  of  her  sex  placed  upon 
a  higher  and  more  permanent  basis, 
she  determined  to  initiate  the  move- 
ment by  establishing  an  institution  of 
an  elevated  order,  under  her  own  man- 
agement 

Before  entering  upon  her  work,  Mrs. 
Willard  prepared  herself  for  it  by  a 
course  of  study,  adding  to  her  already 
superior  acquirements,  branches  with 
which  she  was  not  familiar.  She  re- 
mained at  Middlebury  five  years. 
Her  labors  during  this  period  were  in- 
termitted. She  invented  new  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  and  infused  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  into  her  pupils. 
She  also  took  measures  for  bnnging 
her  plans  before  the  public  by  a 
printed  address.  A  copv  of  this  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  enlightened 
citizens  of  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  they 
invited  her  to  remove  her  institution 


to  that  place.  Governor  Dewitt  Clin- 
ton warmly  approved  her  efiforta,  and 
noticed  them  in  his  annual  message. 
In  consequence,  an  act  was  passed  in- 
corporating a  seminary  at  Waterford, 
of  which  Mrs.  Willard  was  invited  to 
take  charge.  She  removed  thither  in 
1819.  She  enlarged  her  course  of 
study,  and  added  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, then  regarded  a  most  unneces- 
sary and  unfeminine  accomplishment 
Two  years  after,  it  was  deemed  adviV 
able,  in  oonsideration  of  the  liberal 
offers  made  by  the  enterprising  citi- 
zens of  Troy,  to  locate  the  school  per- 
manently in  that  place.  The  Troy 
Female  Seminary  was  now  an  estalh 
lished  institution.  Under  the  wise 
and  efficient  conduct  of  its  accom- 
plished founder,  it  became  the  leading 
female  seminary  in  the  country,  and 
inaagurated  a  new  era  in  education. 

Mrs.  Willard  was  bereaved  of  her 
husband  by  death  in  1825.  In  1830 
she  found  her  healtii  so  much  im- 
paired by  uninterrupted  labor  as  to 
require  a  long  rest  She  accordingly 
spent  the  following  winter  in  Paris, 
and  trasFeled  the  next  summer  in 
Great  Britain.  After  her  return,  she 
published  her  European  observations 
m  a  pleasant  volume,  and  gave  its 
proceeds,  twelve  hundred  dollars,  to 
the  cause  of  female  education  in 
Greece.  This  enterprise  largely  inter- 
ested her  sympathies.  She  contrib- 
uted liberally,  both  means  and  influencf) 
toward  the  support  of  a  nonnal  school 
at  Athens,  for  the  education  of  native 
teachers,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  wit- 
nessing its  entire  success. 

Mrs.  Willard  relinquished  her  con- 
nection with  the  Troy  Seminary  in 
1838,  and  took  up  her  residence  in 
Hartford.  Her  subsequent  life  has 
been  one  of  continued  activity.  Her 
published  works  are  numerous  and 
excellent  In  historical  studies  she  is 
well  versed,  and  her  various  compila- 
tions of  history  for  schools  enjoy  a 
wide  reputation.  She  has  invented 
two  very  original  and  ingenious  chro- 
nological charts  to  accompany  her 
favorite  study.    The  most  learned  and 
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eliborate  of  all  her  cooipositiona,  is  a 
''Treatise  on  the  Motive  Powers.^' 
This  is  a  remarkable  work  to  proceed 
from  a  wonaan,  and  was  very  reapect- 
fallj  noticed  by  European  physioio- 
gilts.  Id  it  ahe  takes  a  oomprehenaive 
soirey  of  the  varioua  theories,  which 
have  been  propounded  respecting  the 
circolatioD  of  the  blood,  and  then  of- 
fers ber  own  hypothesis,  viz.,  that  the 
great  motive  power  of  the  animal 
system  is  "  resparation,  operated  by 
soiroal  heat.'' 

Mrs.  WiUard  has  also  a  taste  for 
the  lighter  recreations  of  literature,  as 
is  shown  in  a  little  volume  of  poems, 
published  in  1830;  and,  had  she  so 
eboseo,  might  have  cultivated  the 
BHtBes  with  considerable  success. 

A  work  designed  for  the  instruc- 
tioQ  of  the  young  has  just  been  added 
to  ber  published  works,  showing  that 
at  her  advanced  age  she  still  retains 
the  vigor  of  her  faculties,'  and  the  en- 
thuiasin  of  her  youth. 
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BT   MABT  J.  CR08MAN. 

NEW  world  had  burst  upon  the  old. 

like  the  birth  of  some  day-dream 
imnortalized  in  song,  and  anon  clad 
in  the  legendary  robes  of  fable,  its  an* 
DoaDcement  met  the  ear  with  a  strange, 
(isdnating  power.  A  new  world!  a 
boundlesa  expanae  open  for  the  self- 
eomuming,  half-suppreesed  activity  of 
the  old. 

Colambua  waa  about  to  embark  on 
his  second  voyage:  excitement  and 
lK>pe  prevailed  throughout  the  Spaniah 
main,  till  the  little  atream  became  a 
lnq>ing  river,  and  all  the  valor  and 
eateiprise  of  daring  hearts  were  made 
its  tnbntaries.  To  some  domestic  cir- 
cles it  waa  as  though  the  Upas  had 
ipmog  up  in  their  midst ;  and  to  oth- 
ers, the  sure  realization  of  the  alche- 
mist's golden  dreams. 

Amoiig  the  many  Inred  from  home 
vA  happineaa  waa  Ponce-de-Leon,  the 
direst  Bower  of  Spanish  chivalry : 
kingly  hottors  were  his  heritage,  and 


wide-apreading  landa  his  dower:  hence, 
the  future  held  out  a  dazzKng  prospect 
to  the  youth.  But  the  adventurous 
De-Leon  chose  to  win  for  himself  a 
name,  rather  than  receive  the  favors 
attendant  upon  royal  blood. 

Plaintive  sounds  were  borne  on  the 
night  air,  and  the  cool  breezes  straying 
through  groves  of  orange  and  lime, 
fanned  the  pale  brow  of  a  beautiful 
woman. 

'*  Go  not,  De-Leon,  to  seek  this  new 
world.  The  way  is  pathless  and  un- 
known: why  then  risk  life  and  hap- 
piness in  the  pursuit  of  a  vain  hope  ?  " 

"  Say  not  so,  Esta :  has  not  Colum- 
bus marked  out  the  way,  and  assured 
us  of  its  unbounded  wealth  f  ^ 

"I  fear  you  will  be  lonely  —  if  I 
could  attend  you,  to  brighten  the  long 
hours,  and  soothe  the  dull,  heavy  pain 
with  which  these  temples  so  often 
throb,  it  would  be  better  far." 

'*  There  will  be  noble  and  true  men 
by  my  side  to  dispel  doubt,  or  silence 
fear,  if  my  purpose  should  ever  falter ; 
though,  Esta,  I  shall  sadly  miss  the 
light  of  those  eyes,  and  sigh  for  the 
touch  of  this  lily  hand ;  but  let  us  look 
out  as  to-night,  you  ifrom  yon  gilded 
dome,  and  I  from  my  ocean  bark,  re- 
membering that  like  the  stars  our 
love  can  never  fade.  Why  are  you 
bowed  with  such  sorrow,  Esta  f  Raise 
your  head,  my  loved  one;  the  memory 
of  this  hour  will  embitter  half  my  fu- 
ture years.  It  is  for  you,  dear  Esta, 
that  I  live  and  labor ;  and,  as  I  tread 
the  shores  of  that  western  world,  and 
achieve  honors  and  wealth  greater 
than  Spain  has  ever  dreamed  of, 
thoughts  of  my  cherished  bride  across 
the  sea  shall  be  my  strongest  incentive, 
and  at  her  feet  shall  every  offering  be 
laid." 

The  mournful  voice  of  the  weeper 
broke  the  silence:  *'Has  not  the 
Castilian  crown  gold,  and  to  spare? 
Our  good  queen,  Isabella,  will  aay 
^  nay  '  to  thia  project,  I  trust,  when  it 
shall  reach  her  ear." 

^  Come,  Esta :  the  lights  in  the  pal- 
ace are  growing  dim  —  let  us  return, 
and  do  not  weep  any  more  to-night. 
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loFe  1  May  the  holy  mother  watch 
over  our  separated  paths,  and  grant 
that  under  happy  auspices  they  may 
be  again  united." 

Days  followed  of  feasting  and  mirth, 
but  underneath  there  was  a  converse 
current  bearing  on  its  waters  buds  and 
blossoms  of  happiness,  aye,  even  all 
the  greenness  and  beauty  of  life.  In 
the  hours  of  night  white  arms  tossed 
in  unquiet  slumbers,  and  fancy  por- 
trayed in  dreams  ita  vivid  forebodings 
of  the  future. 

The  adventurers  had  set  sail,  and 
amid  grandeur  and  sublimitv,  with 
songs  of  merriment,  and  the  wild,  pas- 
sionate tale  of  enthusiasm,  their  time 
was  passed,  robbed  of  its  weariness. 
But  De-Leon's  mind  was  often  led  by 
a  gentle  monitor,  to  the  heart-breaking 
sorrow  of  his  mother,  and  wife.  Esta 
sought  comfort  and  diversion  from  the 
luxuriant  surroundings  about  her,  but 
the  fragrant  groves,  the  sparkling 
fountains,  and  gardens  that  yielded  a 
thousand  perfumes,  had  each  their 
memories,  and  she  sought  in  vain ; 
her  life-light  was  afar,  and  she  seemed 
to  move  in  some  dim  masquerade,  or 
banquet  hall,  whose  withered  garlands 
spake  only  of  the  past.  At  eventide, 
as  she  walked  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus,  its  glittering  waters  caught  her 
tears  and  bore  them  to  the  distant 
sea. 

Across  the  deep,  upon  the  shores  of 
the  new  world,  foreign  footsteps  are 
again  implanted.  De-Leon  has  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  Spanish  power 
in  the  island  of  Port  Rico.  A  report 
among  the  natives  arouses  all  the  en- 
ergies of  his  nature,  and  he  is  next 
seen  in  his  fruitless  search  for  the 
^Fountain  of  Youth."  Sanguine  in 
the  marvelous  thought,  that  among 
the  Atlantic  Islands  was  a  fountain  of 
such  virtue,  that  whoever  bathed  in 
its  waters  was  endowed  with  immortal 
youth,  he  labored  months  for  its  dis- 
covery. Undue  excitement  and  con- 
stant exposure  hastened  the  ills  for 
which  he  had  hoped  to  find  a  remedy, 
and  a  premature  old  age  settled  upon 
him. 


Great  efforts  are  seldom  fruitless: 
De-Leon*s  search  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  Florida,  v  hose  forests,  inter- 
mingled with  flowering  shrubs,  gave  it 
an  enchanting  prospect  Exhausted 
by  visionary  hopes  and  vain  endeav- 
ors, he  determined  to  make  the  most 
of  this  reality.  Obtaining  authority 
from  the  king  to  lead  an  expedition 
into  Florida,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
equipment  of  a  fleet ;  but  his  constitu- 
tion, broken  and  impaired,  sank  under 
the  incident  fatigue,  before  he  left  the 
shore  of  Cuba.  Disease  fastened  upon 
him,  and  the  hopes  of  the  dreamer 
were  laid  low. 

Behold  the  Chieftan  now  I  By  his 
side  lies  a  helmet,  with  shattered 
plumes,  and  a  blood-besprinkled  ar- 
mor, which  will  henceforth  shield  the 
dead  and  not  the  living.  Rough  war- 
riors are  about  him  with  offices  of 
love,  and  memory  is  his  faithful  guest 
The  visions  that  now  haunt  him  are 
not  of  the  future,  but  of  the  past; 
not  of  the  new  world,  and  its  cheating 
brilliancy,  but  of  the  old,  and  its  re- 
membered loys  —  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  true,  the  loving  and  the  loved. 
His  motber^s  form  passes  before  him, 
and  he  notices  upon  her  brow  the  im- 
press of  night-wakings,  of  grief  and 
tears.  Uis  dark-eyed  Esta  vet  waited 
for  his  coming,  though  the  light  of  her 
eye  was  fading,  and  eager  hope  went 
out,  and  returned  with  drooping  wing. 

He  speaks!  his  faithful  confidant 
Hernando  is  by  his  side.  ^*  Her- 
nando," whispers  the  dying  knight, 
^  bury  me  not  on  the  island  shore,  but 
gird  on  my  armor;  bind  the  helmet 
upon  my  brow,  and  buckle  the  good 
sword  to  my  side ;  then  shroud  me  in 
the  folds  of  my  ancestral  banner,  that 
has  so  .often  waved  over  my  followers 
as  I  led  them  on  to  battle  in  the  val- 
leys of  Leon,  and  bury  me  in  the  sea. 
Should  you  ever  return  to  Spain,  re- 
member all  the  messages  I  have  given 
you  ;  —  take  not  this  miniature  from 
my  bosom,  but  leave  it — in  its  long 
accustomed  place ;  —  tell  them  — " 
his  voice  faltered,  he  gasped,  and 
with    the    words,    « Mother  —  Esta  ** 
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tremUing  on  his  lips,  the  spirit  link 
was  seTBred. 

Within  the  walls  of  Leon  is  a  gor- 
geous tonob,  where  rests  the  noble  an- 
cestrj  of  the  race.  There  lies  the 
broken-hearted  Esta,  and  the  sculp- 
tured marble  by  her  side  tells  the  fate 
of  him  who  sleeps  beneath  the  restless 
depths  of  the  ocean. 

March,  1867. 


MEMORIES. 

BT  JAMSS  O.  PIRCrVAL. 
I. 

Far  twiy  from  the  busy  street, 
Where  heary  hearts  and  weary  feet 
(Hide  along  with  the  noisy  throng, 
From  twinkling  eve  to  early  dawn  — 
Ij  a  cottage  old  yet  dear  to  me, 
As  with  memory's  eye  its  form  I  see. 

II. 
The  trees  before  it,  soft  and  low, 
Snstle  gently  ;  whisper  slow 
As  they  did  in  days  of  yore, 
When  I  played  before  its  door — 
When  my  heart  was  young  and  light, 
,And  the  future  seemed  so  bright. 

in 

Tears  hare  passed  since  that  glad  time, 
And  back  from  many  a  storied  clime 
The  wanderer  comes,  to  see  the  spot  — 
The  only  place  he  ne^er  forgot : 
To  see  Uie  brook,  and  see  Uie  fen, 
To  see  the  meadow,  and  the  glen, 
To  see  the  sun  rise  o^er  the  hill, 
And  sparkle  on  the  bubbling  rill  — 
As  when  a  child  he  passed  the  door, 
It  threw  his  shadows  on  the  floor. 

IV. 
Ah !  as  he  looks  on  every  sprig, 
£ich  leafy  bower  and  crispy  twig. 
His  thoughts  go  back  to  years  gone  by  — 
To  her  who  dwells  in  yonder  sky ; 
And  fiicts  and  faces,  thoughts  and  scenes. 
Crowd  up  before  his  mind  like  dreams. 
And  as  the  breeze  comes  whispering  by, 
And  murmurs  *mongst  the  leaves  a  sigh, 
A  tear  will  struggle  down  his  cheek. 
And  mem'ry^s  voice  will  seem  to  speak. 
And  teD  of  brighter  hours  now  flown  — 
Of  warmer  hearts  from  this  world  gone. 

V. 
Yes,  cottage  old,  thou  Vt  dear  to  me. 
Though  Ume  htu  left  his  trace  on  thee : 
Though  fiices,  forms,  and  scenes  so  fair 
Have  vanished,  like  the  viewless  air, 
JLnd  left  me  but  their  memory  bright, 
Aad  this  &ir  cot  to  teach  their  might. 
BcwALO,  Ftb.  28,  1857. 


STREET  DRESS. 

IT  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
young  ladies  of  our  country  would 
dress  with  more  plainness  and  simplic- 
ity in  the  street  and  at  the  church. 
A  Frenchman  who  had  just  arrived  in 
one  of  our  large  cities,  the  first  morn- 
ing after  his  landing  walked  throug'i 
the  favorite  street  for  promenading. 
On  returning  to  his  hotel  he  inquired 
of  a  lady : 

"Madam,  where  is  the  ball  this 
morning  ? " 

"The  ball!  what  ball?" 

"  I  do  n't  know  what  ball ;  but  you 
Americans  have  one  very  strange  cus- 
tom —  the  ladies  all  go  to  the  ball  be- 
fore dinner ;  some  ride,  more  walk,  all 
dressed  for  the  ball ;  ha !  ha  I  ha ! 
republican  vulgarity." 

In  no  other  civilized  country  do  re- 
putable women  ^sWi  or  ride  out  in 
full  dress.  In  Europe  ladies  do  not  go 
to  church  to  display  their  finery ;  they 
have  other  public  places  where  their 
vanity  may  be  gratified.  Almost  the 
only  arena  for  display  in  many  places 
in  this  country,  unfortunately,  is  the 
holy  sanctuary,  the  place  for  humilia- 
tion and  self-abasement  Gay  as  a 
parterre  of  tulips  and  hyacinths  at  one 
season,  and  waving  with  plumes  like  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  at  another.  Is 
this  a  Christian  assembly  met  to  wor- 
ship God  ?  Not  that  such  an  assem- 
bly should  be  clothed  in  sackcloth,  or 
any  other  peculiar  and  homely  garb; 
but  surely  a  simple  and  unostentatious 
style  of  dress  would  be  far  more  ap- 
propriate. 

On  a  journey  a  plain  dress  is  most 
becoming.  We  form  an  opinion  of 
strangers  from  their  appearance ;  it  is 
the  only  index.  When  a  young  lady 
carries  her  light  silks,  her  embroidery 
and  jewelry,  upon  her  person  in  stage- 
coach, car,  and  steamboat,  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  we 
conclude  that  they  are  her  only  letter 
of  recommendation,  and  there  may  be 
those  to  whom  it  is  sufficient —  Mrs, 
Tuthill. 
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SILENT  INFLUENCE. 

BT  MRS.  H.  1.  O.  AEXT. 

«  TTOW  finely  she  looks  I "  said  Mar- 

XI  garet  Winne,  as  a  lady  swept 
by  them  in  the  crowd ;  "  I  do  not  see 
that  time  wears  upon  her  beauty  at 
all." 

"What,  Bell  Walters!"  exclaimed 
her  companion.  "  Are  you  one  of  those 
who  think  her  such  a  oeauty  ? " 

"  I  think  her  a  very  fine-looking  wo- 
man, certainly,"  returned  Mrs.  Winne; 
"and,  what  is  more,  I  think  her  a  very 
fine  woman." 

"Indeed I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hall, 
"  I  thought  you  were  not  friends." 

"  No  !  "  replied  the  first  speaker  ; 
"  but  that  does  not  make  us  enemies." 

"  But  I  tell  you  she  positively  dis- 
likes you,  Margaret,"  said  Mrs.  Hall. 
"  It  h  only  a  few  days  since  I  knew 
of  her  saying  that  you  were  a  bold, 
impudent  woman,  and  she  did  not 
like  you  at  all." 

"That  is  bad,"  said  Margaret,  with 
a  smile,  "for  I  must  confess  that  I 
like  her." 

"  Well,"  said  her  companion,  "  I  am 
sure  I  could  never  like  any  one  who 
made  such  unkind  speeches  about 
me." 

"  I  presume  she  said  no  more  than 
she  thought,"  said  Margaret,  quietly. 

"Well,  80  much  the  worse,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Hall,  in  surprise.  "I 
hope  you  do  not  think  that  excuses  the 
matter  at  all." 

"Certainly,  I  do.  I  presume  she 
has  some  reason  for  thinking  as  she 
does :  and,  if  so,  it  was  very  natural 
she  should  express  her  opinion." 

"  Well,  you  are  very  cool  and  can- 
did about  it,  I  must  say.  What  rea- 
son have  you  given  her,  pray,  for 
thinking  you  were  bold  and  impu- 
dent?" 

"  None  that  I  am  aware  of^"  replied 
Mrs.  Winne;  "but  I  presume  she 
thinks  I  have.  I  always  claim  her  ac- 
quaintance when  we  meet,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  she  would  much  rather  I 
would  let  it  drop." 

"Why  don't  you,  then?    I  never 


koew  her,  and  never  had  any  desire  for 
her  acquaintance.  She  was  no  better 
than  you  when  you  were  girls,  and  I 
do  n't  think  her  present  g^  fortne 
need  make  her  so  very  scornful." 

"  I  do  not  think  she  exhibits  any 
more  haughtiness  than  nooet  people 
would  under  the  same  circumstances. 
Some  would  have  dropped  the  acquain- 
tance at  once,  without  waiting  for  me 
to  do  it  Her  social  position  is  higher  ' 
than  mine,  and  it  annoys  her  to  have 
me  meet  her  as  an  equal,  just  as  I 
used  to  do." 

"  You  do  it  to  annoy  her,  then  ? " 

"  Not  by  any  means.  I  would  much 
rather  she  would  feel,  as  I  do,  that  the 
difierence  between  us  is  merely  con- 
ventional, and  might  bear  to  be  for- 
gotten on  the  few  occasions  when 
accident  throws  us  together.  But  she 
does  not,  and  I  presume  it  is  natural. 
I  do  not  know  how  my  head  might  be 
turned,  if  I  had  climbed  up  in  the 
world  as  rapidly  as  she  has  done.  As 
it  is,  however,  I  admire  her  too  much 
to  drop  her  acquaintance  just  yet,  as 
long  as  she  leaves  it  to  me." 

"Really,  Margaret,  I  should  have 
supposed  you  had  too  much  spirit  to 
intrude  yourself  upon  a  person  that 
you  knew  wished  to  shake  you  off; 
and  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  admire 
one  that  you  know  to  be  so  proud." 

"  I  do  not  admire  her  on  aocount  of 
her  pride,  .certainly,  though  it  is  a 
quality  that  sits  very  gracefully  upon 
her,"  said  Margaret  Winne ;  and  she 
introduced  another  topic  of  conversa- 
tion, for  she  did  not  hope  to  make  her 
companion  understand  the  motives 
that  influenced  her. 

"  Bold  and  impudent,"  said  Marga- 
ret to  herself,  as  she  sat  alone  in  her 
own  apartment.  "I  knew  she  thought 
it,  for  I  have  seen  it  in  her  look^ ;  but 
she  always  treats  me  well  externally, 
and  I  hardly  thought  she  would  say  it 
I  know  she  was  vexed  with  herself  for 
speaking  to  me  one  day,  when  she  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  her  fashiona- 
ble acquaintances.  I  was  particularly 
ill-dressed,  and  I  noticed  that  they 
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ttared  at  me ;  but  I  had  no  intentioii 
theo  of  throwing  myself  in  ker  way. 
Well,"  the  conUnaed,  masiaffly,  ^*I 
IB  not  to  be  foiled  with  one  rebuff.  I 
know  her  better  than  she  knows  me, 
iorihe  busy  world  has  canvassed  her 
life,  while  they  have  never  meddled 
with  ray  own,  and  I  think  there  are' 
points  of  contact  enough  between  us 

I      for  OS  to  understand  each  other,  if  we 

f     once  found  an  opportunity. 

**  She  stands  m  a  position  which  I 
akall  never  occupy,  and  she  has  more 
power  and  strength  than  I ;  else  she 
bad  never  stood  where  she  does,  for 
ike  has  shaped  her  fortune  by  her  own 
unaided  will  Her  foce  was  not  her 
fiirtaae,  as  most  people  suppose,  but 
her  mind.  She  has  aocomphsned  what- 
efer  she  has  undertaken,  and  she  can 
aeoomplish  much  more,  for  her  re- 
•ooroes  are  far  from  being  developed. 
Tkote  around  her  may  remember,  yet, 
that  she  was  not  always  on  a  footing 
with  tllera ;  but  they  will  not  do  so 
long.  She  will  be  their  leader,  for  she 
was  bom  to  rule.  Yes;  and  she 
queens  it  most  proudly  among  them. 
It  were  a  pity  to  lose  -sight  of  her 
stately,  graceful  dignity.  I  regard 
her  very  much  as  I  would  some  beau- 
tifiil  exotic,  and  her  opinion  of  me  af- 
reets me  about  as  much  as  if  she  were 
the  flower,  and  not  the  mortal. 

**"  And  yet  I  can  never  see  her  with- 
out wishing  that  the  influence  she  ex- 
erts might  be  turned  into  a  better 
channel.  She  has  much  of  good  about 
her,  and  I  think  that  it  needs  but  a 
liw  hints  to  make  life  and  its  respon- 
iibtlities  appear  to  her  as  they  do  to 
me.  I  have  a  message  for  her  ear, 
but  she  must  not  know  that  it  was  ia- 
tended  for  her.  She  has  too  much 
pride  of  place  to  receive  it  from  me, 
aad  too  much  self-confidence  to  listen 
knowingly  to  the  suggestions  of  any 
other  mind  than  her  own.  Therefore, 
I  will  seek  the  societ/  of  Isabel  Walters 
whenever  I  can,  without  appearing  in- 
trusive, until  she  thinks  me  worthy 
her  notice,  or  drops  me  altogether. 
Uj  talent  lies  in  thinking,  but  she  has 
all  the  life  and  energy  I  lack,  and 


would  make  an  excellent  actor  to  my 
thought,  and  would  need  no  mentor 
when  her  attention  was  once  aroused. 
My  usefulness  must  lie  in  an  humble 
sphere,  but  hers,  she  can  carry  it 
wherever  she  will.  It  will  be  enough 
for  my  single  life  to  accomplish,  if,  be- 
yond the  careful  training  of  my  own 
family,  I  can  incite  her  to  a  develop- 
ment of  her  powers  of  usefulness. 
People  will  listen  to  her  who  will  pay 
no  attention  to  me;  and,  besides,  she 
has  the  time  and  means  to  spare, 
which  I  have  not" 

**  Everywhere  in  Europe  they  were 
talking  of  you,  Mrs.  Walters,"  said  a 
lady,  who  had  spent  many  years 
abroad,  **  and  adopting  your  plans  for 
vagrant  and  industrial  schools,  and  for 
the  management  of  hospitals  and  asyl- 
ums. I  have  seen  your  name  in  the  me- 
morials laid  before  government  io 
various  foreign  countries.  You  have 
certainly  achieved  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation. Do  tell  me  how  your  atten- 
tion came  first  to  be  turned  to  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  supposed  you  were 
one  of  our  fashionable  women,  who 
sought  simply  to  know  how  much 
care  and  responsibility  they  could  law- 
fully avoid,  and  how  high  a  social  sta- 
tion it  was  possible  to  attain.  I  am 
sure  something  must  have  happened 
to  turn  your  life  into  so  different  a 
channel." 

"Nothing  in  particular,  I  assure 
you,"  replied  Mrs,  Walters.  "  I  came 
gradually  to  perceive  the  necessity 
there  was  that  some  one  should  take 
personal  and  decisive  action  in  those 
things  that  it  was  so  customary  to  neg- 
lect Fond  as  men  are  of  money,  it 
was  far  easier  to  reach  their  purses 
than  their  minds.  Our  public  chari- 
ties were  quite  well  endowed,  but  no 
one  gave  them  that  attention  that  they 
needed,  and  thus  evils  ha4  crept  in  that 
were  of  the  highest  importance.  My 
attention  was  attracted  to  it  in  my  own 
vicinity,  at  first,  and  others  saw  it  as 
well  as  I,  but  it  was  so  much  of  every- 
body's business,  that  everybody  let  it 
alone.    I  followed  the  example  for  a 
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while,  bat  it  seemed  as  mach  my  dutj 
to  act  as  that  of  any  other  person; 
and  though  it  is  little  I  have  done,  I 
think  that,  in  that  liUle,  I  have  filled 
the  place  designed  for  me  by  Provi- 
den<:e." 

**Well,  really,  Mrs.  Walters,  you 
were  one  of  the  last  persons  I  should 
have  imagined  to  be  nicely  balancing 
a  point  of  duty,  or  searching  out  the 
place  designed  for  them  by  Provi- 
dence. I  must  confess  myself  at 
fault  in  my  judgment  of  character  for 
once." 

**  Indeed,  madam,"  replied  Mrs.  Wal- 
ters, "  I  have  no  doubt  you  judged  me 
very  correctly  at  the  time  you  knew 
me.  My  first  ideas  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  life  were  aroused  by 
Margaret  Winne  ;  and  J  recollect  that 
ray  intimacy  with  her  commenced  af- 
ter you  left  the  country," 

**  Margaret  Winne !  Who  was  she? 
Not  the  wife  of  that  little  Dr.  Winne 
we  used  to  hear  of  occasionally  f 
They  attended  the  same  church  with 
us,  I  believe." 

"  Yes  I  she  was  the  one.  We  grew 
up  together,  and  were  familiar  with 
each  other's  faces  from  childhood ; 
but  this  was  about  all.  She  was  al- 
ways in  humble  circumstances,  as  I 
had  myself  been  In  early  life ;  and,  af- 
ter ray  marriage,  I  used  positively  to 
dislike  her,  and  to  dread  meeting  her, 
for  she  was  the  only  one  of  my  for- 
mer acquaintances  who  met  me  on  the 
same  terms  as  she  had  always  done. 
I  thought  she  wished  to  remind  raj 
that  we  were  once  equals  in  station ; 
but  I  learned,  when  I  came  to  know 
her  well,  how  far  she  was  above  so 
mean  a  thought.  I  hardly  know  how 
I  came  first  to  appreciate  her,  but  we 
were  occasionally  thrown  in  contact, 
and  her  sentiments  were  so  beautiful, 
so  much  above  the  common  stamp, 
that  J  could  ^  not  fail  to  be  attracted 
by  her.  She  was  a  noble  woman. 
The  world  knows  few  like  her.  So 
modest  and  retiring,  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  do  all  the  good  in  the 
world  of  which  she  was  capable,  but 
with  no  ambition  to  shine.    Well  fit-  I 


ted  as  she  was  to  be  an  ornament  in  any 
station  of  society,  she  seemed  perfectly 
content  to  be  the  idol  of  her  own  hm- 
ily,  and  known  to  few  besides.  There 
were  few  subjects  on  which  she  hid 
not  thought,  and  her  clear  percepiooft 
went  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  a  sub- 
ject, so  that  she  solved  simply  many  a 
question  on  which  astute  philosophers 
had  found  themselves  at  &alt  I 
came  at  last  to  regard  her  opinion  al- 
most as  an  oracle.  I  have  often 
thought,  since  her  death,  that  it  was 
her  object  to  turn  my  life  into  that 
channel  to  which  it  has  since  been  de- 
voted, but  I  do  not  know.  I  had 
never  thought  of  the  work  that  has 
since  occupied  me,  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  but  I  can  see  now  how  cau- 
tiously and  gradually  she  led  me 
among  the  poor,  and  taught  me  to 
sjrmpathize  with  their  snfierings,  and 
gave  me,  little  by  little,  a  clue  to  the 
evils  that  had  sprung  up  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  public  charitieA  She 
was  called  from  her  family  in  the 
prime  of  life,  but  they  who  come  af- 
ter her  do  assuredly  rise  up  and  call 
her  blessed.  *  She  has  left  a  fine  fam- 
ily, who  will  not  soon  forget  the  in- 
structions of  their  mother." 

**  Ah,  yes !  there  it  is,  Mrs.  Walters. 
A  woman's  sphere,  after  all,  is  at 
home.  One  may  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  public,  no  doubt,  as  you  have 
done.  But  do  n't  you  think  that,  while 
you  have  devoted  yourself  so  untir- 
ingly to  other  affairs,  you  have  been 
obliged  to  neglect  your  own  faraily,  in 
order  to  gain  time  for  this!  One 
can  not  live  two  lives  at  once,  you 
know." 

"  No,  madam,  certainly  we  can  not 
live  two  lives  at  once,  but  we  can 
glean  a  much  larger  harvest  from  the 
one  which  is  bestowed  upon  us  than 
we  are  accustomed  to  think.  I  do 
not,  by  any  means,  think  that  I  have 
ever  neglected  my  own  family  in  the 
performance  of  other  duties,  and  I 
trust  my  children  are  proving,  by 
their  hearty  co- operation  with  me, 
that  I  am  not  mistaken.  Our  first 
duty,  certainly,  is  at  home,   and   I 
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detennined,  at  the  oatset,  that  noth- 
ing should  call  me  from  the  perform- 
ance of  this  first  charge.  I  do  not 
thbk  any  thing  can  excuse  a  mother 
from  devoting  a  large  portion  of  her 
life  ^  personal  attention  to  the  chil- 
dren God  has  giren  her.  But  I  can 
aarnre  you  that  to  those  things  which 
I  have  done  of  which  the  world  could 
take  eognizance,  I  hare  given  far  less 
time  than  I  used  on«e  to  devote  to 
dress  and  amusem^t  I  found,  bj 
systematizing  every  thing,  that  my 
time  was  more  than  doubled ;  and, 
otftainly,  I  was  £sr  better  fitted  to  at- 
tend properly  to  my  own  family,  when 
By  eyes  were  opened  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  life,  than  when  my  thoughts 
were  wholly  occupied  by  fashion  and 
iii^lay.'' 


MAKE  HOME  HAPPY. 

PARER'^p,  if  you  wish  to  prevent 
your  children  from  falling  into 
practices  and  associations  which  lead 
to  loss  of  health  and  morals,  and  to  a 
premature  grave,  make  hdme  happy. 
The  love  of  home,  as  a  part  of  pa- 
ifQtal  teaching,  forms  the  subject  of 
in  article  in  the  Presbytirian  Maga- 
au ;  and,  we  trust,  that  all  who  read 
it  vill  give  it  adequate  consideration. 
It  is  not  enough  that  our  children 
have  abundant  food  and  clothing,  and 
comfortable  lodgitig.  There  is  a  mo- 
notony about  these  things  which  soon 
tires ;  the  very  absence  of  such  com- 
forts is  an  agreeable  relief  at  any 
time  if  away  from  home.  It  is  a 
eomoion  remark,  that  a  child  eats  al- 
nuMt  as  much  as  a  grown  person,  and 
Bodiing  will  satisfy  a  hungry  child. 
It  is  strikingly  so  with  the  mind ;  it 
miHt  have  food  to  feed  it;  that  food 
b  variety  —  the  variety  of  the  new,  the 
s&known  ;  that  is  whaj  delights  chil- 
<ireB  of  all  ages ;  and  to  gratify  that 
^kafight,  by  presenting  to  their  atten- 
tion, with  moderate  rapidity  of  suc- 
QMion,  what  is  substabtial,  valuable, 
pnetical,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  all  parental  occupations.    And  pa- 


rents should  feel  themselves  constantly 
stimulated  to  efforts  of  this  kind,  by 
the  consideration,  that  if  they  do  not 
hold  these  things  up  to  their  attention, 
their  reverses  will  b^  presented  to 
them  in  endless  combinations,  by  the 
lower  associations  of  the  street  and  of 
the  kitchen. 

The  three  necessities  of  children  are 
food,  exercise,  amusement  They  will 
eat,  they  will  move  about,  they  will  be 
entertained.  The  feeding  of  the  mind 
is.  as  essential  as  the  feeding  of  the 
body,  and  not  half  a  parent's  duty  is 
done  in  securing  house,  and  food,  and 
raiment.  So  far  from  appreciating 
this  mental  necessity,  we  are  too  apt 
to  thwart  their  own  instinctive  efforts 
to  satisfy  it,  by  our  short  and  listless, 
if  not,  indeed,  impatient  and  angry 
answers  to  their  multitudinous  inqui-* 
ries.  Under  such  treatment,  they  soon 
learn  the  uselessness  of  seeking  infor- 
mation from  their  parents,  and  gradu- 
ally seek  it  elsewhere,  ^ith  its  large 
admixture  of  incorrectness,  imperfect- 
ness,  and,  too  often,  viciousness. 

In  our  opinion,  neither  sons  nor 
daughters  should  be  allowed  to  sleep 
away  from  home,  unless  their  parents 
are  with  them.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  such  a  blessing  may  be  secured 
to  ours,  until  the  day  of  marriage.  It 
is  a  true  mother's  love  which  seeks  to 
keep  her  daughter  in  sight  until  supe- 
rior claims  come ;  it  would  save  many 
a  family  from  social  ruin,  and  many  a 
parent's  heart  from  breaking.  As  for 
our  sons,  it  should  be  impressed  upon 
them  that  no  business  is  to  require 
their  attention  and  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  house  after  sundown,  unless 
the  parent  is  along,  as  long  in  their 
teens  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  obedi- 
ence to  such  a  requisition.  And  to 
make  such  obedience  pleasurable,  let  it 
be  the  parents'  study  to  render  home 
inviting,  by  the  cultivation ^of  all  that 
is  courteous  and  kindly,  and  by  the 
large  and  habitual  exercise  of  the  bet- 
ter qualities  of  our  nature,  especially 
those  of  sympathy,  and  love,  and  af- 
fection. 

To  all  parents  we  say  — keep  your 
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children  at  home  as  much,  and  to 
^ther,  as  long  as  it  is  at  all  possiUe 
tor  you  to  do  it.  No  better  plan  can 
be  devised  for  enabling  a  household  to 
grow  up  loving,  and  being  loved,  in  all 
Its  members. 


DIMPLK 

BT  MRS.  C.  H.  GILDKBSLVETC. 

«« Go,  child! 
Fulfill   thj  &tel     Be  —  do  —  bear  —  ud  ilumk 

God  I  •• 
•*  Ko  Btmpleflt  duty  ii  forgot ;  lifb  hath  no  dim  and 

lowly  spot 
That  doth  not  in  her  sunshine  share." 

I  DO  not  see  very  clearly  when  I 
think  of  Dimple.  Even  my  glasses, 
which  are  usually  very  dear,  grow  dim 
and  musty,  and  through  the  happiness 
'before  me,  I  see  the  dear  child  as  we 
found  her  one  summer  morning  on  the 
little  veranda  before  the  cottage  door, 
sleeping,  and  smiling  back  at  the  sun- 
shine that  coquetted  with  her  baby 
lips,  through  the  dancing  leaves  of  the 
rose  vine.  How  eagerly  we  grasped 
her,  and  hurried  into  the  little  old 
parlor,  lest  fi%>me  early  passer-by  should 
covet  or  claim  the  baby  foundling. 
Many  winters  had  come  and  gone, 
and  many  summers  had  faded  away 
with  its  blossoms,  since  James  Middle- 
ton  and  I  knelt  before  the  altar;  but 
God  had  sent  us  no  little  ones  to  glad- 
den our  hearts,  or  sing  beside  our 
hearthstone. 

We  had  longed  for  the  music  of  a 
childish  voice,  but  it  came  not  There 
were  those  who,  poor  in  the  wealth  of 
this  world,  would  have  given  us  one  of 
their  own,  to  love  and  bless  us;  but 
our  selfish  hearts  feared  lest  we  should 
share  with  the  real  parents  the  affec- 
tion we  wished  to  possess  wholly  and 
entirely.  And  so  the  years  passed  on, 
and  we  were  ^*  written  childless." 

But  this  morning  of  which  I  write, 
this  blessed  morning,  it  came.  How 
wonderfully  beautiful  were  its  little 
blue  eyes,  and  its  tiny  doubled  hands 
which  grasped  so  closely  its  rosy  fin- 
ger-ti ps.  Its  li ttle  chubby  feet  cuddled 
up  in  its  fine  warm  blanket,  were  the 


astonishment  of  James  Middleton.  He 
who  pored  over  his  bo(^s,  and  kept 
his  heart  looked  away  from  the  warm- 
ing smiles  and  winning  ways  of  liule 
visitors  who  came  to  the  cottage,  wai 
down  on  his  knees,  with  those  two  lit- 
tle feet  in  his  great  wrinkled  hands, 
and  smiling,  and  cooing  at  the  new 
baby  as  if  it  were  God-sent,  and  was 
henceforth  to  nestle  in  our  lon^ 
hearts.  I  who  had  been  proud  of  his 
dignified  manliness,  his  unbending  de- 
meanor, found  the  tears,  gathered  by  a 
warmer  feeling  than  pride,  were  dim- 
ming his  eyes  as  my  glasses  do  my 
own  this  morning,  as  I  looked  upon 
him.  "It  is  ours,  Mary,"  he  said 
softly,  "  cwr«."  And  he  run  his  fin- 
gers loosingly  through  the  rings  of 
yellow  hair  upon  its  forehead,  and 
kissed  its  fair  round  cheek  in  perfect 
delight 

Our  thoughts  went  out  into  the  dim 
future,  and  the  possibility  that  some 
one  might  in  after  years  clainr  the  dar- 
ling, rose  like  a  ghost  to  frighten  us 
out  of  our  newly  found  happiness.  It 
was  not  poverty  which  gave  us  the 
child,  for  its  wrappings  were  beauWul 
andkK>8tly.  Nothing  but  crime;  and 
our  hearts  shuddered  as  we  thought  it 
could  have  prompted  its  desertion. 
God  forgive  them  !  Should  the  child 
grow  to  womanhood,  its  birth  would 
darken  all  the  future.  It  must  not  be 
known,  never.  And  so  hurrying  Dp 
into  the  farthest  chamber  in  the  house, 
we  hid  the  precious  guest  until  we 
could  decide  what  we  snould  do. 

Middleton  sat  alone  by  the  break- 
fast table  that  noorning,  while  I  watched 
the  babe,  and  then  he,  in  turn,  held  the 
sweet  creature,  while  I  went  through 
a  formula  of  eating.  Our  only  ser- 
vant was  sent  to  town  that  morning 
with  innumerable  errands,  and  in  her 
absence  I  secured  her  another  situa- 
tion, with  an  astonished  neighbor,  who 
was  told  to  her  very  great  amaasement 
that  the  quiet  family  of  James  Middle- 
ton  were  going  to  live  in  the  new 
world  over  the  ocean.  The  cottage 
was  left  with  an  agent,  and  in  two 
weeks,  with  the  assistance  of  a  cousin, 
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who  came  up  from  London  in  the 
night,  and  played  mother  to  the  babe, 
while  we  prepared  for  our  departure. 
We  had  looked  through  our  tears 
upon  our  old  friends  for  the  last  time. 
Neiliierhad  near  kindred  with  whieh  to 
p«rt,  and  our  very  loneliness  in  the 
world  had  drawn  us  closer  to  each 
ether,  and  better  prepared  to  love  the 
tweet  creature  which  lay  in  the  sun- 
shine that  morning. 

It  was  several  months  old  when  it 
came  to  us,  and  could  look  its  wants, 
and  love  out  of  its  round  blue  eyes, 
tnd  laugh — and  such  a  merry,  musical 
laugh  it  was  too;  while  about  its 
nouth,  and  cheeks,  and  chin,  the  dim- 
ples gathered  and  vanished,  chasing 
each  other,  as  you  sometimes  see  the 
Nobeams  follow  after  the  swiftly  fly- 
ing; shadows  on  the  waving  grain- 
ii^ds.  And  so  she  was  called  Dimple. 
We  never  gave  her  another  name,  and 
sever  added  our  own,  for  we  should 
then  bfSng  to  mind  the  painful  remem- 
brance that  she  was  not  born  to  us. 
If  the  few  friends  we  should  make  in 
<mr  new  home,  gave  her  ours,  let  it  be 
so.  The  waves  danced  and  frolicked 
day  after  day,  and  the  stars  looked 
down  smilingly  night  after  night,  while 
the  moon  laughed  and  gamboled  with 
die  crested  waves,  and  silvered  the 
curling  ripples  of  the  restless  waters. 
The  wind  from  our  native  land,  the 
beloved  home  of  our  childhood,  fol- 
k)wed  us  lovingly  week  after  week,  and 
filling  the  snow-white  sails  of  our  fly- 
ing "Sea  Bird,"  and  kissing  and  tint- 
ing the  cheeks  of  our  little  Dimple, 
and  tossing  about  her  yellow  rings  of 
hair,  as  if  it  were  a  human  thing,  and 
wandered  off  from  the  green  islands  as 
asentinel  of  safety  till  the  darling  should 
reach  the  strange  land  whither  we 
were  juumeying. 

We  had  a  few  distant  relatives  who 
had  listened  to  the  golden  legends  of 
wealth,  which  fly  in  the  wind-whispers 
from  the  new  to  the  old  world,  and 
had  gone  before,  and  were  overjoyed 
to  welcome  us.  What  was  their  won- 
der at  seeing  the  child.  Such  a  glori- 
ous creature  she  was,  to  be  sure.    Not 


a  bit  like  its  parents,  they  all  said, 
which  was  stoutly  denied  by  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton,  who  asserted  that  its  eyes  were 
of  Mary's  beautiful  blue,  and  her 
mouth  dimpled  that  same  way  when 
she  was  a  girl.  And  so  the  dear  man 
had  his  own  way  about  it  We  were 
not  content,  lest  our  secret  should 
follow  us  even  here,  and  so  we  trav- 
eled on,  and  on,  over  sea-like  lakes, 
and  proudly  rolling  rivers,  till  the 
world  about  us  looked  like  a  blossom- 
ing ocean,  tinted  like  a  fiallen  rainbow, 
with  the  beauties  of  earth,  sky,  and 
water,  heaving  and  waving  in  its  mar- 
velous loneliness.  Every  flower  cup 
swung  its  perfumed  censor,  to  the 
breeze,  and  looked  up  to  the  watchful 
stars  in  the  night-time,  for  their  food 
of  love-dew,  and  to  the  sunshine  in  the 
morning  for  their  life- nectar.  Fainting 
in  their  excess  of  joy,  they  dropped 
softly  down,  and  slept  at  mid-day. 
Amid  scenes  like  this,  was  it  wonder- 
ful that  Dimple  grew  as  lovely  as  thd 
silent  life  about  her.  Souls  will  take 
an  impress  from  their  surroundings, 
train  and  guide  them  as  you  will. 
She  became  like  the  flowers,  beautiful 
and  pure.  She  knew  where  the  brook 
murmured  its  sweetest  babble,  where 
the  birds  hid  their  nests,  where  the 
buds  opened  first  to  the  welcome  of 
the  spring-time,  but  better  than  all 
else,  she  knew  the  most  secret  entrance 
to  the  heart  of  James  Middleton.  Of 
my  own  it  is  unnecessary  to  write,  for 
what  true  woman  ever  had  it  closed  to 
the  tapping  of  childish  love. 

All  the  accumulated  learning  of  her 
foster  father,  whose  years  h^  been 
spent  amid  the  silent  teachings  of  his 
library,  among  the  embalmed  thoughts 
of  the  immortal,  was  poured  into  the 
expanding  mind  of  his  darling.  On 
she  strode  in  the  dim  histories  of  the 
wonderful  past,  grasped  the  science  of 
uncountable  numbers,  and  dallied  with 
conquered  demonstrations  of  geomet- 
rical figures,  with  a  remarkable  apti- 
tude—  and  yet,  my  glasses  grow 
dimmer  as  I  write  it  —  she  was  none 
the  less  a  sweet,  confiding  girl.  Gen- 
erous, brave,  and  noble  she  was,  yet 
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the  minutest  details  of  those  little 
things  which  make  up  the  sum  of 
home  enjoyments,  never  escaped  her 
notice,  nor  seemed  beneath  her  strict- 
est care. 

One  of  the  popular  lecturers  of  the 
day  has  said  that  he  would  not  press 
a  right-angled  triangle  to  his  bosom, 
nor  yet  a  volume  of  Aristotle,  evi- 
dently thinking  in  his  mighty  wisdom 
.  that  hereafter  his  opinion  would  shut 
out  from  our  institutions  mathematics 
in  all  its  forms.  It  may  be  well,  for 
I  have  lived,  and  James  Middleton  has 
loved  me  without  such  knowledge ;  but 
I  sometimes  envied  Dimple  the  whole 
and  hearty  companionship  of  such  a  man 
who  used  to  turn  for  amusement  in  his 
idle  hours  to  his  friendly  books,  but 
now  she  takes  their  place.  I  think  he 
sometimes  sees  my  dejection  when  I 
find  I  am  incapable  of  understanding 
his  idea9,and  once  he  said,  with  his  dear 
hand  laid  on  my  gray  hair,  "Mary, 
you  have  been  a  gentle,  faithful,  loving 
wife,  and  it  is  not  your  fault  that  we 
are  not  more  companionable.  I  would 
not  pain  you  by  raising  Dimple's  intel- 
lect above  your  own,  were  it  not  to 
save  her  from  the  very  tears  which  lie 
in  your  eyes  now,  my  blessing.  Am  I 
right,  Mary  ? " 

"Always  right,  James, always  right 
God  bless  you  1 "  I  replied ;  and  since 
then  I  have  been  hopeful  for  the  pre- 
cious chiM,  and  sun  my  old  heart  in 
her  light,  and  in  her  happiness. 

Time  sped  on,  and  a  beautiful  village 
had  reared  itself  about  us,  and  the 
church  spires  pointed  their  steady  fin- 
gers upward,  from  the  deep  green 
shades  of  the  oaks,  and  mosses,  which 
in  their  olden  stateliness  reminded  us 
of  the  forests,  whose  swaying  branches 
waved  as  the  only  welcome  we  received 
in  our  new  home.  Warm,  earnest 
hearts  had  thrown  out  their  tendrils 
of  friendship,  and  though  we  repelled 
them  with  a  frigid  reserve,  they  thawed 
our  coldness,  and  grew  to  be  a  part  of 
ourselves. 

How  Dimple  found  room  in  her 
little  heart  for  ^  many  strangers,  and 
how  the  children  of  the  pilgrim  people 


of  this  curious  new  country  found 
their  way  into  it,  was,  and  is  a  mys- 
tery. Strange  people  came  to  look  at 
the  remarkable  beauty  of  nature  which 
surrounded  us.  They  wondered  at  the 
prairie,  which  seemed  to  end  where  the 
sky  rested  the  base  of  its  arch  among 
the  undulating  grasses.  And  more 
than  all,  they  gave  their  admiration  to 
the  forest,  which  ended  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  the  "blossomed  sea,"  by  the 
new  village.  The  spring  seemed  with 
its  pale  green,  and  white  and  red,  the 
gala  dress  of  the  year ;  then  the  sum- 
mer came,  and  the  leafy  mantle  took 
its  soberer  hue  of  dark  green,  as  if  it 
were  not  in  keeping  with  the  midday 
of  its  existence  to  wear  the  drapings  of 
the  spring  time.  But  the  autumn,  the 
dreamy,  hazy,  gorgeously-robed  au- 
tumn, was  superlatively  beautiful.  I 
looked  upon  James  Middleton  with  his 
perfect  figure,  his  curling  locks  silve^ 
mg  in  the  wane  of  years,  and  thought 
that  he  was  like  the  forest, 

"More  beautiftxl  for  growing  old/* 

And  then  Dimple,  she  was  like  the 
spring  when  it  is  verging  into  summer, 
like  —  oh,  I  can  not  tell  you  what  she 
was  like,  for  I  am  an  unlettered  wo- 
man, and  draw  my  comparisons  from 
all  I  see  about  me,  and  nothing  is  so 
lovely  to  me  as  this  sweet  child,  which 
came  to  sleep  in  the  sunshine  that 
morning,  and  to  warm  and  beautify 
our  lonely  home.  Did  a  mother  ever 
measure  the  extent  of  the  blessing 
a  child  brought  to  the  heart  and 
hearth  ?  Nay;  except  she  saw  it  sleep- 
ing amid  the  moss  and  flowers  of  the 
churchyard,  with  naught  of  their  pres- 
ence to  bless,  save  memories,  tolling, 
tolling,  tolling,  forever  of  the  past,  and 
hope  pluming  its  wings  for  the  Pearly 
Gates,  where  the  truant  blessing  en- 
tered. 

Dimple  had  seen  twenty  years  since 
that  morning  in  merry  England,  when 
the  shadows  came  down  heavily  upon 
us.  The  winter  had  been  long  and 
cold,  the  summer  hot  and  dry.  The 
rain,  the  dripping,  sparkling  rain,  fell 
not  for  many  long  weary  months,  and 
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the  withered  trees  scarcely  unrolled 
their  leafj  langs  to  the  burning,  fe- 
tid air.  Fevers,  blistering,  merciless 
fevers,  rolled,  and  seethed  and  hissed 
through  the  veins  of  the  suffering 
rillagers.  The  pale  watchers  con- 
trasted fearfully  with  the  crimsoned 
ferer-strickeu.  We  never  thought  of 
ourselves,  only  that  Dimple  might  be 
alone,  or  that  she  might  die. 

As  the  epidemic  spread  itself  from 
hearthstone  to  hearthstone,  the  watch- 
ers became  less  and  less,  and  our  child, 
who  had  kept  herself  from  the  conta- 
fion  by  the  imperative  command  of 
her  father,  grew  more  and  more  rest- 
less under  the  mandate.  One  mom- 
iiig  she  came  and  knelt  to  her  father, 
and  implored  him  to  let  her  go  forth, 
and  soothe  the  suffering,  and  care  for 
the  friendless,  but  the  whole,  unbound- 
less  love  he  bore  the  child  took  the 
wild  shape  of  fear,  and  answered,  '*No, 
Dimple,  no  1 " 

Tlie  child  rose  to  her  feet,  and  stood 
with  folded  arms,  and  a  sorrowful  but 
nnconquerable  determination  upon  her 
&ce,  said,  "  If  I  must  disobey  you,  re- 
member it  ifi  because  my  heart  tells 
me  there  is  no  alternative."  Then 
pointing  her  white  hand  upward,  and 
R>l  lowing  it  with  her  eyes,  added, 
'^He  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb." 

Her  father  had  long  watched  the 
smoldering  fearlessness  in  her  charac- 
ter, and  now  that  it  had  blazed  out,  he 
reached  up  his  arms,  and  took  her  to 
his  bosom,  and  with  white  quivering 
lips,  said,  "Naught  but  death  shall 
part  us  all ;  '*  and  so  we  unbound  the 
sdfish  coil  about  us,  and  went  forth 
wherever  the  wail  of  suffenng  called. 
The  skies  had  seemed  like  brass,  and 
the  earth  —  the  beautiful  prairie,  like 
an  interminable  sheet  of  lead.  Water, 
water,  was  the  burden  of  every  tale  of 
woe,  and  none  nearer  than  two  long 
miles,  and  there  only  a  sufficiency  for 
man,  while  the  few  famishing  beasts 
still  remaining,  were  panting  in  sufier- 
iag  uselessness.  Dimple's  lithe  limbs 
b<^  her  over  the  forest  path  night 
and  morning,  with  her  burden  of  the 


crystal  treasure,  and  spent  the  noon- 
tide in  preparing  food,  which  far-off 
benevolence  had  sent  to  our  empty 
storehouses.  James  Middleton  and  I 
went  from  bouse  to  house,  cooling  the 
lips  of  the  thirsty,  and  closing  the  eyes 
of  those  whom  the  Death  angel  had 
called  to  rest  beside  the  River  of  Life. 

One  other,  the  young  pastor,  braved 
the  pestilence,  and  triumphed  over 
the  promptings  of  his  desire  to  flee  to 
his  far-off  paternal  home,  at  the  ap- 
peal  of  anxious  affection.  In  the 
night,  when  nature  called  loudest  for 
rest,  he  was  abroad,  and  his  soothing 
voice  and  earnest  hopeful  prayers  en- 
couraged the  desponding,  and  calmed 
the  last  moments  of  the  dying.  Dur- 
ing the  long,  sultry  days,  he  gathered 
strength  for  the  approaching  night. 
Wherever  he  went  he  heard  blessiuffs 
called  down  on  the  head  of  Dimple 
Middleton,  and  silently  the  young  pas- 
tor's heart  responded  —  amen  !  Per- 
haps this  proof  of  womanly  nature  in 
Dimple  may  have  encouraged  him  to 
be  firm  in  his  resolves  to  remain  at  his 
post  of  duty. 

He  had  seen  and  loved  her  for  two 
years,  but,  alas,  for  the  prejudices  of  a 
lifetime,  he  could  not  marry  a  learned 
woman  —  one  who  had  been  taught 
none  of  the  "  accomplishments  "  pecu- 
liar to  this  generation  of  girls.  She 
knew  Greek,  Latin,  and  even  Hebrew, 
but  could  not  paint  in  either  water 
colors,  or  oil ;  could  not  play  (vex)  the 
piano  forte,  or  chatter  bad  French. 
She  could  survey  a  quarter  section, 
but  could  not  embroider  a  smoking 
cap.  These  were  to  him  unpardona- 
ble blemishes  in  her  character.  Not 
so  much  did  he  regret  what  she  did 
not  know  as  what  she  did.  No  one 
could  ever  feel  more  sensibly,  or  sensi- 
tively her  deficiencies  than  I,  but  how 
could  she  learn  them  in  this  far-away 
place  ?  I  could  not  teach  what  I  did 
not  know,  neither  could  her  poor  fa- 
ther. 

William  Granger  and  his  brothers 
had  been  sent  to  Yale,  and  his  sisters 
to  the  dancing  master.  He  had  taken 
in  his  father  8  peculiar  notions,  and 
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wben  he  had  seen  Dimple  with  her  lit- 
tle straw  hat  romping  with  the  village 
ehildren,  or  trimming  the  flowers  m 
the  garden  at  home,  he  felt  that  she 
was  a  true  woman,  despite  the  mathe- 
matics and  Hebrew,  but  in  his  own 
library  his  £ftther's  old  warning,  ^Be- 
ware of  learned  women,  my  son,"  dis- 
pelled the  charming  vision  of  a 
parsonage  with  Dimple  Middleton  to 
Hiake  it  beautiful.  And  so  the  dream 
came  and  went,  vibrating  like  a  pen- 
dulum between  pleasure  and  regret — 
between  Dimple  aod  Hebrew.  Now 
when  the  great  trial  came,  when  strong 
men  were  bowed,  and  nerveless,  and 
womanly  women  desparingly  inactive, 
she,  the  spoilt  ^rl,  was  lion-hearted 
to  do,  and  meek  to  suffer.  She  had 
strength  for  the  weak,  tears  for  the 
mourner,  and  better  than  all,  she  could 
direct  in  her  calm  judgment  the  best 
method  of  relief  in  this  their  great  ca- 
lamity. If  we  loved  her  before,  we 
venerated  her  now,  and  so  did  Mr. 
Granger;  but,  as  he  afterward  said, 
his  heart  told  him,  "  Not  now,  she  will 
not  hear  me  yet" 

At  length  the  clouds  gathered,  the 
tempest  swept  down  upon  us,  and  the 
blessed  rain  fell  on  many  an  upturned 
waiting  face,  whose  lips  sent  up  a 
thanksgiving  to  the  blackened  heav- 
ens, and  the  Ruler  thereof.  From  that 
day  the  health-flush  came  back  to  the 
cheeks  of  our  neighbors,  and  hope  to 
their  bosoms.  The  people  whom  the 
harvest  had  blest,  sent  of  their  abun- 
dance, and  peace  and  happiness  was 
coming  back  to  us,  when  Dimple^s  face 
grew  crimson  with  the  wasting  fever. 
Oh,  how  we  prayed  over  our  darling ; 
how  we  lamented  that  we  had  let  her 
breathe  in  the  cont^on  from  the  sti- 
fled rooms  of  her  neighbors ;  but  her 
reproachful  looks  stilled  our  mnrmur- 
ings,  while  her  trustiug  words  bade  us 
seek  submission  where  the  dear  child 
had  found  it 

William  Granger  watched  with  us 
during  these  dark  days,  for  there  were 
none  strong  enough  of  our  old  friends 
yet  to  repay  their  debt  to  our  darling. 
When  the  writhinga  of  remorseless 


pain  contort  every  muscle — when  ev- 
ery nerve  seems  bared  to  the  approach 
of  suffering,  and  the  spirit  grows  care- 
less of  its  time  of  sojourn,  or  peihapa, 
becomes  impatient  to  flee  to  the  Haven 
of  weary  souls,  the  true  elements  of 
our  nature  manifest  themselves.  Dim- 
ple only  thought  of  those  who  were 
weary  with  continual  sleeplessness, 
and  whose  eves  ached  for  the  refresh- 
ing tears  of  hope.  Less  and  less  grew 
the  chances  of  her  recovery,  and  her 
lips  were  still  as  if  the  seal  of  death 
were  upon  them,  and  silence  was  to  be 
forever  after  the  sentinel  which  watched, 
lest  that  which  had  been  the  music  of 
our  lives,  should  agab  burst  forth.  . 

James  Middleton  sat  with  his  face 
bowed,  to  this  great  ffrief  which  came 
so  crushingly  upon  him.  Of  myself 
I  only  remember  that  my  heart  bled 
for  the  bowed  man  more  than  for  my 
own  utter  desolation.    William  Gran- 

fer  knelt  bv  the  bedside,  with  his  fore- 
ead  on  the  cold  hand  of  Dimple, 
while  the  hush  seemed  as  if  we  were 
listening  for  the  angels  to  come  for 
her,  when  he  raised  his  voice  in  prayer 
for  the  peace  of  the  departing  spirit 
He  confessed  his  great  sia  in  making 
her  his  shrine,  his  idol.  He  begged 
forgiveness  for  placing  Dimple  fore- 
most in  all  his  plans  of  coming  life, 
and  making  her  his  all  in  all  of  foture  ' 
happiness.  He  returned  her  to  the 
Hand  that  gave  her,  and  asked  the 
same  consolation  for  us  all  that  he  de- 
sired for  herself. 

When  his  prayer  was  ended,  we 
raised  our  heads  to  look  at  Dimple^s 
face,  and  the  light  had  come  back  to 
her  beautiful  eyes,  and  a  smile,  with 
more  than  its  olden  sweetness,  lay 
upon  her  lips.  She  looked  tenderly 
and  lovingly  to  her  fother  and  mother, 
but  *t  was  only  glances,  for  they  rested 
on  the  kneeling  figure  by  her  side,  and 
James  Middleton  and  his  poor  Mary 
knew  that  the  c-hild's  love  would  never 
again  be  wholly  ours  even  if  she  were 
spared  us.  And  so  the  light  came 
back  to  us,  and  we  felt  Uiat  our  great 
trial  had  secured  us  two  children,  in- 
stead of  bearing  our  all  away. 
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The  winter  sped  on,  and  little  of  mj 
Qsiml  amoant  of  womanly  duties  were 
aooomplished,  for  my  eyes  would  get 
too  dim  to  see.  Dimple,  with  her  sew- 
ing, piftsed  the  winter  evenings,  and 
many  needless  stitches  found  their 
place  in  her  cunningly  made  wardrobe, 
while  William  Granger  read  wonder- 
fiiUy  interesting  books  to  her,  and 
James,  which  I  could  not  understand ; 
nor  did  I  much  wish  to  do  so,  as  my 
&ncy  was  so  busy  weaving  the  web  of 
my  darling's  future  life.  Oh,  how 
bnght  the  threads  all  were  I 

Then  the  blossom-laden  May  came, 
and  William  Granger's  father  and 
mother  were  with  us,  that  they  might 
see  their  son,  their  best  beloved  of  all 
th«  children,  wedded.  I  can  imagine 
how  Mrs.  Granger's  anxiety  must  have 
Slide  her  watchful  of  her  son's  affi- 
anced bride.  The  old  gentleman  saw 
the  Toang  girl  flit  about  the  house, 
careful  of  the  comfort  of  every  one,  and 
attending  to  her  womanly  duties  with 
QDusual  precision  for  one  of  her  years, 
and  his  old  heart  opened  to  her  and 
loTed  her  dearly.  The  mother  was 
ebanoed  with  her,  and  told  her  son  of 
his  wonderful  good  fortune  in  securing 
a  woman  who  was  satisfied  and  con- 
teat  with  wifely  and  womanly  duties, 
and  let  the  mysteries  of  the  lettered 
vorld  alone.  She  could  not  quite 
analyze  the  smile  with  which  he  an- 
%weted  her  gratulatlons,  but  under- 
stood it  afterward. 

Tlie  evening  before  the  marriage,  a 
carious  Greek  inscription  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  one  of  the  new  books  upon  tne 
table,  attracted  the  elder  Mr.  Gran- 
gers notice,  and  he  asked  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton  to  translate  it,  as  he  was  not 
cooreraant  with  the  language.  In 
^e  absence  of  his  fflassea  he  called 
Dimple,  as  he  had  onen  done  before, 
to  read  for  him.  The  girl  modestly 
rendered  the  literal  meaning,  and 
fitted  from  the  room,  with  the  won- 
dering eyes  of  her  future  father-in-law 
ibllowing  her  receding  figure,  as  if  he 
Taa  not  sure  she  was  a  real  person  but 
a  moment  before.  William,  who  had 
entered  in  time,  saw  his  father's  bewil- 


dered look,  and  laughingly  exclaimed, 
**  You  don't  know  the  half  yet,  father; 
she  reads  Hebrew  too,  and  could  cal* 
culate  an  eclipse  a  thousand  years  from 
this."  Not  a  word  spoke  the  father 
in  reply.  But  when  Dimple  came 
back  again,  he  put  his  arms  about  her, 
threw  her  long  curls  off  from  her 
brow,  and  kissed  it. 

To-day,  the  birds  are  singinff,  and 
the  peach  blossoms  throw  their  in* 
cense  on  the  warm  air,  and  shake 
their  white  falling  leaves  on  the  gar- 
den walk  over  which  Dimple  and 
William  just  went  hand  In  hand,  out 
on  the  path  they  are  henceforth  to 
tread  side  by  side.  She  was  a  bud  of 
promise  when  she  came  to  us,  and 
well  has  she  fulfilled  her  mission. 
She  is  no  helpless  child  now,  but  a 
woman,  true  to  all  the  sweet  and  holy 
instincts  of  her  nature,  yet  armed  and 
prepared  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
changeful  life.  She  would  be  no  use- 
less thing  if  thrown  upon  the  turbid 
tide  of  life  alone,  for  she  has  that 
within  herself  which  could  carve  her 
way  to  independence  of  {he  cold  char- 
ities of  the  world.  And  jet,  like  Mary 
Middleton,  like  poor  ignorant  me,  she 
would  love  best  to  nestle  down  by  her 
own  fireside,  loving  and  beloved ; 
guided,  rather  than  guiding  her  dear 
ones  far  from  the  crowded  ways  of 
life. 

God  bless  you,  my  darling,  and  the 
one  you  have  chosen ;  and  hasten  the 
time  when  you  shall  sit  again  by  our 
lonely  hearthstone,  and  cheer  our  old 
hearts  by  your  merry  music.  Your 
old  father  looks  still  down  the  gar- 
den-walk, and  wonders  if  it  really  is 
the  constant  fidling  of  the  peach  blos- 
soms which  blinds  his  eyesight.  And 
mine  are  so  dim  that  I  can  not  tell 
him.  The  sunlight  looks  as  it  did 
twenty  years  ago ;  just  as  bright,  just 
as  frolicsome  with  the  rose  vines,  and 
it  peers  in  just  as  laughingly  upon  our 
old  faces  as  it  did  then,  and  we  — 
there  are  more  wrinkles,  a  more  sil- 
very shade  to  our  hair,  but  our  hearts 
are  as  young  and  warm,  and  our  love 
as  fresh  and  strong  as  then.    Why 
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need  we  grow  old  ?  Let  the  spirit  go 
back  to  paradise  as  true  and  pure  as 
when  it  came  in  the  far-off  long  ago, 
blest  and  blessing  all. 


OUR  FATHER. 

'T  WAS  a  fair  summer  eye, 
And  from  the  brow  of  night,  a  diamond 

crown 
Sent  a  bright  flood  of  starry  radiance  down ; 

And  where  the  fwries  weave 
Their  elfln  tales,  within  the  garden  grore, 
Or  thread  the  silent  dance  in  dim  alcove, 

The  light  crept  timidly. 
It  stole  across  a  vine-wreathed  portico  — 
Across  the  window-all,  and  the  sweet  flow 

Of  voices  glad  and  free,         ... 
Welcomed  the  moonbeam  as  it  touched  the 

floor; 
And  the  white  rose  beside  the  open  door. 

Glanced  in  upon  the  scene, 
And  threw  its  incense  on  the  reverent  ^r. 
As  a  young  throng  knelt  in  the  evemng 
prayer, 

With  holy  hearts  I  ween. 
And  from  each  lifted  spirit  there  wrose 
The  woids  — "  Our  Father."    So  they  sought 
repose, 

And  angels  left  the  throne 
Where  the  All-Father  ats,  and  watched  their 

couch. 
And  kept  them  safe  from  every  evil  touch,— 

From  the  dark  angePs  frown. 

A  prisoner  in  his  cell  — 
The  trace  of   guilt    upon  his  sm-wrought 

brow, 
And  in  his  eye  the  gloomy  Ught  of  woe  — 

Lists  to  the  vesper  ben : 
The  stony  floor  re-echoes  his  slow  tread. 
The  cold  gray  walls  no  beam  of  comfort 
shed  — 
His  spirit  knows  no  peace. 
The  jeweled  manUe  night  hath  thrown  o  er 

earth, 
Her  crown  of  glory,  hath  but  htUe  worth 

To  him  who  seeks  release ; 
Not  from  the  dungeon's  damp  and  dark  recess. 
Not  from  the  lounging,  feinting  weanness 

That  lies  upon  his  soul; 
But  from  the  discord  that  his  sm  hath  flung 
Over  the  spirit-lyre,  that  should  have  sung 

With  ha  monies  that  roU 
Far  up  the  glowing  pathway  to  the  skies. 
Up  to  the  towers  whose  burning  hghts  arise, 

To  guide  the  wanderer; 
And  80  hi  cries -"Our  Father  I"  and  a 

tone 
So  ftiU  of  love  all  sin  is  overthrown, 
omes  on  the  laden  air. 
Our  Father      Yes,  we  know 
Who  giveth  rest  in  every  weary  hour, 


We  know  who  hath  o'er  life  and  death  the 
power, 
Who  guides  the  high  and  low ; 
And  when  our  path  is  rough,  and  dark,  and 

strange. 
On  the  tossed  sea,  or  o'er  the  mountain 
range, 
Where  clouds  forever  rest. 
Still  bend  we  toward  thy  throne,  and  seek 

thy  grace, 
Still  plead  with  childish  freedom  for  a  place 
Among  the  pure,  the  blest.  ^ 

"  Doubtless  thou  art  our  Father !     Israel 
May  not  record  our  names,  yet  we  miy 
dwell 
Beneath  thy  shadowing  love. 
The  guileless  heart  of  childhood  hath  thj 

name  — 
"  Our  Father  I  "  traced  as  with  a  living  flame 

From  the  bright  shrines  above. 
Upon    the    soul's    fair  tablet:    guilt  hath 

sought 
By  this  pure  talisman,  so  richly  fraught 

With  wealth  of  gospel  love. 
To  reach  thy  holy  courts,  and  bathe  withm 
The  crystal  waters  which  shall  cleanse  from 
sin  — 
From  stain  forevermore ! 
March,  1857. 


THINK  OF  ME,  FRIEND. 

BT  ADA  F.   PALMER. 

Whiw  pleasure  with  its  gem  bright  wmg8 
About  thy  way  a  radiance  flings, 
When  hope,  and  joy,  and  spirits  light 
Are  all  around  thy  festal  bright ; 
When  sorrow's  clouds  are  gathering  dim. 
And  grief  its  dark  plumes  wreathing  in  — 
Think  of  me  then. 

When  o'er  the  page  with  wisdom  fraught, 
Or  of  the  lighter  gems  of  thought 
You  silent  muse,  entranced  the  while ; 
When,  with  a  calm,  reflective  smile, 
A  retrospection  back  you  cast 
On  varied  scenes  of  all  the  past  — 
Think  of  me  then. 

When  *mid  the  happy  group  at  home, 
Or  far  away  you  lightly  roam. 
While  listening  to  the  poet's  theme,  ,, 

Or  wrapt  perchance  in  "love's  young  drearo, 
When  life  seems  all  that's  good  and  fiur, 
With  naught  of  grief  or  naught  of  care  — 
Think  of  mc  then. 

When  in  the  sacred  hour  of  prayer 
You  call  upon  our  Father's  care, 
To  aid  you  m  the  ills  of  life. 
The  spirit's  long  and  weary  strife, 
Forget  not  then  my  wished  for  share, 
Room  in  thy  heart  and  in  thy  prayer— 
Think  of  me  then. 
Marchy  1857. 
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MADAM  GUYON. 

BT  MB8.  a  A.  HALBCRT.  ^ 

THOSE  who  study  the  history  of 
France  in  the  eighteenth  centnry 
odIt  through  the  medium  of  its  court 
iDd  monarch,  are  apt  to  form  exag- 
gerated ideas  of  the  depravity  of  the 
times.  Louis  XIV.,  magnificent,  pros- 
perous selfish,  and  profligate,  sur- 
rounded by  gay  revelers,  who  danced 
in  his  splendid  saloons,  drank  his 
cosily  wines,  and  served  to  gild  the 
pomp  of  royalty,  was  but  a  partial  ex- 
pooent  of  the  people  at  large.  The 
diseolateness  of  the  court  was  mourned 
not  only  in  hermit's  cells  and  by  cot- 
ter's firesides,  but  there  were  a  noble 
company,  whose  rank  and  oflBcial  po- 
sition drew  them  directly  within  the 
durmed  circle,  who  never  yielded  to 
ib  seductions  —  princes,  dukes,  and 
duchesses,  who  maintained  their  integ- 
rity in  the  midst  of  splendid  vice,  and 
talked  softly  before  God.  Even  in 
Paris,  where  Folly  kept  constant  car- 
niyal,  there  were  some  interior  circles, 
like  eddies  in  the  tide,  where  religion, 
in  its  personal  relations  to  l^e  soul, 
fanned  the  most  attractive  theme  of 
eoDTeraation.  In  this  age  and  nation, 
and  in  the  bosom  of  the  holy  Catholic 
diarch,  whose  eldest  son  Ix>ui8  was 
proud  to  style  himself,  a  great  relig- 
leu  movement  arose,  destined  to  form 
an  epoch  in  ecclesiastical  history. 
This  movement  having  the  vital  doc- 
trines of  Protestantism  at  its  base,  is 
eiosdy  associated  with  the  remarkable 
toman  whose  life  we  propose  to  re- 
new. 

Jeanne  Marie  Bouvi£resDe  La  Mothe 
^^  horn  in  Montargis,  France,  April 
W,  1648.  Her  parents  were  nobly 
connected,  and  possessed  considerable 
tealth.  Her  father,  who  bore  the 
^e  of  Seigneur,  was  a  leading  citizen, 
*^  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  an  honor- 
jWe  and  truly  religious  man.  Both 
ner  parents  had  children  by  former 
pwnages,  so  that  the  united  house- 
kold  was  quite  large. 

When  two  and  one-half  years  old 
*«anne  Marie  was  placed,  according 
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to  the  custom  of  the  age,  with  the 
Ursulines,  a  sisterhood  who  make  the 
education  of  young  girls  their  especial 
care.  For  some  reason  not  explained, 
she  was  soon  taken  home  again,  and 
remained  there,  chiefly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  servants,  till  she  was  four 
years  old.  She  was  next  sent  to  the 
]Benedictine  Convent,  and  entrusted  to 
the  special  care  of  the  Duchess  of 
Montbasin.  This  lady  had  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  the  sprightly  little  girl, 
and  begged  that  she  might  have  her 
company  during  her  rengious  retire- 
ment 

The  atmosphere  of  devotion  by 
which  she  was  here  surrounded  had  a 
great  influence  on  this  imaginative 
child.  "  Young  as  I  was,"  she  says, 
^I  loved  to  hear  of  God,  to  be  at 
church,  and  to  be  dressed  in  the  habit 
of  a  little  Nun.**  She  often  stole  from 
her  little  companions  to  join  in  the 
chants  and  devotions  of  the  Sisters, 
and  earnestly  declared  that  ^  she  was 
ready  to  become  a  martyr  for  God." 
Her  mates,  secretly  piqued,  resolved 
to  test  this  boasted  sanctity.  They 
told  her  that  God  had  really  called 
her  to  martyrdom.  Arranging  a  room 
with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  death, 
they  led  her  thither  with  awful  solem- 
nity, having  previously  permitted  her 
to  say  her  prayers.  She  firmly  be- 
lieved that  her*  last  hour  had  come, 
and  prepared  to  meet  death  with  a 
brave  heart  Kneeling  upon  a  cloth 
laid  to  receive  her  blo^,  sne  bent  her 
head  to  receive  the  blow.  But  when 
she  saw  the  terrible  knife  suspended 
over  her  head,  her  courage  suddenly 
gave  way,  and  she  exclaimed,  ^  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  die  without  the  con- 
sent of  my  father ! "  Of  course  the 
would-be-martyr  had  to  bear  many  re- 
proaches from  her  triumphant  com- 
|>anion8 ;  but  her  own  heart  made  her 
still  severer  reproaches,  and  she  lost 
all  confidence  in  her  good  estate. 

Joanne  was  a  very  delicate  child, 
and  had  frequent  attacks  of  sickness 
which  suspended  her  studies.  Un- 
doubtedly her  parents  erred  in  per- 
mitting their  delicate  and  imaginative 
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daughter  to  leave  home  at  all.  Her 
mind  was  developing  with  a  precocious 
rapidity,  and  her  education  should 
have  been  postponed  to  a  much  later 
period.  But  the  French  mother  never 
thought  of  invading  time-honored  cus- 
toms. She  suffered  her  little  one  to 
be  taken  from  her  at  the  tenderest 
age,  and  committed  to  the  sole  man- 
agement of  some  religious  sisterhood. 
It  was  thus  that  Holy  Mother  church 
entwined  her  aims  around  the  babe  in 
its  cradle,  and  molded  its  pliant  nature 
as  she  would. 

At  the  age  of  six  Jeanne  was  re- 
committed to  the  care  of  the  Ursulines, 
and  placed  under  the  special  guidance 
of  her  paternal  half-sister,  who  was  a 
teacher  in  the  community.  This  ex- 
cellent lady  undertook  with  alacrity 
the  charge  of  her  young  sister,  and 
treated  her  with  the  fi^reatest  affection. 
She  heard  her  recitations,  aided  her  in 
her  devotions,  and  bestowed  upon  her 
unwearied  attention.  '^  Under  her 
care,"  says  Madam  Guy  on  in  her  auto- 
biography, **  I  soon  became  mistress  of 
most  of  those  things  which  were  suita- 
ble for  me;  so  much  so  that  many 
grown  persons,  of  some  rank  and  fig- 
ore  in  the  world,  could  not  have  exhib- 
ited such  evidences  of  proficiency  and 
knowledge  as  I  did." 

When  she  was  nearly  eight  years 
old,  she  was  sent  for  by  her  fatl^r  to 
make  a  short  visit  On  reaching  home 
she  found  there  Henrietta,  the  widowed 
queen  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  then 
in  exile,  and  residing  in  a  French  con- 
yent.  This  unfortunate  princess  was 
then  on  an  excursion  to  Montargis,  and 
honored  Mr.  De  La  Mothe  with  a  visit 
His  daughter  thus  describes  the  inter- 
view : 

'*My  father  k)ld  the  aueen's  con- 
fessor that  if  he  wanted  a  little  amuse- 
ment he  might  entertain  himself  with 
me,  and  proposed  me  some  questions. 
He  tried  me  with  some  very  difficult 
ones,  to  which  I  returned  such  correct 
answers,  that  he  carried  me  to  the 
queen  and  said  ta  her, '  Your  majesty 
must  have  some  diversion  with  this 
cbild.^    She  also  tried  me,  and  was  so 


well  pleased  vrith  my  lively  answers, 
and  my  manners,  that  she  not  only  re- 
quested my  father  to  place  me  with 
her,  but  urged  her  proposition  with  no 
small  importunity,  assuring  him  that 
she  would  take  particular  care  of  me, 
and  going  so  far  as  to  intimate  that 
she  would  make  me  Maid  of  Honor  to 
the  princess,  her  daughter.  Her  de- 
sire for  me  was  so  great  that  the  re- 
fusal of  m?  father  evidently  disobliged 
her.  Doubtless  it  was  God  who  caused 
this  refusal,  and  who  in  doin^  so  turned 
off  the  stroke  which  might  have  prob- 
ably intercepted  my  salvation." 

In  her  eleventh  year  Jeanne  was 
sent  to  a  Dominican  convent,  where 
an  important  incident  occurred.  Con- 
trary to  usual  custom,  a  Bible  was  left 
in  her  chamber.  She  seized  it  eagerly, 
and  read  it  with  so  much  attention, 
that  she  could  soon  repeat  the  histori- 
cal parts.  Su(ih  was  her  interest,  that 
all  her  other  avocations  were  laid  aside, 
that  she  might  devote  herself  day  and 
night  to  the  Sacred  Volume ;  still,  it  is 
not  probable  that  she  regarded  it  in 
any  other  light  than  that  of  a  wonder- 
ful and  fascinating  history. 

After  a  pupilage  of  eight  months  at 
the  convent,  she  returned  home.  Her 
father  was  now  desirous  thatehe  should 
obey  the  injunctions  of  the  church  by 
partaking  of  the  Sacrament  With 
special  reference  to  this  solemn  event, 
she  was  placed  for  preparatory  train- 
ing at  the  Ursuline  convent  Under 
the  instructions  of  the  good  sisters, 
her  early  seriousness  returned,  and  she 
resolved  on  **  giving  herself  to  the 
Lord  in  good  earnest"  She  received 
the  Eucharist  with  solemn  confesdon 
and  ^eat  emotion,  and  evidently 
thought  she  had  made  a  life-long  con- 
.  secration  of  herself  to  God. 

Soon  after,  all  these  serious  impres- 
sions passed  away,  and  the  fair  young 
penitent  returned  to  the  world.  It  is 
not  often  that  life  offers  higher  attrac- 
tions than  it  did  to  Mademoiselle  Pe 
La  Mothe.  The  rank  and  position  of 
her  family  entitled  her  to  hi^h  consid- 
eration in  any  circle  beneath  royalty. 
She  had  already  begun  to  develop  that 
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beaoty  for  whioh  8he  was  afterward 
80  filmed,  and  her  wit  and  vivacity 
gained  the  applause  of  all  her  friends. 
She  finished  her  school  education  some 
time  in  her  twelfth  year.  Incomplete 
as  it  must  have  been  according  to  the 
proent  standard,  it  embraced  every 
thing  then  deemed  necessary  to  a 
young  lady  of  rank  in  France.  She 
afterward  felt  its  deficiencies,  and 
soiurht  to  repair  .them  by  a  course  of 
stadj. 

About  this  time  an  incident  occurred 
which  brought  back  her  serious  de- 
pressions with  great  power.  Her 
coosio,  De  Toissi,  was  about  to  em- 
bark on  a  mission  to  Cochin  China. 
Pissing  through  Montargis  he  stopped 
I  few  hours  at  his  uncle's.  Jeanne 
was  absent,  and  did  not  see  him,  but 
the  account  she  received  of  his  holy 
xeal  and  sweet  piety  vividly  impressed 
her  feelings.  Sh^  contrasted  her  own 
selfish,  thoughtless  life,  without  aim  or 
porpose  with  the  devotion  of  the 
joung  missionary.  "  What  1 "  she  ex- 
claimed ;  *'  am  I  the  only  one  in  our 
fiunily  to  be  lost  1 " 

Once  more  she  renewed  her  vows, 
tod  commenced  a  rigid  course  of  dis- 
oiplme.  Renouncing  all  gay  pleas- 
ves,  she  passed  her  time  in  charitable 
visits  to  the  poor,  meditation,  and 
reading  the  lives  of  eminent  saints. 
She  wrote  the  name  of  Christ  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  placed  it  where 
she  might  be  constantly  remii>ded  of 
Him.  She  constantly  scrutinized  her 
conduct,  and  humbled  herself  to  ask 

dion  of  those  whom  she  had  of- 
ed.  She  even  determined  to  en- 
ter a  convent  and  adopt  the  vocation 
of  a  nan,  that  she  might  be  perpetu- 
iHj  removed  from  the  follies  of  the 
world.  But  her  father,  who  idolized 
her,  would  not  consent  that  a  child  of 
nch  splendid  promise  should}  bury  her- 
self in  a  nunnery. 

Mademoiselle  De  La  Mothe  remained 
itt  this  condition  about  a  year.  Mis- 
goided  as  were  all  her  efforts  and  aus- 
ttfities,  and  useless  toward  affecting 
the  great  work  of  regeneration,  they 
show  the  eaniestness  and  sincerity  of 


her  soul,  and  a  self-command  very  un- 
usual to  her  years.  A  state  of  such 
Ipfty  abstraction,  without  any  basis  of 
real  piety;  could  ^  not  long  continue. 
Gradually  the  world  crept  back  into 
her  heart.  The  compliments  which 
were  paid  to  her  personal  attractions 
and  brilliant  conversation  had  their  ef- 
fect ;  and  she  intimates  that  a  young 
prentleman  who  accompanied  lier  fam- 
ily in  a  country  excursion,  drew  her 
thoughts  earthward.  She  exchanged 
the  Hves  of  the  saints  for  ronutnces, 
spent  much  time  before  her  mirror 
and  in  toilet  preparations,  and  was 
much  more  engaged  in  contemplating 
her  own  perfections,  than  those  of  her 
SaViour. 

When  Mademoiselle  was  in  her  fif- 
teenth year,  her  parents  removed  to 
Paris.  No  change  could  have  been, 
apparently,  more  prejudicial  to  her  re- 
ligious state.  Paris  was  the  social 
metropolis  of  the  world.  All  forms  of 
voluptuous  pleasure  centered  there; 
the  whole  city  seemed  to  be  given  up 
to  a  delirium  of  gayety.  The  gilded 
amusements  of  Versailles  were  re- 
peated with  a  grosser  coloring  in  each 
descending  rank  of  society.  Could  it 
be  hoped  that  a  girl  high-bom,  beau- 
tiful and  enthusiastic,  fresh  from  the 
retirement  of  a  provincial  town,  and 
unfortified  by  the  ^ace  of  God,  would 
escape  imstained  m  soul  from  these 
peculiar  fiE»cinations !  She  did  not  so 
escape. 

For  a  time  she  gave  to  the  world 
all  the  energies  of  her  rapidly  expand- 
ing nature.  She  felt  within  her  a 
power  to  lead  even  the  distinguished 
society  into  which  she  was  admitted. 
Her  talents  were  both  brilliant  and 
solid.  To  the  genius  of  De  StaeJ, 
whom,  in  some  mental  traits  she  re- 
sembled, she  added  a  truly  feminine 
delicacy  and  sweetness.  She  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  attractive  women 
that  ever  graced  the  French  Capital. 
Her  American  biographer  has  gath- 
ered the  following  description  of  her 
person  and  appearance : 

"  She  was  tall  and  well-made  in  her 
person,  refined  and  prepossessing  in  her 
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mannen,  and  possessed  of  remarkable 
powers  of  conversation.  Her  counte- 
nance, formed  upon  the  Grecian  model, 
and  characterized  by  a  brilliant  eye 
and  expressive  forehead,  had  in  it  a 
natural  majesty  which  impressed  the 
beholder  with  a  sentiment  of  deep  re- 
spect, while  it  attracted  by  its  sweet- 
ness. Her  great  powers  of  mind  — 
a  mind  which  in  the  language  of  one 
of  the  writers  of  the  French  Encyclo- 
pedia, was  formed  for  the  worid,  'fait 
pour  le  monde^ — added  to  the  im- 
pression which  she  made  on  her  en- 
trance into  Parisian  society." 

Thus  splendidly  did  life  open  before 
this  gifted  young  being.  With  charms 
like  hers,  what  triumphs  might  she  not 
achieve  ?  Even  the  Court  circle  was 
not  aboveherreach  ;and  if  she  disdained 
the  frail  conquests  of  La  Valliere  and 
Montespan,  might  she  not,  like  De 
Maintenon,  have  ruled  the  susceptible 
heart  of  the  monarch  with  a  virtuous 
sway? 

Mademoiselle  De  La  Mothe  had  now 
reached  a  marriageable  age.  Her 
parents  received  overtures  for  her 
nand  from  several  persons  of  distin- 
guished rank.  The  choice  amonc  her 
suitors,  lay,  according  to  custom,  wholly 
with  her  father;  obedience  was  the 
only  duty  imposed  upon  her.  M.  De 
La  Mothe  selected  M.  Guyon,  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  house  recently  enno- 
'  bled,  and  possessing  immense  wealth. 
The  family  had  but  lately  emerged 
from  obscurity,  its  fortunes  having 
been  built  by  the  energy  of  the  father 
of  M.  Guyon,  a  man  of  great  energy 
and  business  capacity.  He  had  been 
entrusted  by  Louis  XIV.  with  the 
completion  of  the  canal  of  Briare  — 
the  first  work  of  the  kind  executed  in 
France.  He  had  contended  with  for- 
midable difficulties  in  an  age  when  the 
science  of  engineering  was  very  imper- 
fectly understood,  and  achieved  suc- 
cess and  a  fortune.  His  son  wae  the 
inheritor  of  all  diat  wealth.  He  found 
himself  in  a  position  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully for  the  hand  of  high  maiden- 
hood. 
Mademoiselle  De  La  Mothe  did  not 


see  her  husband  until  a  few  days  be- 
fore marriage.  She  had  no  other 
share  in  a  matter  so  nearly  affecting 
her  happiness  than  signing  the  marriage 
contract,  without  being  permitted  to 
read  it.  She  was  much  younger  than 
her  affianced  husband,  he  being  thirty- 
eight,  and  she  scai'cely  sixteen ;  and 
there  was  a  still  ^eater  disparity  in 
their  tastes.  While  the  father  con- 
gratulated himself  on  the  splendid  set- 
tlement of  his  daughter,  she  bethought 
herself  of  other  idliances,  which  her 
heart  whispered  would  have  insured 
greater  happiness.  The  marriage  took 
place  March  21,  1664. 

M.  Guyon  took  his  bride  to  his  man- 
sion in  the  country,  at  a  little  distance 
from  Paris.  It  was  not  long  before 
this  young  and  beautiful  woman,  cher- 
ished and  caressed  in  her  father's  house 
and  the  idol  of  society,  awoke  to  a  bit- 
ter experience. 

"  No  sooner,"  she  says,  "  was  I  at 
the  house  of  my  husband,  than  I  per- 
ceived it  would  be  for  me  a  house  of 
mourmng.  In  my  father's  house  ev- 
ery attention  had  been  paid  to  my 
manner?.  In  order  to  cultivate  pro- 
priety of  speech  and  command  of  lan- 
guage, I  had  been  encouraged  to  speak 
freely  on  the  various  questions  which 
were  started  in  our  family  circle. 
There  every  thing  was  set  off  in  full 
view;  every  thing  was  characterized 
by  elegance.  But  it  was  very  differ- 
ent in  the  house  of  my  husband,  which 
was  chieflv  under  the  direction  of  his 
mother,  who  had  long  been  a  widow, 
and  who  regarded  nothing  else  but 
saving.  The  elegance  of  my  father's 
house  which  I  regarded  as  the  result 
of  polite  dispositions,  they  sneered  at 
as  pride.  In  my  father's  house  every 
thing  that  I  said  was  listened  to  with 
attention,  and  often  with  applause; 
but  here,  if  I  had  occasion  to  speak,  I 
was  listened  to  only  to  be  contnidicted 
and  reproved.  If  I  spoke  well,  they 
said  I  was  endeavoring  to  give  them  a 
lesson  in  good  speaking.  If  I  uttered 
my  opinion  on  any  su^ect  of  discuss- 
ion which  came  up,  I  was  charge* 
with  desiring  to  enter  into  a  dispr' 
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and  instead  of  being  applauded,  I  was 
simplj  told  to  hoM  my  tongue,  and 
was  scolded  from  morning  till  night" 
Madam  Guyon  found  herself  very 
uDhappj.  Refined  and  accomplished 
heneU  all  her  assodations  had  been 
with  the  most  cultivated  ranks  of  so- 
ciety. She  was  now  brought  in  con- 
tact with  people  whose  innate  vulgarity 
no  titles  of  nobility  or  armorial  bear- 
ings could  disguise.  They  quickly 
perceived  in  her  an  elevation  of  soul, 
and  a  gentle  dignity,  which  they  en- 
Tied  without  imitating,  nor  could  they 
long  &il  to  discover  that  she  felt  a  se- 
cret repugnance  to  their  society. 

Although  Madam  Guyon  found  thus 
earij  all  ner  dreams  of  married  hap- 
pbeas  mdely  dispelled,  she  was  ready 
to  perform  her  part  of  the  marriage 
contract  with  religious  scrupulosity. 
She  had  too  much  delicacy  as  well  as 
spirit  to  unfold  her  domestic  grie& 
to  her  early  friends,  and  was  too  filial 
to  afflict  her  parents  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  an  unhappiness  with  which 
thej  might  justly  reproach  themselves. 
I  Therefore  she  kept  her  sorrows  locked 
io  her  own  heart 

Although  naturally  haughty  and 
proud,  she  bent  her  spirit  to  the  yoke 
of  her  imperious  mother-in-law.  It 
ii  eyen  doubtful  whether  she  asserted 
her  rights  with  the  proper  spirit  of  a 
life;  more  independence  on  her  part 
might  have  silenced  a  woman  whose 
utore  was  too  coarse  to  understand 
the  gentle  graces  of  submission.  But 
Madam  Guyon  lived  in  an  age  when 
the  prerogatives  of  parents  were  as 
jttloQsly  guarded  as  those  of  sove- 
nigns,  and  the  rights  of  children 
were  as  little  defined  as  those  of  sub- 
jects. Her  husband  had  a  genuine 
sffection  for 'her.  He  was  proud  of 
her  beauty  and  talent,  and  very  angry 
vhoi  remarks  to  her  disadvantage 
lere  made,  out  of  his  own  family. 
He  would  have  been  just  and  kind 
Iwd  he  been  left  to  himself;  but  goaded 
daily  by  the  intimations  of  his  mother, 
iBd  accustomed  to  hear  an  evil  con- 
Jtrnction  put  on  all  his  wife's  actions, 
H  is  not  strange  that  he  became  both 


morose  and  cruel.  His  health  was 
very  infirm,  and  he  was  often  confined 
to  his  chamber.  On  these  occasions 
he  was  attended  by  a  maid  servant, 
whose  long  experience  as  a  nurse  had 
rendered  her  indispensable,  and  whose 
natural  Jealousy  of  a  young  and  beau- 
tiful wife  made  her  ioin  eagerly  in  all 
the  persecutions  of  her  mistress. 

One  charge  against  Madam  Guyon 
was  that  she  gave  too  much  in  charity. 
Her  mother  firmly  believed  that  eveiy 
dollar  which  did  not  clink  in  the  fam- 
ily coffers  was  lost  She  was  con- 
stantly running  to  her  son  with  an 
account  of  some  new  prodigality  of 
his  wife,  and  proclaiming  that  without 
her  maternal  care  he  would  soon  be  a 
beggar.  At  this  time  their  estate  was 
immense,  and  their  income  princely. 

The  young  mistress  of  all  this  w^ealth 
was  not  only  deprived  of  all  authority 
in  her  own  house,  but  she  was  subject 
to  daily  humiliations.  It  was  the  pol- 
icy of  her  mother-in-law  to  crush  at 
the  beginning  a  spirit  whose  superior- 
ity she  had  the  discernment  to  per- 
ceive and  fear.  She  prevented  her  as 
far  as  possible  from  visiting  her  pa- 
rents, and  constantly  entertained  her 
with  disparaging  remarks  about  them. 

The  footman,  who  followed  her  in 
all  her  walks,  had  strict  orders  to  re- 
port every  thing  that  she  did.  She 
was  not  allowed  a  separate  dwelliuff- 
room,  but  was  obliged  to  remain  all 
day  in  the  presence  of  her  persecutors, 
and  to  sue  for  her  short  seasons  of  re- 
tirement Every  occasion  was  taken 
to  humiliate  her  in  the  presence  of 
others  by  hard  speeches,  and  ^ving 
precedence  to  her  inferiors  in  rank; 
and  when  her  own  mother,  a  lady  of 
elegant  breeding,  blamed  her  for  want 
of  spirit,  she  could  only  bear  her  re- 
proaches with  silence.  The  result  of 
this  treatment  we  will  give  in  her  own 
words : 

"My  step-mother  secured  her  ob- 
ject :  my  proud  spirit  broke  under  her 
system  of  coercion.  Married  to  a  per- 
son of  rank  and  wealth,  I  found  my- 
self a  slave  in  my  own  dwelling,  rather 
than  a  free  person.    The  treatment 
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which  I  received  po  impaired  the  vi- 
vacity of  my  nature,  that  I  became 
dumb  like  ^  the  Iamb  that  id  sheariA^/ 
The  expression  of  thought  and  feeling 
that  was  natural  to  me  faded  from  mj 
countenance.  Terror  took  possession 
of  my  mind.  I  lost  all  power  of  re- 
sistance. Under  the  rod  of  my  des- 
potic mistress  I  sat  dumb  and  almost 
idiotic  Those  who  had  heard  of 
me  but  had  never  sejn  me  before,  said 
one  to  another,  *'  Is  this  the  person  who 
sits  thus  silent  like  a  piece  of  statuary, 
that  was  famed  for  an  abundance  of 
wit?'  In  this  situation  I  looked  in. 
various  directions  for  help,  but  I  foUnd 
no  one  with  whom  I  could  communi- 
cate my  unhappiness;  no  one  who 
might  share  my  grief  and  help  me  to 
bear  it.  To  have  made  known  ray 
feelings  and  trials  to  my  parents  would 
only  have  occasioned  new  crosses.  I 
was  alone  and  helpless  in  my  grief." 

Thus  was  the  life  of  this  gifted  wo- 
man robbed  of  its  morning  brightness. 
She  bitterly  recurred  to  her  former 
happiness^  and  contrasted  her  present 
state  with  what  it  might  have  been 
had  her  heart  been  permitted  to  choose 
its  partner.  Little  did  she  understand 
the  designs  of  Providence.  Sbe  did 
not  yet  discover  the  hi&^h  destiny  which 
awaited  her.  She  did  not  perceive 
that  she  must  first  die  to  earth  who 
would  be  the  bride  of  Heaven. 

About  this  time,  (1665,)  Madam 
Guyon  gave  birth  to  her  first  child. 
A  new  fountain  of  emotion  was  opened 
within  her.  She  found  an  object  of 
life  —  something  upon  which  to  im- 
press an  influence,  and  something  to 
fill  the  tenderness  of  her  own  heart. 
Her  family  also  were  for  the  time  con- 
ciliated somewhat  by  this  joyful  event, 
although  their  happier  dispositions  did 
not  long  continue.  They  met  with 
pecuniary  losses,  which  again  soured 
their  feelings.  Louis  XIV.  seized  a 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  canal,  con- 
siderably diminishing  their  income, 
and  other  property  was  lost  about  the 
same  time.  The  mother  especially 
mourned  this  ill-fortune,  and  loaded 
her  uncomplaining    daughter-in-law 


with  reproaches,  as  if  she  were  the 
cause  of  their  troubles. 

Trials  multiplied  upon  Madam  GuyOn. 
While  residing  in  Paris  a  short  time 
with  her  husband,  she  was  taken  vio- 
lently ill,  so  that  her  life  was  endan- 
gered .  She  suffered  excruciating  pain, 
and  was  reduced  to  great  extremity. 
This  sickness  still  further  loosened  her 
hold  on  life,  and  taught  her  resigna- 
tion under  its  sorrows.  God  next 
smote  her  in  her  father's  family,  now 
doubly  endeared  by  contrast.  Her 
mother  departed  this  life  with  Chris- 
tian resignation,  after  an  illness  bf  one 
day. 

It  was  now  that  her  soul  tore  from 
one  after  another  of  its  earthly  at- 
tachments, and  wounded  in  its  tender- 
est  relations,  began,  with  full  purpose, 
to  turn  itself  to  God. 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  all  the 
stages  of  Madam  Guyon's  mental  ex- 
penence  in  her  search'  after  peace. 
She  brought  to  the  work  all  that  en- 
ergy of  will  and  wholeness  of  purpose, 
which  characterized  her  in  every  rela- 
tion. She  found  no  difficulty  in  aban- 
doning those  gay  amusements  which 
had  ceased  to  attract  her,  and  in  re- 
trenching the  time  she  had  formerly 
spent  at  her  toilet  She  gave  bounti- 
fully in  charity,  and  ol«erved  with 
great  exactness  all  the  outward  re- 
quirements of  the  Catholic  church, 
but  her  heart  found  no  resting  place. 
Various  Providences  seemed  to 
strengthen  her  religious  tendencies, 
especially  conversations  with  *  her  cou- 
sin, De  Toissi,  who  had  lately  returned 
from  his  missionary  labors.  It  was 
not  till  after  a  year  of  anguish  and 
darkness  that  she  was  able  to  open 
her  soul  to  the  heavenly  light !  Tbe 
manner  of  her  conversiofi  was  some- 
what peculiar,  and  to  one  who  has  not 
studied  its  antecedents,  might  give  rise 
to  misapprehension. 

Her  father,  who  was  acquainted 
with  her  religious  state,  desired  her 
to  consult  a  pious  Franciscan,  who 
had  visited  him  in  sorrow,  and  af- 
forded him  much  spiritual  consolation. 
She  accordingly  visited  the  friar,  and 
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laid  before  him  ber  doubts  and  per- 
plexities. The  holy  man  listened  to 
ker  with  attention,  and  then  closed  his 
ejos  in  inward  prayer.  At  length  he 
nttered  these  words:  ^Your  efforts 
hare  been  unsuccessfnl,  Madam,  be- 
cause you  have  songht  without,  what 
yoa  can  only  find  within.  Accustom 
yoarself  to  seek  God  in  your  heart, 
and  jou  will  not  fail  to  find  him." 

Madam  Guy  on  received  these  singu- 
br  and  somewhat  mystical  expressions 
in  the  sense  intended ;  viz.,  that  she 
had  been  seeking  by  a  system  of  out- 
ward works,  what  could  be  gained 
only  by  an  inward  faith.  The  great 
Ph>testant  doctrine  of  justification  by 
fiulh  alone,  flashed  like  a  sunbeam  in 
ker  soul. 

^Having  said  these  words,"  she 
lajs,  **  the  Franciscan  left  me.  They 
were  to  me  like  the  stroke  of  a  dart, 
which  pierced  my. heart  asunder.  I 
Mt  at  this  instant  deeply  wounded 
with  the  love  of  Qod ;  —  a  wound  so 
d^ightful  that  I  desired  it  might  never 
be  healed.  These  words  brought  into 
ny  heart  what  I  had  been  seeking 
80  many  years ;  or,  rather,  they  made 
me  discover  what  was  there,  and 
which  I  did  not  enjoy  for  want  of 
knowing  it" 

The  anniversary  of  this  memorable 
day,  July  22,  1668,  was  ever  after  ob- 
Knred  by  Madam  Guyon  as  the  date 
of  her  spiritual  birth.  She  now  re- 
tomed  to  her  family,  and  to  the  diffi- 
csa\i  duties  which  Providence  imposed 
upon  her,  with  a  lightened  heart  and 
renewed  courage.  Finding  no  longer 
rieasare  in  gay  attire,  balls,  and  bril- 
Bant  assemblies,  she  abandoned  them 
alU^ether.  Her  husband  quickly 
marked  the  chan^ :  he  was  much 
displeased.  Notwithstanding  his  jeal- 
ousy, he  took  pride  in  her  social  tal- 
ents, and  noticed  her  growing  indiffer- 
ence to  the  world  with  irritation.  Ue 
Mw  too  that  she  had  internal  resources 
of  strength,  so  that  she  was  no  longer 
depressed  by  the  daily  annoyances  to 
which  she  was  subjected.  He  felt 
that  his  power  over  her  was  about  to 
onse.    Possibly  she  gave  him  unde- 


si^ed  cause  fbr  complaint.  Dwelling 
daily  in  the  serene  enjoyment  of  a 
higher  liib,  she  perhaps  failed  to  con- 
cihate  a  love  which  bad  become  less 
necessary  to  her  happiness. 

We  infer  this  from  a  remark  he  made 
to  her.  "  What  I "  said  he, "  you  love 
God  so  much  that  you  loye  me  no 
longer  t "  At  other  times  he  would  be 
softened,  and  exclaim,  '^One  sees 
plainly  that  you  never  love  the  pres- 
ence of  God."  Then  the  spirit  of  op- 
position would  return,  and  transform 
the  affectionate  husband  into  the  petty 
tyrant  When  he  observed  her  aoout 
to  retire  for  her  devotions,  he  would 
take  out  his  watch  and  note  whether 
she  exceeded  the  half  hour  allotted  her. 
The  waiting  maid  before  alluded  to, 
she  tells  us  ^  became  every  day  more 
hauffhty.  It  seemed  as  if  Satan  were 
in  her,  to  incite  her  to  torment  me. 
And  what  enraged  ber  most  of  all 
was,  that  her  vexatious  treatment,  her 
fretfulness  and  her  impertinent  com- 
plaints and  rebukes,  had  ceased  to 
trouble  me  as  they  once  did.  Inwardly 
supported  I  remained  silent" 

But  the  heaviest  of  all  Madam 
Guyon's  afflictions  was  the  systematic 
attempts  which  were  made  to  destroy 
her  influence  over  her  eldest  son. 
There  seems  to  have  been  some  natu- 
ral perverseness  about  the  lad  which 
madhs  him  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
evil.  His  mother's  heart  was  wrung 
with  the  keenest  anguish  as  she  saw 
him  wholly  weaned  from  her,  by  the 
malignant  efforts  of  his  grandmother. 
He  even  treated  her  with  open  disobe- 
dience and  contempt  Why  Crod  per- 
mitted this  cherished  child,  to  whom 
she  had  looked  as  her  solace  in  her 
house  of  bondage,  to  become  perverted 
by  evil  influences,  was  a  problem  hard 
for  her  young  fiiith  to  receive.  In 
time  she  was  able  to  understand  the 
bitter  lesson. 

In  1667  she  gave  birth  to  a  second 
son  —  a  lovely  child,  and  the  striking 
reverse  of  his  elder  brother.  Two 
years  after  a  daughter  was  bom, 
a  flower  of  loveliness  both  in  body 
and  mind.    She  was  as  an  angel  to 
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her  mother,  and  exerted  all  her  little 
wiDDing  arte  to  beguile  her  of  her  sor- 
rows. Wbeoever  she  saw  her  about 
to  retire  to  her  room,  she  was  urgent 
to  accompany  her,  and  seemed  to  have 
a  sincere  love  of  religious  duties. 

"When  we  were  alone,"  says  her 
mother,  "  if  she  saw  my  eyes  closed, 
as  would  naturally  be  the  case  in  my 
seasons  of  inward  recollection,  she 
would  whisper,  *  Are  you  asleep  ?  * 
and  then  would  cry  out, '  ah,  no  1  you 
are  praying  to  our  dear  Jesus ; '  and, 
dropping  on  her  knees  before  me,  she 
would  fogin  to  pray  too."  Perhaps 
He  who  l^reaves  that  he  may  fill  the 
desolate  heart  with  himself  saw  that 
Madam  Guy  on  was  leaning  too  much 
on  this  lovely  and  remarkable  child. 
She  died  at  the  age  of  three  years. 

But  we  anticipate.  It  isin  a  religious 
sense,  and  connected  with  a  deep  re- 
ligious movement,  that  the  life  of 
Madam  Guyon  is  of  significance  to  us. 
Her  autobiography,  a  work  undertaken 
in  obedience  to  the  injunction  of  her 
confessor,  reluctantly,  and  without  any 
view  to  publication,  traces  the  prog- 
ress of  her  spiritual  growth  with  great 
minuteness.  Her  trials  were  mostly 
inward.  Outward  piety  she  found  it 
easy  to  practice.  She  found  it  easy 
to  lay  aside  those  excessive  personal 
adornments  which  harmonized  as  little 
with  her  taste  as  with  her  principles — 
to  abandon  light  literature  and  gay 
company  —  rigidly  to  observe  all  the 
ceremonials  of  the  church,  and  to  give 
with  princely  generosity  to  the  poor. 
Her  private  purse  was  mostly  expended 
in  charity.  She  sought  out  new  and 
n^lected  channels  for  her  bounty. 
At  one  time  she  selected  such  daugh- 
ters of  the  poor  in  her  neighborhood 
as  were  exposed  by  their  beauty  and 
poverty  to  a  life  of  vice,  and  had  them 
instructed  in  some  useful  trade. 

"I  went,"  she  says,  "to  visit  the 
sick  to  comfort  them,  to  make  their 
beds.  I  made  ointments,  aided  in 
dressing  wounds,  and  paid  the  funeral 
expenses  of  those  who  died.  I  some- 
times privately  furnished  tradesmen, 
and  mechanics,  who  stood  ir.  need  of 


assistance,  with  the  means  that  were 
requisite  to  enable  them  to  prosecute 
their  business."  And  this  was  the 
language  of  her  heart:  "Oh,  my 
Divine  Love,  it  is  thy  substance;  I 
am  only  the  steward  of  it ;  I  ouffht 
to  distnbute  it  according  to  thy  wiu.'* 

Madam  Guyon  was  a  woman  of 
powerful  intellect,  and  very  remark- 
able energy  and  enthusiasm  of  char- 
acter. When  therefore  her  soul  took 
hold  on  God  as  its  portion,  it  was 
with  a  concentrated  force  of  will  snch 
as  few  minds  can  bring  to  bear  on  any 
subject.  She  gave  to  it  the  whole 
strength  of  her  nature,  and  the  whole 
warmth  of  her  affections.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  reached  an  elevated  state 
of  Christian  experience  to  enter  into 
her  feelings.  To  the  worldling  they 
must  often  appear  exaggerate,  and 
even  absurd.  Allowance  must  also  he 
made  for  the  language  in  which  she 
clothes  her  thoughts.  Although  in 
the  highest  degree  impassioned  and 
eloquent,  it  frequently  lacks  the  clear- 
ness and .  accuracy  of  logical  state- 
ment Her  imagination  was  very  large ; 
and  while  it  does  not  seem  to  have  ex- 
erted any  disturbing  influence  on  her 
mental  operations,  it  often  colors  the 
language  in  which  she  describes  them. 
Her  words  must  be  takcA  in  their  gen- 
eral scope  rather  than  according  to 
particular  expression. 

After  making  every  allowance  for 
her  peculiar  modes  of  thought  and 
utterance,  the  question  remains  whether 
that  sublime  frame  of  mind  which  she 
professes  to  have  attained  was  reality 
or  delusion.  Did  she  really  reach 
that  elevated  state  of  sanctificati<Ni 
which  she  claimed,  or  did  she,  "under 
the  delusions  of  a  heated  imagina- 
tion," as  some  assert,  "deliver  her- 
self up  to  sublime  chimeras  ? "  This 
is  a  question  for  theologians  to  de- 
bate. It  is  not  Madam  Guyon  as  a 
polemical  writer  with  whom  we  are 
engaged,  but  Madam  Guyon,  a  woman, 
combining  the  sweetest  graces  of  per- 
son and  disposition,  with  the  richest 
endowments  of  intellect,  casting  be- 
hind her  all  the  seductions  of  rank, 
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fortune  and  beauty  in  a  sublime  search 
fi>r  goodness,  and  accepting  in  their 
ftead  contempt,  imprisonment,  and 
want  Her  religious  emotions  were 
cbaracterized  by  great  intensity.  De- 
scribing her  state  immediately  subse- 
quent to  conversion  she  says : 

"Nothing  was  more  easy  to  me  now 
than  to  practice  prayer.  Hours 
pMsed  away  like  moments,  while  I 
eonld  hardly  do  any  thing  else  but 
nray.  The  fervency  of  my  love  al- 
lowed me  no  intermission.  It  was  a 
prayer  of  rejoicing  and  of  possession, 
wherein  the  taste  of  God  was  so 
great,  so  pure,  unblended  and  uninter- 
rupted, that  it  drew  and  aWrbed  the 
powers  of  the  soul  into  a  profound 
T60ollection,  a  state  of  confiding  and 
iffectionate  rest  in  God,  exbting  with- 
oot  intellectual  effort" 

Again:  "This  love  of  God  occu- 
ped  my  heart  so  constantly  and 
strangely,  that  it  was  very  difficult 
for  roe  to  think  of  any  thing  else. 
NothiDg  else  seemed  worthy  of  my 
attention.  So  much  was  my  soul  ab- 
sorbed in  Crod,  that  my  eyes  and  ears 
seemed  to  close  of  themselves  to  out- 
ward objects,  and  to  leave  the  soul 
ttsder  the  exclusive  influence  of  the 
attraction.'' 

So  filled  was  her  heart  with  the 
Dime  presence,  that  her  very  coun- 
tenance was  irradiated.  Said  a  man 
of  the  world  who  observed  her  in 
eompaoy:  "I  saw  the  lady,  your 
niece,  and  it  is  very  visible  Uiat  she 
H?es  in  the  presence  of  God.^ 

Earing  at  one  time  accompanied 
ha  husband  into  the  country,  she  did 
Bot  suffer  either  the  novelties  or  in- 
conveniences of  a  journey  to  hinder 
her  devotions.  "  On  the  banks  of  the 
HTer,  finding  a  dry  and  solitary  place, 
I  sought  intercourse  with  mv  God." 
In  her  short  visits  to  Paris,  filled  as  it 
was  with  attractions  for  a  young  wo- 
nao  of  rank  and  fortune,  the  home  of 
W  parents^and  the  scene  of  her  hap- 
piest fnenoships,  she  would  find 
pause  to  turn  aside  into  a  church  for 
prayer. 


Madam  Guyon  did  not  suffer  her 
religious  absorption  to  excuse  the  neg- 
lect of  family  occupations  —  the  care 
of  her  child i;en,  attendance  on  her 
husband,  or  her  duty  to  her  servants 
and  the  poor  of  the  neighborhood.  She 
was  even  more  assiduous  than  form- 
erly in  these  relations,  but  the  preoc- 
cupation of , her  mind  led  her  into 
some  indiscretions  which  she  after- 
ward saw  and  acknowledged.  Ab- 
sorbed in  meditation  she  began  to 
neglect  general  literature,  and  even 
the  news  of  the  day ;  she  sometimes 
found  herself  embarrassed  ih  company 
by  an  entire  ignorance  of  topics  of 
the  most  common  interest. 

After  walking  in  her  garden,  which 
was  laid  out  with  ffreat  taste  and  ele- 
gance, her  husband,  who  was  confined 
to  the  house,  would  ask  her  how  the 
fruits  and  flowers  thrived.  He  was 
very  naturally  displeased  when  he 
found  that  she  knew  nothing  about 
them,  and  reproached  her  for  a  relig- 
ion which  made  her  so  indifferent  to 
his  wishes.  Thus  the  breach  between 
them  was  widened.  She  afterward 
saw  and  lamented  this  error. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Madam 
Guyon  was  inclined  to  asceticism.  She 
took  too  little  interest  in  the  common 
affairs  of  life  to  make  her  quite  com- 
panionable. She  thus  gave  the  world- 
ling occasion  to  sneer  at  a  religion 
which  was  never  meant  to  cut  off  one 
innocent  gayety,  or  abridge  a  simple 
harmless  enjoyment 

(To  be  €(mcluded.) 


GIVE  CHILDREN  PURE  AIR. 

LET  our  children  starve  for  bread 
rather  than  for  air.  Let  us  see  to 
it  that  their  apartments  at  home  and 
in  the  schoolroom  are  well  ventilated, 
and  that  they  are  not  too  long  con- 
fined on  hard  benches  in  crowded 
rooms.  Let  them  learn  to  play  as 
well  as  to  study.  Let  us  educate 
their  bodies  with  as  much  diligence  aa 
their  minds. 
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LETTERS  FROM  QUIETSIDK— L 
G. . . .  ^  J/arf  A,  1867. 

YOU  inquire,  mj  dear  M. . . .,  what 
I  am  doing  with  myself  this  win- 
ter. Were  jou  thus  to  question  a 
hibernating  bear,  he  would,  probably, 
by  way  of  making  an  intelhgible  re- 
sponse, give  an  extra  pull  upon  his 
paw.  This  would  be  significant  at 
least,  and  recalls  a  dialogue  I  once 
had  with  a  bright  little  black  boy. 
He  was  six  years  old,  small  of  his  age, 
with  all  the  striking  characteristics  of 
African  physiognomy,  very  bright,  and 
ready  witted.  He  always  waited  with 
his  mother  at  table,  and  made  me  the 
object  of  his  special  care ;  but  kept 
me  constantly  on  guard  against  spilled 
ooffee,  tea,  soup,  and  gravy.  One  day 
I  found  him  alone  in  tne  breakfast 
parlor,  and  said  to  him,  ^^  Mose,  what 
do  you  do  days!"  "Don't  do  nos'n 
days."  "  What  do  you  do  nights  ? " 
^  Do  n't  do  nos*n  nights."  "  What  do 
you  do  any  time  ? "  "  Do  n't  do  nos'n 
any  time."  **  What  do  you  live  for 
then?"  "Live  for  eat  —  couldn't 
live  wis'out  eat"  A  sad  comment 
upon  the  little  fellow's  shadowy  pres- 
.•nt  and  dark  future.  But  I  have  of- 
ten thouffht  of  Mose  in  my  almost 
aimless  life  this  winter,  shut  out,  or 
rather  shut  m,  from  the  unceasing  im- 
itations of  the  outside  world.  This  so 
quiet  and  retired  life,  has  its  pleasures 
*  and  advantages  in  a  small  way.  K  it 
does  not  tend  to  discontent  and  apathy, 
it  affords  leisure  for  thought  and  reflec- 
tion, without  the  constant  annoyance 
of  social  interruptions,  and  excites  the 
memory  to  reminiscenses,  which,  if  not 
all  pleasurable,  are  robbed  of  their 
pungent  elements,  by  the  Letheam 
course  of  time. 

Circumstances  continuaUy  occurring 
under  my  observation,  have  directed 
my  thoughts  to  the  awfully  solemn  re- 
sponsibilities of  life.  In  every  station, 
irrespective  of  its  position,  whether 
high  or  low  on  the  graduated  scale  of 
worldly  influences,  every  kind  of  power 
involves  responsibility.  Will  you,  my 
dear  M.  .  .  •  .,  accept  a  few  crude 


thoughts  on  this  to[Hc,  as  a  raemeato 
of  "Lang  Syne?"  Happiness  has 
been  invoked  as  our  "  being*s  end  and 
aim,"  under  whatever  idea  she  may 
present  herself  in  the  abstract,  whether 
"good,  pleasure,  ease,  content,"  or 
comfort,  or  by  an  analysis  of  the  ele* 
mentary^  principles  which  constitute 
the  great  object  of  life,  from  the  era* 
die  to  the  grave.  In  early  infancy, 
demonstrations  are  made,  pointing 
from  the  broken  toy  on  the  carpet,  to 
the  bright  mirror,  the  gilded  volumes, 
or  the  splendid  decorations  of  table, 
bracket,  or  etey^re.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  countless  variety  of.  toys  fur- 
nished for  his  amusement,  the  little 
fellow  fixes  his  will  upon  something 
which  he  seems  to  know  intuitively 
will  be  refused.  All  his  little  ener- 
gies are  directed  to  its  acquisition ;  be 
points,  and  reaches,  and  crows;  em- 
ploys all.  the  little  blandishments  of 
eyes,  and  voice,  and  fondling  caresses* 
If  this  is  withstood  —  and  it  requires 
ereat  power  to  command  the  gentle 
impulses  of  maternal  fondness — he 
tries  a  new  set  of  tactics.  He  scdds, 
frowns  fiercely,  and  finally  arranges 
the  whole  into  a  stirring  opera ;  bands 
and  feet  aid  the  performance,  until 
strength  as  well  as  skill  is  brought 
into  requisition  to  manage  the  tur- 
bulent spirit  now  fully  aroused.  This 
is  the  important  crisis  for  the  little 
creature;  a  mistake  now  may  tell 
upon  his  life's  destinies  —  yes^  and 
upon  his  eternal  destiny  too  1 

This,  too,  is  the  severest  trial  for 
a  mother  —  the  struggle  between  her 
k>ve,  and  conviction  of  duty.  To 
giun  quiet,  but  more  to  satisfy  the 
yearnings  of  her  own  loving  heart, 
she  either  yields  the  pointy  or  so  com- 
promises, as  to  amount  to  the  same 
thing;  and  thus  gives  her  child  its 
first  lesson  in  willful  self-indulgence. 
To  what  a  succession  of  lessons  this 
may  lead ;  a  regular  inductive  course, 
until  —  who  shall  speak  t|^e  character 
and  consequences  of  the  last?  One 
inquires,  ca^  results  so  fearful  arise 
from  indulging  a  little  child  in  the 
possession  of  an  article,  the  greatest 
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danger  to  which,  would  be  the  deface- 
ment of  its  beauty,  or  eyen  its  total 
destructioD,  which  a  few  dollars  can 
replace?  This  is  a  very  inadequate 
fieir  of  the  matter,  ite  judicious, 
iotellectual  parent,  enlightened  by 
Christian  philosophy,  will  see  in  this 
first  outbreak  the  incipient  sta^e  of 
that  deprayity  which  an  able  diyine 
has  described  as  **  the  state  of  the  af- 
fections in  an  accountable  creature,  at 
fariance  with  the  Diyine  requirements, 
from  the  beginning  of  his  accounta- 
bih^." 

The  precise  date  of  this  aocounta- 
Ulitj  has  not,  probably,  been  ascer- 
tabed;  nor  is  it  germain  to  the 
question  that  it  should'  be.  The  first 
budding  cerm  indicates  the  root.  If 
that  is  left  to  send  out  yigorous 
shoots,  and  they  not  subjected  to  ju- 
didons  pruning,  what  can  be  expected 
bot  the  pungent  fruits  of  regret  and 
^appointment  f  How  important  then 
that  the  earliest  buddings  of  the  little 
heart  should  be  yigilantly  watched, 
all  excrescences  and  redundances  care- 
Mij  remoyed,  or  judiciously  trained, 
loUiat  in  the  gradual  deyelopment  of 
<toacter,  there  shall  be  no  unsightly 
nadergrowth  left  to  interrupt  the  har- 
Bony  of  its  parts,  or  to  mar  the 
beauty  of  a  perfect  structure,  based 
m  Christian  principles,  the  super- 
sfrttcture  raised  and  strengthened  by 
pirental  admonition,  and  eyery  part 
fflterjoined  by  a  mother's  prayers  for 
«nd  with  her  child,  from  so  early  a 
period  that  he  shall  not  remember  the 
first  time. 

Unquestionably  the  foundation  of 
^  citizenship,  of  the ."  perfect  man 
ffl  Christ  Jesus,''  is  laid  in  the  nursery 
>t  a  much  earlier  period  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  It  requires  great 
wiMenial  to  mark  and  connect  afi  the 
Kttle  peccancies  of  budding  life ;  for 
«^«i  these  haye  a  charm  to  loving 
•yes.  But  pause,  oh  mother!  Re- 
member thai  your  cherub  is  but  a  lent 
"*wcy  —  a  frail  flower,  whose  fra- 
ptnce  may  be  suddenly  exhaled  to 
Heaven  —  a  harp,  whose  tones  maybe 
nnted  to  swell  the  angel  Adr.    With 


hushed  breathlessuess  and  shudderinff 
sobs,  your  yery  heart-strings  crack 
with  the  effort  to  realize  that  this  it 
ineyitable  in  the  future,  and  may  be 
yery  soon.  In  that  dread  hour,  what 
can  soothe  the  agony  of  your  stricken 
spirit,  if  you  want  the  consciousness 
that  you  receiyed  the  gift  from  God  as 
a  loan,  and  haye  striven  to  cultivate 
and  train  it,  not  only  as  a  citizen  of 
this  world,  but  also  with  reference  to 
its  ulterior  destination  —  its  transla- 
tion from  this  to  another,  a  higher 
state  of  existence. 

In  the  momentons  relation  of  pa- 
rent is  involved,  not  only  the  present, 
but  the  future,  and  eternal  weal  of 
their  offspring.  Every  fond,  self-in- 
dulgent, parenul  feeling,  should  yield 
to  the  one  thought,  mat  when,  the 
gift  was  bestowed,  the  command  was 
also  ^ven,  **Take  this  child  and 
bring  it  up  for  me."  To  do  this  ef- 
fectually, requires  strong  disciplinary 
talent,  and  great  energy  of  self-pos- 
session; for  every  look  and  tone  of 
the  little  delinquent  appeals  so  strongly 
to  parental  sympathy,  and  it  is  so 
much  pleasanter,  as  well  as  easier,  to 
ignore  what  may  seem  a  trifling  ob- 
liquity, than  to  present  it  in  its  true 
bearing,  under  the  fearful  sanctions  of 
God's  word,  and  to  act  determinately 
upon  the  admonition,  **  Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go."  To 
this  every  parent  and  guardian  is  en- 
couraged by  the  assurance,  that "  when  • 
he  is  old,  he  shall  not  depart  from  it.** 
The  perfbrmance  of  this  duty  may  be 
greatly  assisted  by  keeping  present  to 
the  mind  the  thought  that  upon  ita 
faithful  discharge  depends  that  happi- 
ness, which  is  the  ^*  end  and  aim "  of 
all  human  existence. 

Is  it  not  then  an  important  duty  to 
contemplate  the  solemn  responsibili- 
ties involved  in  all  life's  relationships  f 

Farewell,  dear  M ,  says 

Yours  Faithfully, 
Jacques  ko. 


God  never  fails  them  that  wait  for  him, 
nor  forsakes  them  that  work  for  him. 
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THOUGHTS  OF  ROME. 

ON  the  twenty-second  day  of  Febru- 
ary we  entered  Rome,  and  found 
the  peach-trees  in  blossom.  The  mod- 
ern city  is  in  no  respect  remarkable. 
Its  walls  are  of  some  strength,  but 
readily  yielded  to  the  attack  of  the 
Fren(:h  in  1849.  Its  present  popula- 
tion is  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand.  All  the  streets  are  narrow, 
and  even  the  far-famed  Corso  is  not 
over  fifty  feet  wide.  In  general,  the 
buildings  appear  to  be  of  modern 
date,  with  here  and  there  some  grand 
monument  of  antiquity  peering  out 
from  the  midst  of  more  recent  struc- 
tures. 

On  the  whole,  the  aspect  of  this 
"  Queen  of  the  World  "  is  eminently 
sad,  degenerate,  and  disheartening. 
The  more  imposing  relics  of  antiquity, 
the  Forum,  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars, 
the  Coliseum,  the  Baths  of  Caracalla, 
though  within  the  walls,  are  still  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  city,  and  be- 
yond the  present  center  of  population. 
All  these  are  gigantic  structures,  but 
mostly  of  a  barbarous  character. 
They  show  the  amazing  power  and 
wealth  of  the  emperors  who  con- 
structed these  works,  but  they  also 
display  the  actual  poverty  of  art,  for 
there  is  not  one  of  tbem  that  can  fur- 
nish a  useful  suggestion  to  even  a 
house-carpenter.  The  vain  and.  tran- 
•sitory  nature  of  the  ideas  and  institu- 
tions which  gave  birth  to  these  mira- 
cles of  labor,  strikes  the  reflecting 
mind  with  a  deep  and  painful  sense  of 
humiliation. 

The  Coliseum,  the  most  sublime 
monument  of  accumulated  human  toil, 
regarded  as  to  its  gigantic  proportions, 
was  erected  for  amusements  now  held 
to  be  alike  cruel  and  revolting;  the 
baths  of  Caracalla,  whole  acres  covered 
with  mounds  of  brick,  were  con- 
structed to  minister  to  fashionable 
luxuries,  which  at  the  present  day 
would  be  regarded  as  infamous.  In 
modem  times,  the  same  accommoda- 
tions would  be  obtained  with  one 
twentieth  part  of  the  labor  expended 


upon  these  establishments.  The  vanity, 
the  boasting,  the  ostentation  of  con- 
querors, which  gave  birth  to  the  tri- 
umphal arches,  would  at  this  day  be 
looked  upon  with  universal  contempt 

The  temples  were  erected  to  gods, 
which  have  vanished  into  thin  air. 
The  Aqueducts,  whose  ruins  stretdi 
across  the  gloomy  Campagna,  looking 
like  long  lines  of  marching  masto- 
dons, were  erected  in  ignorance  of  that 
familiar  fact,  visible  to  any  one  who 
looks  into  a  teapot,  that  water  will 
rise  to  its  level ! 

The  great  lesson  to  be  learned  at 
Rome  is  that  of  humility.  I  know 
not  which  is  most  calculated  to  sink 
the  pride  o{  roan,  pagan  Rome,  sub- 
lime in  the  grandeur  of  its  tyranny, 
its  vices,  and  its  falsehoods,  or  Chris- 
tian Rome,  contemptible  in  its  little- 
ness, its  tricks,  and  its  artifices,  which 
would  disgrace  the  commonest  jug- 
gler. 

I  speak  not  now  of  the  treasures  of 
art,  collected  to  repletion  in  the  pub- 
lic and  private  galleries  of  this  won- 
derful city.  These  are  endless  in 
extent  and  variety.  Among  them  are 
the  finest  paintings  of  Raphael,  and 
the  best  sculptures  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  as  well  as  the  Dying  Gladiator, 
and  the  Apollo  Belvidere.  Here,  also, 
is  that  rich,  gorgeous  palace,  called 
St  Peter's  Church.  But  still  Rome, 
on  the  whole,  seems  to  me  the  most 
melancholy  spot  on  earth.  Here  is  a 
city  which  once  contained  three  or 
four  millions  of  inhabitants,  now 
shrunk  and  wasted  to  a  population  of 
less  than  two  hundred  thousand,  and 
these  living  ppon  the  mere  ruins  of 
the'past  The  Christian  church  is  but 
little  better  than  a  collection  of  bats 
and  owls,  nestling  in  the  ruinous  struc- 
tures erected  for  the  gods  and  goddesses 
of  heathen  antiquity. 

Nor  is  this  the  most  appalling  fact 
here  presented  to  the  traveler.  Around 
this  place  is  a  belt  of  undulating  land, 
called  the  Campa^a,  eight  or  ten 
miles  in  wi^th,  fertile  by  nature,  and 
once  coverA  with  a  busy  population ; 
this  has  b^c^e  desolate,  and  is  now 
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onlj  teoADted  by  sheep  and  cattle. 
The  air  b  poisoned,  and  man  breathes 
it  at  his  peril.  To  sleep  in  it  is  death. 
And  this  change  has  come  over  it, 
while  it  claims  to  be  the  very  seat 
and  center  of  Christianity,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  successor  of  the  Apos- 
tles, the  head  of  the  Catholic  church, 
the  representative  of  Christ  on  earth, 
the  Spiritual  Father  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  souls!  Is  not  this 
mysterious,  fearful  ?  —  Recollections  of 
a  Lifi-Ume, 


MAY. 
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imu  to  cold  Slumber's  dominion, 

The  night's  dusky  curtains  are  riven, 
Aad  FiDcy  her  magical  pinion 

flttb  plumed  for  the  azure  of  Heaven ; 
Yet  Telling  her  face  ere  she  soareth, 

She  bows  in  the  Deity's  sight, 
While  the  warm  lip  of  gratitude  poureth 

To  Him  who  crested  the  light, 
i  pnjer  that  the  biddings  of  duty 

Were  powerless  to  prompt,  or  to  stay, 
For  the  kingdom  of  fragrance  and  beauty. 

That  springs  to  the  scepter  of  Mat. 

Tke  forests  their  garlands  are  wreathing. 

Hie  orchards  are  flushing  with  bloom, 
Aad  garden  and  vale  are  bequeathing 

A  world  of  delicious  perfume ; 
ftrewn  petals  our  pathway  are  spreading. 

And  still  of  their  duty  untired, 
RoQfid  the  footsteps  that  crush  Uiem,they're 
shedding 

Tbe  fragrance  of  which  they  expired ; 
The  stmosphere,  taintless  and  glowing, 

b  thrilling  with  voices  of  bliss. 
And  we  question  with  hearts  overflowing, 

Tbat  Eden  is  brighter  than  this. 

Uog  ihidows  around  us  are  streaming 

AwtT  from  the  chambers  of  dawn, 
Aon  the  peach-tree  in  loveliness  gleaming. 

Or  the  cowslip  that  laughs  on  the  lawn ; 
And  we,  while  the  nation  is  breaking. 

Our  shallop  will  poise  on  the  tide. 
The  dew  from  the  willow  boughs  shaking, 

That  weep  by  tbe  still  river  side ; 
And  down  on  tiie  waves'  gentle  bosom. 

Well  ^de  'mid  these  shadows  away, 
n  reiel  m  fragrance  and  blossom  — 

The  gifts  of  t^e  beautifril  Mat. 

^eirth,  hi  hixuriance  teemhuL 

Hith  woven  fresh  wreaths  wKe  we  slept ; 
Aod  gnsB-blades  and  violets  are  gleaming. 

With  tears  that  the  night-watchers  wept 


Those  guardians  of  Heaven  that  spread  o'er  us 

Their  whsgs  \n  our  time  of  repose. 
And  a  puriiied  spirit  restore  us. 

When  the  hours  of  their  watchfulness  dose, 
For  they  lighten  the  load  of  the  morrow. 

From  the  sins  of  the  day  that  is  fled, 
And  the  heart  fitmi  her  gath'rings  of  sorrow. 

Is  purged  by  the  tears  that  they  shed. 

And  now,  though  their  wings  have  uprisen. 

They  're  bending  their  love-beaming  eyes 
From  yon  white  clouds  that  skirt  the  horizon. 

Ere  they  turn  to  their  rest  in  the  skies, 
To  learn  if  the  morning  hath  found  us 

Refreshed  to  proceed  on  our  way. 
And  meet  the  temptations  around  us, 

With  hearts  that  shall  conquer  to^lay ; 
Then,  with  merciful  judgments,  and  lowly. 

They  fly  to  the  heavenly  bowers, 
To  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  Holy, 

The  record  we  've  traced  on  the  hours. 

Earth  spreadeth  her  garden  elysian 

For  rootsteps  more  worthy  than  ours, 
And,  unseen  by  Mortality's  vision. 

Are  angels  abroad  with  the  flowers ; 
Their  whispers  around  us  are  swelling. 

In  lessons  of  goodness  and  love. 
And  our  hearts  are  unconsciously  thrilling 

To  the  anthems  they  hear  from  above ; 
Then  out  o'er  the  earth's  teeming  bosom. 

We  'U  rove  with  the.  angels  to-day ; 
With  thanks  for  the  fragrance  and  blossom 

That  spring  in  the  footsteps  of  Mat. 


THE  DYING  MOTHER. 

BT  ISABILLA  8HBLDKM. 

LoMQ  hath  she  lain  there,  motionless  and  pale. 
As  though  e'en  now  her  weary  heart  had 

ceased 
Its  throbbings.    But  she  is  not  dead ;  her  soul 
Hath  not  yet  left  its  prison  house  of  clay, 
To  soar  amid  the  realms  of  endless  bliss. 
Around  the  bed  her  tearful  children  stand. 
Watching  with  aching  hearts  to  see  some  sign 
Of  consciousness.    They  would  not  have  her 

die. 
Without  another  word,  or  look  of  love. 
At  length  her  eyes  unclose,  her  pale  lips  part, 
And  one  word,  **  Father !  "  Ms  upon  the  ear. 
Then  is  the  old  man  to  her  bedside  brought, 
But  his  child  sees  him  not,  for  ah !  methinks 
Twas  not  her  earthly  dre  for  whom  she 

caUed, 
But  that  e'en  then,  her  eyes  had  caught  a 

glimpse 
Of  One  who  loved  with  more  than  earthly  love ; 
For  when  the  bright-winged  seraphs  came  to 

bear 
Her  ransomed  spirit  to  its  glorious  rest. 
Did  they  not  leave  the  gates  of  pearl  unclosed  t 
And  saw  she  not  her  Heavenly  Father's  face  f 
WiLLSBOBOUOH,  Jan,^  1867. 
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THE  DREAM  OF  CALEB 
EDMONDS. 

**  pHRISTIANITY,  indeed!"    said 

\J  Mr.  Edmonds,  as  he  looked  over 
his  books,  in  the  little  back  parlor  be- 
hind the  shop ;  "  I  am  disgusted  with 
such  hypocrisy." 

There  was  a  dark  frown  upon  the 
brow  of  the  man  of  business  as  he 
spoke  these  words,  and  an  irritability  in 
his  manner  of  turning  over  the  leaves 
before  him,  which  spoke  of  some  bad 
debt  troubling  his  mind,  and  robbing 
him  of  his  good  temper. 

"What  IS  the  matter!"  asked  a 
cheerful  little  woman  by  the  fire,  at 
whose  side  a  basket  of  stockings  told 
of  a  larcre  family,  and  a  consequent 
demand  for  stitchery. 

** Matter!"  echoed  the  husband, 
"  do  you  not  know  that  Westford  owes 
me  four  pounds  ten  and  sixpence  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  will  pay  I  suppose  f " 

"  Not  he.  The  goods  were  purchased 
more  than  a  year  ago,  and  I  have  not 
had  a  pennv  yet ! " 

"  What  does  he  say  when  you  see 
him  f "  asked  Mrs.  Edmonds,  who  evi- 
dently loved  to  look  at  the  bright 
side. 

"  Say  f  —  he  does  not  say  much  to 
me,  I  can  tell  ^ou.  I  told  him  not  to 
worry  me  with  his  excuses,  but  to 
bring  his  money;  and  that  he  need 
not  cross  my  door-step  again  until  he 
could  do  that" 

"  I  am  sorry  for  his  wife,"  said  the 
little  stocking-mender,  presently,  "  for 
she  appears  to  be  a  truly  pious  wo- 
man." 

"Ptotw/"  retorted  her  husband; 
'*  yes,  and  so  is  he  ;  'tis  that  disgusts 
me.  Religion,  indeed,  and  he  owes 
me  four  pounds  ten  and  sixpence.  I 
thought  the  Bible  said,  *  Owe  no  man 
anything.'    Christianity,  forsooth  I " 

Mr.  Caleb  Edmonds  was  a  highly 
respectable  grocer  in  the  tdwn  of 
Marlby  —  in  fact  a  man  of  substance, 
for  business  had  prospered  with  him. 
He  was  industrious  and  obliging ;  ris- 
ing early,  working  hard ;  and  thus 
from  small  beginnings  he  had  risen  to 


ccHisiderable  wealth.  But  although  ao 
excellent  man  of  business,  Mr.  Ed- 
monds was  a  very  ordinary  Cbristian. 
True  \i'6  begun  the  race,  but  he  did  not 
press  toward  the  mark  —  alas,  for 
**  the  care  of  this  world  and  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  riches  I "  And  as  it  is  cha^ 
acteristic  of  a  low  standard  of  piety 
to  be  harsh  and  censorious  in  our  judg- 
ment of  our  fellow-citizens,  so  m, 
Edmonds,  when  he  heard  of  any  defect 
in  the  character  of  professors:  aroand 
him,  was  always  hhe  first  to  exclaim, 
*'  Christianity^  indeed  ! " 

Is  not  this  too  common  to  us  all  ?  Do 
we  not,  even  if  we  ffive  no  expression 
to  our  thoughts,  doubt  and  hesitate 
much  more  than  we  shovM  doubt  and 
hesitate,  regarding  the  reality  of 
the  religion  of  our  "Ready-to-halts" 
and  "Feeble-minds?"  Do  we  not 
set  up  a  standard  of  perfection  for 
our  fellows,  which  were  too  lofty  in  our 
view, as  a  standard  for  ourselves  ?  And 
are  we  not  too  ready  to  exclaim 
against  the  wanderings  of  others,  even 
while  we  turn  aside  into  forbidden 
paths  ? 

Perhaps  such  thoughts  as  these  had 
passed  through  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Ed- 
monds, as  she  sat  over  her  work ;  for 
when  she  arose  to  leave  her*  basket  for 
some  other  household  duty,  she  bent 
over  her  husband  for  a  moment,  and 
said  gently,  "Caleb,  I  do  not  like  to 
hear  you  say,  ''Christianity^  indeed!* 
as  you  did  just  now.  Suppose  your 
fellow -Christians  were  to  judp^e  of  you 
as  harshly  as  you  of  them  ?  You  often 
say  it,"  she  continued  hastily,  "  you 
doubted  John  Watson's  religion  yes- 
terday, because  he  lent  money  to  your 
rival,  and  Thornton's  because  he  oppo- 
ses you  in  business;  and  you  shook 
your  head  because  he  argued  with  yon 
against  total  abstinence!  ''Judge  not 
that  ye  he  not  judged,^  " 

Long  after  his  wife  left  him,  these 
words  rang  in  Caleb's  ear  —  "  Judge 
not!'' 

At  last,  as  he  sat  in  the  twilight, 
between  sleeping  and  waking — for 
business  was  v^ry  dull,  and  he  could 
spare  half  an  hour  for  rest  —  a  vision 
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stok  upon  hiiD,  and  he  passed  in  hn- 
aginadon,  rapidly  through  the  scenes 
which  follow : 

At  first  he  found  himself  in  the 
froDt  parlor  of  a  house  in  a  very  quiet 
neighborhood,  and  in  the  presenoe  of 
three  maiden  ladies,  whose  names  he 
knew  very  well.  They  had  their  feet 
open  the  fender,  and  —  their  knitting 
M  aside — were  evidently  discussing 
the  aS&m  of  their  neighbors. 

'*Sach  pride  I  ^  said  the  elder  lady, 
whose  name  was  Ray  by  ;  **  what  will 
oome  next,  I  wonder  f " 

**The  m(>st  fashionable  boarding- 
school  in  R. . . . .,  I  assure  you,"  said 
another,  Miss  Phillips. 

"Ah!"  said  Misa  Rayby,  "and  / 
CM  remember  the  time  —  of  course,  I 
was  verjr  young  then,  but  still  I  can 
remember — when  Caleb  Edwards 
swept  out  his  own  shop !  " 

^Dear  met  and  now  he  has  the 
opstart  impudence  to  send  his  girl  to 
such  a  school  as  that  I"  exclaimed 
Mks  Sophia  Milwood,  the  spinster  who 
bd  not  yet  spoken.  "  0,  the  pride  of 
human  nature !  ^ 

"And  he  a  professor,  too ! " 

"Professor!"  said  Miss  Rayby; 
^'rdigicn  does  not  teach  a  man  such 
absurd  pride  as  that !  " 

Miss  Phillips  shook  her  head,  and 
began  to  lament  the  increase  of  false 
professors. 

"  Well,"  thought  Caleb,  "  I  believed 
that  in  spending  some  of  my  cash  upon 
the  education  of  my  children,  I  could 
w>t  go  very  far  wrong ;  but  I  find  I  am 
oiiinnderstood,  even  here." 

The  next  scene  was  the  drawing- 
room  of  the  very  John  Watson,  of 
vhom  Mrs.  Edmonds  had  spoken.  A 
l>dy  was  making  tea  behind  a  silver 
flra,  and  a  gentleman,  hex  husband,  sat 
bes^eher. 

"Poor  Thornton,"  said  Mrs.  Watson 
~for  it  was  she,  **  I  trust  he  will  suc- 
ceed.^' 

•*He  9hall,  if  by  God's  blessing  I 
cw compass  it!" 

"He  is  a  very  deserving  young 
B»»n,"  continued  the  lady ;  "  the  man- 
^  in  which  he  bore  the  loss  of  all 


his  property  would  win  esteem,  even 
if  he  had  no  other  claim." 

Mr.  Watson  did  not  reply,  his 
mind  had  wandered  to  another  branch 
of  the  subject,  ''that  Caleb  Ed- 
monds," he  said  at  length,  "  I  am  sur- 
prised at  the  ill-feeling  he  displays." 

"Towards  Thornton?" 

"Yes!  he  is  evidently  annoyed  at 
the  opening  of  another  shop  so  near 
his  own;  whereas,  in  the  principal 
street  of  a  town  like  this,  he  should 
have  expected  competition.  Besides, 
he  has  made  a  little  fortune,  and  has 
nothing  to  fear ;  yet  he  will  not  treat 
George  Thornton  with  ordinary  civil- 
ity." 

"I  thou^t  he  was  a  religious  man," 
said  Mrs.  Watson. 

"He  pretends  to  be,"  replied  her 
husband  ;  "  but  I  have  not  much  faith 
in  a  religion  which  brings  forth  so  lit- 
tle fruit?" 

Poor  Caleb !  his  wife's  words  —  the 
Master's  words  —  still  sounded  in  his 
ears  as  they  had  never  done  before, 
meeting  with  a  responsive  echo  in  his 
heart. 

Again  a  change,  and  Mr.  Edmonds 
found  himself  beside  a  sickly-looking 
woman,  who,  leaning  on  her  husband's 
arm,  walked  slowly  toward  the  house 
of  prayer.  It  was  impossible  to  look 
without  interest  upon  her  pale  and  anx- 
ious face — a  fac«  which  had  once  been 
beautiful;  and  equally  impossible  to 
disregard  the  careful  tenderness  with 
which  her  steps  were  guided  by  the 
strong  man  at  her  side.  Their  con- 
versation, too,  was  worthy  of  remark : 
tbey  were  speaking  of  the  consolations 
of  the  Gospel. 

"  Who  knows  ? "  exclaimed  the  in- 
valid, "perhaps  there  may  be  words 
just  suited  to  our  case  this  morning  I 
Words  for  the  poor  I " 

"Poor  as  regards  this  world  only,. 
Mary." 

Her  eyes  brightened  as  she  looked 
up  cheerfully.  "Yes,  yes;  rick  in 
treasure  far  more  costly  than  earth's 
gold.  God  help  us  to  look  up,  and 
to  trust  Him  for  the  meat  that  per- 
isheth." 
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They  walked  on  for  a  while,  and 
then  the  wife  said  mournfully,  "I 
sometimes  fear  that  it  is  pride  which 
makes  me  shVink  from  meeting  Mr. 
Edmonds;  I  do  shrink  from  it  Oh, 
if  we  could  but  pay  him ! " 

'*We  shall  be  able  to  do  soon,  I 
hope,"  said  Welsford  ;  "it  has  been  a 
hard  struggle,  Mary,  starvation  al- 
most; but  I  think  it  is  nearly  over." 

"  Ah !  it  was  all  for  me.  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Edmonds  would  be  patient,  if  he 
knew  how  much  you  spent  in  medi- 
cines for  me,  and  how  little  work  you 
have." 

"  He  tt  patient,  after  a  fashion  ;  and 
we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for 
that ;  still  he  has  said  some  crushing 
things  to  me ;  harsh  things  which  he 
may  live  to  repent  —  things  which 
have  made  me  d(^ubt  his  Christianity." 

"  Nay,"  said  Mrs.  Welsford,  gently, 
"  I  would  not  judge  him  ;  how  many 
inconsistent  things  we  do.'^ 

"You  are  right.  /  mKf  not  lift 
my  voice ;  alas,  but  little  likeness  to 
my  Lord  is  found  in  me  1 " 

Again  the  echoing  voice  thrUled 
through  the  soul  of  the  listener  — 
again  he  heard  the  words,  ^  Judge 
not !  "  and  as  he  dwelt  upon  them,  the 
vision  slowly  faded,  and  he,  Bunyan- 
like,  awoke,  "and  behold  it  was  a 
dream  ! "  But  the  lesson  of  the  dream 
was  not  quite  lost  upon  him,  for  he 
awoke  to  a  deeper  spirit  of  Christian 
charity,  a  nobler  self-denial,  a  holier 
humility,  a  nearer  likeness  to  Jesus. 
He  had  been  caught  in  that  brief  twi- 
light musing,  one  of  the  old  lessons  of 
the  Book  of  God. 

The  fireside  morning  worship  was 
just  ended,  and  Charles  Welsford  was 
about  to  go  forth  to  his  daily  toil, 
when  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door  spoke 
of  a  visitor.  How  great  was  the  sur- 
prise of  all  when  Caleb  Edmonds  en- 
tered! 

"  You  are  coming,  sir  — " 

"  I  am  come,"  said  the  grocer,  in- 
terrupting him,  "  to  express  my  hope 
that  you  are  not  under  any  concern 
about  that  little  amount  you  owe  me. 


Take  your  time,  my  good  sir,  take 
your  time." 

The  poor  man's  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears,  as  grasping  the  outstretched 
hand,  he  tried  to  speak  his  thanks. 

"My  wife,"  sai4  Mr.  Edmonds, 
turning  toward  Mrs.  Welsford,  "put 
something  into  my  hand,  just  as  I  left 
for  you,  ma'am."  And  from  his  pock- 
ets came  tea,  sugar,  biscuits,  from  the 
good  wife's  ample  store,  till  Mary's 
eyes  too,  filled  with  grateful  tears. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  visitor,  kindly, 
"don't  forsake  the  shop;  get  your 
little  parcels  there,  and  pay  just  when 
it  suits  yon.  By  the  way,  if  a  sove- 
reign would  do  any  service  to  you,  I 
have  one  which  will  bum  a  hole  in 
my  pocket,  as  the  saying  goes,  unless 
I  give  it  to  somebody."  And  before 
they  could  reply,  he  had  laid  the  coiu 
upon  the  table  and  was  gone. 

"Mary,"  said  Mr.  Welsford,  "let 
us  thank  Gk>d  for  this." 

They  knelt,  and  as  he  breathed 
forth  his  heart's  gratitude,  his  wife 
wept  with  tears  of  joy,  and  even  the 
little  ones  murmured  the  "  Amen." 

But  Mr.  Edmonds  did  not  stop  at 
this ;  it  was  to  him  Charles  Welsford 
owed  a  situation  which  soon  after 
placed  him  far  above  the  reach  of 
want  It  was  to  him  he  owed  a  host 
of  kindly  deeds,  which  came  like  sun- 
shine to  his  inmost  soul. 

We  hasten  on.  Not  alone  in  this 
regard  was  Caleb  Edmonds  changed, 
for,  two  days  after  his  strange  di*eam 
he  walked  into  his  rival's  shop,  shook 
hands,  invited  him  to  drink  tea  at  his 
house,  spoke  pleasantly  about  their 
"  opposition,"  and  even  hinted  at  his 
own  retirement  at  some  future  day, 
when  his  new  friend  would  have  "a 
better  chance." 

And  from  that  time  the  charity 
which  "  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  is 
not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil, 
^areth  all  things,  believeth  all  things, 
hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things," 
held  an  almost  undisputed  sway  over 
the  heart  of  Caleb  Edmonds ;  and  ever 
was  the  maxim  of  the  Bible  borne  in 
mind,  ^^  Judge  not  that  ye  bi^not  judged,'* 
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HOUSEWORK  FOR  BOYS. 

"FkO  NT  fret,  mother,"  said  a  good 

U  boy  of  eighteen  yean  old>  the 
other  day,  as  he  came  m  from  a  busy 
day's  work  of  hauling  rails,  and  found 
his  poor  mother  trying  tq  get  supper, 
while  her  head  was  racked  with  ex- 
crutiating  neuralgia.  *^  You  know, 
mother,  you  have  taught  me  most  all 
kinds  of  housework,  and  now  I  can 
pay  you  for  some  of  your  trouble." 

And  right  cheerily  did  be  wash  and 
wipe  his  hard  toil-worn  hands,  sweep 
the  floor,  replenish  the  fuel,  fix  her 
oomfortably  in  the  rocking  chair, 
tilted  back  with  a  pillow  under  her 
head,  and  then  he  went  to  work  get- 
ting tea  as  easy  and  gracefully  as  any 
neat,  smart  girl. 

Such  a  pattern  of  a  cook  you  never 
Bsw,  80  unlike  those  dawdling  girls 
who  think  housework  disgraceful ;  per- 
fect daubs  who  can  woric  crimson  cats 
in  worsted,  or  unseemly  vines  and 
(towers  about  the  edges  of  scant  whit- 
iih  colored  skirts. 

"Oh,  he's  worth  a  dozen  ffirls!" 
said  the  grateful  mother,  as  he  left  the 
room  after  bringing  her  a  cup  of  tea, 
vhose  flavor  was  a  sort  of  mute  elo- 
qoenoe. 

With  a  womanly  instinct  he  led  lit- 
tle frolicsome  Sammy  out  of  the  room, 
where  the  patter  of  toddling  feet 
would  not  jar  upon  her  ear.  **  Bread 
dKt  upon  the  waters,  that  has  returned 
QQto  me,"  she  whispered  to  herself; 
nd  I  thought  of  those  words  yester- 
day, as  I  heard  a  young  wife  blessing 
the  memory  of  her  husband's  mother, 
who  had  died  long  years  ago. 

''He  knows,"  she  said,  ^  how  most 
ewy  kind  of  housework  is  done ;  he 
does  the  milking,  because,  he  says,  it 
b  too  hard  work  for  a  woman.  Oh, 
ke  has  had  such  a  good  naother,  I 
kaow  1 "  and  as  her  eyes  softened  in 
their  bright  earnest  expression,  I 
thought  uat  mother's  teachings  were 
like  to  one's  planting  beautiful  shade 
iNes  by  the  roadie,  nnd^r  whose 
eool,  inviting  branches  the  weary  and 
worn  travekr  would  rest,  long  after 
lyL  m.  15. 


the  hand  that  had  planted  had  moul- 
dered back  to  silent  dust 

''What  a  fool  old  Smith's  wife 
makes  of  her  son  John  I "  said  Jennie 
Gray's  husband,  as  he  came  home 
from  mill  the  other  evening.  "Why, 
to-night  as  I  came  by  there,  he  was 
going  out  with  the  old  woman  to 
milk,  carrying  his  tin  pail  on  his  arm 
as  big  as  though  it  was  a  portfolio  1 " 
And  he  laughl^  derisively,  as  though 
be  thought  he  was  about  the  right 
kind  of  a  fellow  himself. 

Now  Jennie  had  four  children,  the 
eldest  a  sturdy  brat  of  eight  years^ 
whose  will  had  never  been  broken 
once.  Her  husband  carried  on  a  large 
farm,  and  had  hired  hands,  plenty  of 
them,  for  Jennie  to  wait  upon ;  and 
though  he  cleared  over  a  thousand 
dollars  «very  year,  he  could  not  aflbrd 
to  hire  help  in  the  house ;  and  as  to 
milking  the  four  cows,  or  carrying 
water  up  the  steep  spring  hill,  even  on 
washing  day,  why  he  never  thought 
of  such  a  dignified  fellow  doing  mere 
woman's  work  1  not  he.  Once  he  did 
car^  a  pail  of  dish-wator  to  the  pigs, 
butVhen  he  brought  the  pail  bads, 
he  gave  it  a  kick  on  the  kitoben 
porch,  and  said,  "  No  more  such  work 
for  me  —  umph  1  carrying  slop  1 " 

In  spito  of  Jennie*s  entreaties  to  the 
contrary,  he  made  a  round  unoouAh 
log  pen  beside  the  front  gato,  and 
moved  the  fragrant  pigs  into  it,  so 
Jennie  would  n't  have  so  far  to  carry 
her  feed.  He  made  her  believe,  too, 
that  it  was  all  through  pure  consider- 
ate love  for  her,  that  he  took  this  ex- 
tra trouble  upon  himselfl 

Jennie  is  one  of  a  class,  dear  reader, 
kind,  patient,  forbearing  little  wife; 
living  a  continued  struggle,  but  her 
angelic  sweetness  represses  it  all,  and 
seals  her  poor  lips  with  a  sad  smile 
intended  to  be  bright  and  cheerful, 
and  in  good  faith  she  waits  for  the 
final  release.  Oh,  dear  I  I  wish  there 
were  no  more  such  real  pictures,  but 
every  neighborhood  frames  in  too 
many  such  sad,  sad  pictures  as  this. 

I  have  heard  some  things  in  the 
fbrm  of  mea  —  great  brawny-armed 
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muscular  Bpecimens,  without  a  gleam 
of  softness  or  beauty,  or  the  glory  of 
souMitfht  in  their  blank  Caces,  stand 
up  and  say,  ^*  Fudge !  a  woman's  work 
is  nothing ;  mere  child's  play."  Ras- 
cals I  they  did  n't  deserve  a  dear  kind 
mother  to  sacrifice  herself  at  middle 
age  for  them,  or  poor  unappreciated 
wives,  to  eke  out  a  few  slavish  years 
in  their  service,  or  unloved  sisters,  to 
minister  to  their  wants  in  fear  and 
trembling.  Such  fellows  merit  a  Ne- 
ro's well-^od  heel  upon  their  necks, 
grinding  the  worthless  lives  out  of 
them,  with  a  ghastly  spectacle,  the  em- 
bodiment of  martyred  wives  and  mo- 
thers, to  whisper  in  their  ears,  "Child's 
play !  old  horses  going  the  rounds  of 
the  tread-mill,  and  little  squirrels  in 
cages  trying  to  find  terra  firma  on  a 
revolving  wheel  f    Child's  play,  eh  ? " 

Let  us  learn  the  little  boys  to  do  all 
kinds  of  housework,  from  making 
bread  down  to  patching  pantaloons 
and  sewing  on  buttons.  They  may 
have  to  go  to  college  and  board  them- 
selves, or  go  to  Mexico  to  fight,  (hope 
not,)  or  to  California  as  miners,  or 
away  west  to  pre-empt  land ;  of  may- 
hap be  poor,  and  have  sickly  wiyes,  or 
rich,  and  help  be  scarce,  or  keep  a 
bachelor's  hall ;  or  perhaps  their  mo- 
thers will  be  infirm,  and  then  they 
can  help  her,  and  pay  the  interest  of 
that  great  debt,  the  principal  no  child 
can  ever  wholly  pay. 

It  will  not  be  lost  on  them,  at  any 
rate;  and  some  time  in  their  lives 
they  will  bless  "  mother  "  for  teaching 
the  mysteries  of  housework.  They 
should  be  taught  now  to  nurse  the 
sick  with  care  and  gentleness,  and 
how  drinks  and  food  should  be  pre- 
pared for  them.  But  best  of  all,  it 
will  smooth  over  the  rough  edges  of 
a  man's  nature,  making  him  more 
loveable  and  kind  and  generous,  and 
teaching  him  to  appreciate  the  toil- 
some labors  that  go  to  make  up  wo- 
man's life,  and  to  bestow  on  her  her 
just  dues. 

Remember,  good  mothers,  that  if 
you  receive  little  or  no  benefit  from 
these   teachings,  somebody  will,  and 


will  bless  you  for  it,  perhaps,  i^hen 
the  stone  at  your  grave  is  embroid- 
ered over  with  green  moss  and  creep- 
ing lichens,  and  your  memory  is  but 
as  a  dream  of  the  long  ago. — Ohio 
Cultivator,  « 


GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  FIELD 
OF  LITERATURE. 

OATHSBKD  BT  MBS.  M.  P.  ▲.  CBOXIBB. 

A  mothbr's   IKFLUBNCB. 

HOW  sweetly  does  it  operate  when 
life  is  new,  and  experience  yet 
unsullied  by  any  deep  or  lasting 
stains !  How  sweetly  does  it  operate, 
like  a  kind  of  second  conscience,  more 
tender,  more  forgiving,  yet  still  more 
appealing  than  the  first,  in  all  those 
minor  perplexities  and  trials  of  human 
life,  whose  judgment,  bribed  by  incli- 
nation, would  persuade  the  unprao- 
ticed  traveler  tnat  the  most  flowery 
path  must  surely  be  the  best  I  It  is 
in  the  beginning  and  end  of  evil  that 
this  power,  though  often  unseen  and 
purely  spiritual,  operates  with  a  po- 
tency particularly  its  own :  in  the  be- 
ginning to  win  us  back  by  that  simple 
and  habitual  reference  of  a  child,  to 
what  would  have  been  its  mother's 
choice ;  and  in  the  end  by  that  la»t 
lingering  of  expiring  hope  —  that  hov- 
ering, as  it  were,  around  our  pillow  of 
some  kind  angd,  reminding  us  at  once 
of  the  tenderness  of  earthly  love,  and 
of  that  which  is  divine.    Mrs.  Ellis. 

John  Randolph,  some  years  before 
his  death,  wrote  to  a  friend  as  follows : 
**I  used  to  be  called  a*  Frenchman, 
because  I  took  the  French  side  in  pol- 
itics ;  and  though  that  was  unjust,  yet 
the  truth  is,  I  should  have  been  a 
French  atheist,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
one  recollection,  and  that  was  the 
memory  of  the  time  my  departed  mo- 
ther used  to  take  my  little  hands  in 
hers,  and  ^  cause  me  on  my  knees  to 
say,  ^  Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven."^ 

Avov. 


GLEANINGS  FBOM  THE  FIELD  OF  UTERATUBE. 
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DISCIFLINB. 

In  colleges  and  halls  in  andent  days, 
Ihen  dwelt  a  sage  called  Discipline : 
Hii  eye  was  meek  and  gentle,  and  a  smfle 
Flayed  on  his  lips;  and  in  his  speech  was 

heard 
Ffeternal  sweetness,*  dignity,  and  love. 
Hie  occupation  dearest  to  his  heart 
Was  to  encourage  goodness.    Learning  grew 
Beneath  his  care,  a  thrivii^,  yigorous  plant 
Hie  mind  was  well  informed,  the  passions 

held 
Sabortfinate,  and  difigence  was  choice. 
If  ere  it  chanced,  as  sometimes  chance  it 

must, 
That  one  among  so  many,  oyerleaped 
The  limits  of  control,  his  gentle  eye 
Grew  stem,  and  darted  a  severe  rebuke. 
His  frown  was  full  of  terror,  and  his  voice 
Shook  the  delinquent  with  such  of  awe, 
AsIeA  bim  not,  till  penitence  had  won 
Loit  fiLvor  back  again,  and  closed  the  breach. 

But  Discipline  at  length, 
O^erkioked  and  unemployed,  grew  sick  and 

died. 
Then  study  lanquiahed,  emulation  slept, 
And  virtue  fled.     The  schools  became  a 

scene 
Of  solemn  farce,  where  ignorance  in  stilts, 
H)B  c^i  well  lined  ^th  logic  not  his  own. 
With  parrot  tongue  performed  the  scholar's 

part, 
iToeee^ng  soon  a  graduated  dunce. 

What  was  learned, 
If  ang^t  was  learned  in  childhood,  is  forgot ; 
And  such  expense  as  pinches  parents  blue, 
And  mortifies  the  liberal  hand  of  love, 
b  squandered  in  pursuit  of  idle  sports, 
And  Tidous  pleasures. 

Task. 

A  woman  moved  b  like  a  fountain  troubled, 
X«ddy,  ill-seeming,  and  bereft  of  beauty. 
Shakbpxaki. 


Woman^s  loquacious  tongue  was  given 
W,  in  part,  to  enable  and  dispose  her 
to  iostruct  children  by  conversation ; 
her  lai^  language  and  parental  love 
eombin^,  making  her  love  to  talk  to 
and*  with  them.        O.  S.  Fowlbr. 

We  detect  not  the  many  delicate 
bat  strong  lines  of  influence,  which 
eramect  a  man's  beliefs,  pursuits,  aims, 
pleasnres,  pastimes,  and  associations 
with  the  formation  of  his  character, 
penetrating  the  substance  of  the  latter, 
nke  the  almost  invisible  capillaries  of 
bis  body,  and  conveying  streams  of 


every  hue  and  quality,  from  the  bright 
life-current  that  only  purifies  and 
strengthens,  to  the  dark  tide  that  only 
corrupts  and  enfeebles. 

F.  IN  Jour,  of  Ed. 

Circumstances  define  possibilities. 
When  we  have  done  our  best  to  shape 
them  and  to  make  them  propitious, 
we  may  rest  satisfied  that  superior 
wisdom  has,  nevertheless,  controlled 
them  and  us,  and  that  it  will  be  satis- 
fied with  us,  if  we  do  ail  the  good  that 
shall  then  be  found  possible. 

Wm.  H.  Seward. 

As  storm  following  storm,  and  wave 
succeeding  wave,  give  additional  hard- 
ness to  the  shell  that  encloses  the 
pearl,  so  do  the  storms  and  waves  of 
life  add  force  to  the  character  of 
ma^»«  Anost. 

A  bistkr's  love. 
More  constant  than  the  evening  star. 

Which  mildly  beams  above, 
That  diadem  —  Oh  I  dearer  fiir, 

A  lister's  gentle  love. 

Brighter  than  dewdrops  oif  the  rose, 
Than  nature's  smile  more  gay 

A  living  fount  which  ever  flows, 
Steeped  in  tove's  purest  ray. 

Gem  of  the  heart  I    life's  gift  divbe 
Bequei^thed  us  from  above ; 

Glad  oiferinff  at  affection's  shrine — 
A  sister's  holy  love ! 

▲KOir. 

The  heart,  the  heart  that's  truly  blest, 

Is  never  all  its  own ; 
Ko  ray  of  glory  Ughts  the  breast 

That  beats  for  self  alone. 

Elixa  CkK>K. 

There  is  nothing  purer  than  hon- 
esty; nothing  sweeter  than  charity; 
nothing  warmer  than  love;  nothing 
richer  than  wisdom  ;  nothing  brighter 
than  virtue ;  and  nothing  more  stead- 
fast than  faith.  These  united  in  one 
mind,  form  the  purest,  the  sweetest, 
the  warmest,  the  richest,  the  brightest, 
and  the  most  steadfast  happiness. 
Fraomsnts  of  Timb. 


m 


£LIStf  A  iONT  KaITB. 


ELISHA  KENT  KANK 

[Ji  ifl  loDff  linoe  meh  «  pofa  aa  thia  bM  brokMi 
the  monotony  of  ererynlAj  life.] 

Aloit,  upon  an  old  basaltic  crag, 
Which,  scalped  by  keen  winds  that  .defend 

the  Pole, 
Gazes  with  dead  face  on  the  seas  that  roll 
Around  the  secret  of  the  mystic  sone, 
A  mighty  nation's  star-bespangled  flag 

Flutters  alone. 
And  underneath,  upon  the  lifeless  front 

Of  that  drear  dif^  a  simple  name  is  traced ; 
]p!t  type  of  him,  who,  famishing  and  gaunt, 
But  WiUi  a  rocky  purpose  in  his  soul, 
Breasted  the  gatherinff  snows. 
Clung  to  the  drifting  noes, 
By  wantbeleagured,  and  by  winter  chased, 
Baking  the  brother  lost  amid  that  frozen 


Hot  many  months  ago  we  greeted  him. 
Crowned  with  the  icy  honors  of  the  North. 
Aocoss  the  land  his  hard-won  fame  went 
ibrtb, 
And  Maine's  deep  woods  were  shaken  limb 

by  limb. 
His  own  mild  Keystone  State,  sedate  and 
prim, 
Burst  from  decorous  quiet  as  he  came. 
Hot  Southern  lips,  with  eloquence  a-flame, 
Sounded  hb  triumph.    Texasi  wild  and  grim, 
ProiTered  its  homy  hand.    The  large-lunged 
West, 
From  out  its  gicnt  breast, 
Yelled  its  frank  welcome.    And  fr«Bi  main 
to  main, 
Jubilant.to  the  sky, 
Thundered  the  mishty  cry, 
HoilOE  TO  Kornl 

In  vain — in  vain  beneath  his  feet  we  flnog 
The  reddening  roses  I     All  in  Tain  we 

poured 
The  golden  wine,  and  round  the  shining 
board 
Sent  the  toast  cirolkig,  till  the  rafters  rung 
With  the  thrice-tripled  honors  of  the  feast  I 
Scarce  the  buds  wilted   and  the  voices 


Bre  the  pure  Ught  that  sparkled  in  his  eyes, 
Brif^t  as  auroral  fires  in  southern  skies 

Aded  and  faded.    And  the  braye  young 
heart  j 

That  tiie  relentiess  Arctic  winds  had  robbed 
Of  all  its  Tital  heat,  in  that  lon^  quest 
For  the  lost  captain,  now  within  his  breast 

More  and  more  faintiy  throbbed. 
Wb  was  the  victory ;  but  as  his  grasp 
Cloeed  on  the  laurel  crown  with  eager  clasp. 

Death  launched  a  wfaistUng  dait; 
And  ere  the  thunders  of  applause  were  dime 
His  bright  eyes  cloeed  forever  on  the  sun  ( 
Too  late  —  too  late  the  splendid  prize  he  won 
la  th«  Olyn^  i«oe  of  Sdenoe  and  of  Art  t 


Like  to  some  shattered  berg  that,  pale  and 

lone, 
Drifti  fr^  the  white  North  to  the  Tropie 
zone. 
And  in  the  burning  day 
Wastes  peak  by  p^  away, 
Till  on  some  rosy  even 
It  dies  with  sunlight  blessing  it ;  so  hie 
Tranquilly  floated  to  a  southern  sea. 
And  melted  into  heaven  t 

He  needs  no  tears,  who  lived  a  noble  life  1 
We  wtU  n6t  weep  for  him  Who  died  ao  well ; 
But  W6  will  gatiier  round  the  hearth,  and 
tell 
Theatoryof  lusatrilk 
Such  homase  suits  him  well ; 
Better  than  ftmenU  pomp  or  passing  bdl. 

What  tale  of  peril  and  self-sacrifloe ! 
Prisoned  flimid  the  fastnesses  of  loe, 
WiUi  hunger  howUng  o'er  tiva  wwMi  of 

snowt 
Night  lengthening  into  montiis;  the  nrv- 
enous  floe 
Crunddng  the  maMlve  shipa,  m  the  wIMb 

bear 
Crunches  his  prey.    The  msuffld^^  share 

Of  loathsome  fbod; 
The  lethargy  of  famine ;  the  despair 
Urging  to  Ubor,  nervelessly  puMaed ; 
Toil  done  with  skinny  arms,  and  ftoee  hued 
Like  pallid  masks,  while  dolefhUy  behtod 
Glimmered  the  &dhig  embers  of  a  mind  1 
That  awfbl  hour,  when  through  the  pl«8trile 

band 
Delirium  stalked,  laying  his  burning  hand 
Upon  tho  ghastiy  foreheads  of  liie  creir. 
The  whispers  of  rebellion,  fkint  and  kw 
At  flrst.  but  deepening  ever  till  they  grew 
Into  black  thoughts  of  murder;    such  the 

throng  , 

Of  horrbrs  round  the  Hero.    High  the  Mtfg 
Should  be  that  hymhs  tilie  iloble  part  be 

played  I 
Sinking  himself —  yet  ministering  aid 
To  lOl  around  him.    By  a  migbtv  will 
Living  defiant  of  the  wants  that  kill, 
Because  his  death  would  seal  his  emnM 
firte; 
Cheering  with  ceaseless  and  inventive  skfll 
Those  Polar  winters,  dark  and  desolate. 
Equal  to  every  trial,  every  fate. 
He  stands,  until  spring,  tardy  with  r^^ 
Unlocks  the  icy  gate. 
And  the  pale  prisonera  thread  the  werid 

once  more. 
To  the  steep  clilb  of  Greenland's  pastoral 
shore 
Bearing  their  dying  chief  I 

Time  was  when  he  ahovdd  gain  his  tpvn  of 
From  royal  hands,  who  wooed  the  knIgHti/ 


QpMMOH  SBN8B  IK  HOMS  AFFAIBS. 
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Tlie  kneH  of;  old  fiKnuJhies  ifl  tolled, 
And  the  worid^s  knights  are  now  self-con- 
secrftte. 
Ho  grinder  episode  doth  diivdry  hold 
li  all  its  annals,  back  to  Ohariemagne, 
Than  that  long  Tigil  of  unceasing  pain, 
Faithfbllj  kept,  through  hanger  and  through 
odd, 
Byihe  good  Christian  knight  Busha  Kark  ! 


COMMON  SENSE  IN  HOME 
AFFAIRS. 

I  HAVE  sometimes  thought  there 
^were  some  people  who  never  did 
exercise  common  sense ;  and  though  I 
have  met  many  men  whose  aping  after 
foUies  made  them  little  else  than  apes, 
J9i  I  oonfees  it  with  mortification  that 
It  is  among  the  women  I  have  found 
(be  greatest  lack  of  the  wisdom  which 
makes  home  what  it  should  be,  and 
life  what  it  should  be,  and  the  heart 
what  it  should  be.  Drop  down  in  the 
nidst  of  any  little  circle,  where,  appa- 
rently, is  much  real  worth  and  exercise 
of  troth,  and  observe  for  yourself,  0 
reader! 

Here  is  Mrs .,  a  quiet,  sweet 

little  body,  whose  health  is  quite  gone. 
She  is  sUii  working,  still  ambitious  — 
for  what  f  For  ponHon  ;  for  living  as 
veil  as  her  neighbor  of  the  stone 
koQse!  and  in  this  reckless  race  she 
has  sacrificed  the  dearest  boon  God 
gave  to  her  —  health.  No  use  for  her 
to  say,  "others  do  it,"  "my  husband 
expected  it,"  **  my  children  would  not 
bare  been  noticed  without  it,"  for  none 
of  these  excuses  suffice  for  a  positive 
Mcrifice  of  happiness,  a  real  suicide. 
Qmmou  sense  would  dictate  no  saori- 
fioe  of  li^treasures  upon  the  shrine  of 
oofflmon  usage ;  but  would  rather  dic- 
tate such  prudential  steps  as  would  not 
We  compromised  body-comfort  and 
sooJ-cuiture. 

There  is  Mrs. ......  a  gay,  lightly- 

rtepping  creature,  the  very  personifica- 
tion of  rosy  health  and  lite  enjoyment. 
Bat,  be  not  hasty  in  conclusions.  She 
baiahome  and  a  husband  and  chil- 
^n;  but  that  home  lacks  the  quiet 
>ir  aod  exquisite  presence  which  ren- 


ders it  what  it  should  be — a  Paradise 
in  miniature ;  and  the  husband  is  just 
as  hi^py  in  his  counting-room  as  at 
.his  fireside;  and  the  children  think 
little  else  than  of  the  dresses  to  wear, 
the  day  to  spend,  and  the  party  at 
night  There  is,  to  the  close  observer, 
an  almost  total  want  of  soul-cdlture  in 
that  home;  and  the  gaiety  of  the 
mother  is  won  at  the  expense  of  the 
truer  happiness  of  her  husoand,  the  no- 
bler aspirations  of  her  children,  and  the 
higher  sphere  of  her  own  usefulness. 

And  then  there  is  Miss ,  who 

you  would  think  is  pursuing  the  true 
life,  by  avoiding  vain  show,  paHies  — 
who  practices  economy  and  a  modest 
style  in  all  thium ;  — she,  you  think,  is 
endowed  with  the  rare  virtue  of  doing 
what  she  knows  to  be  right.  It  may 
be,  but  not  in  its  fullest  degree ; — she 
does  not  realize  that  life  is  given  for 
accomplishment  —  that  a  true  happi- 
ness consists  in  developing  all  her 
mental  treasures  to  their  utmost ;  and 
therefore,  with  all  her  well  meaning, 
she  is  not  exercising  the  common 
sense  which  God  has  endowed  her  with, 
when  she  passes  through  years  of 
comparative  listlessness  and  ease. 

So  on  through  the  calendar,  —  we 
might  enumerate  the  positive  faults  of 
our  sex.  It  may  be  the  other  sex 
have  as  many,  or  more  short-comings; 
but  it  is  no  excuse  for  us,  who  are  to  be 
the  mothers  of  a  race,  and  who  should 
be  the  ornament  of  society.  A  true 
life  consists  in  first  rendering  a  home 
joyous,  well  ordered,  beautiful,  and  all 
in  it  and  around  it  perfectly  at  home ; 
second,  in  the  practice  of  such  thoughts 
and  feelinfi;s  as  tend  to  harmonize,  in- 
stead of  dividing  society;  so  that  all, 
may  be  friends  who  are  good  and  re- 
spectable, without  regard  to  their 
wealth;  third,  in  so  endowing  the 
mind  by  study  and  reflection,  as  to 
render  its  converse  one  of  intelligence 
and  usefulness;  and  its  tastes  elevated. 
When  women  learn  to  practice  such 
common  sense,  this  life  will  not  have 
so  many  sad  records  to  write,  and  so 
many  obstacles  to  overcome  in  reach- 


ing Ueaven. 
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A  OHAPTEB  ON  COSMETIGB. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  COSMETICS. 

""DRAY,  what  can  you  tell  me* of 
X  Calista  ? "  asked  a  fair  lady  who^ 
had  come  from  a  distant  city  to  wit- 
ness our  rural  celebration,  and  whose 
eye  had  been  offended  by  the  cold  and 
supercilious  expression  *  of  Calista's 
countenance,  so  little  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  day. 

^  It  is  not  many  years  since  she  was 
the  most  beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw,*^ 
replied  I. 

"  You  surprise  me,"  said  the  sunny- 
haired. stranfi^er.  ''  I  can  not  imagine 
how  those  sharp,  sallow  features  can 
ever  have  been  beautiful." 

"If  you  will  look  at  her  more 
closely,  you  will  perceive  that  every 
feature  is  classically  perfect  in  its  out- 
line, and  that  it  is  expression  that 
renders  the  countenance  so  displeas- 

ing." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  what  has  caused 
this  extraordinary  change  ? " 

"  Discontent  with  her  position,  and 
jealousy  of  the  world's  opinion  of  her. 
Such  traits  of  character,  you  have 
probably  observed,  are  not  the  best  of 
cosmetics." 

"  Alas !  but  too  often,"  said  the  lady, 
whose  clear  brow  betokened  entire 
freedom  in  her  own  mind  from  aught 
so  destructive  to  womanly  attractive- 
ness. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  I,  as  the  lady 
stepped  into  her  carriage,  "what  a 
nice  little  article  might  be  written  on 
the  passions  considered  cosmetically." 

"Admirable!  and  I  hope  you  will 
write  such  a  one  yourself,"  said  the 
lady,  as  she  waved  her  adieu  from  the 
carriage  window. 

"Yes!"  thought  I,  as  I  turned 
again  toward  the  gay  throng,  gath- 
ered under  the  shadow  of  a  grove  of 
ancient  elms;  "certainly  that  is  an 
excellent  topic;  and  here  before  me 
b  an  abundant  apparatus  for  its  illus- 
tration." 

As  I  mingled  with  the  crowd,  each 
face  I  met  se^ed  at  once  to  tell  me 
what  cosmetic  had  bestowed  upon  it 
ita  attractive  or  its    repulsive  attri- 


butes. There  was  Calista,  moving 
about  with  the  listless  gait  that  long 
since  superceded  the  floating  ease  <x 
motion  that  made  her  youthful  step 
almost  musical.  As  her  indolent  eye 
wandered  among  that  company,  there 
was  no  expression  of  sympathy  ;  but, 
instead,  a  cold  scorn,  such  as  those 
who  have  outlived  all  that  child-like 
freshness  and  simplicity  of  taste  fed 
toward  those  who  enjoy,  without  stop- 
ping to  criticise  that  which  gives 
them  pleasure.  Her  lip  that  once 
curved  in  a  line  of  perfect  beauty,  has 
so  often  been  made  to  express  the  dis- 
content within,  that  it  has  gradually 
become  fixed  into  an  ungracious  curt, 
and  the  former  charm  is  gone  forever. 

In  her  youth  no  girl  in  our  village 
possessed  so  many  advantages  as  Ca- 
lista; for  in  addition  to  rare  beauty 
and  grace  of  person,  every  opportu- 
nity of  cultivation  was  within  her 
reach,  and  nature  had  endowed  her 
with  excellent  mental  capacity,  and 
the  power  of  ready  and  a^eeable  con- 
versation. She  had  not,  however,  the 
good  sense,  or  good  feeling,  to  use  her 
possessions  wisely;  and  valued  them 
far  more  because  she  thought  they 
placed  her  above  her  companions, 
than  because  they  afforded  enjoyment 
to  herself,  or  gave  her  the  power  of 
increasing  the  happiness  of  those 
around  her.  All  sue  desired  of  soci- 
ety was  homage;  and  she  thought 
herself  entitled  to  receive  it  without 
giving  any  thing  in  return. 

Selfish,  proud,  and  cold  in  her  inter- 
course with  others,  she  yet  expected 
the  utmost  courtesy  and  deference 
from  all  her  companions.  They,  nat- 
urally, grew  year  by  year  more  weary 
of  her  pretension,  while  she  as  stead- 
ily became  disgusted  with  what  she 
termed  their  want  of  appreciation, 
gradually  withdrew  herself  from  them, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  neighborhood  of 
kind  and  agreeable  people  came  to 
live  more  and  more  the  life  of  a  re- 
cluse, until,  at  length,  she  seems  to 
look  even  upon  air  and  sunshine  as 
enemies,  and  is  almost  never  seen  in 
the  highways  or  the  by-ways  of  the 
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fiDage.  When  some  unasual  occur- 
rence induces  her  to  come  forth  from 
her  hiding-place,  those  who  knew  ber 
loathful  face  look  upon  her  sorrow- 
fully, remembering  the  former  beauty ; 
while  the  stranger  inquires,  "  Whence 
this  air  of  haughty  pretension  and 
scornful  discontent  ? " 

Ah,  Galista!  had  you  understood 
the  true  theory  of  beauty,  had  you 
known  that  the  soul  is  perpetually 
painting  its  moods  and  passions  on 
the  countenance,  and  making  the  face 
every  day  more  and  more  like  itself^ 
methinks  yon  would  have  been  a  little 
more  careful  in  your  selection  of  spir- 
itual cosmetics. 

As  I  turned  from  Galista,  ray  eye 
fell  upon  a  pretty  trifler,  the  village 
batterfly,  her  faice  full  of  self-con- 
sdoQsness,  and  her  dress  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  newest  fashion.  This  fair 
Isflsie  is  one  of  those  who  make  dress 
a  science,  and  can  discourse  learnedly 
of  every  addendum  of  female  loveli- 
I  nets,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to 
I  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  last  time  I 
m^  her,  she  talked  of  the  relative 
merits  of  a  circular  and  an  oval  ro- 
sette for  the  slipper,  at  least  half  an 
hour,  and  proved  to  her  own  entire 
satisfiM^tion  that  no  one  could  be  es- 
teemed other  than  vulgar  who  wore 
any  thing  but  an  oval  rosette,  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  —  the 
breadth  —  I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  for- 
gotten it  She  certainly  understands 
die  art  of  dressing  her  own  pretty  per- 
son to  the  best  advantage,  and  she  de- 
serves her  success,  which  is  evidently 
the  result  of  a  mental  concentrative- 
ness  similar  to  that  of  the  dandy,  who 
explained  the  superlative  grace  of  his 
cravat  tie  to  an  inquisitive  friend  by  as- 
suring him  that  he  put  his  whole  mind 
into  It. 

At  the  first  glance,  you  would  call 
this  lady  exceedingly  pretty ;  but  after 
listening  half  an  hour  to  her  silly 
chatter,  you  would  henceforth  remem- 
her  her  countenance  as  a  symbol  of  all 
that  is  vapid  and  wearisome.  Her 
features  always  wear  the  same  ezpres- 
AODf  no  matter  what  may  be  going  on 


around  her,  and  that  is  untiring  self- 
complacency.  Vanity  has  ruled  every 
thought  and  feeling,  until  it  has  fixed 
its  seal  upon  every  feature,  and  the 
eye  ever  looks  forth  with  a  glance  of 
inquiry,  that  says  as  plainly  as  words 
could  speak,  **  Who  is  admiring  me 
now?"  Such  an  expression  is  for- 
given for  a  few  moments,  and  the  eye 
dwells  on  the  pretty  outline  and  bril' 
liant  complexion  with  pleasure,  uncon- 
sciously expecting  that  presently  a 
change  will  pass  over  the  features,  and 
a  new  expression  exhibit  itself;  but 
the  change  comes  not,  and,  wearied 
waiting,  the  eye  soon  turns  to  seek 
something  more  satisfying  elsewhere. 

The  face  that  presented  itself  to  my 
observation  was  that  of  Grace  Morgan, 
a  youi^  damsel  of  romantic  disposi- 
tion, whose  floating  ringlets  of  true 
poet^s  gold,  and  hazel  eyes  of  softest 
hue  go  far  toward  making  her  very 
charming  to  look  upon;  but  —  alas 
for  these  butsf  —  they  are  almost 
counterbalanced  by  a  curious  combin- 
ation of  indolence  and  disappointed- 
ness  in  her  expression.  She  looks  as 
if  she  thought  the  world  had  not  been 
quite  just  to  her ;  and  besides  this,  her 
beautiful  hair  is  never  neatly  dressed, 
and  there  is  a  want  of  nicety  about  her 
whole  costume  that  spoils  an  air  of 
lueness  that  seems  natural  to 


tier. 

An  indolent  temperament  has  in- 
clined her  to  lead  a  life  without  any 
wise  aim,  and  an  imaginative  disposi- 
tion has  induced  -an  excessive  love  of 
novel  reading.  She  has  long  been 
watching  for  an  especial  hero  to  whom 
she  may  resign  the  keeping  of  her 
heart,  but  thus  far,  I  grieve  to  say,  he 
comes  not  When  she  finds  'Hhe 
man,"  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will 
take  a  little  more  pams  with  her  cos- 
tume, and  indulge  herself  a  little  of- 
tener  with  clean  muslins.  And  I  dare 
say  she  will^for  she  is  amiable  and  af- 
fectionate, and  I  doubt  not  would 
make  a  devoted  wife. 

I  have  always  fancied  her  name  has 
done  her  a  mischief  Had  she  been 
called  by  some  one  of  the  hard  Jewish 
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appellatives  with  whicb  our  Puritan 
ancestors  were  so  fond  of  endowing 
their  daughters,  it  might  have  gone  fkr 
toward  counteracting  her  spirit  of  ro- 
mance. A  prescience  of  some  roman- 
tic fate  in  store  for  her  must  have 
thrilled  an  imagination  like  hers  every 
time  she  signed  her  name  Grace  Mor- 
gan, from  her  first  copy-book  to  th« 
present  hour. 

Turning  away  from  prettjr  Grace 
Morgan,  I  was  greeted  by  Alice  Stan- 
ley, whose  face  beamed  upon  me  like 
a  bright  June  morning,  while  the 
happy  tones  of  her  voice,  even  more 
than  the  words  she  spoke,  expressed 
the  childlike  enjoyment  with  which 
she  entered  into  the  pleasure  of  those 
around  her.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  wo- 
man more  entirely  charming.  Her 
eye  sparkles  with  intelligence,  and  her 
mouth  is  expressive  of  every  gentle  af- 
fection, while  her  confiding  manner  at 
once  inspires  the  confidence  of  all  she 
meets.  Yet  Alice  Stanley  has  not  a 
handsome  feature,  and  her  face  is  so 
lovely,  simply  because  it  is  a  transpa- 
rent vail  through  which  every  Chris- 
tian grace  is  shining.  She  is  beautiful 
because  she  is  good,  and  her  beauty 
can  not  fade,  bemuse  she  is  growing 
better  every  day.  Had  she  b^  jeal- 
ous, or  discontented,  or  envious,  she 
would  have  been  positively  homely; 
but  having  the  opposite  virtues, of  con- 
fidence in  others,  contentment,  and  dis- 
interestedness, she  wins  the  world  into 
fall  faith  that  she  is  beautiful. 

As  I  looked  into  the  radiant  hoe  of 
Alice,  I  thought  the  advertisements 
may  say  what  they  will  of  the  efficacy 
of  Amandine,  Tricdpherous,  or  Balm 
of  a  Thousand  Flowers;  intelligence 
and  goodness  are  the  true  cosmetics, 
and  the  shortest  way  to  become  beau- 
tiful is  to  cultivate  a  beautiful  soul. 
My  eye  followed  her  as  she  glided 
from  me,  and  greeted  other  of  her  ac- 
quaintances. Every  one  looked  hap- 
pier for  seeing  her.  Her  sphere  of 
Undliness  seemed  to  make  every  one 
kindly  whom  she  met  The  little  girl 
in  the  fairy  tale,  who  dropped  pearls 
nd  diamonds  from  her  lips  as  often  as 


she  spoke,  symbolised  women  like  Al- 
ice Stanley.  She  long  ago  found  **tb« 
peari  of  great  price,"  and  the  soft  ffk>w 
of  its  beauty  radiates  perpetually  nore 
her  countenance. 

The  mass  of  mankind  do  not  stop 
to  analyze  their  feelings,  and  ask  why 
one  person  attracts  and  another  repsh 
them  ;  but  they  are  attracted  and  re- 
pelled quite  as  strongly  as,  and  prob- 
ably more  so,  than  those  who  stop  te 
demand  a  reason  for  what  they  feel. 
The  few  who  criticise,  may  perhaps 
prove  with  ease  that  Alice  is  not  bean* 
tiful  according  to  any  rule  of  art ;  boi 
the  many  who  feel,  will  believe  that 
she  is  beautiful,  in  spite  of  the  crities; 
and  the  critics,  in  their  happier  mo- 
ments, when  they  forget  their  rules  of 
art,  will  be  moved  to  admiration  ia 
spite  of  themselves. 

The  lengthened  shadows  of  the  ehn- 
trees  were  frist  disappearing  in  the 
greater  shade  of  twilight,  and  the 
sound  of  parting  salutations  admon- 
ished nie  that  I  was  rapidly  losing  the 
apparatus  for  illustrating  my  ntoUl 
theories;  so,  following  the  crowd,  I 
bent  my  steps  homeward.  The  trait 
of  thought  into  which  I  had  faWen  re- 
mained with  me  after  I  reached  the 
quiet  of  my  own  chamber.  Memorv 
ran  backward  to  the  time  when  I  took 
my  first  lesson  in  writing  joining-hand 
of  a  woman  90  ugly  that  her  faee  was 
a  constant  distress  to  me.  She  one 
day  aroused  the  first  satirical  emotion 
I  ever  remember  to  have  experienced, 
by  writing  as  a  copy  for  me,  in  a  hand 
so  large  tiiat  three  words  reached 
quite  across  the  page,  ^  beautt  eoov 
FADES."  "You  never  could  have 
learned  that  by  your  own  experience  I 
am  sure,"  said  the  demon  in  my  little 
heart,  as  she  turned  the  final  #,  and 
then  slid  the  book  along  the  desk  un- 
der my  hand,  with  what  I  fancied  an 
expression  of  triumph  sharpening  the 
usual  sourness  of  her  countenance. 
She  taught  me  but  a  few  weeks,  and 
her  name,  and  all  the  other  copies 
she  set  me,  have  long  since  passed 
from  my  recollection ;  the  old  school- 
house  where  she  taught,  and  where  I 
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nibibed  tbe  elemental  nysteries  of 
hman  science  daring  tbe  five  sum- 
Hen  of  my  second  lustnina^  has  long 
tiaee  been  destroyed,  and  replaced  by 
a  smtrter  and  more  modem  structure; 
hot  that  woman's  &oe,  and  that  one 
00(7,  stand  now  as  firmly  fixed  before 
m?  memory's  eye,  as  tbe  grand  old 
hills  of  Massachusetts,  amid  whidi  tbat 
Kttle  temple  of  science  was  placed, 
tlmd  upon  their  foundation. 

I  can  not  recall  tbe  time  when 
beanty  did  not  excite  an  enootion  of 
ramence  in  my  soul,  or  when  I  bad 
Mt  an  nituitiye  perception  tbat  there 
mttt  be  something  wrong  about  a  per- 
•oi  wbo  was  irredeemably  ugly.  I 
Slid  to  pity  all  tbe  little  children  who 
had  uncomely  mothers,  and  often  won- 
4md  if  it  were  possible  that  they 
eoild  love  them  as  well  as  I  loved  my 
■other;  little  weening  that  maternal 
tMideraess  makes  every  mother  beau- 
dfal  in  the  eyes  of  her  little  children. 
Fortanately  I  was  rather  a  silent  child, 
nd  felt  the  subject  too  deeply  to  ven- 
t«e  Qi)on  satisfying  my  curiosity  by 
&BCt  inquiry.  I  hid  not  then  learned 
to  understand  tbe  power  of  beauty  of 
«ipres8ion,  and  when  I  found  that  one 
of  the  mothers  in  our  neiffbborhood, 
whom  I  thought  most  repulsive  in  fea- 
tw,  was  very  good  and  kind,  I  felt  as 
though  there  was  injustice  in  her  bav- 
iigsoeh  a  very  unattractive  face.  As 
1^  observation  widened,  my  delight 
ns  great  when  the  harmony  between 
character  and  expression  discovered 
itietf  to  my  seeking  eyes;  when  I 
fovnd  that  tbe  discords  were  only  ap- 
|went,bat  the  harmonies  real.  My 
Mse  of  jnstice  comforted  itself  greatly 
ia  the  conviction  which  gradually  grew 
vpoB  me,  that  while  the  beauty  that  is 

I  wmfblly  said  to  be  "  only  skin  deep  " 
Wh  Mes,  **the   handsome  is  that 

i  l«Bdsome  does"  grows  handsomer 
pwpetoally.  When  I  read  the  poet's 
^leition, 

"  Vhat  ig  the  Uoominff  Uiictnre  of  tbe  skin, 
m  peaee  of  mind  soa  h&nnooj  withiii  ?  ** 

1  nswered,  that  peace  of  mind  and 
littBiony  within  make  the  face  bloom 


with  a  beauty  that  time  can  not  touch, 
a  beauty  more  enthralling  than  the 
most  cunning  mixture  of  red  and  white 
can  bestow. 

The  love  of  beauty  is  inherent  in 
human  nature.  Ever  the  woman  de- 
sires to  be  beautiful  to  oharm  the  man, 
and  ever  the  man  desires  to  possess 
beauty  in  the  person  of  the  woman. 
Strength  and  courage  belong  of  right 
to  man  the  protector ;  beauty  and  del- 
icacy, to  woman  the  consoler.  Man 
sometimes  desires  to  be  beautiful,  but 
this  implies  sonaething  unmanly  in  his 
character ;  just  as  the  want  of  this  de- 
sire implies  the  want  of  a  truly  femi- 
nine nature  in  woman. 

Believing  only  in  external  beauty, 
the  savage  tattoos  the  skin  and  paints 
it  with  glaring  colors ;  the  barbarian 
dyes  the  teeth,  the  eyelids,  and  the 
naik ;  and  the  empty-headed  woman 
of  &8hion,  in  what  is  by  courtesy 
called  civilized  society,  covers  her  skin 
with  an  imitation  of  tne  hues  of  health, 
while  lieading  a  life  that  renders  health 
impossible.  These  mechanical  efforts 
after  beauty  are  left  off  just  in  propor- 
tion as  society  becomes  intelligent 
When  civilization  and  cultivation  cre- 
ate the  hiffher  kinds  of  beauty,  the 
lower  lose  tneir  value  and  cease  to  be 
sought  after.  Everybody  now  smiles 
at  the  cosmetics  of  the  daughters  of 
the  good  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  but  the 
reeeipt-bookii  of  our  grandnK>tbers  are 
still  extant,  and  testify  that  in  their 
day  such  things  were  looked  upon  as 
matters  of  oourse. 

The  sale  of  patented  cosmetics  is 
large,  even  in  our  most  intelligent 
communities;  for  intelligence  has  as 
yet  penetrated  but  little  way  into  the 
mass,  even  in  our  best  communities^ 
The  dealers  in  these  articles  relate  one 
fact  worthy  of  notice  incident  to  the 
trade.  No  lady  ever  purchases  for 
herself,  but  asks  lor  the  article  she 
wishes  with  an  apologetic  assertion 
that  she  is  buying  it  for  a  friend ;  and 
it  would  seem  to  prove  some  advance 
in  public  sentiment,  if  women  are 
ashamed  to  have  it  known  they  make 
use  of  these  absurdities. 
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It  is  generally  asserted  by  those  of 
our  countrymen  who  cross  the  Atlan- 
tic, that  the  women  of  America  are . 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world ;  and 
without  stopping  to  see  whether  this 
be  true  or  no,  it  were  easy  to  demon- 
strate that  it  must  be  so.  Here,  more 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  woman  holds  a  tnily  feminine 
place,  while  man  takes  upon  himself 
to  perform  the  rougher  duties  of  life, 
protecting  the  woman  from  all  that 
might  make  her  masculine.  In  the 
Old  World,  so  many  able-bodied  men 
in  the  prime  of  life,  are  taken  from 
the  ranks  of  the  laborer  to  fill  those 
of  the  army,  that  woman  is  forced  out 
of  her  sphere,  and  must,  of  necessity, 
perform  many  of  the  duties  proper  to 
the  man. 

Although  this  is  true  only  of  partic- 
ular classes,  it  lowers  the  standard  of 
all  women,  because  men  can  not  be  in 
the  daily  habit  of  seeing  multitudes  of 
women  degraded  —  and  by  degraded 
is  here  meant  unfeminine  —  without 
blunting  their  faith  in  the  truly  femi 
nine  nature  of  all  women.  Society 
becomes  confused  in  its  ideas  of  the 
two  sexes;  men  l>ecpme  effeminate, 
and  women  become  masculine ;  men 
lose  their  strength  and  courage,  and 
women  lose  their  beauty  and  deli- 
cacy. 

In  a  social  state  favored  as  our  own, 
it  may  be  doubted  if  a  woman  is  ex- 
cusable for  beinff  entirely  destitute  of 
beauty.  '^Hanasome  is  that  hand- 
some does  "  has  a  more  literal  signifi- 
cance than  is  apt  to  be  assigned  to  it 
The  commonly  received  interpretation 
of  this  saying  is  that,  if  one  behaves 
well,  personal  appearance  is  of  no  con- 
sequence ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  behav- 
ing well  makes  one  look  handsome. 

A  set  of  well-formed  and  regularly- 
proportioned  features,  with  a  skin  duly 
divided  between  red  and  white,  may 
be  considered  a  positive  recipe  for 
forming  a  physically  beautiful  face; 
yet  there  are  many  such  faces  that  no 
one  dreams  of  calling  beautiful  be- 
cause they  are  spoiled  by  some  u^y 
expression.     The  combination  in  the 


soul  of  purity,  sincerity,  benevolence, 
and  other  Christian  traiU,  is  iust  as 
positive  a  recipe  for  forming  the  face 
mto  moral  beauty ;  and  though  uglj 
features  may  obscure  this  beauty  to 
the  eye  of  a  stranger,  it  is  sure  in 
the  end  to  triumph  over  all  such  phy- 
sical hindrances ;  and  its  power  is  the 
greater  because  no  one  resists  it; 
whereas  physical  beauty,  unaccompan- 
ied by  moral  excellence,  excites  a  feel- 
ing of  resistance  in  the  mind  as  soon 
as  it  is  found  out 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  it  remarked  of  celebrated  beau- 
ties, that  one  does  not  see  how  beauti- 
ful they  are  on  first  meeting  them ;  and 
this  is  precisely  because  it  is  not  until 
their  affections  and  emotions  are  roused 
by  conversation,  that  their  souls  look 
out  through  their  features.  Just  as  a 
lamp  must  be  lighted  before  the  beauty 
of  a  transparent  shade  can  become 
manifest. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  which  tells 
us,  "Every  eye  makes  its  own  beauty;" 
and  there  is  certainly  no  point  of  fiu^ 
about  which  opinion  is  more  various 
than  about  beauty;  and  this  shows 
that  its  existence  is  not  so  much  po^- 
tive  as  it  is  relative.  When  the  heart 
finds  a  soul  that  awakens  its  love,  the 
eje  soon  learns  to  perceive  the  expres- 
sion of  that  soul  in  its  features ;  and 
by  thus  making  them  the  type  of  what 
is  beautiful,  they  soon  grow  to  seem 
beautiful  in  themselves. 

Indolence  makes  us  love  to  believe 
that  most,  if  not  all  the  accomplish- 
ments and  graces  that  attract  the  ad- 
miration of  society,  are  the  result  of 
natural  gifts,  and  are  to  be  attainedy 
only  by  a  few  favored  individuals,  who 
have  been  richly  endowed  by  nature. 
The  truth  is  that,  excepting  in  cases 
of  absolute  genius  —  than  which  noth- 
ing is  more  raire,  these  accomplish- 
ments and  graces  are  the  result  of 
persevering  and  laborious  industry,  and 
a  determined  will,  far  more  than  of 
any  original  gift  of  nature.  Even 
beauty  should  be  classed  among  the  at- 
tainable accomplishments  quite  as  right- 
fully as  among  natural  endowments ; 
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for  it  is  ofteoer  the  result  of  harmoni- 
008  training  of  mind  and  body,  than 
the  free  gift  of  nature.  A  woman  en- 
tirelj  destitute  of  personal  attraction 
should  be  looked  upon,  not  as  one  to 
whom  nature  has  been  a  niggard,  but 
SB  one  who  has  been  unfaithful  in  de- 
Toloping  the  better  capacities  of  the 
tool.  % 

Women  who  clamor  for  their  rights 
seem  to  be  unaware  that  it  is  the  pe- 
culiar prerogative  of  their  sex  to  be 
beautiful,  and  that  in  holding  fast  to 
this  prerogative  lies  the  secret  of  their 
greatest  power.  It  is  not  by  mating 
themselves  mannish  —  manly  they  can 
never  be  —  but  by  being  truly  femi- 
nine that  they  are  most  strong,  most 
iUe  to  attain  to  their  true  and  highest 
position  in  society.  It  was  not  the 
storai,  but  the  sunshine  that  overcame 
the  traveler  in  the  fable ;  and  it  is  not 
by  a  stormy  vindication  of  her  rights, 
bit  by  a  sunshiny  performance  of  her 
duties,  that  woman  attains  her  highest 
power.  Not  frowns,  but  smiles,  are 
the  weapons  of  the  true  woman. 
When  she  attempts  to  become  power- 
ful by  imitating  man,  it  is  only  woman- 
mh  men  who  admire  her,  or  yield  to 
her  assumption. 


SPRING. 

BT  |.¥IS8  M.  A.  RIPLIT. 

At!  Sprine  is  lf»re.    Her  fairy  palm  hath 

touched       ^ 
The  Bioir-robed  hills,  and  changed  their  stain- 

leaa  earh^v^ 
For  one  of  e^'^^'iild  hue.    Her  hand  hath 

lain   "-^'» 
Lightly  upon  the  crystal  chain  that  bonnd 
Bkrivulet^s  dancing  waters,  and  they  leap 
Inue  sweet  sunshine,  and  glide  musically 
Tbward  the  r^oicing  river^  whose  proud 

breast 
Heaves  in  its ,  mighty  rushing  toward  the 

sea. 
Tlie  fleecy  flocks  are  on  the.  mountain  side. 
The  herds  are  in  the  sunny  vale  bejow, 
And  in  the  budding  trees,  the  singiuff  birds 
Are  poarine  forth  their  richest  melody. 
Boon  sbaU  uie  meadow  glow  with  pure  young 

flowers, 
Who0e  holy  incense  will  arise  to  Ood, 
Through  the  baptisnud  dew,  his  hand  hath 

poured 
Into  their  lifted  chalioee.    The  aisles 


Of  yonder  forest,  strewn  with  autumn  leaves. 
And  open  to  the  sky,  shall  be  overarched 
With  a  most  graceful  network,  where  the 

bree^ 
Shall  play  as  on  a  magic  lyre,  and  bring 
From  its  still  home  the  very  spirit-tones 
Of  Nature's  melody.    The  airy  sprites 
Are  curiously  skilled  in  that  sweet  art 
And  Spring  is  but  the  fair  ambassadress, 
The  gentle  herald  of  a  noble  queen  — 
The  royal-hearted  Summer.    When  her  eye 
Glances  upon  the  bowers,  they  robe  them- 
selves 
In  their  most  courtly  raiment.    I  can  see 
How  the  old  oaks  which  crown  yon  rugged 

steep, 
Will  be  a  mass  of  dense  dark  foliage ; 
The  maples,  standing  by  the  portico, 
Will  throw  their  longest  shadows  on  the 

lawn; 
The  swaying  shrubs  in  nty  poor  rosary 
Will  wear  a  gorgeous  robe,  when  sunny 

June  — 
That  '*  month  of  roses,^  shall  have  passed 

this  way. 
And  left  her  beauty  with  us.    So  we  greet 
The  maiden,  Spring,  most  lovingly,  yet  look 
Eagerly  for  the  regal  sovereign  whom 
She  gracefully  announces. 
BuFTALO,  April,  1867. 


MOTHER,  TO  THEE  I  TURN. 

BT  0.  D.  STUART. 

Mothib;  to  thee  I  turn 

When  I  grow  weary  of  my  heavy  load ; 
Thou  art  the  solace  of  my  saddened  hours, 
The  joyous  sunshine,  and  the  golden  flowers 

That  cheer  life*s  dusty  road. 

If  other,  to  thee  I  turn  — 
Thou  wert  the  guardian  of  my  hdples 
years; 
Smiled  ere  I  knew  of  sorrow  or  of  guile. 
And  still  dost  give  me  that  undying  smile, 
Brighter,  though  set  in  tears. 

Mother,  to  thee  I  turn 

Since  others  leave  me  in  the  hour  of  ill. 
For  thou,  dear  angel,  with  thy  radiant  wing. 
Sweet  semblance  of  my  life's  departed  spring, 

Dost  hover' near  me  stilL 

If  other,  to  thee  I  turn  — 
My  balm  yet  lingers  in  thy  tranquil  eyes. 
Thy  voice  is  music — and  the  heart's  low  wail 
Hears  it,  and  thinks  thou  art  an  angel  pale. 
And  life  a  Paradise. 

Mother,  to  thee  I  turn  — 
My  heart  grows  weary,  and  my  pulse  de* 
cays; 
But  oh  I  if  mingled  in  life's  stormy  tide, 
I  can  but  toil,  then  slumber  at  thy  side. 
Mine  will  be  bapyy  days  I 
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THE  new  license  law  passed  by  the  Legiala- 
tnre  of  this  State,  proTides  for  three  Oom- 
"■Woners  of  Excise  for  each  county,  who 
w>«ll  have  power  to  Kcense  keepers  of  inns, 
hotels  and  tarems,  and  also  to  Kcense  store- 
lepers  to  sell  strong  and  spirituous  liquors 
or  wines,  in  quantities  less  than  five  gaUons, 
not  to  be  drank  on  the  premises.  License 
fee  thirty  dollars  to  one  hundred  dollars  in 
towns ;  fifty  dollars  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  in  cities.  Licenses  can  only  be 
Ifranted  on  the  petition  of  twenty  respecta- 
ble freeholders  residing  in  the  election  dis- 
trict, duly  signed  and  verified  by  the  oath  of 
a  subscribing  witness,  nor  then  unless  It  be 
necessary  and  proper.  The  country  inn- 
keeper shall  keep  three  spare  beds,  staMing 
•nd  provender  of  hay  or  pasturage,  and 
piun  for  four  horses  or  other  cattle,  besides 
nis  own  stock ;  and  dty  tavern  keepers  shall 
keep  six  spare  beds  and  bedding,  shall  put 
up  a  tavern  sign,  and  can  not  recover  4eb^ 
for  liquors  sold,  except  to  lodgers. 

KAKSAS.^The  Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker 
has  published  a  letter  to  the  Presideot,  ac- 
cepting the  governorship  of  Kansas,  and  avows 
his  intention  to  adopt  stringent  measures  for 
the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  distracted 
region.  Mr.  Walker  declares  that  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  shall  decide 
the  question  of  the  constitution  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  that  no  outside  influence  will 
be  permitted  to  influence  their  action.  It  is 
understood  that  the^iew  Governor  is  invested 
by  the  President  with  extraordinary  powers, 
in  order  that  an  end  may  be  put  to  the  trou- 
bles that  have  harassed  Uie  Territory.  Immi* 
gration  is  great,  and  the  towns  are  rapidly 
growing. 

New  Grahada. — The  government  of  New 
Granada  have  declined  to  entertain  the  pro- 
posal made  to  them  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  by  Mr.  Morse.  He  proposed  to  es- 
tablish free  cities  at  Panama  and  Aspinwall, 
like  San  Juan ;  to  purchase  a  strip  of  terri- 
tory twenty  miles  wide  along  the  railroad, 
dividing  its  jurisdiction  between  the  two 
cities ;  to  acquire  three  islands  adjacent  to 
Panama,  now  the  property  of  railroad  and 
steamboat  companies,  and  Taboga,  nine 
miles  distant,  belonging  to  individuals;  to 
have  transferred  from  New  Granada  all  the 
rights  and  advaAtages  connected  with  the 
railroad  grant  and  charters  with  other  com- 
panies for  $2,000,000,  from  which  the  claims 
arising  from  tiie  Panama  riots  were  to  be  de- 
ducted. The  nominal  sovereignty  of  the 
Territory  was  to  reside  in  New  Granada,  but 
the  practical  jurisdiction  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  United  States  and  the  free  cities. 
Should  no  compromise  be  effected,  it  may 


devolve  upon  the  President  to  lay  the  matter 
before  Congress  for  settlement. 

NiCARAUOUA.-'The  accounts  brought  by  the 
T^iMstM  nve  reason  to  suf^poee  that  the 
career  of  Walker  is  nearly  ran.  There  om 
be  little  doubt  that  it  is  ended  on  this  side  of 
the  isthmus,  and,  cut  off  from  eommunicadoa 
with  the  Atlantic  ports,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  it  is  to  sustain  itself  any  longer  on  the 
Pacific  side.  The  fact  that  when  Walker 
was  last  heard  from  his  situation  was  nearly 
desperate,  and  that  there  is  no  recent  intelh- 
gence  from  him,  is  ominous. 

In  Newfoundland,  the  people  are  greatlj 
scandalized  by  the  fishery  treaty  just  con- 
cluded between  England  and  France,  giriog 
the  latter  the  exclusive  right  to  fish  ai^  vie 
the  strand  for  fishery  purpoees,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  as  well  as  the  five 
and  only  valuable  fishing  harbors  on  the 
west  coast 

Oalifornu. — The  last  news  from  this 
State  indicates  that  ^e  gold  yield  is  uniform, 
but  the  financial  troubles  are  very  great 
The  State  Treasurer  has  defaulted  to  a  large 
amount 

NiBRASKA. — ^Immigration  is  setting  stroDglr 
toward  this  Territory,  and  the  emigrants  al- 
ready settled  return  gratifying  accounts  of 
their  progress. 

Col.  StTMifiR  has  been  ordered  by  Govern- 
ment to  march  to  Iowa  with  one  thousand 
men,  and  there  punish  the  Indians  for  their 
recent  outrages.  He  will  then  proceed  to  the 
Mormon  settlements  and  bring  those  outlaws 
into  subj  ection  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

In  Canada,  the  Parliament  bas  voted  to 
refer  the  vexed  question  v  <*  the  location  of 
the  seat  of  government  t  *  die/lecision  of  her 
Majesty. 

Mapli  Sugar  is  becoming  one  of  the  es- 
tablished products  of  thaea^em  states.  It 
will  soon  rival  the  com^crofj^^  it  does  not 
already  do  that  There  were  about  thirty- 
five  miUions  pounds  of  maple  sugar  made  in 
the  United  States  in  1850,  acQoniing  to  the 
census.  This  year  it  is  estimated  Siecrop 
will  exceed  seventy  millions  of  pounds,  which 
at  ten  cents  per  pound  will  be  seven  millions 
of  dollars  I  This  crop,  as  southern  sugars 
grow  expensive,  will  become  really  one  of 
Uie  great  staples  of  the  free  states 

Capt.  Johh  Allini,  aged  seventy-eight 
years — a  hero  of  the  last  war  with  Great 
Britain,  to  whom  the  citizens  of  Boston  many 
years  ago  presented  a  valuable  sword  for 
services  therein  —  was  married  on  the  19th 
of  M&rch  in  Harrington,  Maine,  to  Miss  Jo- 
anna Strout,  aged  78  years.  Capt  Allioe 
resides  in  Brooldine,  Maine. 
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Ok  the  lixth  of  February,  William  God- 
frey, of  Pee  Dee,  8.  0^  received  a  letter 
which  was  mailed  to  him  on  the  18th  of 
Jinaaiy,  1888,  at  (^io,  a  post-office  in  Marl- 
boro* ^strict,  aboat  twenty  mlle^  from  the 
fonnerplaoe.  The  loiter  bad  been  nlneteoi 
jmn  and  eigfateen  days  on  its  route,  and 
ooBlaiiied  a  $20  biU  on  the  Merchants*  Bank 
It  Pee  Dee,  with  a  request  to  return  the 
amoQiit  in  United  Stated  Bank  bills. 

CoxpLATNTS  are  made  of  the  non-arrival  of 
orders  for  silk  frdm  the  United  States.  The 
Kev  York  merchants  decline  to  purcbase 
A  goods  at  the  present  high  price,  which  is 
tldrty  to  forty  per  cent  higher  than  that  of 
lilt  year.  There  is  Hkewise  a  kr^e  quantity 
of  British  silks  In  New  York  which  can  be 
sold  tt  lower  prices  than  tlie  French,  and 
viik  wUch  the  Lyons  nannftietiBre  can  not 


Vis.  Jivis  K.  Polk  has  presented  to  ibe 
TeuesBee  ffistorical  Society  a  set  of  ourios- 
itiei  which  haye  been  in  her  possession  for 
want  time.  Among  them  are  a  blue  pitcher, 
ned  in  the  Indian  Ck>uncil  at  Hopewell  in 
178S,  originally  the  property  of  Oken-shan- 
tih,  the  Sing  of  the  Gherokees ;  an  Indian 
p^e  presented  to  President  Polk  by  the  head 
dnefof  the  Winnebagoes,  and  a  piece  of 
oik  from  the  old  frigate  Constitution. 

^Evening  Pott  commisserates  the  la- 
fies  npon  the  fiict  that  the  war  in  China  will 
fremt  the  manaftctore  and  exportation  of 
enpe  shawls,  which  are  made  near  Canton. 
For  a  few  years  past  800,000  per  annum 
kre  been  imported.  But  the  war  preraOing 
it  G^ton  win  put  a  st4^  to  this  trade. 

lOBSiOH    xxwt. 

Tn  most  Interesting  foreign  topic  is  the 
piriiuMDtary  c!eetkm.  The  English  papers 
we  Bich  occupied  in  classifying  the  result, 
ndittemptiiig  to  estimate  beforehand  what 
^  be  the  tendency  St  the  new  Parliament, 
the  elections  absorbed  public  attention  in 
h^M.  Nearly  all  the  contests  in  the 
mgh  were  brought  to  a  close  on  Mareh 
ttth,  and  the  result  proved  disastrous  to  the 
ConsemtiTes.  Cobden,  Bright,  Milnor,  Gib- 
»n,  Miall,  Layard,  Fox,  Cardwell,  and  nwlny 
<Nker  oppenents  of  Lord  Palmerston's  ad- 
*niitrttion  have  been  ^feated.  The  gor- 
^niaent  has  achieTed  a  complete  triumph. 

(kou.— The  Chinese  papers  give  details 
« the  iirest  and  interrogatories  of  the  Chi- 
we  baker,  who  was  executed  for  poisoning 
n«sd  at  Hong  Kong.  He  stated  that  he 
J^  fegreeably  t6  the  orders  of  the  Viceroy. 
»•  ordeis  informed  Aflums,  the  baker, 
^the  English  having  declared  war,  it  was 
M doty  to  assist  in  their  destruction;  that 
jeioldiers  had  lised  fire  and  sword  to  fight 
"<*i  tod  he  was  to  use  pdson.    Ifheib- 


obeyed  these  orders,  bis  family  at  Canton 
would  be  thrown  into  prison,  and  his  prop- 
erty confiscated. 

Thk  news  front  Chba  reported  that  aflhirs 
remained  unchanged.  Admiral  SeyraoorhaT* 
ing  withdrawn  his  forces  from  the  forts,  MaA 
directed  his  attention  to  keeping  open  tHe 
mouths  of  the  river,  ubtil  instructions  Mid 
reinforcements  should  arrive  from  England. 
It  is  decided  that  France  shdl  send  a  land 
and  sea  force  to  the  China  station.  The 
Emperor  of  China  has  ordered  that  hostili- 
ties against  the  British  sbadl  be  confin^  to 
Canton.  Governor  Teh  seems  favorable  (t> 
American  interests,  and  has  had  some  com- 
munications with  Minister  Parker. 

In  Spain  preparations  for  an  expedition 
against  Mexico  continued,  but  the  final  opin-  \ 
ion  of  the  Government  had  not  transpired, 
h  is  thought  probftble  that  the  operatlOHt 
will  be  limited  to  «  blodubde  and  bombai4. 
ment  of  .Vera  Cruz,  and  will  not  extend  to 
the  landing  of  a  military  force,  which  the 
dangers  of  the  country  and  the  climate 
might  render  hazardous.  The  Mnxma,  the 
GoTemmeut  organ,  demands  that  fVance  Mid 
England  shall  call  on  the  United  Statef  to 
remain  neutraL 

Ths  Earl  of  Elgin  has  accepted  the  offlot 
of  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  Pekin,  and 
will  proceed  on  his  arduous  mission  as  soon 
as  he  has  been  made  snftdently  acqumtied 
with  the  views  of  her  Mi^ty*s  Govemraoit. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  name  a  more  unex- 
ceptionable man  for  the  office,  or  even  one 
with  so  niany  podtive  recommendations. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  being  about  to  gite 
away  his  daughter  to  the  son  of  the  Egyp. 
tian  Viceroy,  has  ordered  jewelry  for  her  to 
the  amount  of  £100,000.  Even  her  slSppeii 
are  to  be  set  in  diamonds,  and  the  setting 
of  her  fan  and  mirror  are  valued  at  £20,000. 

Ths  Pos^s  Paris  correspondent  states 
that  an  exchanffe  of  notes  had  taJcen  place 
on  the  Chinese  difficulties  between  England 
and  France,  and  that  the  best  understand- 
ing exisled  with  rtferenee  to  the  point  of  Of- 
erations. 

Thi  Austrian  Embassador  at  Paris  has 
been  ordered  by  the  government  of  Vienna 
to  leave  that  capital  inmiediately.  The  Sar- 
dinian government  had  replied  by  recaflteg 
its  embassy  at^  Viemuu 

Skvxbal  Roman  political  prisoners  illftdo 
an  nnsBCcessful  attempt  to  eoeape  from  the 
Castle  of  Palliaao  on  the  14th  of  Maroh. 
Four  were  killed  and  five  wounded.  A  sol- 
dier and  a  keeper  were  wounded  also. 

From  Turkey  we  learn  that  the  Sultan  has 
presented  to  France  the  Church  of  the  Na- 
tivity, also  the  Pidace  of  KnigAits  of  St  Mm. 
at^Jcmisalem. 
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WHAT    Wl    811. 

WE  are  apt  to  think  that  if  nature  has 
bestowed  npon  us  the  gift  of  good 
eyesight,  it  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable 
OS  to  see  properly.  But  there  are  probably 
few  of  us  who  would  not  find  upon  dose  ex- 
amination that  our  Yisual  organs  had,  in 
some  way  or  other,  become  sadly  distorted. 
There  is  many  a  naturally  good  pair  of  eyes 
which,  when  turned  in  certain  directions,  can 
■ee  with  wonderful  clearness  every  object  in 
their  line  of  vision,  while  if  they  should  hap- 
pen to  look  in  an  opposite  dlrectiop,  they 
would  be  affected  with  afanost  total  blind- 
ness. These  persons  are  often  wholly  una- 
ware of  this  infirmity  of  their  yision,  but  it 
is  none  the  less  a  misfortune  to  them  on  that 
account 

If  any  a  mother's  eyesight  becomes  so  lim- 
ited by  the  constant  contemplation  of  the 
cares  and  perplexities  of  her  domestic  life, 
that  she  can  see  nothing  beyond.  She  be- 
comes near-sighted  fi*om  habit,  and  can  see 
nothing  but  the  dark  objects  which  she 
raises  to  the  false  focus  of  vision  she  has  ac- 
quired. And  thus,  firom  looking  at  the  ob- 
stacles in  her  way,  she  loses  the  power  of 
appreciating  the  gems  that  would  be  revealed 
by  a  careful  and  cheerful  removal  of  these 
obstacles;  and,  blinded  in  her  weary  toil, 
she  deprives  herself  wholly  of  its  reward. 
Occupied  with  making  clean  the  outside  of 
the  platter, -she  forgets  the  food  for  enjoy- 
ment which  was  prepared  for  her  within,  and 
lets  it  spoil  for  want  of  appropriatiott  at  the 
proper  time,  until  it  becomes  a  noisome 
thing  in  her  house.  .Thus  her  eye  grows 
dim,  her  heart  heavy  from  looking  only  at 
the  rocks  and  brambles  in  the  picture  of  do- 
mestic care,  whUe  on  the  other  side  of  her 
the  glorious  picture  of  domestic  em'oyment 
spreads  its  beauties  vainly  to  an  eye  that  is 
stone  blind. 

Some  persons  can  see  nothing  except  upon 
the  line  of  vision  where  their  own  personal 
interests  seem  to  lie ;  while  the  objects  that 
are  placed  about  them  in  any  other  direc- 
tion are  seen  either  with  a  very  distorted 
vision  or  not  at  alL  Such  a  man  always 
takes  the  best  seat  that  can  be  found,  how- 


ever many  of  the  invalid  or  aged  there  maj 
be  about  him ;  selects  the  finest  apple  or  ot- 
ange  from  the  dish ;  helps  himself  first  a( 
table,  and  to  the  best  mmsels ;  brushes  e?- 
ery  other  umbrella  off  from  the  side-walk  in 
making  way  for  his  own;  skakes  the  raio- 
drops  from  his  coat  upon  his  neighbor's 
clothing;  rubs  his  hands  over  every  good 
bargain,  however  much  the  victim  of  his 
shrewdness  may  be  a  sufferer  thereby;  and 
always  knows  that  the  line  of  his  own  prop- 
erty extends  a  foot  and  a  half  beyond  the 
point  assigned  to  it  by  his  neighbor  and  the 
surveyor.  If  he  happens  to  have  been 
trained  among  well-bred  people,  he  puto  on 
the  mask  of  civility  in  order  that  he  raty  ae- 
quire  the  name  of  a  gentleman  with  those 
among  whom  he  chooses  to  wear  it,  while, 
the  moment  he  is  out  of  their  sight  he 
throws  off  the  mask,  and  takes  revenge  apon 
every  thing  about  him  for  the  restraint  he 
had  imposed  upon  himself  in  order  to  ac- 
quire this  title.  Tet  he  thinks  most  posi- 
tively that  he  is  a  gentleman,  because,  for 
the  time,  he  has  seemed  to  be  one.  If  this 
person  holds  a  high  rank,  and  has  others  un- 
der his  authority,  this  infirmity  of  his  vision 
fiills  in  the  most  oppressive  and  tyrannical 
way  upon  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  placed  under  him.  But,  if  he  holds  a 
lower  position,  and  is  under  the  authority  of 
others,  his  partial  blindness  is  a  constant 
writhing  torture  to  himsell  No  one  ever 
treated  him  justly— v^  has  been  deprived 
of  his  rights  and  privileges  during  his  whole 
life,  and  is  ready  to  commit  suicide,  because 
the  world  in  general,  and  Providence  m  par- 
ticular, have  so  trampled  upon  his  merits 
and  deserts.  If  he  ever  gets  up  in  the 
woi^d,  as  he  intends  to  do,  he  wiU  have  bis 
revenge  for  this  injustice. 

There  is  perhaps  no  form  which  the  bifirm 
vision  of  which  we  speak,  can  take,  that  is 
so  great  an  evil,  or  so  hard  to  cure  as  this. 
The  person  thus  afflicted  may  be  very  aflk- 
ble  in  society,  because  the  benefits  of  a  rep- 
utation for  this  chances  to  lie  within  his 
range  of  vision,  but  in  business  and  at 
home  he  is  the  most  unendurable  of  tj- 
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Some  people  tre  dyspeptics,  or  are  trou- 
bled with  TarioQfl  forms  of  diaease,  and  their 
vftB  become  so  turned  inwardly,  in  the 
gloomj  contemplation  of  their  diseased  or* 
gns,  that  they  are  wholly  unconscious  of 
iDj  Bore  agreeable  objects  which  may  be 
praoited  to  their  vimon.  They  do  not  see 
tint  the  son  shines,  because  they  must  see 
wWtfaer  their  blood  flows  properly  or  not 
Tbej  ctn  not  see  that  the  air  of  heaven  is 
paie  and  fresh,  and  healing,  because  they 
MBt  ascertain  whether  they  do  not  grow 
■ore  weak,  and  frail,  and  ailing  every  day. 
And  thus  their  blindness  deprives  them  of 
the  beet  medicine  they  could  obtain,  and 
eoMtantly  accelerates  their  disease. 

With  others  business  will  often  in  the 
MK  way  absorb  the  whole  capacity  of  vis- 
ioB.  The  sunrise  or  the  sunset  may  paint 
their  golden  landscape  on  the  sky  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  times  a  year  through  all 
ihor  three  score  years  and  ten,  and  yet  they 
aeter  see  it ;  never  recognize  the  finger  of 
God  that  traces  his  wondrous  glory  on  the 
heiTens,  or  see  the  £dr  flowers  as  they  burst 
nt  to  the  sunlight,  with  their  lesson  of  His 
iove.  They  may  pass  them  and  repass 
than,  bat  they  do  not  see  them.  More 
bGad  than  Peter  Bell,  of  whom  Wordsworth 
aid  that 

*  The  primrose  on  the  mU^B  brim, 
A  ydlow  primroie  was  to  him. 
And  nothing  mort," 

%  do  not  even  see  the  yellow  primrose. 
Their  eyes  may  rest  upon  it,  but  they  are 
ttided  to  such  objects,  and  it  conveys  no 
ims^  to  the  mind.  And  so,  seeing  only  the 
'•ry  and  toil  of  their  world's  work  they 
Ion  the  world's  beauties,  which  should  form 
a  large  proportion  of  that  daily  toil's  re- 
ffird. 

Oae  person,  whether  in  the  street,  or  at 
flhardi,  or  in  society,  sees  nothing  but  the 
cMng  m  which  those  around  are  atdred ; 
»,  perhaps,  the  finery  that  is  displayed  in 
^  ihop  windows.  She  sees  and  recognises 
*e. pattern  of  every  piece  of  silk  and  em- 
Mery,  teans  the  shape,  and  even  reads 
^  piioes  of  all  the  furs  and  fringes  that 
Pia  before  her,  almost  as  cleariy  as  if  they 
*w written  upoh  the  articles  themselves; 
^  she  never  looks  into  the  faces  of  the 
''WW  to  see  if  they  are  cheerful  or  weaiy; 


to  ascertain  whether  the  sum  of  life  is  being 
properly  wrought  out  by  them  in  the  daily 
problems  they  have  to  solve.  Indeed,  she 
has  an  impression  that  the  whole  sum  of 
life  consists  in  the  unlimited  possession  of 
these  fine  things  she  sees  about  her.  If  she 
is  in  a  church  or  lecture-room,  her  infirmity 
extends  to  her  ears,  and  she  is  deaf  as  well 
as  blind.  This  is  another  very  unfortunate 
form  of  optical  disease. 

Some  people's  eyes  seem  to  have  resolved 
themselves  into  multiplying  glasses,  in  which 
they  see  nothing  but  themselves,  a  thousand 
times  repeated.  Such  persons  are  usually 
very  well  pleased  with  the  contemplation 
of  their  own  fiwe  and  figure  —  probably  be- 
cause they  have  nothing  else  with  which  they 
can  compare  it 

But  these  vidonal  infirmities  take  an  end- 
less variety  of  forms.  There  are  few  who 
are  not  affected  with  them  in  a  grater  or 
less  degree.  The  harm  they  do  is  not  so 
much  in  what  we  see  as  in  what  we  fail  to 
see.  And  the  evil  does  not  end  with  the  loss 
of  equipoise  in  our  organs  of  sight ;  we  also 
lose  thereby  that  balance  of  character  which 
we  were  intended  to  possess. 

If  we  wish  fi>r  an  optician  to  heal  our  dis- 
eased eyesight,  we  must  look  for  him  in  the 
mind  itself.  It  is  only  by  turning  the  cur- 
rents of  thought  into  their  appropriate  chan- 
nels, and  allowing  them  to  water  the  whole 
garden  of  the  mind  instead  of  some  spe- 
cially fiivored  spot,  that  we  can  hope  to 
bring  back  the  proper  poise  to  our  vision. 
There  are  some  things  which  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  examine  more  closely  than  others, 
but  this  need  not  render  us  blind  to  other 
objects.  There  is  no  harm  in  looking  soru- 
tinizingly  in  one  direction  if  we  do  not 
thereby  lose  the  sight  of  some  other  object 
which  we  ought  to  see.  But  a  perfect  eye- 
^ght  takes  in  all  objects  with  equal  clear- 
ness and  precision ;  and  a  thoroughly  health- 
ful mind  will  receive  its  jHt>per  impression 
from  every  object  which  is  thus  imaged 
upon  the  retina. 

TO    OORRBSPOHDINTS. 

H.  J.  G.^  The  first  volume  of  Thi  Homb 
has  been  sent  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  at  any  time. 

0.  A.  C.-^  We  do  not  remember  to  have 
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iMn  y<wr  q^edmeH.  We  OKn  by  no  mail 
undertake  to  mawet  aU  the  leMen  #e  re- 
oeiTe.  If  we  did  pre  ebondd  faw?«  veiy  litde 
ttne  for  anj  thing  eiae,  and  we  fcave  te 
charity  to  ^nk  that  those  who  demand 
ft  of  OS  fo  freely  do  not  know  at  all  what 
they  ask.  Some  of  ear  eorreapondents,  how- 
oyer,  are  more  carefhl  of  intni^g  upon  our 
time  than  we  ooold  wish,  and  these  are  sure 
to  be  the  ones  from  whom  we  efaodd  wish  to 
hear  most 

RBOIPIS. 

CoFm  AS  A  DiODORina. —  Fre^  ground 
coffee  is  strongly  recommended  as  a  deodo- 
riser and  purifier  in  sick  rooms,  and  is  also 
an  excellent  presenratlve  of  game  to  be  sent 
to  a  distance,  dean  the  game,  corer  the 
wonnded  parts  with  blotting  paper,  and 
sprinkle  fresh  ground  coffee  oyer  and  among 
the  feathers  or  fur,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
the  game  will  keep  good  in  any  weather. 

OuuMO  Bacok  without  Smoke. —  To 
smoke  the  best  baoon,  fiit  yonr  hogs  eariy 
and  fiU  them  welL  By  fatting  eariy  you 
make  a  great  saying  in  food,  and  well  fat- 
tened pork.  Then  kill  as  early  as  the  wea- 
ther will  allow,  and  salt  as  soon  as  the  animal 
heM  is  gone  with  plenty  of  the  purest  salt, 
and  about  half  an  ounoe  of  saltpetre  to  one 
hundred  pounds  of  pork.  As  soon  as  the 
meat  is  salted  to  your  laste,  which  wUl  gen- 
erally be  in  about  fiye  weeks,  take  it  out,  and 
if  any  of  it  has  been  ooyered  with  brine  let 
it  drain  a  little.  Then  take  black  pepper, 
finely  ground,  and  dust  on  the  hock  end  as 
much  as  will  stick,  then  hang  it  up  in  a  good, 
olean,  dry,  airy  place.  If  all  this  is  done  as 
it  should  be  —  it  ought  to  be  done  now  — 
you  will  haye  no  further  trouble  with  it,  for 
by  fly  time  in  the  spring,  your  baoon  is  well 
cured  on  the  outside,  that  'flies  or  bugs  will 
not  disturb  it.  Curing  baoon  is  Hl^  the 
Irishman's  mode  of  making  punch.  He  said, 
**  Pui  in  the  sugar,  then  fill  it  up  with  whis- 
key, and  every  drop  of  water  you  put  in  af- 
ter that  spoils  the  punch.**  Just  so  with  curing 
bacon,  after  following  the  directions  given 
above,  every  **  drop  of  smoke  you  put  about 
it  apoils  the  baeoo." 

PaoTKcrrao  Daitn  Fatrtr  vaox  'Womis,— 
Place  it  in  a  tin  steamer,  and  set  it  over  a 
kaltle  of  boiUng  water ;  then  oower  it  eloMly 


with  several  Iblds  of  flannel  or  oottaa,  to 
prevent  the  eaoape  of  steam.  It  should  n- 
main  until  thoroughly  heated,  when  it  eia 
be  p«t  into  ootton  or  Knen  baga,  tied  up 
tightly,  and  himg  in  a  cool  place.  Twice  la 
the  season,  say  in  May  and  July,  is  i 
This  method  is  warranted  to  be 
Another  way  is,  to  set  the  fruit  in  a  i 
atdy  healed  oven,  nntfl  it  is  thoroughly  hot 
Oare  must  be  taken  or  it  will  be  soorohed. 

How  TO  C5ooK  Salt  Pork. — "  For  the  ben- 
efit of  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  obliged 
to  use  considerable  salt  pork,  the  fblloiHi^ 
method  is  recommended,  by  which  it  is  very 
much  improved,  especially  for  frying.  Cot 
as  many  eUces  as  may  be  needed,  if  kr 
breakfiist,  the  night  previous,  and  soik  tOl 
morning  in  a  quart  or  two  of  milk  and  wi 
ter,  about  one-third  milk — •Jnmmed  milk.  If 
not  too  near  souring,  is  best ;  rinse  till  the 
water  is  clear,  and  then  fry.  It  is  neariy  or 
quite  as  nice  as  firesh  pork,  both  the  fkt  and 
the  lean  parts.** 

Camphor  a  Rimidt  for  Mice. —  Any  one 
desirous  of  keeping  seeds  from  the  depredi- 
tions  of  mice,  can  do  so  by  mixing  pieces  of 
camphor  gum  in  with  their  seeds.  Camphor 
placed  in  drawers  or  trunks  wUl  prevent  mice 
from  doing  injury  there.  The  little  animal 
objects  to  the  odor,  and  keeps  a  good  dis- 
tance from  it    He  will  seek  food  elsewhere. 

TkE  Horse  Chestnut. —  The  following  ii 
perhaps  little  known,  but  may  be  relied 
on.  It  affords  a  valuable  permanent  dye  for 
musUn,  ootton,  etc.,  varying  from  a  sort  of 
buff  to  dull  nankeen,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  ripeness  of  the  fruit  When  about 
the  slie  of  a  gooseberry,  cut  the  whole  fruit 
into  quarters,  and  steep  it  in  soft  water,  with 
just  enough  soap  to  tinge  it;  when  deep 
enough  for  use,  pour  off  the  dear  water. 
In  all  cases,  the  water  must  be  cold;  if 
boQed,  the  dye  is  of  a  more  dingy  eoler. 
Hie  color  ttom  the  whole  fruit  is  Udi;  net 
unlflLO  that  of  annatto.  The  husks  only,  i 
when  the  fruit  is  neariy  or  quite  ripe— >DOt  \ 
cut,  but  liroken  up  and  steeped  in  ooki  soft 
water,  with  a  tinge  of  soap  as  above,  yield 
a  dye  whish  wiU  be  more  or  less  bright  ao- 
oording  to  the  degree  o^'  ripeness  of  the 
husk.  Ifent,  the  knife  st^ns  the  fanaki,aad 
tfaaootoriskssgbod. 


THE    HOME: 

I  Iffntljlj  fn  tftt  WSt,  t^t  fiflftlftr,  %  Sister,  siii  t^t  gsagtitr. 
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MRS.  SARAH  PETER. 


THIS  lady,  foandress  of  the  School 
of  DesigD,  in  Philadelphia,  deserves 
hoDorable  mention  in  the  annals  of 
Meful  women.  By  directing  the  at- 
tention of  her  sex  to  an  appropriate 
and  beautiful  pursuit,  and  thus  widen- 
ing the  sphere  of  their  industrial  oc- 
enpations,  she  has  earned  the  highest 
title  to  which  the  ambition  of  a  wo- 
nm  should  aspire — that  of  bene- 
betress. 

Sarah  Peter,  born  Worthington, 
inherited  some  of  the  best  blood  of 
America.  Her  father,  Hon.  Thomas 
Worthington,  belonged  to  one  of  the 
wealthiest  families  of  the  Old  Domin- 
VOL.  in.  16. 


ion,  and  early  signalized  his  manhood 
by  emancipating  his  slaves,  and  join- 
ing the  pioneers  who  were  then  en- 
gaged in  taming  the  wilderness  of 
Ohio.  He  was  one  of  the  patriarchs 
of  civilization  in  the  West,  and  a 
leader  in  every  advancing  movement. 
He  held  the  highest  offices  within  the 
gift  of  the  people,  being  for  some  time 
Governor  of  Ohio,  and  also  United 
States  Senator.  Mrs.  Worthington 
was  a  woman  of  sterling  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart,  and  the  fit  companion 
of  her  noble  husband. 

From  such  parents  Sarah  not  only 
inherited  a  sound  mental  constitution. 
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but  received  such  a  domestic  trainiDg 
as  tended  to  its  healthy  development 
Her  education  was  substantial  rather 
than  showy.  She  made  excellent 
progress  in  her  studies,  until  they  were 
abruptly  broken  off  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen by  her  marriage  with  Edward 
King,  son  of  Hon.  Rufus  King,  of 
New  York.  Although  so  young,  she 
was  probably  as  well  fitted  by  matur- 
ity of  character,  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  married  life  as  many 
ladies  much  her  senior;  nor  did  she 
allow  her  new  duties  to  bar  all  subse- 
quent improvement. 

The  death  of  her  husband  in  1836 
devolved  upon  Mrs.  King  the  sole 
charge  of  her  two  sons,  at  an  age 
when  boys  are  most  apt  to  chafe  un- 
der maternal  control.  She  had  the 
happiness  of  securing  the  entire  con- 
fidence, respect,  and  love  of  her  chil- 
dren. Unwilling  to  expose  them  to  a 
moment's  temptation  from  which  her 
watchful  presence  could  shield  them, 
she  removed  with  them  to  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  that  they  might  pursue  their 
college  studies  under  her  maternal 
guardianship.  Her  solicitude  was  re- 
warded in  the  most  gratifying  manner 
by  the  manhood  of  her  sons.  She 
embraced  the  occasion  of  her  Cam- 
bridge residence  to  pursue  her  own 
education,  that  she  might  still  be  their 
intelligent  companion  as  she  had  been 
their  beloved  guide. 

In  1844,  her  sons  being  happily 
settled  in  life,  Mrs.  King  contracted  a 
second  marriage  with  William  Peter, 
Esq.,  British  Consul  at  Philadelphia. 
Encouraged  by  the  sympathv  of  her 
generous  and  appreciative  ousband, 
she  soon  began  to  devote  her  leisure  to 
the  consideration  of  the  wants  of  her 
sex.  She  had  no  taste  for  that  loud- 
mouthed philanthropy  which  exhausts 
itself  in  angry  declamation.  She  felt 
that  any  plan  for  female  elevation 
which  did  not  take  into  account  her 
physical  well-being,  was  worse  than 
idle.  But  we  will  let*  her  9r>eak  for 
herself.  In  a  letler  to  the  president  of 
an  Institute,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
mechanic  arts  amongyonng  men,  Mis. 


Peter  says :  "  Having  for  a  series  of 
years  observed  with  deep  conc^m  the 
deprivation  and  suffering  to  which  a 
large  and  increasing  number  of  de- 
serving women  are  exposed  in  this  city 
and  elsewhere,  for  want  of  a  wider 
scope  in  which  to  exercise  their  abili- 
ties for  the  maintenance  of  themselves 
and  children;  and,  after  bestowing 
much  thought  and  inquiry  with  refer- 
ence to  the  best  means  of  alleviatinff 
the  miseries  incident  to  their  condi- 
tion, I  resolved  about  two  years  since, 
to  attempt  the  instruction  of  a  class  of 
young  girls  in  the  practice  of  such  of 
the  arts  of  design  as  were  within  my 
reach.  I  selected  this  department  of 
industry,  not  only  because  it  presents 
a  wide  field,  as  yet  unoccupied  by  our 
countrymen,  but  also  because  these 
arts  can  be  practiced  at  home,  without 
materially  interfering  with  the  routine 
of  domestic  duty,  which  is  the  peculiar 
province  of  woman. 

"In  the  month  of  November,  1848, 
I  gathered  a  drawing  class  of  some 
twenty  young  women,  under  the  in- 
structions of  an  accomplished  teacher. 
A  few  months  later  he  was  assisted  by 
the  gratuitous  lectures  in  perspective, 
of  a  gentleman  who  kindly  offered  his 
services.  About  the  same  time  a  class 
was  formed  from  among  the  pupils  to 
draw  and  engrave  maps ;  but  after  a 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  procuring  a  permanent  teacher, 
this  part  of  my  plan  was  relinquished. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  year,  several  of 
the  pupils  commenced  the  art  of  wood 
engraving,  which  they  still  practice 
with  every  prospect  of  success  Mean- 
time the  drawing  class  has  steadily 
pursued  its  way,  exhibiting  a  degree 
of  perseverance,  which  assures  to  its 
members  sooner  or  later,  the  remuner- 
ation which  they  deserve. 

"  It  is  believed  that  such  a  School 
of  Design  wisely  managed,  and  on  a 
scale  worthy  of  its  locality,  would  be 
conducive  of  great  benefit,  by  adding 
to  the  productire  industry  of  rhiladef 
phia  in  a  department  where  the  de- 
mand greatly  exceeds  the  supply ;  and 
that  it  would  also  prove  a  valuable 
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adJQBot  to  manj  arts  and  trades  which 
require  the  iavention  or  reproducUon 
of  forms  and  patterns  of  use  or  oma- 
mMit,  as,  for  instance,  household  goods 
and  utensils  of  every  description,  mold- 
ings and  carvings,  paper  hangings,  car^ 
pets,  calico  printing,  etc.,  etc.,  for 
which  patterns  must  now  he  procured 
from  ahroad,  at  much  expense  and 
uncertainty." 

•*  The  School  of  Design  for  Women," 
prcjeoted  so  wisely,  and  lahored  for 
with  such  disinterested  perseverance, 
wss  opened  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
second  of  December,  1850.  On  that 
day  its  friends  and  benefiictors  assem- 
bled to  invoke  Divine  blessing  on  their 
work,  and  to  listen  to  addresses  from 
Bu^op  Potter,  and  Hon.  R.  J.  Inger- 
aoU.  It  was  an  occasion  of  just  grat- 
olation  to  its  benevolent  foundress. 

The  success  of  the  *'  School  of  De- 
ngn"  has  justified  her  brightest  hopes, 
and  it  has  become  the  parent  of  simi- 
ilar  institutions  in  other  cities. 


THE  ONLY  GRANDSON. 

BT  M.  A.  RIPLKT. 

TERY  many,  indeed,  nearly  all  pa- 
rents have  lost  by  death  one  or 
more  children.  They  have  seen  them 
reach  an  age  when  they  began  to  ex- 
hibit a  degree  of  intelligence  pleasing 
to  all  observers — peculiarly  gratify- 
i&g  to  themselves  —  and  then,  perhaps 
nithont  a  warning,  has  the  fair  bud  of 
promise  been  blighted,  the  little  form 
been  laid  in  its  last  resting-place. 
The  sweet  smile  no  longer  plays  over 
the  rigid  features  —  the  brow  is  mar- 
ble. And  in  after  years,  if  the  regret- 
fiil  parent  finds  their  children's  chil- 
dren growing  up  around  them,  how 
often  Uiey  seek  to  fasten  the  trembling 
tendrils  of  affection,  which  have  so 
long  dung  to  the  shadow  of  a  mem- 
ory, around  llieir  new  hopes. 

Very  loving  to  her  little  mndson, 
was  Willie's  grandmother.  For  Wil- 
lie's &ther  was  an  only  son ;  nor  that 
iloiie,  he  was  an  only  child.  And  the 
voong  wife  that  he  brought  to  cheer 


the  old  homestead,  was  warmly  wel« 
corned  by  father  and  mother.  She 
endeavored  to  fill,  so  far  as  she  mi^ht, 
the  place  of  the  daughter,  whom  ^ey 
had  given  up  in  all  her  beauty,  at  the 
call  of  the  angel.  Death.  And  the  old 
lady,  as  she  sat  in  her  arm-chair  by 
the  wide  fireplace,  watching  her  bright, 
cheerful  countenance — and  the  gray- 
haired  father,  whose  eye  loved  to  rest 
upon  her,  who  looked  to  her  for  joy, 
even  as  the  flowers  turn  to  the  s\in 
for  light,  blessed  the  choice  of  their 
son. 

And  the  little  Willie  1  He  was  the 
crowning  ^ft  of  all.  They  miffht 
watch  for  his  first  look  of  joy,  his  first 
word  of  love.  Here  was  a  comfort 
for  hours  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  lonely.  And  the  grandmother 
taught  him  to  walk,  and  amused  hira 
with  pictures ;  and  the  mndfather  al- 
lowed him  to  pull  off  his  spectacles, 
and  do  many  other  things  he  would 
not  have  permitted  his  own  children 
to  do.  The  reddest  apples  must  be 
given  to  Willie  to  roll  about  the  floor, 
and  in  the  winter  if  he  wanted  a  ball 
of  snow,  the  old  man  would  make  one 
for  him,  only  it  must  be  laid  upon  the 
hearth  to  warm,  for  fear  Willie's  fin- 
gers would  be  cold.  And  poor  Willie 
found,  as  alas !  do  older  children,  that 
while  we  are  waiting  and  watching 
for  our  pleasures,  they  melt  away. 

One  day  Willie's  fiither  bought 
some  new  horses.  They  were  fine  red 
ones,  very  nicely  matched,  but  rather 
frisky.  Willie  loved  horses,  and  hie 
mother  asked  her  husband  to  .lead 
them  to  the  window.  She  stroked 
their  foreheads,  and  patted  them,  and 
talked  to  them  very  much  as  if  they 
could  understand  what  she  said. 

^They  are. well  matdied,"  said  she 
"  Are  they  steady  f" 

'*  Rather  scarish,"  answered  the 
grandfather.  "They've  always  been 
used  to  being  drove  together,  and 
when  they're  separated,  one  don*t 
know  where  the  other  is,  and  I  s'pose 
the  other  is  in  pretty  much  the  same 
case." 

*'  Wdl  .hurry  &ther  and  get  thom 
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well  trained  bo  that  Willie  can  take  a 
ride." 

And  then  the  grandmother  took  the 
little  hoy  out  of  the  chair  in  which  he 
was  standing,  and  closed  the  window 
for  fear  he  would  take  cold,  and  Wil- 
lie*s  eyes  grew  very  bright  as  he  talked 
about  the  ponies  in  his  own  infantile 
language.  So  were  the  hearts  of  the 
whole  household  twined  around  that 
one  little  being,  whose  presence  shed  a 
light  about  the  old  farm-house,  more 
holy  than  that  which  gilds  many  more 
gorgeous  homes,  for  it  was  a  radiance 
supplied  by  love. 

At  the  close  of  a  warm  day  in  sum- 
mer, as  the  sun  was  unking  behind 
the  dark  maple-trees  back  of  the 
meadow,  Willie's  father  drove  to  the 
door  witli  the  ponies. 

"  Come,  Willie,"  said  he, "  come  and 
ride." 

And  Willie's  mother  put  on  his  thin 
nankeen  cloak,  and  tied  his  hat  on  his 
head,  and  lifted  him  into  the  carriage 
beside  his  father.  And  then  she 
stepped  in  herself,  and  they  drove 
away,  leaving  the  grandfather  at  the 
gate,  the  sunlight  tinging  his  silvery 
locks  with  a  golden  hue,  and  the 
grandmother  in  the  doorway,  looking 
very  anxiously  after  the  fleet  horses,  as 
they  sprang  away.  They  drove  up 
the  hill  which  rose  to  the  south,  and 
then  turned  aside  by  a  less  frequented 
road,  but  one  which  was  far  more  pic- 
turesque, passing  through  a  ravine,  by 
a  fbaming  cascade,  and  beneath  forest 
trees,  whose  wealth  of  foliage  scarcely 
permitted  a  ray  of  sunshine  to  reach 
the  ground.  It  was  a  rare  path  for 
those  who  loved  the  wilderness  of  na- 
ture. 

But  when  about  half  of  the  distance 
through  this  gorge,  a  part  of  the  har- 
ness gave  way,  and  the  spirited  ani- 
mals dashed  along  unmindful  of  the 
danger.  Willie's  mother  was  thrown 
out  of  the  carriage,  clasping  him  still 
in  her  arms,  and  his  father  sprang  af- 
ter them.  Fortunately  he  received  no 
serious  injury,  and  raising  his  wife,  he 
bathed  her  head  with  water,  and  soon 
restored  her  to  oonsciousness.     But 


Willie  had  been  thrown  upon  a  rock, 
and  his  forehead  was  crushed,  and  the 
blood  was  stiffening  on  his  golden 
hair.  His  father  took  him  in  his  arm^ 
and  bore  him  home.  And  the  aged 
grandparents  bowed  over  him  in  their 
last  grief.  If  tears  could  have  saved 
his  life,  little  Willie  would  not  have 
been  carried  out  of  the  old  house  in 
that  tiny  coffin,  and  laid  in  the  village 
churchyard.  As  they  stood  beside 
him  and  sought  to  catch  one  gleam  of 
remembrance  in  those  dull  eves,  his 
spirit  found  its  wings,  and  noiselessly 
beating  the  air  about  it,  flew  away  — 
far  away,  to  the  angel's  home. 

And  now  the  weary  grandmother 
sat  lonely  by  the  rough  hearth.  There 
was  no  more  music  m  the  house,  and 
her  trembling  form  tottered  over  its 
grave.  The  grandfather  ceased  his 
nght  labor,  and  sat  mournfully  in  the 
house.  And  ere  autumn  reddened 
the  maple  leaves,  there  were  two  more 
newly-made  graves  in  the  burial  place, 
one  on  each  side  of  Willie's. 

Yes  I  the  old  grandfather  and 
grandmother  could  not  live  after  he 
bad  gone,  and  the  little  grandson  sleeps 
amid  those  who  surrounded  him  m 
life,  and  who  would  protect  him  even 
in  death. 

Buffalo,  JfcfarcA,  1867. 


Q^ER  Folk's  Etbs. — We  spend  our 
income  for  paint  and  paper,  for  a  hun- 
dred trifles,  I  know  not  what,  and  not 
for  the  things  of  man.  Our  expenses 
are  almost  all  for  conformity.  It  i&for 
Qake  we  run  in  debt ;  'tis  not  the  inteU 
lect  nor  the  heart,  nor  beauty,  nor  wor- 
ship that  costs  so  much.  We  dare  not 
trust  our  wit  for  making  our  houses 
pleasant  to  our  friends,  and  so  we  buy 
ice  creams.  He  is  accustomed  to  car- 
pets, and  we  have  not  sufficient  charac- 
ter to  put  floor-cloths  out  of  his  mind, 
so  we  pile  the  floor  with  carpets.  Let 
the  house  rather  be  the  temple  of  the 
fairies  of  Lacedemon,  formidable  to  all, 
which  none  but  a  Spartan  may  enter, 
or  so  much  as  behold. —  Emmbrson. 
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UNHAPPY  FAMILIES  — THEIR 
CAUSE  AND  REMEDY. 

BT  AUNT  DOBOTHT. 

THE  number  of  anhappj  families  is 
greater  than  is  generally  imagined. 
Mj  pecoliar  condition  in  life  has  long 
been  saoh  as  to  enable  me  to  ^>eak  on 
tins  subject  from  personal  knowledge. 
In  every  neighborhood  scenes  occur 
daily,  which,  if  the  cnrtain  were  raised 
which  hides  ihem  from  common  ob- 
eenration,  would  strike  us  with  pain- 
fiil  surprise.  Such  scenes  I  nave 
witnessed  where  their  occurrence  had 
beetf  least  expected.  Many  house- 
holds, supposed  to  be  united  in  the 
bonds  of  love  and  fraternal  affection, 
I  have  found  divided  and  torn  by  dis- 
cord and  strife. 

The  domestic  relation  has  been  or- 
dained by  Providence,  and  made  a 
Booroe  of  the  highest  enjoyment. 
How  sad  the  thought,  that  any  ^  root 
of  bitterness"  should  be  permitted  to 
spring  up  within  the  saci>ed  precincts 
of  this  earthly  paradise  to  poison  its 
joysl  And  how  strange,  as  well  as 
sad,  that  this  should  so  often  happen 
in  &miiie6  bearing  the  Christian  name ! 
So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  most 
of  the  unhappiness  of  families  proceeds 
from  the  mistakes  of  parents.  Proper 
conduct  on  their  part  seldom  fails  to 
render  them  happy  in  each  other,  and 
bappy  in  their  children.  If  such  is 
not  their  condition,  they  will  probably 
learn  from  an  impartial  examination, 
tbat  they  have  themselres  had  no 
slight  agency  in  their  domestic  infe- 
licity. 

Some  parents  are  naturally  discon- 
tented, and  predisposed  to  complaining 
and  repining.  They  seem  determined 
to  be  unhappy ;  at  least  they  will  not 
try  to  be  happy.  Nothing  can  satisfy 
them.  They  look  on  the  dark  side  of 
every  thing,  and  allow  the  most  trivial 
nntoward  circnmstance  to  give  them 
Qoeaainess.  Though  possessing  the  or- 
dinary comforts  of  life  in  superabund- 
*iK|e,  they  imagine  their  lot  to  be  a  pe- 
culiarly anibrtunate  one,  and  attribute 


their  unhappiness  to  the  faults  of  oth- 
ers. They  neyer  look  for  the  cause 
within  their  own  breasts,  although 
they  see  thousands  in  less  favored  cir- 
cumstances —  many  in  absolute  want, 
comparatively  contented  and  happy. 
In  general  they  are  governed  by  Chris- 
tian principle;  but  *Mn  whatsoever 
state  they  are,"  to  be  therewith  con- 
tent, is  a  lesson  which  they  have  never 
practically  learned.  I  have  sometimes 
doubted  whether  such  persons  were 
not  more  deserving  of  pity  than  of 
blame.  Endeavor  to  convince  them 
that  their  repining  is  without  sufficient 
cause,  and  you  incur  their  displeasure, 
and  are  charged  with  cruel  insensi- 
bility to  their  misfortunes.  No  family 
in  which  either  parent  is  thus  disposed, 
can  be  a  happy  one.  The  unhappi- 
ness of  a  single  member  of  a  house- 
hold, like  leaven,  pervades  the  whole 
mass. 

Others  are  of  an  excitable,  irritable 
temperament.  They  are  strangers  to 
that  capital  grace  which  ^suffereth 
long  and  is  kind  —  is  not  easily  pro-* 
voked."  Taking  fire  at  the  least  of- 
fense or  indignity,  real  or  imaginary, 
not  only  are  they  destitute  of  peace 
and  enjoyment  themselves,  but  they 
keep  the  whole  family  in  perpetual 
disquiet  Mrs.  M. ...  is  a  lady  of  high 
respectability,  esteemed  for  many  good 
qualities.  Her  prevailing  fault  is  to 
be  '*  hasty  in  her  spirit  to  be  angry." 
The  slightest  mistake  of  a  child  or  ser- 
vant throws  her  into  a  violent  passion, 
which  vents  itself  in  harsh  and  censo- 
rious language.  Nor  are  children  and 
servants  the  only  victims  of  her  wrath. 
He  whose  rank  and  authority  entitles 
him  to  "  reverence,"  does  not  always 
escape  the  infliction  of  her  censure. 
The  inflammability  of  temper  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  those  domestic  broils 
which  afflict  and  disgrace  so  many 
families. 

Many  parents  are  rendered  unhappy 
by  disrespectful  and  undutiful  children. 
But  this  evil,  too,  may  be  generally 
traced  to  the  errors  of  the  parents. 
The  want  of  filial  respect  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  unkind  and  disre- 
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spectful  mMBer  in  which  the  cfaildrMi 
themfielyes  are  treated.  In  general, 
kindness  and  respect  will  be  recipro- 
cated; hence  we  find  that,  in  most 
cases,  nnkind  children  haye  been  trained 
bj  fretful,  fault-findinff,  scolding  pa- 
rents. Mrs.  G. ...  is  habitual  1 J  chid- 
ing her  children,  and  telling  them  how 
bad  thej  are ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  M. . . .,  the  seyerest  reproofs  are 
administered  for  trifling  faults,  or  un- 
intentional errors — sometimes  on  mere 
surmise,  or  wrong  accusation.  To 
this  wrong  on  her  part,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  added  the  cruelty  of  suppress- 
inff  the  yerj  natural  attempt  of  the 
child  to  defend  itself  against  the  unjust 
charge.  I  haye  known  the  mere  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  in  respectful  tones, 
treated  as  a  serious  offense.  Mrs.  P. . . 
was  engaged  at  a  piece  of  work.  A 
daughter,  almost  attained  to  woman- 
hood, suggested  a  different,  and  as  she 
thought,  a  better  way  of  doing  it 
Whereupon  the  mother,  conceiying 
this  an  impeachment  of  her  judgment^ 
flew  into  a  rage,  and  administered  a 
bitter  rebuke  to  the  "  saucy,  impudent 

firl,"  for  assuming  to  know  more  than 
er  mother  !  A  copious  flow  of  tears 
indicated  the  intensity  of  the  girl's 
griet 

The  unkindness  of  others  appears  in 
excessiye  rigor.  Their  children  are 
denied  the  means  of  innocent  enjoy- 
ment A  reasonable  fayor  or  gratifi- 
cation is  either  bluntly  refused,  or  is 
granted  with  such  reluctance,  or  with 
so  many  obnoxious  conditions,  as  to 
render  it  scarcely  worth  the  taking. 
There  may  indeed  be  excessiye  indul- 
gence in  things  in  themselyes  right 
and  proper ;  and  it  may  sometimes  be 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  wish 
of  the  child  should  be  gratified.  A 
prudent  parent,  howeyer,  will  seldom 
rail  to  jud£;e  correctly ;  and  the  chil- 
dren of  such  parents  will  generally  ac- 
quiesce in  their  decision. 

The  spirit-crushing  treatment  which 
I  haye  here  exposed,  alienates  that  fil- 
ial regard  which  is  indispensable  to  do- 
mestic felicity,  and  which  giyes  parents 
such  moral  power  in  the  goyemment 


of  their  children.  It  begets  an  inimi- 
cal, maleyolent  feeling  toward  parenta, 
which  often  finds  utterance  in  disre- 
spectful language,  and  becomes  the  oc- 
casion of  a  "spat,"  which  is  perhaps 
followed  by  a  lectore  from  the  parent 
on  the  sin  to  which  the  child  had  been 
so  cruelly  proyoked.  Such  treatment 
also  induces  in  children  the  habit  of 
lyinff.  To  ayoid  the  dreaded  **•  scold- 
ing "  which  the  commission  of  a  £ault 
usually  incurs,  they  attempt  conceal- 
ment by  preyarication  or  equivocation; 
or,  if  t^at  is  not  deemed  sufficient,  by 
positiye  denial,  or  direct  falsehood. 
Disobedience,  too,  is  produced  by  the 
same  cause.  A  child  may  be  compelled 
to  do  the  bidding  of  a  parent  whona  it 
does  not  reyerence  or  respect  But 
true  obedience  regards  the  wishes  and 
feelings  of  the  parent,  and  springs  from 
loye  and  affection,  which  eyery  wise 
parent  will  endeayor  to  secure. 

Nor  the  least  of  the  bad  effects  of 
the  error  upon  which  I  am  animad- 
yerting  is,  that  it  blunts  the  moral  sen- 
sibilities, and  renders  them  insusceptible 
of  religious  impression.  Or,  if  a  salu- 
tary impression  happens  to  be  made,  it 
is  speedily  eradicated.  An  angry  word, 
or  an  undeseryed  censure,  banishes  the 
subject,  and  inflicts  a  sting  which  ran- 
kles in  the  mind  for  days,  and  unfits  it 
for  calm  and  profitable  contemplaUon 
of  religions  truth.  How  often  do  pa- 
rents thus  counteract  the  force  of  pions 
counsels,  and  wonder  why  they  are 
not  more  efi^tual  I  Low  ideas  of  re- 
ligion must  children  entertain  who  are 
told  that "  her  ways  are  ways  of  pleas- 
antness, and  all  her  paths  are  peace," 
when,  from  morning  till  night,  a  smile 
is  not  seen  upon  the  countenance  of 
their  instructors,  nor  a  pleasant  word 
heard,  nor  a  peaceful  hour  enjoyed. 
Surely,  either  religion  must  be  under- 
rated, or  the  piety  of  the  parents^ques- 
tioned,  by  their  children. 

Another  consequence  of  these  pa- 
rental errors  is  their  trafumisnon. 
Children  thus  trained,  imbibing  the 
spirit  and  following  the  example  of 
their  parents,  in  their  turn  inflict  upon 
their  own  families  the  same  eyil,  which 
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in  its  progress  of  descent,  will  scarcely 
stop  with  the  *'  third  and  fourth  gener- 
ations.** 

Equally  &tal  to  domestic  happiness 
are  conjugal  delinquencies,  properly  so 
called.    None  of  the  relative  duties 
are  more   plainly  prescribed  in  the 
Scriptures,  than  those  pertaining  to 
the   marriage  relation.     Yet,  either 
from  a  misapprehension  of  the  import 
of  the  Divine  precepts,  or  from  other 
causes,  none  are  more '^frequently  vio- 
lated.    No  duties  of  the  wife  are  more 
clearly  enjoined,  or  are  more  consonant 
to  the  conjugal  relation,  than  reverence 
and  submission.    The  case  of  Sarah  is 
dted  as  an   example.    Of  her  it  is 
written  that  she  ^obeyed  Abraham, 
calling  him   lord.**      ^ut    there   are 
many  who  claim  at  least  equal  author- 
ity, and   in  practice  actually  reverse 
the  Divine  arrangement     The   wife 
becomes  the  head  of  the  husband,  and 
^  usurps  authority  over  the  man."    I 
conld  give  many  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  female  dictatorship.    I  have 
known  husbands  dicated  in  their  mi- 
nutest affairs.    Their  in-coming  and 
oat-going,  their  down-sitting  and  up- 
rimng  must  be  according  to  directions. 
Even  their  speaking  was  subject  to  the 
•sme  dictation.     1  have  heard  from 
the  lips  of  a  wife  the  command  of 
**  silence ! "  uttered  with  an  air  of  au- 
thority, and  in  language  which  would 
ill  become  a  master  in  his  conduct 
toward  the  most  abject  menial.    Her 
wishes  must  be  gratified  at  whatever 
sacrifice  or  inconvenience  to  others,  or 
the  domestic  peace  was  interrupted. 
Cases  fully  answering  this  description, 
are,  I  admit,  comparatively  rare ;  but 
those  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to 
them  are  not  uncommon. 

Many  worthy  females  err  in  regard 
to  their  conjugal  rights  and  duties. 
To  such  I  commend  the  brief  and 
pithy  comments  of  I)r.  Adam  Clark  on 
Eph.  6:  22:  "As  the  Lord,  viz. 
Christ,  is  the  head  or  governor  of  the 
church  and  the  head  of  the  man,  so  is 
man  the  head  and  governor  of  the  wo- 
man. This  is  God's  ordinance,  and 
ihoald  not  be  transgressed.    The  hus- 


band should  not  be  a  tyrant,  and  the 
wife  should  not  be  the  governor.  Old 
Francis  Quarles,  in  his  homely  rhymes, 
alluding  to  the  superstitious  notion 
that  the  crowing  of  a  hen  bodes  ill- 
luck  to  th3  family,  has  said : 

<  ni  thrlTM  the  hapleu  fuaiXj  that  ehowf 
A  cock  that  'g  aUent,  and  a  hen  that  crowi : 
I  know  not  which  lire  most  nnuatural  Uvei, 
Obeying  hnsbandfli  or  commanding  wire*.'  '* 

But  no  human  exposition  can  add 
either  clearness  or  force  to  the  text. 
In  some  things  the  parties  are  equal ; 
as  in  their  authority  over  children  and 
servants,  and  in  certain  other  respects. 
But  in  cases  of  disagreement  in  opin- 
ion or  judgment,  and  in  the  general 
regulation  of  affairs,  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  nature  of  the  marriage 
relation  as  well  as  with  Scripture,  that 
"wives  submit  themselves  to  their  hus- 
bands." I  would  not  in  the  least  de- 
gree abridge  the  just  rights  and 
authority  of  my  own  sex.  I  sympa- 
thize deeply  with  those  —  and  the 
number  is  large  —  who  are  subjected 
to  the  rule  of  selfish,  domineering  hus- 
bands. Yet  I  must  commend  to  them 
a  strict  observance  of  this  injunction 
of  Infinite  Wisdom,  as  best  adapted  to 
ffive  grace,  dignity,  and  influence  to 
female  character,  and  happiness  to  the 
domestic  circle. 

Now  all  the  families  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  were  regarded  as  amonff 
the  most  respectable  in  their  severiQ 
neighborhoods.  Is  it  not  therefore  to 
be  presumed,  that  happy  homes  are 
less  numerous  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed! and  that  unalloyed  domestic 
bliss  is  rarely  attained?  Alas!  how 
many  enter  the  matrimonial  state,  who 
are  made  miserable  during  the  rest  of 
their  lives!  If  they  could  but  be 
made  sensible  of  the  cause  of  their  un- 
happiness,  there  would  be  hope  of  im- 
provement in  theircondition.  A  desire 
to  be  instrumental  in  effecting  this  ob- 
ject has  induced  this  attempt  to  call 
attention  to  the  subject;  and  I  ear- 
nestly entreat  all  whose  cases  answer 
to  those  which  I  have  described,  to 
make  a  determined,  persevering  effort 
at  reform.    Surely  the    bringing  of 
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peace  and  happineBS  to  a  household 
18  an  object  worthy  of  such  an  eflfort. 
To  those  who  are  thus  diRposed,  the 
following  suggestions  are  offered. 

Cultivate  a  cheerful  and  contented 
spirit.  Whj  should  we  allow  our 
minds  to  be  continually  harassed  with 
gloomy  forebodings?  Troubles  conoe 
fast  enough  without  anticipating  them. 
By  proper  effort  we  may  greatly  re- 
strain, if  not  entirely  subdue  this  pro- 
Eensity.  Be  patient  and  forbearing, 
disappointments,  crosses,  and  provoca- 
tions are  the  lot  of  all  in  this  life :  let 
us  not  expect  exemption  from  them, 
but  rather  be  prepared  to  meet  them. 
Patience  enables  us  to  bear  the  ills  of 
life,  by  taking  from  them  more  than 
half  their  burden.  Also  as  much  as 
possible  let  us  conceal  our  troubles. 
Occasionally  it  may  be  proper  to  un- 
bosom our  griefs;  but  the  habitual 
disclosure  of  them  only  mars  the  en- 
joyment of  our  friends,  without  afford- 
ing essential  relief  to  ourselves. 

Cherish  a  charitable  and  forgiving 
spirit  Put  the  most  favorable  con- 
struction upon  the  conduct  of  others ; 
and  be  not  too  ready  to  ascribe  even 
wrong  acts  to  bad  motives.  By  many, 
every  instance  of  inattention  or  seem- 
ing neglect  is  construed  into  disre- 
spect, or  tortured  into  insult  or  abuse. 
This  habit  often  leads  to  an  estrange- 
ment of  friendljr  feeling ;  but  its  most 
unhappy  effect  is  the  alienation  of  the 
affections  between  members  of  the 
same  family.  Great  allowance  should 
therefore  be  made  for  the  Imperfec- 
tions of  others.  We  should  be  slow 
to  suspect  them  of  intentional  wrong ; 
and  in  cases  of  real  injury,  we  should 
be  ready  to  forgive  them.  The  exer- 
cise of  this  spirit  will  best  promote  our 
own  happiness  and  theirs. 

Scrupulously  avoid  ill-tempered  lan- 
guage. To  do  this,  the  temper  itself 
must  be  controlled.  The  first  motions 
of  anger  must  be  repressed,  or,  angry 
words  will  be  almost  sure  to  find  utter- 
ance. Too  much  importance  can  not 
be  attached  to  this  rule.  The  lower- 
ing cloud  which  rests  upon  the  brow, 
and  daily  discharges  itself  in  storms  of 


bitter  words,  makes  home  intolerable, 
and  drives  the  husband  and  children 
to  seek  enjoyment  abroad.    The  former 
finds  a  retreat  at  the  village  tavern  or 
store  at  which  to  spend  his  evenings 
and  *•  rainy  days ; "  the  elder  children, 
for  temporary  relief^  escape  to  a  neigh- 
bor's,  or  mingle  with   the    convivial 
night-party,  leaving  the  "  old  woman  " 
to  pass  the  tedious  hours  in  ruminating 
over  her  unfortunate  condition,  uncon- 
scious of  the  cause.    The  daughters,  in 
the  hope  of  bettering  their  situation, 
following  the  counsels  of  an  immature 
judgment,  accept  the  first  offer  of  mar- 
riage, and  soon  find  themselves  ^  taken 
in  "  for  life.    The  adage  is  true  :     "A 
scold  can  not  govern."    Displeased  at 
every  thing,  and  with  every  body  about 
her,  she  is  perpetually  fault-finding  and 
chiding.    Her  children  are  kept,  from 
morning  till  night,  in  a  state  of  irrita- 
tion.    Finding  it  impossible  to  please 
her,  and  being  so  often  "  provoked  to 
wrath  they  are  discouraged."     Under 
these  repeated  provocations,  their  minds 
become  callous  and  stupefied  ;  filial  af- 
fection declines ;  and  at  length  all  de- 
sire to  please  her  is  lost.    The  spirit 
of  obedience   having  been  "crushed 
out,"  her  commands  are  reluctantly 
obeyed  or  entirely  disregarded;  and 
she  finds  herself  without  power  to  en- 
force them.    She  may  tnreaten ;  but 
her  threats  having  been  so  seldom  ful- 
filled, cease   to  intimidate.     She  re- 
proves ;  but,  being  administered  onlv 
under  high  excitement,  or  in  anger,  her 
reproofe  are  equally  powerless  for  good. 
The  evil  spirit  of  rebellion  has  taken 
full  possession  of  the  mind,  and  all  her 
efforts  to  "  cast  it  out "  are  worse  than 
in  vain.    "This  kind  goeth  not  out" 
but  by  means  which  we  shall  presently 
notice. 

Avoid  altercations  with  your  chil- 
dren. Some  houses  are  kept  in  a  per- 
petual din  by  petty  Quarrels  between 
parents  and  children,  m  which  the  bad 
passions  of  both  parties  are  aroused. 
If  such  children  become  permanently 
ill-natured,  obstinate,  and  disrespectful, 
the  responsibility  belongs  to  the  pa- 
rents.    The  practice  admits  of   no 
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justification  or  palliation.  Does  any 
mother  reply,  tnat  her  children  are 
proToked  to  anger  by  deserved  reproof 
or  admonition?  Then  the  presump- 
tion is  that  her  own  feelings  are  such 
as  to  unfit  her  for  the  doty.  But  what- 
ever they  may  be,  there  can  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  being  drawn  into  an  angry 
and  protracted  dispute.  The  spark  is 
extracted  from  the  fiint,  only  by  a  col- 
lision of  the  latter  with  the  steel.  So 
DO  child  can  quarrel  alone.  And  if 
children  are  not  in  a  proper  mood  to 
bear  kind  reproof,  then  it  is  better  to 
defer  the  duty  until  time  and  reflection 
shall  have  cooled  their  temper,  and 
restored  them  to  their  "  right  mind." 
What  a  contrast  to  all  this  does  the 
&mily  present,  in  which  kind  words 
and  a  gentle  demeanor  characterize  the 
ruling  power  within.  To  a  young  gen- 
tleman wishing  to  change  his  single 
condition,  a  friend  recommended  a  cer- 
tam  young  lady  with  whom  he  was  not 
funiliarly  acauainted.  He  asked,  *^Is 
she  omtahleh^  Often  have  the  ill- 
bomor  and  cross  words  of  wives  and 
mothers  reminded  me  of  this  question, 
60  indicatative  of  the  good  sense  of  this 
yoong  man.  But  I  am  happy  in  say- 
ing, that  I  have  witnessed,  in  not  a  few 
&milies,  a  beautiful  exemplification  of 
tbis  amiability  of  temper.  So  far  from 
making  the  wife  a  more  easy  victim  to 
the  tyrannic  rule  of  the  husband,  or 
weakening  her  authority  over  the  chil- 
dren, it  has  won  the  ajffection  and  rev- 
erence of  the  whole  family,  and  thus 
enabled  her,  unconsciously  to  herself 
or  them,  to  lead  both  husband  and 
children  "captive  at  her  will."  She 
wjffoves,  or  corrects  a  fault,  without 
giring  offense ;  and  her  reproofs  are 
the  more  effective,  because  Kindly  ad- 
ministered. Oh  I  the  magic  power 
there  is  in  a  placid  countenance  and 
pleasant  words!  Not  only  do  they 
enliven  and  cheer  the  family  circle, 
tnd  strengthen  the  attachment  of  its 
members ;  they  will  also  be  found  an 
(fieetual  means  of  regaining  lost  affec- 
tions. And  I  advise  every  female 
Tender  who  is  sensible  of  a  declension 
of  affection  in  a  once  loving  compan- 


ion and  her  children,  to  try  the  rem- 
edy here  suggested,  assuring  her  that 
the  effort  will  be  rewarded  by  a  return 
of  their  "first  love;"  and  the  deserted 
fireside  will  again  become  the  chief 
point  of  attraction,  and  the  abode  of 
peace  and  gladness. 

But  you,  dear  reader,  may  yourself 
be  the  party  whose  early  love  is  on 
the  decline  —  caused,  perhaps,  by  the 
broken  vows  of  him  who  is  pledged  to 
protect  and  cherish  you.  Your  case 
IS  one  in  which  correct  counsel  is  more 
difficult.  I  advise,  however,  that, 
whatever  change  may  be  wrought  in 
your  affections,  you  conceal  from  him 
the  unhappy  £act,  and  that  you  suffer 
no  dereliction  of  duty  on  his  part  to 
affect  your  conduct  toward  him.  I 
believe  his  knowledge  of  the  aliena- 
tion of  your  affections,  would,  instead 
of  winning  him  back  to  duty,  rather 
have  its  opposite  effect.  If,  as  is  said, 
"  love  begets  love,"  it  would  be  unwise 
to  tell  him  that  you  no  longer  love 
him.  While  he  believes  that  he  still 
shares  your  early  affections,  his  recla- 
mation by  your  undiminished  kindness 
or  increased  attentions,  is  not  alto- 
gether hopeless.  By  no  means  in- 
dulge a  spirit  of  retaliation.  I  have 
been  pained  to  hear  wives  assign  as  a 
reason  for  unkind  acts,  or  for  refusing 
favors,  that  they  had  been  thereto 
provoked  by  similar  treatment  from 
their  husbands.  That  is  to  say,  "Be 
kind  to  me,  and  I  will  be  so  to  you ;  ** 
whereas  the  Bible  rule  is  to  do  good 
even  to  those  who  hate  and  injure  us. 
Not  less  wrong  and  impolite  is  it  to 
indulge  a  spirit  of  crimination.  I  have 
heard  wives  almost  daily  go  through 
a  long  catalogue  of  past  offenses,  and 
cast  them  into  the  teeth  of  their  hus- 
bands. Kindly  to  remind  them  of 
their  delinquencies,  may  be  highly 
proper,  and  gives  no  just  occasion  of 
offense ;  but  this  habit  of  "  railing  ac- 
cusation" can  not  fail  to  widen  the  es- 
trangement of  the  parties. 

But  to  conclude.  Endeavor  to 
make  religion  the  controlling  power 
in  your  family.  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom."    Nothing 
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tends  80  much  to  insure  the  discharge 
of  the  several  relative  duties,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  sweeten  the  enjoyments  of 
d(»nestic  life,  as  a  sense  of  religious 
obligation.  Where  it  prevails,  each 
member  of  the  family  will  aim  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  every  otner. 
Parents  will  use  every  proper  means 
to  please  their  children,  and  will  be 
requited  by  their  children's  love  and 
cheerful  obedience.  Anger,  malice, 
and  evil  speaking,  will  find  no  indul- 
gence ;  peace,  and  concord,  and  pleas- 
ant wonis,  will  be  the  order  of  the 
house.  In  short,  nothing  will  be 
wanted  to  make  a  happt  homb, 
April,  1867. 


THE  LADY  OF  FASHION. 

THERE  she  is  promenading  Broad- 
way, "in  all  her  glory."  How 
showy  her  appearance  I  how  costly 
her  dress.  And  its  proportions  are 
immense!  We  may  safely  say  that 
one  thousand  dollars  would  not  cover 
its  outlay.  With  what  an  air  she 
moves  along  —  so  vain,  so  lofty  I  Her 
head  is  elevated^  indicating  a  feeling 
of  great  superiority  over  the  crowa 
around  her.  Should  one  of  her  sis- 
ters— how  she  would  spurn  the  name — 
dressed  in  an  humble  garb,  happen  to 
accost  her,  she  would  treat  her  with 
the  utmost  contempt 

Poor  soul !  I  pity  her  —  from  mj 
very  heart's  core  I  pity  her,  and  would 
not  take  her  place  for  all  the  wealth 
of  that  ffreat  city.  She  is  a  slave  — 
held  in  bondage  by  one  of  the  weak- 
est and  most  miserable  tyrants  that 
ever  swayed  mankind.  She  is  an 
idolater  also,  worshiping  a  god  far 
inferior  to  the  fabled  deities  of  old. 
And  thus,  instead  of  filling  the  true 
and  noble  position  designed  by  her 
Creator,  she  squanders  her  God-given 
powers  and  means  of  enioyment,  and 
employs  herself  more  foolishly  than  in 

ticking  up  pebbles  npon  the  sea-shore, 
[ore  than  all,  how  meagre  her  pros- 
pect for  the  future.    When  this  brie^ 


shadowy  life  shall  have  passed  away, 
how  can  she  expect  favor  of  Him  who 
hath  expressly  enjoined  that  "  women 
adorn  themselves  with  modest  appa- 
rel—  not  with  gold  or  pearls,  or 
coitfy  array, ^  Poor  woman !  I  pity 
her.  ▲.  0.  J. 

Victor,  N.  Y. 


THE  WIDOWS  SONG. 

BT  p.  K.  HAEVIT. 

Oh!  this  world  18  a  wide  one — forsorrowor 

Joy- 
And  where  in  this  worid  is  my  own  sailor 

boy? 
With  bis  load  ringing  laagh,  and  his  long 

Bhininr  hair, 
Do  they  swell  on  the  breese  yet,  and  float 

through  the  air? 
Is  there  any  bright  land  'mid  the  lands  of  the 

earth, 
That  holds  the  lost  child  of  my  heart  and 

my  hearth? 

I  have  sat  by  the  fire  when  the  M  men  havt 

said, 
**  There  be  eyes  of  the  living  that  look  oatfae 

dead.^ 
Oh  1  tell  me  ye  seers^  in  your  seardi  of  th« 

tomb, 
Bo  you  find   my  &ir  son  in  its  ralley  of 

gloom  ? 
Is  there  any  pale  boy  with  a  look  of  tha 

sea, 
*Mid  that  people  of  ahadeai  who  ia  watching 

for  me  ? 

Oh  t  that  mora  when  he  left  ns — ndne  9yti 

are  grown  dim, 
And  see  UtUe  that's  bright  since  they  looked 

upon  him ;  • 
And  my  heart,  in  its  dullness,  hath  learnt  to 

forget  — 
But  the  light  of  that  morning  shines  dear  to 

it  yet : 
No  record  is  lost  of  that  fiur  sunny  day, 
When    passed   my  £ur  boy  like   a   spirit 

away. 

We  waited  —  how  longi  — but  we  waited  hi 

vain. 
And  we  looked  orer  land,  and  we  looked 

over  main ; 
And  ships  — oh,  how  many  —  came  boms 

from  the  sea, 
That  brought  comfort  to  others,  but  sorrow 

tome: 
In  all  those  gay  ships— oh  1  their  aaswef 

was  none. 
To  the  mother  who  asks  if  she  yet  has  a 
son. 
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Aid  we  M  upon  hope,  mitll  hope  was  de- 
nied, 

ISn  ovr  beahh  of  the  spirit  it  sickened  and 
died: 

Asd  his  fiuher  sat  down  in  his  old  broken 
ohair, 

AaAlwtUsbiedthiwkite  sorrow  iidol  09€rhi» 
hair; 

And  I  saw  his  dear  eye  waxed  feeble  and 
wild, 

Aad  the  frame  of  the  childless  grew  weak  as 
acMdl 

And  the  angel  of  grief  that  overshadowed 

his  brain. 
How  wrote  on  his  forehead  in  letters  of 

pain; 
And  I  read  the  hand-writing,  and  knew  that 

the  breast 
Of  the  weary  with  waitbg,  was  going  to 

restl 
So  he  left  s  fond  word  for  the  lost  one  — 

and  I, 
Ifioger  behind  him,  to  tell  it  my  boy ! 

Shafl  he  eome  to  his  home  —  perhaps  sickly 

and  poor— 
Aad  meet  with  no  smile  at  his  own  cottage 

door? 
flbtll  be  seek  his  &ir  land  from  the  ends  of 

tbeearA,     ' 
Aad  find  the  fire  quenched  on  his  onoe 

happy  hearth  f 
XcBo  to  loTe  him  in  sorrow,  who  loyed  him  in 

joy— 
<&!  lean  not  depart,  tQl  I  speak  with  my 

boy! 

I  hare  promised  to  wait — I  have  promised 

to  say 
Wbtt  grief  was  his  fother's  at  going  away. 
Wl  be  come  —  willhe  come?  oh!  my  heart 

has  grown  old, 
Asd  the  blood  in  my  yeins,  it  runs  languid 

and  cold ; 
Aad  my  spirit  is  fidnt,.  and  my  vision   is 

dim. 
Bat  there's  that  in  mme  eye  will  be  hgfat 

yet,  for  him  I 

Tky  teD  me  of  cotmtries  beyond  the  broad 

^     «», 

Wkre  stars  look  on  others  that  look  not  on 

me; 
Where  the  flowers  are  more  sweet,  and  the 

waters  more  bright, 
Aid  they  hint  he  may  dwell  in  those  ralleys 

<tf  light— 
ftat  he  rests  in  some  home  with  a  far-for^ 

eign  bride — 
A!  this  worid  is  a  wide  one  —  why  is  it  so 

wide? 

Bat  they  surely  forget — which  my  sailor 

does  not  — 
Tbt  Vm  sHtbg  whole  years  in  my  lone  Bt- 

tleeot; 


He  knows,  oh  I  he  knows  if  I  may,  I  shall 

wait 
Till  I  hear  his  dear  shoot  at  the  low  garden 

gate; 
He  is  sure  his  sad  mother  will  strive  not  to 

die, 
Till  the  latch  has  been  raised  by  her  lost 

sailor-boy  t 

I  belicTe  that  he  lires  —  were  he  laid  in  the 

mold, 
There's  a  pulse  in  my  heart  would  be  silent 

and  cold 
That  awoke  at  his  birth ;  and  thro'  good  and 

thro'  iU 
Has  played  in  its  depths,  and  is  playing  there 

stiU; 
When  its  star  shall  have  set,  then  that  tide 

shall  be  dry, 
And  the  widow  be  sure  where  to  look  for  her 

boy!      , 

Oh!   win  he  come  never?  lost  son  of  the 

seat 
I    hear   a  low  voice  that    is  calling    for 

me: 
It  comes  from  that  spot  the  dark  yew-trees 

among. 
Where  the  grave  of  the  sire  has  been  lonely 

too  long ; 
A  vcrice  of  love  chiding— I  come!  oh,  I 

come !  — 
Hath  he  met  my  lost  boy  in  the  land  of  the 

tomb? 
ApHl,  1857. 


HASTE  NOT!    REST  NOT! 

FROM  THB  OBRMAN  Or  GOKTHX. 

Without  haste !  without  rest! 
Bind  the  motto  to  thy  breast : 
Bear  it  with  thee  as  a  spdl; 
Storm  or  sunshine  guard  it  well  I 
Heed  not  flowers  that  round  thee  bloom. 
Bear  it  onward  to  the  tomb  I 

Haste  not !  let  no  thoughtless  deed 
Mar  for  aye  the  sphit's  speed ; 
Fonder  well  and  know  the  right. 
Onward  then  with  all  thy  might : 
Haste  not  t  years  can  ne'er  atone 
For  one  reddess  action  done. 

Rest  not !  life  is  sweeping  by. 
Go  and  dare  before  you  die : 
Something  mighty  and  sublime 
Leave  behind  to  conquer  time  1 
Glorious  'tis  to  live  for  aye 
When  these  forms  have  passed  away ! 

Haste  not !  rest  not  I  calmly  wait : 
Meekly  bear  the  storm  of  fate  I 
Duty  be  thy  polar  Kuide  — 
Do  the  right  whateV  betide! 
Haste  not !  rest  not  1  conflicts  past, 
God  shall  crown  thy  work  at  last  I 
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OUR  MOONLIGHT  WALK. 

BT  ANKII  DAHFORTH. 

THE  broad  waters  of  Lake  Michigan 
roll  to  the  horizon  before  me,  and 
wash  the  shore  close  beneath  my  win- 
dow. The  unclouded  moonlight  makes 
a  shining  path  upon  the  waters,  and 
weaves  into  &nta8ticdrape(k*y  the  shad- 
ows of  the  rocket  and  hills  that  over- 
hang the  dancing  waves.  Beautiful 
and  heart-rejoicing  as  is  the  scene  be- 
fore me,  it  wooes  m  j  heart  only  to  sad- 
dened memories,  and  sets  it  throbbing 
in  mournful  cadence  to  the  sorrowful 
music  which  memory  sings  of  the  past. 

I  was  an  orphan,  and  .the  tale  of  the 
early  years  of  my  life  "is  a  tear." 
Later,  when  my  uncle  and  aunt  took 
me  to  their  home  and  hearts,  the  sun- 
light broke  so  brilliantly  upon  my 
pathway  that  I  wondered  I  had  ever 
wept.  My  happiness  was  made  more 
complete  by  the  presence  of  Arthur, 
their  only  child,  a  brave,  happy,  noble 
boy,  four  years  my  senior,  who  became 
to  me  as  an  idolized  brother.  Lucy 
Gray,  a  fairy  beauty,  whose  home  was 
but'  a  few  rods  from  my  uncle's  door, 
was  my  chosen  Mend  and  companion. 

Time  free  from  care  and  sorrow  fled 
so  swiftly  and  silently,  that  we  took  no 
note  of  its  passing  until  we  were  eight- 
een, and  in  the  fall  Lucy  was  to  be 
wedded.  So  good  and  gentle,  and  yet 
frail  was  she,  that  we  sometimes  fan- 
cied that  an  angel  had  folded  its  wings 
among  us,  to  brighten  earth  and  make 
it  more  lovely  and  desirable.  She  had 
always  held  life  by  so  slender  a  thread, 
that  her  friends  had  felt  that  any  mo- 
ment it  might  be  sundered ;  but  for  a 
year  past  she  had  seemed  so  much 
stronger,  that  we  were  all  looking  with 
hope  to  the  future.  8he  herself  had 
ceased  to  speak  so  often  of  death. 
"  My  heart  clings  so  fondly  to  earth," 
she  said  to  me,  "  and  Arthur  se^ms 
almopt  to  have  stepped  between  me 
and  Heaven." 

Lucy  had  learned  long  lessons  of 
patience  and  love  from  the  meek  and 
lowly  Jesus,  to  whom  she  early  gave 
her  heart,  and  her  simple  piety  had 


made  her  so  much  more  dear  to  «i 
that  we  daily  thanked  God  for  this 
new  promise  of  a  lengthened  life. 
Arthur  was  truly  worthy  of  the  love 
that  had  long  been  his.  He  had  early 
given  himself  heart  and  soul  to  ^% 
gospel  ministry,  a  work  which  vas 
alone  worthy  the  exalted  talent— the 
glowing  zeal  and  fervid  piety  of  Ar- 
thur Mason. 

It  was  just  such  a  night  as  this  three 
years  ago  that  I  heard  the  sweet  voice 
of  Lucy  calling  me  from  the  yard  as- 
der  my  window,  to  join  herself  and 
Arthur  for  a  ramble  upon  the  shore  (^ 
Lake  Erie,  on  the  borders  of  which 
was  then  our  home.  The  moon,  as  to- 
night, had  almost  cheated  the  night  of 
its  darkness,  and  we  were  so  happy 
thinking  and  talking  of  the  past  and 
future,  Uiat  we  did  not  notice  that  the 
increasing  wind  was  bringing  the  waves 
nearer  and  nearer  to  our  feet  We 
were*  sitting  upon  a  rock  where  we 
had  often  sat  toother,  and  were 
speaking  of  the  time  when  I  first 
came  among  them. 

"  Let's  bathe  our  faces  in  the  water 
as  we  used  to  then,"  said  Lucy  to  me; 
and  with  a  gay  laugh  she  fell  upon 
her  knees  in  the  sand,  and  dipped  aer 
forehead  in  the  shining  waters.  I  fol- 
lowed her  example,  but  sprang  to  my 
feet  at  the  loud  cry  of  Arthur  that  a 
coming  wave  would  reach  us,  in  time 
to  see  Lucy  fall  ^rward,  and  her  slight 
form  carried  by  the  receding  wave 
some  distance  out  into  the  lake. 
Quick  almost  as  a  thought  Arthur  was 
at  her  side,  and  the  next  instant  he 
sprang  to  the  shore  with  Lucy  in  his 
arms.  As  he  rushed  past  me  I  saw 
that  her  hce  was  perfectly  colorless, 
and  a  bright  red  stream  was  flowing 
from  her  mouth.  The  moment  I  com* 
prehended  the  truth  I  knew  that  Lucy  I 
must  die.  As  it  proved,  in  the  fright 
of  the  fall,  caused  by  the  concussion  of 
the  wave,  a  blood  vessel  had  been  rup 
tured. 

As  rapidly  as  possible  I  followed  to 
the  house  of  the  nearest  physician. 
When  I  entered  the  room  she  was 
lying  upon  the  so£a.    Her  wet  clothes 
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were  already  removed,  and  they  were 
vrappiDg  her  in  warm  flanDels,  but 
Uie  blood  sdll  cosed  from  her  month, 
and  her  feet  and  hands  were  icj  cold. 
Friendfl  gathered  around  her.  Arthur 
knelt  at  her  side,  and  with  a  Toioe 
tremnloQsjet  patient,  drowned  though 
it  was  by  sobs  around  him,  he  com- 
mended her  soul  to  Heaven.  A  sweet 
imile  of  peace  and  trust  was  on  Lucy's 
fiiee,and  her  lips  often  moved.  We 
bent  low  to  listen.  ^  Hope  and  rest," 
vss  all  we  heard. 

A  few  hours  more  freighted  with 
Bffha  and  tears  went  by,  and  the  sun 
Quiered  in  a  day  of  cloudless  splendor, 
bat  Lucy's  morning  was  above.  There 
was  a  shroud,  a  oo^n,  a  grave,  and  a 
bnrial,  and  the  waves  of  life  in  our  lit- 
tle village  surged  and  bubbled  on  as 
belbre,  but  some  hearts  were  left  deso- 
late. The  hearthstone  of  her  parents 
wanted  its  brightest  light,  and  they 
bo^  tottered  to  a  speedy  grave.  Ar- 
thur at  the  funeral  oent  over  the  cof- 
fined &ce,  and  with  a  deep  groan  he 
kieeed  the  marble  brow,  then  turned 
from  the  grave  to  go  patiently  and 
ebeerfully  on  with  the  duties  of  life. 
None  save  those  who  knew  him  best 
isw  that  from  that  day  his  voice  grew 
more  tremi^ous  and  tender,  and  that 
although  he  met  those  to  whom  he 
ministered  with  the  same  eentle  smile, 
that  he  often  spent  his  nights  in  weep- 
mg,  and  that  nis  £ace*grew  daily  thm 
a^pale. 

Bnt  at  last  when  the  time  came  that 
^uld  have  witnessed  the  bridal,  his 
parishioners  joined  their  entreaties  to 
Mrs  that  he  would  rest  and  travel.  I 
kave  never  seen  him  since,  lor  when 
ke  retamed  to  his  father's  house  it  was 
indeed  "^  left  unto  him  desolate."  The 
sbolera  wasted  our  little  village  by 
loonday,  and  walked  abroad  in  ^mr 
itreets  by  night,  and  my  loved  uncle 
tad  aunt  were  among  its  victims,  and 
bm  that  hour  I  have  been  again  a 
randerer.  Arthur  is  back  againbreak- 
Bg  the  ^  bread  of  life "  to  the  same 
k^  of  which  his  parents  and  **  spirit 
iride^  ware  onoe  members,  and  before 
ne  is  a  letter  I  have  just  received  ftt>m 


him.  ^^I  am  no  longer  a  mourner, 
my  sister,"  he  writes,  **  for  the  beauti- 
ful presence  which  so  suddenly  left  us 
seems  to  me  now  to  be  ever  at  my 
side.  I  have  long  since  ceased  to 
think  of  her  as  deiul  and  thus  lost  to 
me.  Sometimes  I  realize  that  she  is 
in  Heaven,  really  enjoying  the  rest 
and  delights  of  the  redeemed ;  but  I 
most  often  think  of  her  as  still  with 
me.  This  sometimes  seems  so  real 
that  I  seem  to  hear  her  voice  chiding 
my  impatience,  and  urging  me  to 
greater  efforts  for  the  good  of  my  fal- 
lows, and  more  earnest  devotion  to  my 
calling  and  my  God. 

**'  I  realize  npw  what  I  wonder  that 
I  should  for  a  moment  have  failed  to 
see,  that  my  Lucy  was  coming  between 
myself  and  Heaven,  and  that  I  was 
giving  to  her  that  singleness  of  devo- 
tion of  which  One  only  is  worthy,  and 
my  heart  chides  me  sternly  that  I 
should  have  so  wilfully  rebelled  against 
the  loving  kindness  that  removed  my 
idol  from  me.  At  first  I  felt  that  I 
could  not  live,  and  almost  prayed  for 
death.  Now  I  ask  God  only  for 
strength,  for  patient  continuance  in 
well-doing,  and  am  only  thankful  if  He 
count  me  worthy  of  ^something  still  to 
do  or  bear '  in  his  service.  *  Not  dead 
but  gone  to  Heaven,'  and  '  Are  they 
not  all  ministering  spirits  t ' " 


A  MOTHER'S  HAND. 
*'  TTTHEN  I  was  a  little  child,"  said 
VV  a  good  old  man,  "  my  mother 
used  to  bid  me  kneel  down  beside  her, 
and  place  her  hand  upon  my  head, 
while  she  prayed.  £ie  I  was  old 
enough  to  know  her  worth,  she  died, 
and  I  was  left  too  much  to  my  own 
guidance.  When  a  young  man,  I  trav- 
eled in  foreign  lands,  and  was  exposed 
to  many  temptations;  but,  when  I 
would  haVe  yielded,  that  same  hand  toot 
upon  my  head,  and  I  was  saved.  I 
seemed  to  feel  its  pressure  as  in  infancy, 
and  sometimes  there  came  with  it  a 
voice  in  my  heart  — '  Oh,  do  not  this 
wid^edness,  my  son.'" 
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LETTERS  FROM  QUIET8IDE. 
IL 
G •,  AprU  4th,  1867. 

pOMMAND  roe  when  you  think  I 
\J  can  Berye  you."  These  enoour- 
Dg  words  cost  yon  no  effort,  dearest 
. .  ^  because  they  flowed  spontane- 
ously from  your  kind  heart ;  therefore, 
you  can  not  know  with  what  sweetness 
diey  fell  upon  mine  —  like  the  fall  of 
the  gentle  noiseless  dew  upon  the  arid 
desert  Our  life  journey  has  been 
aptly  compared  to  a  pilgrimage  over 
sterile  wastes,  scattered  all  along  the 
way,  though  at  distant  points  are  found 
those  invigorating  fountains,  so  cheer- 
ing, so  precious,  as  to  entitle  them  to 
the  epithet,  ^  Diamond  of  the  Desert" 
Such,  dear  M. . . .,  are  sympathetic 
words,  flowing  from  a  cordial  nature, 
upon  a  stricken  heart  Besides  these 
life-preserving  "diamonds,"  the  trav- 
eler when  almost  exhausted  by  &tigue 
and  thirst,  is  often  encouraged  to  ef- 
fort, by  the  beautiful  mirage  in  the 
far  distance.  Although  he  finds  it  an 
illusion,  upon  the  principle  that  every 
counterfeit  has  its  prototype,  he  de- 
rives from  it  a  d^ree  of  energy,  which 
inspires  the  wish  to  advance,  "fiiint 
yet  pursuing." 

Such,  dear  M. . . .,  are  the  pleasures 
and  pains  of  social  lifo.  The  trials 
and  sorrows  which  are  scattered  along 
our  pathway,  call  out  our  true  friends, 
and  teach  us  that  some  lovelv  things 
have  survived  the  Fall;  while  those 
who  cluster  around  our  prosperity, 
teach  us,  as  they  fly  before  the  blasts 
of  adversity,  that  "there  is  nothing 
true  but  Heaven."  In  our  social  re- 
lations, how  very  dependant  are  we, 
each  upon  the  other,  for  those  enjoy- 
ments that  enliven  the  shadowy  path 
of  life,  and  modify  the  varied  anxieties 
which  are  thickly  strewn  in  our  way. 
Gentle  words  and  kind  offioes  make 
even  the  dark  home  of  poverty  bright 
Where  dwells  affection,  sympathy,  and 
congenial  tastes,  there  may  be  found 
contentment;  whatever  minor  things 
are  lacking,  Uiese  are  the  representa- 
tives of  true  wealth.    It  is  a  ^neation 


worthy  of  our  humanily.  Are  we  u 
thoughtful  of  the  comforts  of  others— 
to  scatter  gleams  of  sunlight  amoog 
the  shadows  of  their  pathway  as  w« 
may  be,  without  any  inconvenience  to 
ourselves  ?  To  make  this  easy,  it  vere 
well  to  hanff  the  walls  of  memory^s 
cells  with  the  inscription,  "Whatso- 
ever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them ; "  and  then 
to  contemplate  it  "with  the  mind's 
eye,"  until  it  is  transferred  to  the 
heart,  and  constitutes  a  law  of  life; 
then  we  shall  delight  to  "do  good  ts 
we  have  opportunity ; "  feeling  toward 
every  man,  woman  and  child,  thou  srt 
my  nriend  —  my  broUier  —  my  sister. 
To  cultivate  this  state  of  foding  is 
not  always  easy.  Our  judgment  ap- 
proves, but  our  passions  mar  the  fair 
proportions  of  good  reeolutioDa,  al^ 
though  based  upon  the  kindly  aidc^ 
ttons,  when  graciously  exerdsed.  By 
and-by  the  machinery  grates ;  a  eon« 
is  loose  here,  a  cog  broken  there,  and 
the  wheels  turn  heavily  and  irref^^ 
lariy.  What  is  the  difficulty  f  W^ 
have  met  with  unkind  treatment  fron^ 
those  we  have  tried  to  befriend ;  bit 
ter  words,  expressive  of  unfounded 
suspicions  have  been  spoken,  and  w< 
know  that  we  are  aggrieved  and 
wronged.  Angry  antaffonism  arisesj 
and  a  foeling  of  "  /  doi^t  care  "  indei 
pendence  predominates ;  the  haugfatj 
spirit  writhes  under  a  sense  of  injm^ 
unmerited,  and  resolves  to  show  *"( 
proper  spirit " —  to  return  as  good  s^ 
has  been  received,  and  to  assume  ho» 
tile  attitudes.  This  is  the  dictate  o| 
the  proud,  natural  heart ;  but  it  i 
wrong,  altogether  wrong;  in  dired 
contravention  of  the  precepts.  Besiii 
not  evil :  Love  your  enemies :  D< 
good  to  them  that  persecute  you.  Hi 
who  spake  the  "ommanda,  enforced 
them  by  His  own  example,  and  mad< 
them  forever  obliga<;ory  on  us.  Noth 
ing  oar.  become  soul-sickening  than  tb^ 
oonvicu.  that  our  high  re^irds  hav^ 
been  ir.isf.laced  ;  that  we  must  wrenci 
every  fibre  of  our  heart  from  the  snii 
port  to  which  they  have  so  fbndi] 
dung,  and  ehaige  oar  opiaiion  entire!] 
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of  those  whom  we  bare  bug  lored, 
•nd  trusted  in  implioitly. 

The  heart  is  formed  to  lore  in- 
tsMelj;  it  jeams  for  sympathy,  and 
itadily  reciprocates  ^^  advance  of 
tenderness  and  love.  When  this  be- 
comes excesttve,  it  engrosses  the  whole 
bebg,  to  the  exclusion  of  Him  who  is 
oar  Creator,  our  Preserver,  and  our 
bomitifiil  Benefactor.  The  Lord  our 
God  jealously  guards  His  own  prerog- 
itires.  His  right  in  us  is  supreme, 
nd  He  will  allow  no  rival  affection  in 
the  hearts  of  his  children,  but  will  root 
diem  oat  with  a  strong  hand,  if  our 
penisteBce  makes  it  necessary.  Some- 
times the  work  crushes  the  heart,  and 
pmljses  it  to  all  genUe  impressions; 
bat  often  it  subdues  the  pride  which  is 
engendered  by  a  consciousness  of  our 
own  importance,  restores  us  to  a  sense 
of  dutj  and  dependence  upon  that 
Friend,  who  sticKeth  closer  than  a 
brother;  and  bows  the  penitent  at  the 
footstool  of  Mercy,  cravmg  forgiveness 
for  the  past,  and  restoration  to  his 
•first  love." 

I  knew  a  lovely  child  whose  mother 
VIS  poor,  and  a  '^  widow  indeed." 
M....  was  beautiful  in  person,  and 
possessed  great  natural  endowments 
tod  sweetness  of  character.  While  a 
dbitd  at  school  she  attracted  the  affec- 
tioQate  notice  of  one  a  little  older  than 
bersei^  and  her  young  heart  learned  to 
ban  trustfully  upon  him.  He  became 
ber  world ;  called  forth  a  woman's  na- 
tore,  and  ^  taught  her  love,  ere  she  had 
letmed  its  name."  She  knew  of  no 
tweeter  tie  than  brother,  and  she 
wished  —  oh  !  how  ferventJy,  that  he 
were  her  brother.  College  life  suc- 
ceeded to  school  days,  and  a  suspen- 
s<Hi  of  their  intercourse  followed.  She 
pew  in  loveliness,  and  having  always 
poe^essed  a  religious  cast  of  character, 
tt  an  early  i^  she  consecrated  hir 
•ife  to  the  service  of  her  Creator,  by 
conecting  herself  with  His  visible 
ebireh.  In  her  life  she  exemplified 
Ibt  change  of  heart  which  entitled 
W  to  the  high  distinction  of  being 
naM  a  C%nil«Ms. 

Daring  the  vacations  which  B.  •  •  • 


spent  at  home,  their  interviews  were 
frequent,  and  nothing  occurred  to  mar 
the  friendly  relations  that  had  so  lon|^ 
existed  between  them.  He  was  uni- 
formly kind,  and  even  affectionate; 
while  her  whole  soul  was  absorbed  by 
his  image,  without  an  idea  of  the  true 
nature  of  her  emotions.  After  he  had 
graduated  and  returned,  his  attentions 
became  decided,  and  resulted  in  a  mar- 
riage engagement  Then  he  was  en- 
shrined in  her  heart  of  hearts.  She 
worshiped  him  as  her  earthly  idol, 
and  his  apparent  devotions  seemed  to 
justify  in  some  measure  her  heart's 
idolatry. 

After  many  months,  passed  in  this 
delirium  of  happiness,  her  quick  sensi- 
tiveness perceived  a  change  —  a  chill ; 
so  slighV  indeed,  that  she  dared  not 
ihiuk.  it  real,  much  less  speak  of  it 
^Ixtemally  he  Was  the  same ;  but  the 
spiritual  communion  and  intelligence, 
in  which  none  others  shared,  was 
wanting.  Truth  comes  to  us  with  a 
slow  and  doubtful  step,  measuring  the 

Cnd  she  treads  on ;  and  M. . .  .'s 
t  was  not  open  to  suspicion,  by  its 
natural  constitution.  At  length  the 
cloud,  which  had  long  cast  its  shadow 
over  her  young  spirit,  burst  with  crush- 
ing force  upon  her  loving  heart  E.  . . 
told  her,  that  his  widowed  mother  was 
strouffly  opposed  to  their  marriage; 
that  he  had  striven  to  overcome  her 
objections,  but  hitherto  without  suc- 
cess. 

£. . . .  had  the  advantage  of  wealth ; 
but  M. . . .  had  greatly  tl^  superiority 
of  respectability  in  family  connections, 
and  otherwise ;  but  the  early  death  6f 
her  father  left  his  widow  and  orphans 
almost  entirely  dependant  upon  their 
own  exertions.  His  mother,  who  waa 
also  a  widow,  was  a  proud,  mean-spir^ 
ited,  worldly-minded  woman,  although 
she  was  a  member  of  the  same  church 
with  M. . . .  She  insisted  upon  \(ealth 
with  the  wife  of  her  favorite  child;  and 
refused  to  listen  to  love's  argumentSk 
A  long  season  of  uncertainty  and  pro- 
tracted misery  ensued.  M. . . .  tried  to 
school  her  heart  to  acquiescense,  and  to 
meet  this  trving  crisis  like  a  Christian 
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Resolutions  to  resign  and  forget,  with- 
out the  strength  of  purpose  to  carry 
them  into  effect^  were  rendered  nuga- 
tory, by  the  constant  strug^  between 
her  heart  and  intellect  VVhile  one 
dilated  to  her  the  propriety,  yea,  the 
necessity  that  she  should  preserve  her 
self-respect  by  an  entire  relinquishment 
of  an  acquaintance  so  fraught  with 
misery  for  her ;  the  other  clung  with  a 
tenacity,  strengthened  by  a  Hfe-long 
sympathy,  to  Uie  object  who  had  for 
so  lonff  a  time  constituted  her  all  of 
joy  — ^her  whole  world  I 

At  length  came  the  denoaement 
K  . , .  married  a  young  ffirl  of  a  low, 
but  rich  family,  very  inadequately  ed- 
ucated for  any  station  in  society ;  of  a 
most  unhappy  temper,  and  nnamiable 
disposition.  E. . . .  brought  his  bride 
home,  and  a  large  party  was  given  in 
honor  of  the  occasion.  M. . . .  accepted 
an  invitation,  and  congratulated  the 
newly-married  pair  with  such  emo- 
tions, as  must  be  experienced  to  be 
understood.  He  looked  the  very  type 
of  misery,  and  soon  removed  to  a  dis- 
tant place.  E. . . .  and  M. . .  •  met  for 
the  last  time  at  that  party ;  his  subse- 
quent course  fell  far  short  of  fulfilling 
tne  bright  promise  of  his  early  life. 
Some  time  after  he  attempted  suicide, 
but  did  not  accomplish  his  purpose. 
Whether  he  still  lives,  is  not  known  to 
the  writer ;  but  for  many  years  his  ex- 
istence was  a  weariness,  as  he  ^dragged 
at  each  remove,  a  lengthening  chain.'* 

M. . . .  never  opened  her  heart  to 
another  love;  she  had  suffered  too 
dreadfully,  and  her  confidence  in  the 
sincerity  of  man's  professions  was  so 
prostrated,  that  she  doubted  if  love  with 
him  is  a  principle  of  truth  and  disin- 
terestedness. Although  the  attach- 
menthad  existed  many  years  previously, 
she  thought  that  she  had  acted  incom- 
patibly with  her  Christian  profession, 
m  encouraging,  or  allowing  at  all  the 
idea  of  marriage  relationship  with  an 
alien  to  the  household  of  Faith.  At 
the  time  she  had  quieted  her  scruples 
with  the  fact,  that  he  had  always  been 
a  respecter  of  religion  —  a  strict  mor- 
alist, ftud  had,  for  years,  conducted 


family  worship  with  extempore  prayer; 
and  she  beguiled  her  hesitancies,  with 
the  hope  that  her  influence  might 
strengthen  and  assist  him  in  his  qiiMt 
of  Truth.  Her  heart  nourished  hopea, 
that,  like  the  ^  baseless  fetbric  of  a  vis- 
ion," ^^  melted  into  thin  air,"  &ded, 
but  leffc  its  track  upon  all  her  after  life. 

Did  she  harbor  vindictive  feelings 
and  enmity  against  him  who  bad 
wrecked  her  young  life's  hopes — had 
drawn  a  dark  pall  over  "  love's  yoang 
dream," —  had  crushed  the  first  bud- 
dings of  her  woman's  nature  —  had 
rudely  arrested  the  first  goings  out  of 
her  gentle  affections,  to  find  rest  and 
dependence  upon  a  kindred  spirit! 
No !  she  was  never  heard  to  utter  an 
upraiding  word ;  and  if  she  vindicated 
when  owers  blamed  him,  it  was  not 
because  her  moral  sense  was  blunted, 
or  her  fine  perceptions  of  int^ty 
dimmed ;  but  from  the  lingering  prin- 
ciple of  undying  love,  which  could  not 
relinquish  as  entirely  worthless,  an  ob- 
ject, once  so  dear,  so  cherished,  so 
almost  worshiped.  She  said  the  great- 
est pang  she  suffered,  was  the  neces- 
sity that  compelled  her  to  change  the 
high  esteem,  in  which  she  had  once 
held  him,  to  disapprobation. 

Long  years  passed,  with  their  at- 
tendant vicissitudes ;  but  the  effects  of 
that  early  explosion  of  youthful  antici- 
pations were  occasionally  traced  upon 
her  naturally  cheerful  character.  She 
was  well  fitted  for  domestic  enjoyment, 
and  to  embellish  the  family  circle. 
In  relinquishing  this  fond  ideal  of  her 
eirly  life,  she  said  it  was  "  sweet  to 
stammer  one  letter  of  the  Eternal's  lan- 
guage ;  on  earth  it  is  called  forgive- 
ness." 

In  giving  you  this  little  narrative  of 
an  early  friend,  I  have,  my  dear  M. . ., 
wandered  far  back  on  the  track  of  life, 
and  perhaps  made  myself  a  tedious 
trespasser  upon  your  time  and  patience. 
If  so,  forgive  me,  and  remember  that 
in  the  solitariness  of  my  present  life, 
it  is  pleasant  to  chat,  even  in  fancy, 
with  loved  friends.  That  rank  you 
hold  in  the  estimation  of 
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HOW  SHALL  WE  TREAT  OUR 
GUESTS? 

DEAR  Home:  Will  you  Bot  in 
yoorgood  "Editor's  Department," 
uaoTi^  the  "Hints  for  Home  Com- 
forts,'' give  as  some  hints  on  this  im- 
portant question  ?  What  is  the  proper 
treatment  of  welcome  but  unexpected 
guests?  In  the  city,  we  usually  re- 
cdi?e  a  notice  in  the  morning,  that 
**  Mother  and  Mrs.  So  and  So,  will 
take  tea  with  you  this  afternoon  if  it's 
coDTenient,"  and  we  can  make  our  ar- 
nngements  accordingly;  but  in  the 
country  no  such  notice  can  be  sent, 
aod  now,  what  I  wish  you  to  tell  us,  is 
nmply  this:  In  case  of  receiving 
such  a  visit,  if  we  find  ourselves  mintis 
the  customary  three  kinds  of  cake  — 
iDd  who  does  not  so  find  herself  some- 
times—  if  they  should  happen  to 
come  to  dinner  when  we  have  nothing 
"kinder  better"  cooking,  is  it  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  our  guests  may 
think  themselves  welcome,  that  we 
spend  the  time  of  their  stay  in  the 
preparation  of  cakes,  pies,  and  ex- 
cuses f  /  think  not;  but  would  like 
to  know  what  The  Home  thinks  be- 
fore I  dare  express  myself.  Let  me 
relate  a  case  in  point. 

On  a  pleasant  October  morning,  not 
many  years  since,  a  lady-friend  invited 
me  to  visit  with  her  a  mutual  ac- 
quaintance in  the  country,  not  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  Buffalo.  We  had 
eight  miles  to  drive,  and,  as  the  roads 
were  good,  we  expected  to  spend  a 
▼ery  happy  day,  I  hurried  tnrough 
my  morning  work,  prepared  my  good 
husband's  dinner,  dressed  myself  and 
little  one,  and  was  ready  at  half-past 
Dine,  when  my  friend  called  for  me  in 
her  neat  little  rockaway.  The  ride 
was  delightful,  and  the  two  little  prat- 
ers at  our  feet  kept  up  a  perfect  buzz 
of  plea<»ure.  The  fresh  air  and  exer- 
dae  were  good  appetizers,  and  when 
ve  arrived  in  sight  of  the  house,  Mrs. 
L. . . .  touched  up  the  horse,  with  the 
remark  that  "  she  hoped  they  had  n't 
had  dinner  yet : "  we  had  not  driven 
^  and  it  was  almost  noon.  Then 
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we  hoped  we  should  n't  put  them  to 
any  extra  trouble,  and  thus  make  our 
visit  the  less  acceptable;  —  we  had 
been  expected  on  a  previous  day  and 
could  not  go  —  and  thus  discoursing 
we  arrived. 

We  found  the  lady  of  the  house  very 
glad  to  see  us  —  at  least  so  she  ex- 
pressed herself;  "but,"  said  she,  "I 
am  only  making  a  pork  stew  for  din- 
ner, and  I  never  can  make  any  nice 
gravy  with  pork.  If  you  had  only 
come  last  week!"  We  assured  her 
that  we  were  fond  of  a  pork  stew,  and 
begged  she  would  n't  make  the  slight- 
est alteration  in  her  arrangements  on 
our  account ;  so  she  seated  us  in  the 
parlor  and  returned  to  the  kitchen. 

We  had  gossiped  over  all  the  last 
bits  of  news  on  the  way,  and  would 
have  preferred  following  her  to  the 
kitchen,  but  were  not  intimate  enough 
to  venture  such  a  liberty ;  so  we  waited 
and  waited,  and  kept  the  children  from 
saying  very  loud  how  "  hundry  "  they 
were,  until  half-past  two,  when  we 
were  summoned  to  the  table.  A  mag- 
nificent shanghai  was  spread  before  us, 
with  all  the  accompaniments  of  &ot 
apple  pudding,  coffee,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
You  may  be  certain  that  we,  as  well 
as  the  children,  did  ample  justice  to 
that  dinner.  When  it  was  over  she 
returned  to  the  kitchen  — "  her  baking 
was  n't  quite  finished,"  and  at  four 
o'clock,  when  we  were  obliged  to  ask 
for  our  horse,  as  we  had  promised  to 
be  home  at  sundown,  we  nad  not  vis- 
ited half  an  hour  with  the  friend  we 
came  so  far  to  see.  She  protested 
loudly  against  our  leaving  before  tea ; 
"she  had  expected  us  to  stay;"  but 
that  was  "  impossible ; "  so  we  tasted 
of  her  various  cakes,  which  were  in- 
deed excellent,  and  started  for  home, 
feeling  that  we  had  subjected  our  friend 
to  a  very  hard  day's  work,  and  had  had 
no  visit  with  her.  How  much  rather 
we  would  have  eaten  of  the  plain  din- 
ner which  she  was  preparing,  and 
spent  the  day  in  conversation  with  her, 
for  she  is  a  very  intelligent  woman. 

This  case  is  no  exaggeration,  and  is,. 
I    fear,  too   frequently    encountered*. 
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Will  not  The  Home  suggest  a  rem- 
edy? Let  us  welcome,  and  be  wel- 
comed by  our  friends,  but  do  not  let 
us  exalt  mere  eating  to  such  an  impor- 
tant place,  that  it  spoils  all  our  enjoy- 
ment if  we  have  company  when  we  are 
not  quite  prepared  lor  them. 

Kezia. 


We  are  glad  that  "Kezia  "  has  in- 
troduced this  subject  to  us,  for  there 
are  quite  too  many  housekeepers  in 
the  country  who  think  more  of  treat- 
ing their  guests  to  a  good  dinner  than 
to  a  good  visit  And  all  through  the 
country  the  predominance  which  is 
given,  in  our  social  intercourse,  to 
tLe  good  things  that  feed  the  body 
rather  than  the  good  things  that  feed 
the  mind,  is  simply  ridiculous.  No 
matter  how  vapid  may  have  been 
the  conversation,  or  how  listless  and 
weary  the  mind  of  every  one  present, 
if  the  food  brought  upon  the  table  has 
been  well  prepared,  and  every  thing 
connected  with  a  meal  has  gone  off 
well,  the  mistress  of  the  house  con- 
siders the  entertainment  she  has  given 
a  success,  and  not  a  failure.  If  she 
were  entertaining  a  hospital  of  invalids, 
or  had  called  in  the  starved  and  fam- 
ine-stricken from  the  lanes  and  alleys, 
this  view  of  the  matter  would  do  very 
well,  for  the  physical  entertainment 
would  be  all  they  sought  or  could  ap- 
preciate. 

But  where  our  guests  are  in  our 
own  circumstances  in  life,  and  are 
supposed  to  perform  the  duty  of  feed- 
ing, (excuse  the  expression  —  it  really 
seems  the  only  appropriate  one  in  this 
connection,)  liberally  at  home,  why 
should  we  insult  them,  when  thev 
chance  to  visit  us,  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  come  to  enjoy  our  skill 
in  cookery,  rather  than  our  society? 
Every  good  housekeeper  should  have 
the  manner  of  treating  such  chance- 
guests  settled  in  her  own  mind  as  a 
part  of  her  theory  of  housekeeping  — 
not  upon  the  ground  upon  which  her 
neighbors  appeur  to  have  settled  it,  but 
according  to  the  mode  which  her  oi^n 


reason  dictates  as  right  And  though 
such  guests  may  sometimes  come  upon 
her  at  a  time  when  her  affairs  are  in 
such  a  state  as  will  make  her  manner 
of  housekeeping  appear  below  its  resl 
average,  still  she  will  much  sooner 
make  her  guests  see  that  this  is  the 
case  if  she  puts  a  cheerful  face  on  the 
matter,  and  enjoys  their  visit  with  a 
will  to  make  the  best  of  it,  than  if  she 
bustles  about  and  tries  to  remedy  the 
evil  in  a  way  that  shows  her  to  have 
been  made  thoroughly  uncomfortable 
and  wretched  by  their  appearance. 
For  the  really  good  and  systematic 
.  housekeeper  will  have  few  of  the  evils 
of  maladministration  to  encounter, 
and  can  afford  to  be  habitually  cheer- 
ful, and  accept  an  accident  when  it 
comes  in  good  grace,  while  an  appear- 
ance of  anxiety  and  worry  will  always 
appear  to  result  —  whether  it  really 
does  or  not — from  mismanagement 
and  want  of  forethought 

Suppose  the  year's  soap  or  candle- 
making  of  a  country  housekeeper  falls 
upon  a  day  when  she  has  no  other  re- 
sort but  to  send  the  children  to  "  keep 
house  "  in  the  parlor,  while  she  attends 
to  the  not  over-nice  work  in  the 
kitchen.  Every  such  housekeeper 
knows  that  she  is  as  liable  to  chance- 
guests  on  such  days  as  any  other;  and 
if  they  come,  she  will  add  nothing  to 
their  happiness  or  their  respect  for  her, 
if  she  falls  into  a  flurry  of  excuses, 
and  overheats  and  worries  herself  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  remedy  the  evil. 
There  should  be  something  in  the  lar- 
der provided  against  such  chances,  and 
a  cheerful  bringing  of  it  forward,  as  if 
she  had  done  her  best  to  provide 
against  such  emergencies,  will  do 
more  to  preserve  her  credit  as  a 
housekeeper  than  any  apologies  or  af- 
ter-preparations she  can  make.  A  bit 
of  cold  ham,  or  potted  meat,  or  dried 
beef  with  the  ffood  bread  and  butter, 
and  other  litde  accessories,  that  are 
always  in  a  comfortable,  well-managed 
house,  ought  to  satisfy  any  chance- 
guest  upon  such  an  occasion.  And  if 
her  guests  are  in  circumstances  in  life 
which  lead  her  to  suppose  that  they 
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Bie  neFer  Bobjected  to  such  plain  fare 
at  home,  she  will  Devertheless  gain 
more  respeot  from  them  if  she  lets  her 
conduct  acknowledge  her  real  position 
than  if  she  tries  by  flimsy  pretences  to 
ndse  herself  to  their  own  level.  There 
is  BO  such  dignity  as  comes  from  a  full 
mderstaDding  and  acceptance  of  one's 
real  position  in  life.  If  it  were  sifted 
to  the  bottom  it  would  appear  that  a' 
large  share  of  this  anxiety  of  our 
boQsekeejpers  to  spread  their  tables 
laboriously  and  luxuriously  in  thepres- 
eoee  of  strangers,  comes  from  a  wish  to 
oiake  their  style  of  living  appear  bet- 
ter than  it  is,  and  this  effort  is  not  a 
particularly  honest  or  useful  one.  If 
a  friend  comes  to  visit  you,  and  your 
lodetj  is  worth  any  thing  at  all,  it  is 
worth  more  to  them  than  the  delica- 
da  with  which  you  can  overload  your 
table,  by  depriving  your  guests  and 
jfoorselTes  of  the  enjoyment  of  each 
other's  society. 

We  r^nember  once  rising  up  to  ex- 
cm  oarself  for  a  few  moments  to  a 
friend  who  had  managed  to  secure  a 
yfday  to  spend  under  our  roof  in 
the  midst  of  a  joamey,  and  being  met 
vith  a  request  that  we  would  let  the 
Wy  dinner,  (with  whose  pre-arrange- 
iMots  we  had  not  thus  far  interfered 

00  account  of  our  unexpected  guest,) 
take  eaie  of  itselC 

"But,"  said  we, "  there 's  a  new  girl 
in  the  kitchen,  and  the  f>rks  will  lie 
awry  upon  the  table,  and  the  bread- 
piate  be  tilted  against  the  gravy-dish  if 

1  do  not  go." 

•*Ne?er  mind,"  replied  our  friend. 
''I  must  leave  directly  after  dinner, 
nd  it  will  be  much  more  pleasure  to 
Die  to  enjoy  another  half-hour  of  your 
>odety,  than  to  see  the  forks  and 
^-plate  just  in  their  place.  You 
as  attend  to  these  tilings  when  I  am 
gone,  but  jast  now  I  would  rather  feel 
ihat  I  am  more  worthy  of  monopoliz- 
'Bf  your  attention,  than  the  forks  and 
plates." 

And  there  are  but  few  guests  who 
^t  OS  because  they  wish  to  see  us, 
vho  would  not  decide  in  the  same 
tay. 


LITTLE  THINGS. 

BT  T.  8.  ABTHUB, 

KATY  Cleveland  had  been  married 
only  a  single  month.  What  ails 
the  sweet  young  bride?  Her  eyes 
look  as  if  she  had  been  weeping. 
That  curve  upon  her  lips  is  not  the 
arching  beauty  of  a  smile.  Has  Ed- 
ward spoken  unkindly?  or  refused 
some  darling  request?  Has  he  left 
her  to  be  fi^ne  a  week  ?  or  failed  to 
return  at  the  appointed  time  after  a 
few  days'  absence?  No;  none  of 
these.  Then  why  has  grief  visited  her 
gentle  bosom  ?  —  for  grieving  she  is,  as 
she  sits  there  by  the  window,  still  as 
an  eflSgy. 

Do  not  smile  at  the  answer  we  give 
you:  ** Edward  has  only  forgotten 
the  expected  kiss  at  parting,  and  gone 
forth  to  his  daily  business,  leaving 
a  shadow  upon  the  spirit  of  his  young 
wife." 

You  smile  in  the  face  of  our  cau- 
tion !  It  is  such  a  little  thing !  And 
you  say,  if  Katy  Cleveland  is  going  to 
make  a  bracket  to  hang  troubles  upon 
out  of  every  trifle  like  this,  she  will 
soon  have  her  whole  house  tapestried 
with  gloom. 

But,  it  was  no  trifle  to  Katy.  The 
young  husband's  kiss  may  be  nothing 
to  you  —  not  even  held  to  the  value  of 
a  pepper-corn  —  but  it  was  of  priceless 
value  to  the  bride.  She  had  even 
come  to  look  forward  to  the  daily 
partings  and  meetings  with  a  pleas- 
ant anticipation  of  the  unfailing  kiss — 
that  sweet  token  of  love. 

But,  the  token  had  been  withheld  at 
last ;  and  on  the  closing  day  of  their 
"honey-moon."  How  ominous  I  Was 
the  husband's  shadow  already  thrown 
across  the  threshold  of  their  home  ? 

Acts  we  all  instinctively  regard  as 
the  representatives  of  thoughts  or  feel- 
ings. The  kiss,  with  Katv,  was  an  ex- 
pression of  love ;  its  denial  an  evidence 
of  failing  warmth  on  the* part  of  her 
idolized  young  husband.  She  had  no 
other  interpretation.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  tears  dimmed  her  eyes; 
no  wonder  that   a  vail  was  on  her 
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countenance.  It  was  the  bride's  first 
sorrow. 

Away  to  his  store  Edward  Cleve- 
land had  gone,  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  shadow  he  had  left  behind  him. 
He  did  not  even  remember  that,  in 
parting,  he  had  withheld  the  usual 
kiss.  Thoughts  of  business  had  in- 
truded themselves  even  into  his  home, 
and  claimed  to  share  the  hours  sacred 
to  domestic  tranquillity.  The  mer- 
chant had  risen  for  the  time  superior 
to  the  husband. 

When  Edward  met  his  wife  at  the 
fslling  of  twilight,  it  was  with  a  lover's 
ardor.  Not  only  one  kiss  was  be- 
stowed, but  many.  In  the  warm  sun- 
shine of  his  presence,  the  clouds  which 
had  vailed  her  spirit  for  hours,  were 
scattered  into  notningness. 

And  yet,  the  memory  of  that  forgot- 
ten kiss  remained  as  an  unwelcome 
g^est.  On  the  next  day,  and  the  next, 
and  every  day  for  a  week,  the  expected 
kiss  was  given ;  yet,  ever  and  ever,  in 
her  hours  of  loneliness,  would  thought 
go  wandering  back  to  the  hour  when 
her  husband  left  her  without  this  token 
of  his  love,  and  trouble  the  crystal 
waters  of  her  soul. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  the  kiss  was 
forgotten  asain ;  nor  was  this  all : 
Edward  had  shown,  on  one  occasion, 
a  spirit  of  impatience,  and  spoken 
words  that  smote  upon  her  feelings 
with  a  sharp  pain.  He  had  not  meant 
to  speak  uuKindly  —  had  not  even  felt 
BO ;  but  Eaty  had  seemed  unusuallv 
obtuse  in  some  matters  about  which 
Edward  sought  to  interest  her,  and  her 
dullness  provoked  him. 

"You  are  a  little  simpleton!"  he 
spoke,  half  in  sport,  half  in  earnest,  his 
brows  slightly  contracting.  "  Why,  a 
girl  fourteen  years  of  age  could  see 
through  it  all!" 

He  observed  that  the  color  on  her 
cheeks  deepened,  that  the  expression 
of  her  eyes  changed,  and  that  she 
turned  her  face  partly  away  from  him ; 
but  he  never  imagined  the  degree  of 
pain  his  lij^htly  spoken  censure  had  oc- 
casioned. It  never  entered  his  heart  to 
conceive  of  the  darkness  of  the  vail 


which  suddenly  came  between   her 
spirit  and  the  sunlight 

And  BO  Edward  felt  a  degree  of  con- 
tempt for  the  quality  of  her  usder- 
standing  I  *' A  litUe  simpleton!'' 
Ah !  if  the  words  were  half-playfnllj 
spoken,  they  had  a  meaning.  He 
would  not  have  said  them,  if  he  bsd 
not  discovered  a  feebleness  of  compre- 
liension  below  what  he  had  believed 
to  exist.  Could  the  young  wife's 
thoughts  relach  to  any  other  conclu- 
sion f    No  I 

These  were  little  things — trifles 
compared  with  the  great  troubles  of 
life  that  come  to  all,  and  that  were  in 
store  for  Eaty  Cleveland  as  surely  as 
for  the  rest  But  they  need  not  have 
been,  and  would  not  have  been,  if 
Edward  had  thought  as  much  out  of 
himself,  and  had  felt  toward  Eaty  as 
tenderly  as  in  the  bednning.  How 
very  guarded  was  the  lover  in  all  his 
words  and  actions.  He  never  forgot 
the  parting  kiss ;  never  was  betrayed 
into  a  lightly  spoken  word,  that  car- 
ried with  it  a  sting  for  the  heart  of  his 
betrothed.  Oh,  no  I  Had  he  deceived 
Eaty  as  to  his  real  character  and  feel- 
ings ?  We  can  not  give  a  freely  spo- 
ken yea  or  nay  to  this.  He  had.  not 
meant  to  deceive  her.  And  yet,  cer- 
tain semblances  were  put  on,  and  the 
lover  appeared  to  have  more  perfec- 
tions than  reallv  existed  in  the  man. 

"Ah,  well,  IS  not  this  ever  bo!" 
Perhaps  it  is.  With  certain  qualifica- 
tions to  the  sentiment,  ^e  lover  is  al- 
ways a  dissembler.  If  not,  when  he 
assumes  the  husband  he  thinks  it  no 
longer  needful  to  give  voice  to  the 
tender  Bentiments  that  pervade  his 
bosom.  It  is  enough  for  his  wife  to 
know  that  he  loves  her.  But  she 
looks  for  signs  and  tokens  as  of  old, 
and  these  failing,  she  sits,  often,  athirst 
by  the  dried  up  fountains,  from  which 
once  gushed  out  refreshing  waters. 

Almost  timidly  did  Eaty  look  into 
her  husband's  face  when  he  returned 
home.  Every  hour  during  his  ab- 
sence, and  almost  every  minute  of 
every  hour,  had  she  thought  of  his 
depreciating  words ;  and  she  felt  that 
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he,  too,  most  be  thinking  of  them  all 
the  time,  and  with  something  of  dis- 
appointmeDt,  if  not  alienation.  But, 
sbe  was  in  error,  here.  Edward  had 
forgotten  them  aJmoet  as  soon  as  at- 
tend; and  nothing  would  have  sur- 
prised him  more  than  the  fact  that 
Eitj  was  grieving  over  them.  He 
met  her  with  the  most  ardent  of  kisses, 
the  sweetest  of  smiles,  and  the  tender- 
eat  of  words;  and  she  was  happy 
again. 

Bat,  the  evening  did  not  pass  wholly 
free  from  shadows.  Edward  was  com- 
Ib^  more  and  more  in  the  true  exter- 
nal of  his  character,  which  had  many 
npects  not  yet  seen  by  his  wife.  He 
mi  selfish  qualities,  as  all  men  have, 
isd  peculiarities,  that,  to  some,  would 
show  themselves  as  offenses.  One 
&Qlt  was  impatience.  This  he  had 
repressed,  though  often  under  strong 
temptation  to  let  his  feelings  leap  into 
ooseemly  words.  He  was,  moreover, 
a  nan  disposed  to  musing  in  silence. 
His  business  fully  occupied  his  thoughts 
dniog  business  hours,  and  intruded  it- 
lelfeven  into  the  times  and  seasons 
tiuu  should  have  been  sacred  to  do- 
mestic peace.  A  thorough  mercantile 
edocaUon  had  given  him  habits  of 
order «and  punctuality.  He  was  one 
of  TOur  minute  men.  Orderly,  punc- 
tou,  a  little  .sarcastic,  and  impatient  I 
All,  Eaty  Cleveland  1  yon  have  a  trial 
b^e  you  with  this  husband  of  yours, 
who  is  far  from  being  Che  perfect  man 
jov  girlish  imagination  pictured. 
And  jet,  he  loves  you  as  the  apple  of 
Itis  eye,  and  would,  on  no  account,  give 
JOQpain. 

"There  it  is  again  1 "  Edward  had 
gone  to  the  bookcase  which  stood  in 
^t  sitting-room,  to  get  a  volume. 
VezatioQ  was  apparent  in  his  tones. 

"What's  the  matter?"  inquired 
Kity,  whose  heart  began  to  beat 
^Bder. 

'^Who  is  it  that  disarranges  these 
Wtt  so  shockingly  ? " 

*No  one,  dear.  No  body  touches 
^  but  myself;"  replied  Katy. 

''Then  it  is  time  you  had  learned  a 
little  order.    Just  look  here  1    Do  you 


see  this  volume  of  Byron  upside  down, 
and  out  of  its  place  in  the  series! 
And  here  are  two  books  laid  on  the 
tops  of  others,  instead  of  being  set  in 
upon  the  shelf^  and  here  is  another 
with  the  front,  instead  of  the  back 
turned  outward.  Such  disorder  an- 
noys me  terribly  I  Of  all  things,  I 
like  to  see  order ;  and  most  of  all  in  a 
woman.  I  hardly  expected  to  find  it 
so  seriously  lacking  in  my  wife ! " 

Edward  was  annoyed,  and  did  not 
very  carefully  modulate  his  tones. 
They  struck  very  harshly,  and  with  an 
angry  intonation,  upon  the  ears  of  Eaty, 
whose  heart  was  too  full  to  permit  her 
to  make  an  answer. 

"  The  fact  is,"  continued  Edward,  "  I 
am  a  little  disappointed  in  you." 

Ah  I  This  was  too  bad  I  The  blow 
given,  with  not  a  thought  of  its  force, 
reached  instantly  the  fountain  of  tears, 
and  they  gushed  in  a  flood  over  the 
cheeks  of  Eaty. 

Now,  what  had  Edward  said  to  oc- 
casion such  a  burst  of  ^ef  ?  He  was 
not  conscious  of  cruel  words.  Only 
lightly  had  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
her — lightly  if  not  lovingly  —  and 
this  was  the  effect!  Must  he  never 
speak  out  when  he  saw  affairs  go 
wrong?  Must  he  let  all  things  £ll 
into  disorder,  and  yet  hold  his  peace  ? 
This  was  asking  too  much.  It  was 
unreasonable. 

^  Eaty  I "  he  spoke  rather  sternly, 
^  I  thought  you  a  reasonable  woman. 
But,  all  this  is  very  unreasonable  I " 

Now,  Eaty,  for  all  her  sensitiveness, 
had  some  spirit ;  and  there  was  suffi- 
cient pride  in  her  heart  to  cause  it, 
even  in  pain,  to  lift  itself  indignantly 
against  tne  one  who  thrust  at  her  too 
sharply  —  even  if  that  one  were  her 
husband.  Her  tears  ceased  to  flow, 
and  she  made  answer. 

^And  I  thought  you  a  kind  and 
reasonable  man ! " 

People  who  utter  harsh  words  usu- 
ally evince  surprise  —  often  indigna- 
tion—  when  coin  of  like  quality  is 
returned  to  them  in  exchange.  Ed- 
ward Cleveland  waif  for  the  moment 
or    two    half    confounded    at    this 
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unlooked-fof  response.  He  had,  in  as 
mild  a  way  as  possible,  (!)  pointed  out 
a  disorderly  habit  that  was  exceedingly 
annoying,  and,  lo !  his  wife  assumed 
an  air  of  injured  innocence  I 

"And  pray,  madam,  in  what  re- 
spect have  I  shown  myself  lacking  in 
kindness  and  reason  f " 

Edward  turned  full  upon  his  wife,  as 
he  made  this  interrogation,  and  looked 
with  knit  brows  into  her  face. 

"  In  making  the  position  of  two  or 
three  books  on  a  library  shelf  pf  more 
importance  than  a  kind  and  gentle 
demeanor  toward  your  wife,  who  has 
no  thought  or  wish  but  to  please 
you." 

Well  and  timely  spoken,  Eaty  Cleve- 
land !  There  are  always  two  sides  to 
every  question  —  two  aspects  in  which 
to  view  all  misunderstanding  between 
individuals,  husband  and  wife  not  ex- 
cepted. Far  better  it  was  to  give  Ed- 
ward this  revelation  of  your  thoughts, 
than  to  hide  them  away  from  his  per- 
ceptions, and  leftve  him  under  the 
wayward  influence  of  his  own  partial 
views.  It  was  a  statement  of  the  case 
altogether  unexpected  ;  yet  so  forcibly 
put  that  the  young  husband  found 
nimself  shamed  by  an  irresistible  con- 
viction of  wrong. 

" Right,  Katy,  dear!" 

It  took  a  few  moments  for  common 
sense  and  kind  feelings  to  overcome 
the  young  man's  pride.  But  the  clos- 
ing sentence  of  his  wife  had  dispelled 
his  trifling  anger,  and  left  but  small 
resistance.  He  spoke  cheerfully,  even 
tenderly  —  shutting  the  bookcase  door 
at  the  same  moment  —  and  drawing 
an  arm  around  her  waist,  pressed  her 
closely  to  his  side. 

"  Yes ;  you  are  right,  darling ! "  he 
said.  "The  position  of  a  book  is  a 
small  matter  compared  to  words  and 
tones  that  make  the  heart  bound  with 
pleasure,  or  flutter  in  pain.  These 
little  things  annoy  me,  sometimes. 
It  is  a  weakness.  But  I  will  over- 
come it,  and  never  speak  to  you  in 
unkindess  again,  though  every  book 
in  the  house  be  scattered  on  the 
floors." 


Eaty  smiled  lovingly  into  his  &ce, 
through  eyes  that  swam  in  tears. 

"  I  did  not  dream  that  such  things 
annoyed  you,  Edward,"  she  made  an- 
swer. "  Father  never  seemed  to  notice 
them;  though  mother  has  scolded  a 
great  deal  about  my  want  of  order." 

"  Men  are  different  in  this  respect 
Any  thing  in  disorder  is  sure  to  dis- 
turb me.  I  have  many  times  wished 
it  were  otherwise.  But,  habits  are 
strong." 

"Bear  with  me  a  little  while," Eaty 
made  answer,  "  and  I  will  endeavor  to 
reform  my  bad  habits.  Want  of  o^ 
der  is,  I  believe,  one  of  my  most  seri- 
ous failings;  but  it  shall  not  stand 
between  me  and  my  good  husband,  as 
an  originator  of  strife.  Only  Ed- 
ward   " 

The  young  wife  paused.  A  slight 
unsteadmess  of  voice  betrayed  iteelf  on 
the  last  word. 

"  Say  on,  love.    Onbf  what  ? " 

"  Have  patience  with  me.  New 
lessons  are  not  learned  in  a  day.  I 
shall  often  forget —  often  act  but  im- 
perfectly." 

"And  will  you  have  patience  with 
me  also,  Eaty  t " 

"With  you!    In  what!" 

"Patience  with  my  impatience. 
One  of  my  besetting  sins  lies  here.  I 
feel  quickly  and  speak  quickly.  When 
things  are  not  just  to  my  mmd,  anger 
stirs  in  my  heart" 

"It  will  be  very  hard  for  me  to 
bear  with  your  displeasure,"  said 
Eaty,  growing  more  serious.  "  If  yon 
speak  to  me  harshly  or  unkindly,  I 
snail  not  be  able  to  keep  back  the 
tears.  Will  you  have  patience  with 
them,  dear  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  and  kiss  them  away,  or 
smile  them  into  rainbows,"  replied  the 
husband  with  love-like  ardor. 

Here  was  a  good  beginning.  Ea- 
ty's  reaction  upon  Edward — «  reac- 
tion that  surprised  herself  almost  as 
much  as  it  surprised  him  —  had 
brought  him  back  to  reason.  She 
had  neld  up  a  mirror  before  his  eyes, 
and  rather  startled  him  with  his  own 
distorted  image. 
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Bat,  the  world  wm  not  made  in  a 
day,  as  the  old  adage  has  it,  and  hab- 
iti  of  mind  are  too  real  things  to  be 
OFeroome,  and  set  aside  on  the  first 
earnest  effort.  Katy's  want  of  order 
aad  panotuality,  and  Edward^s  impa- 
tience, came  into  rather  strong  conflict 
ere  a  week  had  passed;  and  there 
were  frowns  and  anger  on  one  side, 
and  tears  upon  the  other.  After  a 
brief  estrangement,  good  sense  and 
right  feeling  brooffht  back  the  discord- 
ant strings  of  their  life  into  harmony 
again. 

One  of  the  little  things  that  an- 
noyed Edward  Cleveland,  was  his 
wife's  habit  of  lingering  in  conversa- 
tion with  friends,  when  she  knew  that 
be  was  waiting  for  her.  As  for  in- 
stance :  They  were  at  a  social  party, 
and  the  hour  for  returning  home  had 
come.  They  left  the  parlors  together, 
he  going  to  the  gentleman's  dressing- 
room  for  his  hat  and  overcoat,  and  she 
to  one  of  the  chambers  for  her  bonnet 
and  furs.  Of  coarse,  he  was  ready 
fint  It  did  not  take  him  two  roin- 
atee  to  draw  on  his  coat,  and  take  up 
his  hat  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
mioDte,  he  began  to  think  it  time  for 
Kate  to  make  her  appearance.  But, 
Eaty  and  an  old  friend  were  in  ear- 
oest  conversation  about  some  matter 
ifl  which  both  had  an  interest,  and  she 
bad  not  at  the  end  of  five  minutes 
even  taken  her  bonnet  from  the  bed. 
At  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  she  said, 
**I  must  be  going.  Edward  is  waiting 
for  me." 

And  she  drew  on  her  bonnet  and 
tied  the  strings. 

** How  becoming!"  said  the  friend, 
referring  to  the  bonnet  ^^  I  never  saw 
yoQ  look  so  well  in  any  thing.'' 

This  turned  their  talk  into  a  new 
channel,  and  ^ve  minutes  more  were 
eoQsnmed;  at  the  end  of  which  pe- 
riod, Eaty  said,  aa  she  took  up  hastily 
her  furs: 

**rm  forgetting  myself  1  Edward 
b  waiting." 

Bat,  the  friend  started  a  new  sub- 
ject^ and  five  minutes  more  were  con- 
ramed.    When  Eaty  came,  at  last^ 


with  slow  steps,  talking  still  to  her 
friend,  and  her  husband  met  her  on 
the  stairs  —  she  saw  that  his  face  was 
clouded.  To  him,  the  time  he  had 
been  walking  impatiently  the  dressing- 
room  floor  seemed  full  an  hour;  to 
her,  the  time  she  had  been  chat- 
ting with  a  friend,  not  over  five  min- 
utes. 

Edward  was  able  to  keep  back  from 
his  tongue  an  indignant  rebuke  only 
long  enough  to  get  fairly  out  of  the 
house.    Then  he  said : 

"  Eaty !  This  is  insufferable  I  And 
if  you  treat  me  so  again,  I  '11  leave 
you  to  get  home  as  best  you  can  I  " 

Upon  the  pleasant  state  of  feeling 
left  by  the  evening's  social  recreations, 
what  a  chilling  pall  was  this  to  fling ! 
Eaty  had  drawn  her  hand  within  his 
arm,  and  was  leaning  toward  him ;  but, 
the  pressure  of  her  hand  relaxed  in- 
stantly. 

*^More  than  half  an  hour  have 
you  kept  me  waiting,  with  my  heavy 
coat  on,  momently  expecting  you  to 
appear ! " 

**  No,  Edward  I  it  was  not  ten  min- 
utes," replied  Eaty,  in  a  husky  voice. 

**  Beg  your  pardon  1  It  was  three 
times  ten  minutes!  But,  one  ten 
would  have  been  more  than  twice  too 
long.  I  never  saw  such  a  thoughtless 
creature ! " 

Eaty  had  done  wrong,  and  she  saw 
it;  but,  not  to  an  extent  that  war- 
ranted such  an  angry  state  of  feeling 
in  her  husband.  The  time  she  had 
talked  with  her  friend  passed  so 
quickly,  that  she  could  not  believe 
more  than  ten  minutes  had  flown 
away  —  but  even  to  keep  her  husband 
waiting,  under  the  circumstances,  for 
ten  minutes,  she  felt  to  be  wrong ;  and 
had  he  not  spoken  so  angrily,  she 
would  have  acknowledged  her  error, 
and  promised  never  agam  to  offend  in 
a  similar  way.  As  it  was,  she  simply 
remained  silent,  while  he,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  his  unhappy  state,  added 
other  words  of  rebuke  no  more  care- 
fully chosen. 

It  was  very,  very  hard,  under  the 
circumstances,  for  Katy,  suffering  aa 
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she  was  from  the  indignant  rebuke  of 
her  husband,  to  think  clearly,  and  feel 
rightly.  The  punishment  was,  in 
her  view,  altogether  beyond  the  of- 
fense. He  talked  on ;  but  she  remained 
silent. 

At  last,  he  began  to  feel  that  he  was 
saying  too  much.  Eaty  had  not 
meant  to  offend  him.  Hers  was  only 
a  thoughtless  act,  which  his  impatience 
had  magnified  into  a  crime,  and  which 
he  had  punished  as  if  it  had  been  a 
crime.  Had  his  young  wife  given  way 
to  her  feelings,  she  would  have  wept 
herself  to  sleep  that  night,  refusing  to 
be  comforted.  But,  there  was  common 
sense,  right  feeling,  and  a  great  deal 
of  true  perception  in  that  thoughtless 
little  brain  of  hers.  She  knew  that 
her  husband  loved  her ;  and  she  knew 
that  she  had  done  wrong  in  trespass- 
ing on  his  naturally  impatient  disposi- 
tion. So,  as  soon  as  they  were  home, 
and  she  could  say  what  was  in  her 
thought  in  a  manner  to  give  it  the 
right  effect,  she  spoke  to  him  these 
words,  in  a  low  voice,  that  slightly 
trembled : 

"  Edward,  forgive  my  thoughtlessness. 
I  will  try  and  not  offend  yoi^  again  in 
this  particular.  And  forgive,  also,  the 
frankness  that  accuses  you  of  a  far 
greater  wrong  than  mine.  I  do  not 
remember  any  thing  in  the  marriage 
contract,  to  which  we  both  assented, 
that  gave  either  of  us  the  right  to  be 
angry  with,  or  to  speak  harshly  to  the 
other.  We  pledged  mutual  loves,  for- 
bearance and  kind  offices;  and  little 
things,  no  matter  how  annoying,  should 
not  make  us  forgetful  of  our  pled^s. 
I  was  wrong  —  very  wrong — but 
wrong  from  thoughtlessness.  Oh,  Ed- 
ward !  if  you  had  only  spoken  of  it 
in  kind  remonstrance,  X  would  have 
seen  my  error  quite  as  clearly,  and 
resolved  to  do  better  quite  as  ear- 
nestly ;  and  loving  instead  of  painfril 
emotions  would  have  trembled  in  my 
heart.  It  is  not  good  for  us  to  be 
angry  with  one  another.  The  trite  old 
precept  of  bear  and  forbear,  must 
never  be  forgotten,  if  we  would  be 
happy  together.    I  am  not  perfect, 


and  can  not  attain  perfection  in  a 
day.  Bear,  then,  with  my  infirmi- 
ties, for  the  sake  of  the  love  in  my 
heart  —  a  love  that,  to  save  you,  dear 
husband!  would  smile  even  in  the 
face  of  death  I  Such  love  should 
cover  a  multitude  of  small  offenses!  " 

Edward  Cleveland  caueht  his  youngs 
wife  to  his  heart,  and  while  he  held 
her  there  tightly,  covered  her  Kps 
with  kisses. 

"  Oh,  these  little  things !  These  lit- 
tle things!"  he  said.  ^'How  like 
foxes  do  they  spoil  our  tender  grapes ! 
But,  dear  Eaty  !  it  must  no  longer  be. 
Do  not  try'^^ay  faulty  patience  over- 
much, and  I  will  hold  my  hand  hard 
against  the  weaknesses  of  character 
which  have,  already,  troubled  our 
peace." 

"Speak  freely  and  frankly,  Edward,** 
was  tne  reply;  "only  speak  kindly. 
I  will  never  of  set  purpose  give  pain 
or  annoyance.  The  dearest  wish  of 
my  heart  is  to  make  you  happy  ;  the 
light  of  my  life  is  in  your  loving 
smiles." 

It  was  far  better  thus  to  understand 
each  other.  A  world  of  unhappiness 
in  the  future  Eaty  saved  herself  and 
husband.  A  true  word,  firmly  spo- 
ken, will  bring  a  man  to  reason 
quicker  than  a  gallon  of  tears.  Calm, 
firm  remonstrance,  is  always  better 
in  a  wife,  than  weeping  or  moody 
silence.  The  first  a  husband  can  un- 
derstand ;  to  the  latter  he  has  no  key 
of  interpretation. 

Many  trials  had  Eaty,  with  her 
order-loving,  impatient  husband ;  but 
she  knew  his  heart  to  be  full  of  lore 
for  her,  and  the  little  things  that 
some  wives  would  have  magnified  into 
barriers  of  separation,  she  swept  aside 
with  a  gentle  hand,  and  set  herself 
to  the  work  of  preventing  their  fu- 
ture interpositions.  She  had  her 
reward. — Arthur's  Some  Magasine, 


''FArrH  is  the  Samsonian  lock  of 
the  Christian.  Cut  that  off,  and  you 
may  put  out  his  eyes —  and  he  can  do 
nothing." — Spurgeon. 
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TO  MY  SISTER. 

I  AM  thinking  now,  my  Sister  dear, 

Of  the  days  when  we  were  young, 
When  all  the  friends  we  loved  were  near, 

And  our  home  with  music  rung. 
Iroond  our  hearthstone  warm  and  bright, 

A  fiunfly  group  we  gathered  there, 
And  though  Time  swiftly  winged  his  flight, 

To  our  happy  hearts  he  ne'er  brought  a 
care. 

And  that  dear  home  was  a  farm-house  old. 

Guarded  by  the  locust  trees, 
Whose  perfume   in   the  bright  month  of 
June, 

Loaded  down  the  balmy  breeze. 
Aid  dost  thou  remember  the  little  brook 

Where  we  often  went  to  play, 
Gathering  the  flowers  along  its  bank, 

Which  we  found  in  early  May  f 

h  that  happy  home  were  merry  hearts. 

And  the  days  swiftly  passed  away, 
And  we  took  no  thought  of  the  busy  parts 

In  Life's  drama,  acted  each  day. 
And  we  ne'er  thought  in  those  childhood 
hours 

Ihat  Tune  would  ever  mark  with  ehati^e, 
fiMng  the  hopes,  and  early  flowers 

Which  Fancy  cherished  in  its  range. 

But  how  those  scenes  have  sadly  changed : 
That  Mother  who  always  welcomed  us 
there 

With  loving  words  and  gentle  smiles, 
frer  ready  our  childhood  griefi  to  share. 

Was  abo  k>ved  by  the  angels  in  Heaven, 
And  they  who  mourned  her  lengthened 

Beiooght  the  "  Great  lam,*'  who  rules  our 
destinies. 
To  call  her  from  this  earth  away. 

And  that   Father,  then    in    his   manhood 
strong. 

Has  passed  to  the  old  man  gray; 
isd  though  it  may  our  heart-strings  wring. 

We  know  he  is  passing  away. 
A  brother  loved  and  a  sister  d^. 

Have  gone  to  the  spirit  land 
Snoe  the   time  when  we  were  gathered 
there, 

A  loving  and  happy  band* 

And  those  who  are  left  are  scattered  afar  — 

Not  one  remains  in  the  dear  old  home ; 
Brothers  and  sisters  have  wandered  away  — 

AH  have  left  it  deserted  and  k>ne. 
Uii  sad  to  think  of  our  broken  band, 

But  be  thy  prayers  as  is  mv  own, 
n»t  we  all    may   meet   in   that  happy 
Land, 

Where  pain  and  parting  never  is  known. 
Louis. 


HOME. 

BT  KATB  CABOL. 

Oh  I  teO  me  not  that  the  ^eme  is  worn. 
And  of  home  we  may  not  write, 

For  Either  oft  the  spirit  is  borne, 
And  there  it  will  roam  to-night ! 

To  home  of  our  childhood,  dearer  now. 
Than  when  at  our  mother's  side 

We  were  taught  in  lowliness  to  bow. 
And  pray  that  no  ill  betide. 

The  cherished  ones,  who  were  nurtured  there 

By  parents  passed  to  the  sky ; 
That  aU  at  Ust  might  be  garnered  where 

No  tear  ever  dims  the  eye. 

Oh  r  ten  us  not  that  **  old  is  the  theme," 

For  memory  lingers  oft. 
Where  later  near  by  a  rippling  stream 

We  dwelt  in  our  own  loved  cot: 

Where  hand  in  hand  we  were  borne  adown 

Life's  over  varying  tide ; 
With  a  fondly  loved  and  gentle  one. 

In  our  home  the  brook  beside. 

That  spot  endeared  by  a  fragile  flower, 
Which  we  proudly  called  our  own. 

Till,  soon  it  lay  in  a  shady  bower. 
Near  by  our  own  cottage  home. 

Oh  I  teU  us  not  that  we  may  not  write 
Of  the  theme  we  love  the  best ; 

While  steadily  points  yon  beacon  light 
To  a  home  among  the  blest 

That  home,  where  after  life's  fitful  dream 

The  weary  and  worn  repose, 
And  joyfully  chant  the  exulting  theme  — 

Bedemption  from  aU  earth's  woes. 
February,  1857. 


THE  DEPARTED. 

Whbbb's  the  snow  —  the  summer  snow  ^ 

On  the  lovely  Hlv  flower  f 
Where  the  hues  of  sunset  shed 

O'er  the  rose's  crimson  hour  ? 
Where 's  the  gold — the  bright  pure  gold — 

O'er  the  young  Uibumum  flung  ? 
And  the  fragrant  sighs  that  breathed 

Whence  the  hyacinth  drooping  hungf 
Gone,  gone — they  are  all  gone  I 

Maiden,  loveUer  than  the  spring, 

Is  thy  bloom  departed  too? 
Has  thy  cheek  forgot  its  rose, 

Or  thine  eye  its  April  blue  ? 
Where  are  thy  sweet  bursts  of  sofig  ? 

Where  the  wreaths  that  bound  thy  hair  ? 
Where  the  thousand  prisoner  curls? 

And  the  sunny  smiles  are  — where  f 
Gone,  gone— they  are  all  gone  1 
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MADAM  GUYON. 

BT  MBS.  0.  ▲.  HALBIBT. 

(Concluded,) 

WHEN  Madam  Guyon  was  twenty- 
two  years  old  she  had  the  small- 
pox. This  fearful  disease  was  not  then 
robbed  of  its  terrors  by  vaccination. 
She  had  it  in  its  most  malignant  form, 
so  that  her  whole  body  became  a  fear- 
ful and  loathsome  spectacle.  Her 
friends  came  around  her  bedside, 
loudly  condoling  with  her  in  the  loss 
of  her  beauty.  They  imagined  that 
she  would  be  ineonsolable,  and  were 
astonished  to  hear  only  expressions  of 
thankfulness  and  praise  from  her  lips. 
Her  piety  was  now  severely  tested. 
Could  she  cheerfully  relinquish  charms 
BO  prized  in  society,  and  wear  with 
equanimity  and  cheerfulness  a  faceMis- 
figured  and  rendered  almost  repulsive 
by  her  terrible  malady. 

We  learn  that  she  was  able  to  re- 
joice even  at  the  loss  of  that  which 
had  so  often  proved  a  snare  and  tempt- 
ation to  her.  Lying  on  her  couch  of 
pain,  her  soul  was  filled  with  ineffable 
peace.    "  I  praised  God,"  she  says, "  in 

Erofound  silence.  *  *  *  When  I 
ad  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
sit  up  in  my  bed,  I  ordered  a  mirror  to 
be  brought,  and  indulged  my  curiosity 
so  far  as  to  view  myself  in  it  I  was 
no  longer  what  I  once  was.  It  was 
then  that  I  saw  that  my  Heavenly 
Father  had  not  been  un&ithful  in  his 
work,  but  had  ordered  it  in  all  its  re- 
ality." 

An  affliction  heavier  than  the  loss  of 
beauty  awaited  her  recovery.  Her 
youngest  son,  the  consolation  of  her 
domestic  life,  and  a  boy  of  great  prom- 
ise, was  seized  with  the  same  disorder, 
and  she  soon  followed  him  to  the 
tomb.  Ten  years  had  not  elapsed 
when  her  father  died  so  suddenly,  that 
she  was  unable  to  reach  him  to  receive 
his  blessing.  She  felt  this  blow  the 
more  keenly,  because  he  was  the  only 
member  of  her  family  who  fully  sym- 
pathized with  her  feelings,  or  appreci- 
ated the  elevated  motives  which  had 
induced    her    withdrawal    from    the 


world.  Thus  one  idol  after  another 
was  demolished,  that,  torn  from  all 
human  props,  she  might  cling  wholly 
lo  Him  whom  she  had  chosen  as  her 
portion.  One  by  one  the  lights  of 
nome  were  put  out,  and  life  looked 
cold  and  dim  before  her,  but  the  lamp 
of  Divine  Love  burned  unconsumed  in 
her  inmost  soul. 

God  next  tried  her  by  the  with- 
drawal of  that  Heavenly  light  which 
had  consoled  her  hitherto.  This  ex- 
perience was  more  bitter  than  the  loss 
of  friends,  and  it  was  long  before  she 
was  able  to  understand  it  —  long  be- 
fore she  learned  to  walk  bv  faith  in- 
stead of  sight,  and  to  resign  God's 
gifts  that  she  might  receive  the  Giver. 
This  season  of  darkness  lasted  more 
than  six  years.  She  emerged  from 
the  long  eclipse  with  a  purified  bright- 
ness. From  this  time  her  soul  entered 
into  peace.  The  heartiness  of  her  con- 
secration had  been  established  by  many 
infallible  proofe,  and  we  do  not  learn 
that  the  discipline  was  ever  repeated. 
Outward  trials  multiplied  about  her, 
persecutions  and  imprisonment  a w^ted 
her,  calamities  cruel  as  death  followed 
her  everywhere,  but  far  within  its  own 
purified  sanctuary  her  soul  abode  in 
serene  and  joyful  peace. 

She  now  began  to  lay  aside  those 
austerities  with  which  she  had  ba^ 
dened  herself  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
her  experience.  She  attached  to  these 
a  significance  very  different  from  that 
commonly  received  by  Catholics,  and 
was  as  fsr  as  Luther  from  holding  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  works. 
Upon  this  point  she  guarded  her  lan- 
guage with  great  care,  making  an  im- 
portantdistinction  between  meritorious 
and  disciplinary  penance.  She  re- 
garded acts  of  mutification  as  useful 
only  for  a  time,  and  to  subdue  inordi- 
nate propensities. 

"It  is  impossible,"  she  says,  **to 
subdue  the  inordinate  action  of  this 
part  of  our  nature,  (the  appetites,) 
perverted  as  it  is  by  long  habits  of  vi- 
cious indulgence,  unless  we  deny  it  for 
a  time  the  smallest  relaxation.  Deny 
it  firmly  that  which  gives  it  pleasure ; 
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and,  if  it  be  necessarj,  give  to  it  that 
which  disgusts,  and  persevere  in  this 
ooane,  until,  in  a  certain  sense  it  has 
no  choice  in  any  thing  which  is  pre- 
sented to  it  *  *  ♦  From  this 
time,  wh^i  the  senses  have  ceased 
from  their  inonlinate  action,  we  should 
permit  them  to  accept,  with  indiffer- 
ence and  equanimity  of  mind,  what- 
ever the  Lora  sees  fit  in  his  Providence 
to  rive  them  —  the  pleasant  and  the 
unpleasant,  the  sweet  and  the  bitter." 

About  this  time  an  incident  oo- 
carred,  which  showed  Madam  Gu jon*s 
readiness  to  turn  herself  to  worldly 
affairs  when  the  occasion  demanded. 
A  suit  was  brought  against  her  hus- 
band for  the  recovery  of  two  hundred 
thousand  livres,  which,  it  was  unjustly 
pretended,  were  due  to  certain  parties 
from  Madam  Guyon  and  her  younger 
brother.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  bro- 
ther to  the  king,  was  induced  to  ee- 
Doose  the  cause  of  the  claimants,  and 
11.  Ouyon  thought  it  hopeless  to  con- 
toid  against  an  influence  so  powerful, 
and  revenged  himself  by  venting  his 
ill-hnmor  on  his  uncomplaining  wife. 
She  resolved  to  apply  herself  person- 
ally to  the  judges  for  relief. 

On  the  day  of  trial  she  nerved  her- 
self for  her  trying  task.  "  I  was  won- 
derfully assisted,"  she  tells  us,  ^to 
anderstand  and  explain  the  windings 
of  this  business.  The  judge  whom  I 
first  visited,  was  so  surprised  to  see 
the  affair  so  different  nrom  what  he 
thooght  it  before,  that  he  himself  ex- 
horted me  to  see  the  other  judges,  and 
eq)ecially  the  Intendant,  or  presiding 
judge,  who  was  just  then  going  to  the 
eoort,  and  was  quite  misinformed 
about  the  matter.  God  enabled  me  to 
manifest  the  truth  in  so  clear  a  light, 
and  gave  such  power  to  my  words, 
that  the  Intendant  thanked  me  for 
having  so  seasonably  come  to  unde- 
ceive and  set  him  to  rights  in  the  af- 
frir.  He  assured  me  that  if  I  had  not 
taken  this  course,  the  cause  would 
have  been  loet**  Her  husband,  she 
adds,  was  exceedingly  pleased  at  what 
Aa  bad  done. 

The  year  IdtO  brought  great  changes 


to  Madam  Guyon.  Her  husband  had 
long  been  feeble,  and  death  was  evi- 
dently approaching.  In  this  solemn 
crisis  she  could  no  longer  bear  an  esr 
trangement,  and  resolved  to  make  one 
more  effort  toward  a  reconciiiatioii. 
Approaching  his  bedside  just  as  he 
awoke  from  a  refreshing  sleep,  she 
knelt  down  and  asked  his  pardon  for 
her  faults  toward  him.  8he  assured 
him  that,  however  maoh  she  miffht 
have  erred,  she  had  never  intention- 
ally displeased  him.  He  reoeived  her 
confession  with  the  greatest  emotion, 
and  exclaimed,  ^  It  is  I  who  have  done 
wrong  rather  than  yourself.  It  is  I 
who  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  not  de- 
serve you." 

Most  auspicious  was  this  reooneilia- 
tion  to  the  dying  man.  With  it  the 
softening  influences  of  the  Spirit  seem- 
ed to  drop  upon  his  heart,  and  he 
turned  eagerly  for  religious  instruction 
to  her  whom  he  had  reviled.  Seated 
by  that  bedside,  whence  no  har^  com- 
mand of  jealous  mother-in-law  could 
now  drive  her,  she  became  both  nurse 
and  spiritual  guide  to  her  husband. 
For  nearly  a  month  preceding  his  death 
she  seldom  left  his  side,  seising  such 
intervals  of  ease  as  his  disorder  left 
him.  She  unfolded  the  plan  of  salva- 
tion with  an  earnestness  and  unction 
which  carried  convictioa  to  his  soul. 
As  the  shadows  of  earth  gathered 
around  him,  the  peaoe  of  God  de- 
scended into  his  heart  He  died  July, 
1676. 

Madam  Guyon,  whose  varied  ex- 
perience of  life  would  seem  to  cover 
many  more  years,  was  but  twenty^ 
eight  when  her  husband  died.  A  new 
class  of  duties  now  rested  upon  her, 
calculated  still  further  to  test  ner  piety 
which,  fortified  against  pleasure,  might 
still  fall  before  Uie  entanglements  of 
business.  Hie  settlement  of  her  hus- 
band's large  estate  devolved  mainlj 
upon  her,  and  was  rendered  difficult 
by  the  negligence  into  which  his  af- 
fiurs  had  ndlen  during  his  long  sick- 
ness. Madam  Guyon  was  very  little 
acquainted  with  business,  and  wholly 
ignorant  of  thefonns  of  legal  procedure. 
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She  entered  upon  her  dnties  with  char- 
acteristic ardor,  and,  from  her  great 
deamess  of  intellect,  was  soon  able  to 
uiiderstand  all  its  intricacies.  She  ar- 
ranged her  husband's  papers  with  ac- 
curacy, paid  the  legacies,  provided  for 
the  claims,  and  administered  the  estate 
in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned.  Her  success  procured  her 
much  commendation  from  her  friends, 
and  a  reputation  for  great  abilities. 

Another  afifair,  growing  out  of  the 
settlement  of  the  estate,  still  further 
illustrates  her  character.  A  large 
amount  of  property  was  in  dispute  be- 
tween various  mdividuals  in  her  neigh- 
borhood. The  parties,  over  twenty  in 
number,  had  submitted  their  claims  to 
M.  Guyon  for  adjudication.  The  pa- 
pers were  still  in  his  hands,  and  partly 
examined  when  increasing  infirmities 
obliged  him  to  lay  aside  the  onerous 
task.  After  his  death,  his  widow 
wished  to  return  these  papers,  but  was 
unanimously  urged  to  step  into  the 
place  of  her  deceased  husband,  and 
decide  the  matter.  A  proposal  so 
novel  would  have  been  at  once  rejected 
had  she  not  foreseen  that  great  em- 
barrassment would  follow  her  refusal, 
and  perhaps  the  ruin  of  some  of  her 
friends.  For  thirty  days  she  devoted 
herself  to  the  investigation  of  the  case, 
stopping  for  nothing  but  meals  and 
worship.  Having  drawn  up  her  de- 
oifiion  m  writing,  she  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  parties.  They  accepted 
without  reading  it  When  it  was  read 
all  parties  were  satisfied  with  it,  and 
lauded  Madam  Guyon  as  a  second 
Solomon. 

She  continued  to  reside  at  the  man- 
sion of  her  late  husband.  Her  mother 
retained  her  implacable  enmity.  Even 
the  dread  presence  of  death  had  not 
softened  that  stem  cold  heart,  but 
rather  fixed  it  in  its  sullen  and  relent- 
less hatred.  Gladly  would  Madam 
Guyon  have  taken  her  little  ones  and 
left  that  house  of  bondage,  but  she  felt 
it  her  duty  to  make  one  more  attempt 
toward  a  reconciliation.  On  the  first 
Christmas  morning  after  her  husband's 
death,  she  approached  her  with  every 


mark  of  affection  and  said,  ^  My  mo- 
ther, on  this  day  was  the  King  of 
Peace  bom.  He  came  into  the  world 
to  bring  peace  to  us.  In  his  name  I 
beg  peace  of  yon."  The  mother  re- 
mained immovable,  and  soon  after 
gave  her  daughter  formal  notice  "  that 
they  could  no  longer  live  together." 
Gladly  did  she  accept  the  intimation. 
Silently  and  quietly  she  withdrew  from 
the  house  where,  for  twelve  years,  she 
had  borne  the  most  trying  humilia- 
tions. She  had  suffered  in  silence  — 
she  left  without  reproach.  Gathering 
her  little  flock  about  her  she  went  out 
in  the  depths  of  winter  to  seek  such 
accommodations  as  she  could  at  that 
season  find. 

For  the  first  time  since  her  child- 
hood she  newfound  herself  in  a  position 
to  follow  herinclinations.  Emancipated 
from  the  surveillance  of  jealous  eyes, 
she  began  a  life  of  quiet  enjoyment, 
living  in  great  retirement,  and  seldom 
going  out  except  on  some  mission  of 
charity.  Even  such  labors,  her  health, 
enfeebled  bv  long  suffering  and  con- 
stant attendance  on  her  sick  husband, 
did  not  permit  her  to  seek  to  much 
extent,  but  personal  appeals  she  never 
rejected.  On  one  occasion  she  learned 
that  a  disabled  soldier  was  lying  sick 
by  the  roadside  near  her  house.  She 
had  him  brought  in,  and  although  he 
was  a  debased  and  loathsome  creature, 
she  did  not  hesitate  to  nurse  him  her* 
sel^  and  to  watch  over  him  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  sister  for  the  few  weeks 
that  he  survived. 

Freed  from  all  interference,  Madam 
Guyon  addressed  herself  to  the  educa- 
tion of  her  children.  Here,  as  every- 
where, she  manifested  the  energy  of 
her  character,  and  her  fruitful  mind 
suggested  many  new  ways  of  arousing 
their  enthusiasm.  She  found  her  own 
education  deficient,  especially  in  Latin, 
then  so  material  to  the  scholar.  In- 
stantly she  commenced  repairing  the 
defect,  and  placed  herself  under  the 
instmetions'of  her  eldest  son's  tutor. 
She  was  soon  able  to  read  understand- 
ingly  in  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
church,  and  thus  to  avail  herself  of 
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the  rich  stores  of  devotional  literatureof 
which  the  Latin  was  the  sole  depository. 

The  first  four  years  of  her  widow- 
hood reaaire  no  special  mention.  Out- 
wardly they  were  the  most  peaceful  of 
her  whole  life.  Inwardly  she  was  still 
suffering  that  dearth  of  spiritual  life 
which  she  calls  her  season  of  privation. 
Of  her  joyful  deliverance  from  this 
state  we  have  already  spoken.  Enter- 
ing upon  this  higher  stage  of  Christian 
^perience,  her  first  impulse  was  to  re- 
tire into  a  oonvent,  where  she  might 
devote  herself  wholly  to  meditation  and 
charity.  Inviting  as  such  a  course 
seemed  to  her  in  her  present  elevated 
frame  of  mind,  the  welfare  of  her  chil- 
dren forhade  its  immediate  indulgence. 

It  was  at  this  time,  in  consequence 
of  the  numerous  offers  of  marriage 
which  were  made  her,  that  she  came 
to  a  final  decision  of  a  subject  so  ma- 
terially affecting  the  interests  of  her 
family.  She  says,  *' There  was  one 
person,  in  particular,  whose  high  birth 
and  amiable  exterior  qualities,  might, 
under  other  circumstances, have  had  an 
influence  on  my  inclinations.  But  I 
was  resolved  to  be  God's  alone." 

Madam  Guyon  was  delightfully  lo- 
cated in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  with  all 
the  refineed  luxuries  of  wealth  at  her 
command,  surrounded  by  her  children, 
tnd  courted  by  the  most  cultivated 
todety  in  the  world.  But  she  could 
not  rest  in  this  pleasant  land.  Thoughts 
of  a  foreign  mission,  perhaps  to  Siam, 
where  her  cousin  had  laboied,  seem  to 
have  suggested  themselves.  She  care- 
folly  watched  the  developments  of 
Providence,  and  was  led  by  some  strik- 
ing indications  to  decide  upon  Savoy 
M  the  field  of  her  labors.  There, 
•monff  the  inhospitable  fastnesses  of 
the  ^ps,  she  determined  to  toil,  shar- 
ing the  privations  of  its  humble  peas- 
antry and  ministering  to  their  spiritual 
wants.  During  the  winter  previous  to 
her  departure,  remarkable  as  a  season 
of  great  scarcity  in  France,  she  was 
htttrumental  in  relieving  much  distress. 
For  several  weeks  she  distributed  sev- 
eral hundred  loaves  of  bread  from  her 
own  door,  besides  other  more  private 


contributions.  Yet  she  tells  us  that 
God  so  blessed  her  alms  that  her  own 
family  lost  nothing  by  them.  Her 
preparations  for  leaving  Paris  were 
made  with  careful  reference  to  the  wel- 
fare of  her  children.  The  two  boys 
were  committed  to  the  care  of  persons 
well  qualified  to  superintend  their  edu- 
cation. Wise  precautions  were  taken 
for  the  security  of  their  property,  for 
their  mother  had  no  intention  of  en- 
croaching on  their  part  of  their  father's 
estate  in  the  furtherance  of  her  benev- 
olent aims.  She  even  assigned  to  them 
a  part  of  her  own  share.  She  did  not 
part  from  her  sons  without  deep  sad- 
ness. She  had  many  doubts  as  to  the 
propriety  of  leaving  them  even  to  the 
most  judicious  ffuardianship,  but  on 
the  whole  the  wUl  of  God  seemed  to 
her  plainly  expressed.  Her  little  daugh- 
ter accompanied  her.  They  left  Paris 
July,  1681.  As  the^  floated  down  the 
Seine  an  affectiuff  incident  occurred. 
The  little  girl  busied  herself  in  cutting 
the  leaves  and  twigs  which  she  snatched 
from  the  river  bank  into  crosses.  Af- 
ter a  while  she  came  to  her  mother, 
and  silently  attached  them  to  her  dress. 
A  female  attendant  who  watched  her 
said, '^  My  pretty  child,  give  me  some 
crosses  too."  "  No  I "  replied  the  prat- 
tler, ^they  are  all  for  my  dear  mother.'' 
Madam  Guyon,  who  sat  lost  in  thought, 
did  not  at  first  observe  her,  but  seeing 
herself  covered  with  crosses,  was  struck 
with  the  ominous  portent  Soon  the 
little  girl  was  again  at  work  weaving 
a  crown  of  river  blossoms.  When  it 
was  finished,  she  placed  it  softly  on  her 
mother's  head,  saying,  '*  After  the  cross 
you  shall  be  crowned." 

After  a  fatiguing  journey  the  wan- 
derers arrived  at  Gex,  a  small  city 
twelve  miles  from  Geneva,  and  took 
lodgings  at  the  House  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity.  Madam  Guyon  had  met 
D'Aranthon,  Bishop  of  Geneva,  in 
Paris,  and  gained  his  hearty  approval 
of  her  plans.  In  settling  at  Gex  she 
had  marked  out  no  definite  course,  but 
lefi  herself  free  to  follow  Providential 
leadings.  She  made  no  noisy  demon- 
strations, but  waited  quietly  to  see 
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what  the  Lord  would  have  her  do. 
Very  soon  the  noieelees  preeeoce  of  the 
gentle  stranger  began  to  be  felt  in  the 
town.  Her  bounty  diffused  smiles  in 
many  an  humble  dwelling.  Her  costly 
ointments,  which  she  compounded  with 
peculiar  skill,  were  freely  dispensed  to 
the  wounded  and  disabled  poor.  At 
one  time  she  contemplated  devoting 
her  whole  time  to  the  lowly  offices  <^ 
a  nurse  Her  influence  on  the  Commu- 
nity with  whom  she  dwelt  was  great, 
and  many  of  the  Sisters  attributed 
their  first  impulse  toward  a  higher  sane- 
tifieaition  to  ner  conversations.  Grad- 
ually her  sphere  opened  before  her. 
The  mysterious  voice  which  had  been 
whispering  in  her  heart  for  so  many 
years  began  to  utter  itself.  What  the 
Spirit  had  been  fourteen  years  in  un- 
folding to  her  she  was  now  to  proclaim 
to  others.  Christian  Sanctijicatian, 
wrought  in  the  soul  by  faith,  to  be 
sought  after  and  expected  in  the  pres- 
ent life,  was  the  doctrine  which  Madam 
Gnyon  taught,  and  for  which  she  was 
about  to  suffer.  Little  did  she  dream 
as  she  sat  in  her  quiet  room,  conversing 
with  those  who  sought  her  on  the 
union  of  saints  with  their  Head,  and 
the  blessedness  of  losing  the  will, 
that  her  teachings  were  wholly  at  va- 
riance with  the  spirit  of  that  church  of 
which  she  was  an  humble  daughter. 
Little  did  she  suspect  that  she  was  pro- 
poundiuff  heresies  of  which  the  Holy 
See  was  less  tolerant  Idian  of  the  great- 
est crimes,—  here«es  which  had  piled 
fagffots  and  (^msoned  stakes; 

No  sooner  were  these  sentiments 
repeated  to  the  worthy  but  narrow- 
minded  D'Aranthon  than  hetookalarra. 
As  a  good  son  of  the  church  he  could 
not  rest.  He  called  to  his  aid  Father 
La  Ck>mb,  the  religious  director  of 
Madam  Guyon,  and  desired  him  to  in- 
terpose his  spiritual  authority  to  close 
her  mouth.  La  Comb,  who  had  be- 
come himself  deeply  imbued  with  the 
same  sentiments^  respectfully  but  firmly 
declined  to  interifere.  The  bishop  hina- 
self  was  wholly  unable  to  resist  the 
eloquence  of  h«r  words  when  in  her 
presence,  but  his  &vorabIe  feelings  werv 


soon  dispelled  by  the  insinuatioDs  of 
those  about  him.  Still  he  was  unwil* 
ling  to  lose  the  benefit  of  her  munifi- 
cent charities  to  his  diocese,  and  formed 
a  plan  to  meet  the  exiffencies  of  the 
case,  most  sagacious  in  nis  own  eyes. 
Could  she  be  persuaded  to  endows 
religious  House  at  Gex,  and  to  become 
herself  its  prioress,  her  wealth  might 
be  secured  to  the  church,  while  her 
vast  energies  would  be  directed  into 
such  channels  as  should  stifle  all  incli* 
nations  to  dogmatic  teachings.  She 
perceived  the  snare,  and,  although  she 
would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  relin- 
quishing that  property  of  which  she 
considered  herself  only  stewardess,  she 
was  unwilling  to  do  any  thing  which 
should  embarass  her  in  the  free  expres- 
sion of  her  convictions.  .  This  decision 
alienated  the  bishop  still  more,  and 
determined  him  to  effect  her  removal 
Her  situation  became  every  day  more 
unpleasant.  An  active  hostility  sprang 
up  in  the  Community,  which  was  fos- 
tered by  the  foulest  aspersions  of  her 
character  and  designs.  Some  of  the 
Sisters  who  had  once  been  loud  in  her 
praise  became  jealous  of  her  growing 
influence,  and  readily  seconded  the 
wishes  of  their  bishop.  It  was  in  their 
power  to  cause  her  many  annoyances. 
Frightful  apparitions  were  made  to  ap- 
pear at  her  windows  in  the  night,  and 
the  sashes  were  broken  in.  Her  two 
waitiug-maids,  whom  she  had  brought 
from  Paris,  and  whose  services  she  had 
relinquished  in  part  to  the  Community, 
were  not  allowed  to  render  her  any 
Md,  so  that  she  was  compelled  to  per- 
form herself  those  menial  labors  for 
which  her  health  and  former  habits 
unfitted  her.  Her  letters  were  inter- 
cept6d,opened  and  used  for  mischievous 
emls.  Thus  all  prospect  of  present  use- 
fulness being  destroyed,  Madam  Guyon 
resolved  to  leave  Gex. 

In  the  eariy  spring  of  1682,  a  litUe 
boat  bore  herself,  daughter  and  maids^ 
across  the  placid  Leman,  to  the  pleas- 
ant town  of  Thenon,  on  the  opposite 
shore.  There  La  Comb  resided,  the 
only  person  who  fully  sympathiasd 
with  her  views,  and  understood  her 
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character.  She  looked  to  him  fbr 
cooDsel  respecting  her  future  move- 
meots.  She  found  him  just  tearing  on 
a  loDg  joumej,  and  quite  uncertain 
whether  he  might  not  be  detained  at 
Rome,  where  he  was  carefully  watched, 
expressing  his  regret  in  leaving  at  this 
trjiog  conjuncture.  She  replied,  "  My 
Bither,  your  departure  gives  me  no 
pain.  When  God  aids  me  through 
his  creatures,  I  am  thankful  for  it. 
Bat  I  value  their  instrumentality  and 
aid  only  as  they  are  subordinate  to 
God's  glory,  and  come  in  God's  order. 
When  God  sees  fit  to  withdraw  the 
consolations  and  aids  of  his  people  I 
am  satisfied  to  do  without  them.  But 
much  as  I  should  value  your  presence 
in  this  season  of  trial,  I  am  very  well 
content  never  to  see  you  again  if  such 
be  God's  will."  Such  dispositions  were 
die  fruit  of  those  sentiments  for  which 
she  was  denounced ! 

Some  rumor  of  Madam  Guyon's  re- 
markable character  had  probably  pre- 
ceded her,  for  her  rooms  at  the  convent 
were  soon  filled  with  eager  inquiries 
after  this  new  doctrine  of  the  interior 
life.  She  turned  no  one  empty  from 
her  door.  Many  who  had  long  felt 
the  deadness  of  mere  ceremonies,  and 
were  darkly  groping  toward  the  liberty 
of  the  gospel,  heard,  from  her  eloquent 
lips,  the  Word  that  giveth  life.  A  few 
came  to  cavil,  but  most  of  her  visitors 
were  honest  inquirers.  A  great  work 
commenced  in  Thenon.  The  new  doc- 
trine was  everywhere  spoken  of.  Young 
girls  formed  themselves  into  little  cir- 
dea  for  religious  improvement,  one 
reading  while  the  rest  pursued  their 
hnmble  tasks.  Madam  Guyon  saw  the 
laed  springing  up  with  a  quiet  slad- 
ness,  but  her  heart  was  not  lifted  np. 
Said  a  friend :  "  The  whole  town  com- 
mends you,"  .*•  Observe,"  she  replied, 
'*what  I  now  tell  you,  that  you  will 
hear  curses  out  of  the  same  mouths, 
which  at  present  pronounce  blessings." 

After  a  residence  of  two  years  in 
the  Convent,  she  was  obliged,  by  the 
iDllrm  state  of  her  health,  to  seek  a 
dw^ng  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
vater.    She  thus  describes  her  next 


home,  it  being  the  only  one  she  could 
procure  in  the  desired  locality.  *^It 
bad  a  look  of  the  greatest  poverty. 
It  had  no  chimney  except  in  the 
kitchen,  through  which  one  was  obliged 
to  pass  to  go  the  chamber.  I  took 
my  daughter  with  me  and  gave  up 
the  largest  chamber  to  her,  and  th* 
maid  who  took  care  of  her.  The 
chamber  which  I  reserved  to  myself 
was  a  very  small  one,  and  I  ascended 
to  it  by  means  of  a  ladder.  Having 
no  fhmiture  of  my  own  except  some 
beds,  which  were  quite  plain  and 
homely,  I  bought  a  few  cheap  chairs, 
and  such  articles  of  earthen  and 
wooden  ware  as  were  necessary.  I 
fancied  every  thing  better  on  wood 
than  on  plate.  Never  did  I  enjoy 
CTeater  content  than  in  this  hovel. 
It  seemed  to  me  entirely  confbrmable  to 
the  littleness  and  simplicity  which 
characterize  the  true  life  in  Christ" 

The  Bishop,  within  whose  diocese 
she  still  resided,  continued  his  perse- 
cutions. He  complained  that  she  won 
every  body  to  her  side.  Although 
leading  a  perfectly  retired  life,  she  did 
not  long  remain  unmolested.  The 
rabble  were  set  upon  her  steps,  so  that 
her  personal  safety  was  endangered^ 
Her  little  garden  was  ravaged  in  the 
night,  and  her  windows  were  broken 
with  stones  which  fell  at  her  feet. 
Threats  of  violence  were  heard  in  the 
darkness,  but  a  Divine  Hand  restrained 
the  ruffians  f^om  breaking  into  the  lit- 
tle asylum  of  unprotected  females. 
During  these  disturbances,  Madam 
Guyon  rested  in  perfect  peace.  She 
accepted  the  evil  and  the  good  with 
the  same  calmness  of  spirit  It  is  thus 
that  she  records  her  emotions :  **  The 
love  of  God,  and  of  God  alone  was 
my  soul's  great  business.  I  seemed  so 
entirely  lost  in  Gk>d,  as  to  have  do 
sight  of  myself  at  all.  It  seemed  as  if 
my  heart  never  came  out  of  that 
Divine  ocean.  Oh  I  loss,  which  is  tb4 
consummation  of  happiness,  though 
operating  through  crosses  and  deaths." 

Driven  from  Savoy,  Madam  Guyon 
turned  toward  Piedmont,  accompanied 
by  her  little  teiily  and  one  or  two 
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ecoleeiasties.  She  ascended  the  Alps  by 
a  route  both  tedious  and  perilous,  and 
reached  Turin  in  safety.  She  had 
been  invited  hither  by  the  Marchioness 
of  Prunai,  a  lady  of  very* high  rank, 
whose  early  history,  trials  and  religious 
views  corresponded  remarkably  with 
her  own.  This  eminent  person  had 
long  watched  the  course  of  her  French 
sister  with  admiration,  and  welcomed 
her  warmly  to  her  mansion. 

In  this  refined  Christian  home 
Madam  Guyon  rested  a  few  months. 
With  returning  health  she  found  her- 
self longing  for  France,  and  strength- 
ened to  enter  upon  those  labors  and 
sufferings  which  yet  remained  unac- 
complished. The  following  autumn 
we  find  her  at  Grenoble,  a  oitv  of  con- 
siderable size.  There  the  early  scenes 
of  Thenon  were  repeated  with  even 
greater  power.  Her  rooms  were 
SO' crowded  daily  with  persons  desiring 
religious  conversation,  that  she  scarcely 
found  time  to  eat  Persons  of  every 
rank  in  church  and  state,  as  well  as 
the  lowly  and  obscure,  testified  to  the 
wonderful  unction  with  which  the 
truth  flowed  from  her  lips.  '*  Marvel- 
ous indeed,"  she  tells  us,  '*  was  the 
work  of  the  Lord." 

Although  Madam  Guyon's  proceed- 
ings were  attended  with  some  public- 
ity, we  do  not  discover  that  she 
departed  from  the  spirit  of  female  de- 
corum. Her  interviews  were  private 
and  informal,  and  she  conversed  with 
those  present  sjparately  or  unitedly  as 
herjudgment  dictated. 

While  at  Grenoble  she  composed  a 
little  Manual  of  Prayer  which  embod- 
ied her  peculiar  views,  and  was  af- 
terward honored  with  ecclesiastical 
censure.  Another  work,  entitled  ^  Spir- 
itual Torrents,"  was  composed  still 
earlier.  In  it  she  traces  the  growth  of 
grace  in  the  soul  under  the  figure  of 
streams,  which  rise  from  some  obscure 
stream  in  the  mountains,  and  move 
on  with  ever  increasing  volume  and 
momentum  to  the  sea.  She  was  au- 
thor of  more  than  forty  volumes,  some 
of  which  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions.   Her  commentaries  on  the  Bible 


were  written  at  night,  in  time  stoleo 
from  sle^.  In  their  composition  she 
believed  herself  under  the  special  iUo* 
mination  of  the  Spirit,  and  wrote  only 
while  the  supposed  Divine  impolse 
lasted.  Her  writings  exhibit  great 
eloquence,  force  of  conception,  aod 
power  of  illustration. 

Madam  Guyon  was  not  long'sufiered 
to  labor  unmolested.  The  former  per- 
secutions were  renewed,  and  it  wa$ 
thought  best  for  her  to  leave  the  city 
for  a  time.  Unwilling  that  her  daugh- 
ter should  shftre  her  hardships,  she 
left  her  in  the  care  of  her  faithinl 
maid,  while  she  turned  her  fogitire 
steps  toward  Marseilles.  She  landed 
in  that  ancient  town  one  spring  room- 
ing in  1685,  and  before  night  '*  all  was 
in  uproar  against  her."  A  legion  of 
enemies  could  scarcely  have  produced 
greater  oonstemation,  than  this  soli- 
tary, defenseless  woman.  We  can  not 
stop  to  trace  all  the  causes  of  this  op- 
position. It  originated  in  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  clergy,  who  had  begun  to 
snuff  heresy  in  the  very  air  aroond 
her.  In  eight  days  she  was  ap;ain  a 
wanderer,  seeking  an  asylum  with  her 
beloved  Maroliioness  at  Turin. 

By  a  strange  series  of  disasters  she 
was  dri?en  hither  and  thither,  till  she 
began  to  feel  that  earth  had  no  resting 
place  for  her  ^eary  foot.  Her  heart 
was  very  sad.  Affectingly  does  she 
describe  her  emotions :  ^  Alone  as  it 
were  in  the  world,  forsaken  of  all  hu- 
man help,  and  not  knowing  what  Qod 
required  of  me,  I  saw  myself  without 
remge  or  retreat,  wandering  like  a 
vagabond  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I 
walked  in  the  streets;  I  saw  the 
tradesmen  busy  in  the  shops;  all 
seemed  to  me  to  be  happy  in  harine  a 
home — a  dwelling  place  to  which 
they  could  retire.  I  felt  sadly  that 
there  was  none  for  me." 

Passing  over  some  eventful  months, 
in  which  she  experienced  marvelous 
interpositions  of  Providence,  we  find 
her  again  in  Paris,  after  an  absence  of 
five  years.  Gladly  she  gathered  her 
divided  family  about  her,  and  resumed 
her  quiet  domestic  life.    The  history 
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of  her  mis^oary  labors  had  preceded 
ber,  and  opened  to  her  many  Chris- 
tiaa  hearts.  These  new  friends  were 
many  of  them  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
led  ber  into  a  sphere  still  above  that 
ia  which  she  had  formerly  moved. 

About  a  year  after  her  return.  La 
Comb,  who  bad  accompanied  her  to 
Paris,  and  was  greatly  distinguished 
for  bis  eloquence  and  sanctity,  was 
thrown  into  the  Bastile.  Heresy  was 
the  ground  of  his  cruel  imprisonment. 
Madam  Gnyon  felt  keen  sorrow  on  his 
aoooant,  more  especially  because  she 
had  led  him  to  entertain  those  views 
for  which  he  suffered.  He  was  never 
rdeased,  but,  after  twenty-seven  years 
of  patient  suffering  joined  the  glorious 
company  of  martyrs  above. 

Madam  Guyon  well  knew  that  the 
How  which  had  fallen  on  La  Comb, 
hiDg  suspended  over  her  own  head. 
Several  who  sympathized  with  her 
had  been  banished;  and  the  king, 
grown  bigot  in  his  old  age,  was  be- 
cooiiig  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  a 
Dew  heresy  springing  up  under  his 
ere,  and  in  his  own  capital.  He  or- 
dered that  the  person  of  Madam 
Gtijott  should  be  secured.  She  was 
earned  to  the  Convent  of  St.  Marie^ 
isd  shut  up  in  a  small  room,  with  a 
Vi&n  and  morose  nun  for  her  jailor. 
The  only  thing  that  really  affected  her 
in  this  imprisonment  was  the  separa- 
tion from  her  family.  She  earnestly 
begged  that  her  young  daughter  might 
remain  with  her,  but  her  enemies  b^re 
tbe  child  away  with  malicious  satis- 
fiictioD.  Her  apartment  was  so  situ- 
ated as  to  admit  the  full  glare  of  the 
summer's  sun,  and  her  health  soon 
;gafe  way  under  the  distressing  heat 
»)d  confinement,  so  that  she  nearly 
'Jied  hr  want  of  care.  A  servant  and 
phyiieiaii  were  at  length  granted,  and 
■be  recovered.  She  relieved  the  mo- 
notony of  her  existence  by  composing 
hjama,  writing  her  autobiography,  and 
^^rrefponding  with  her  friends.  She 
i^atabed  several  judicial  examina- 
^ioaa,  which,  so  far  from  eliciting 
uij  thiDg  against  her,  rather  im- 
preaied  her  judges  in  her  favor. 
VOL.  m.  18. 


She  was  long  kept  in  ignorance  of 
her  daughter's  abode,  and  discovered 
it  at  last  only  to  learn  that  attempts 
were  being  made  to  force  her  into 
a  marriage  nith  a  man  of  profligate 
and  irreligious  life.  The  king  ap- 
proved the  project,  but  required  the 
consent  of  her  mother.  Madam  Guyon 
was  promised  her  liberty  if  she  would 
grant  her  sanction.  She  rejected  the 
tempting  offer  with  indignation,  al- 
though with  the  prospect  that  bier 
captivity  would  be  rendered  perpet- 
ual. 

At  length,  through  the  powerful 
intercession  of  Madam  De  Maintenon, 
she  was  released  in  the  autumn  of 
1688.  She  was  received  with  open 
arms  by  her  former  friends.  The 
powerful  lady  to  whom  she  owed  her 
deliverance  sought  her  acquaintance, 
and  honored  her  with  much  attention. 

In  the  year  1690,  Mademoiselle 
Guyon,  then  fifteen  years  old,  was 
married  to  the  Count  de  Vaux,  a  man 
whose  principles  and  character  met 
the  cordial  approbation  of  her  mother. 
The  happy  settlement  of*  this  dear 
child  afforded  her  great  satisfaction. 
She  had  bestowed  unwearied  care  on 
her  training,  and,  as  she  opened  into 
womanhood,  was  comforted  in  finding 
the  sweet  promise  of  her  childhood 
fulfilled.  For  some  time  mother  and 
daughter  resided  together  at  the  coun- 
try house  of  the  Count 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  life  of 
Madam  Guyon  became  connected  with 
that  of  Fenalon.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
us  to  describe  this  eminent  man,  whose 
name  is  diffused  like  a  fragrant  oil 
through  the  church  universal.  He 
had  long  watched  the  course  of  this 
heroic  woman,  and  been  drawn  toward 
her  by  a  secret  Christian  sympathy. 
Coming  to  Paris  soon  after  her  release, 
he  sought  her  acquaintance.  They 
met  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend, 
the  Duchess  of  Charost,  and  held  a 
long  conversadon  on  the  subject  of  the 
interior  life.  The  intercourse  thus 
commenced  extended  over  many  years, 
and  exerted  a  marked  influence  over 
Fenalon.    Although  a  sincere  Chcistian^ 
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he  bad  not  yet  renched  that  elevated 
state,  of  consecration  which  he  be- 
liev^  attainable  in  this  life,  and  he 
had  many  difficulties  to  propose  to  the 
larger  experience  of  his  -friend.  She 
on  her  part  labored  for  his  more  com- 
plete sanctification  almost  with  an 
agony  of  spirit  She  perceived^  the 
great  designs  God  had  for  him/  and 
believed  herself  the  agent  through 
whom  greater  grace  should  be  im- 
parted. Her  conversations  and  letters 
nad  a  marked  influence  upon  him. 
His  mind  was  too  clear  and  his  heart 
too  simple  in  its  aims  to  be  led  into 
any  mystical  illusions.  While  he  sub- 
jected her  views  to  a  most  searching 
analysis,  he  was  ready  with  the  docil- 
ity of  a  cliild  to  receive  them  so  far  as 
they  seemed  to  express  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit.  It  Mould  be  instructive  to 
pause  longer  over  this  remarkable  cor- 
respondence, for  it  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  passages  in  the  lives  of 
both  these  eminent  persons. 

From  year  to  year  Madam  Guy  on 
was  constantly  witnessing  the  spring- 
ing of  the  seed  she  had  sown  with 
tears.  The  leaven  of  her  doctrines 
was  spreading  in  France.  Many  per- 
sons of  distmction  in  tlie  Catholic 
church  were  becoming  imbued  with  its 
spirit.  It  was  at  work  in  the  provin- 
ces ;  in  Paris,  at  the  Institution  of  St 
Cyr,  that  foster  child  of  De  Main  tenon, 
and  in  the  very  palace  of  the  king. 
Sermons,  preached  years  before  by  La 
Comb,  were  now  bearing  fruit,  and  the 
works  of  'Madam  Guyon,  armed  with 
the  same  pow«r  as  her  living  words, 
were  becoming  widely  circulated. 

In  this  state  of  thmgs  Bossuet,  the 
first  orator  and  theologian  of  his  age, 
and  one  of  the  highest  ornaments  of 
t'le  church,  felt  Bt  liis  4uty  to  lift  his 
pondenous  arm  against  the  growing 
heresy.  He  had  ]»assed  it  by  with 
contempt  so  iong  as  a  woman  stood  at 
its  basa^  but  when  he  saw  Fenalon 
supporting  it  he  became  alarmed. 
He  solicited  an  interview  with  Madam 
Gttyon,  read  her  works,  and  after 
some  months  held  a  second  protracted 
conversation.    Bossuet  raised    objec- 


tions to  her  views,  and  criticised  the 
looseness  of  her  language.  He  showed 
her  that  in  many  instances  she  bad 
indulged  in  vagueness  of  expression, 
calculated  to  mislead  unstable  minds. 
She  had  never  been  subjected  to  so 
searching  an  examination,  and  trem- 
bled under  the  dictatorial  roughness  of 
her  censor.  Often  she  nearly  lost  ber 
self-possession,  but  in  a  moment  '^  rec- 
ollecting herself  in  God,"  her  serenity 
returned.  Bossuet  was,  in  the  main, 
satisfied  with  her  opinions,  as  explained 
by  herself,  but  the  public  was  not 
quieted. 

A  commission  was  next  appointed 
by  the  king  to  examine  her,  of  which 
Bossuet  was  the  chief  member.  The 
whole  subject  was  again  renewed  with 
great  minuteness,  without  eliciting 
any  thing  to  warrant  a  condemnation. 
Bossuet  did  not  however  seem  quite 
satisfied.  Madam  Guyon  ofi!ered  to 
place  herself  under  his  special  instmc- 
tion,  that  she  might  be  enlightened  in 
respect  to  her  errors.  He  willingly 
*  acceded,  remarking  to  a  friend  that  it 
would  be  as  good  as  the  Archbish- 
opric of  Paris  or  a  cardinal's  hat— 
thus  confident  was  he  of  a  speedy  vic- 
tory. But  he  was  mistaken.  After  a 
residence  of  six  months  in  his  dio- 
cese, she  returned  to  Paris  with  un- 
shaken belief  in  the  Scriptural  nature 
of  her  doctrines.  The  Bishop  was 
unable  to  withhold  his  testimony  to  the 
Christian  simplicity  of  her  life  while 
under  his  observation. 

No  sooner  was  her  return  known, 
than  her  enemies  renewed  their  out- 
cry, and  she  was  obliged  to  hide  herself 
from  their  violence.  For  five  months 
her  abode  remained  a  profound  secret, 
unknown  even  to  her  daughter.  She 
was  then  discovered  by  the  police,  and 
borne  by  royal  mandate  to  the  prison 
at  Vincennes.  The  faithful  maia  who 
shared  her  concealment,  was  confined 
with  her,  and  was  a  great  consolation 
to  her  mistress.  We  learn  how  little 
outward  circumstances  were  able  to 
disturb  the  calm  current  of  her  happi- 
ness, from  the  following^  entry  in  her 
Autobiography : 
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"I  pa8s«'d  my  time  in  great  peace, 
coBtent  to  spend  the  remainder  of  ray 
iiie  there  if  such  should  he  the  will  of 
God.  I  employed  part  of  my  time  in 
writing  religious  songs ;  I  and  my  maid, 
La  Gautiere,  who  was  with  me  in 
prison,  committed  them  to  hear^.  as 
&st  as  I  made  them.  Together  we 
saig  praises  to  Thee,  Oh  our  God ! 
It  soiaetimes  seemed  to  me  as  if  I 
were  a  little  bird,  whom  the  Lord  had 
pUced  in  a  cage,  and  that  I  had  noth- 
ing to  do  now  hut  to  sing.  The  joy  of 
my  heart  gave  a  brightness  to  the 
objects  around  me.  The  stones  of 
my  prison  looked  in  ray  eyes  like 
rubies." 

After  *a  captivity  of  nine  months. 
Madam  Guyon  was  transferred  to 
Vaugirard,  and  allowed  more  free- 
dom. The  controversy  respecting  her 
doctrine  had  been  transferred  to  Fen- 
alon  and  Bossuet  These  mighty 
champions  fixed  the  eyes  of  the  Chris- 
dan  world,  while  she  who  was  its  first 
expounder  was  nearly  forgotten.  But 
as  soon  as  she  was  suffered  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  world,  her  power  be- 
gan to  revive.  Louis  regarded  her 
with  an  almost  superstitious  dread, 
and  determined  to  crush  her  effectu- 
ally. 

She  waa  transferred  to  the  Bastile 
in  1698.  Of  the  secrets  of  that  terri- 
ble abode  we  know  little.  Madam 
Gujon  kept  the  oath  of  secrecy  which 
vas  extorted  from  all  prisoners  at  their 
entrance,  with  religious  fidelity.  Sev- 
eral commissioners  were  appointed  to 
examine  her  from  time  to  time,  and  it 
is  recorded  that  she  defenr?ed  herself 
**wilh  great  ability  and  firmness." 

The  rumor  of  her  death  was  circu- 
lated, and  reached  Fenalon,  then  suf- 
fering banishment  for  his  adherence 
to  her  doctrines.  He  believed  her 
beyond  the  need  of  all  human  vindica- 
tion, or  the  offices  of  personal  friend- 
ship. It  was  thought  that  he  mi^ht 
DOW  make  his  peace  with  his  king,but 
with  a  noble  disinterestedness  he  de- 
eded her. memory  in  these  words: 
**It  would  be  infamous  weakness  in 
me  to  speak  doubtfully  in  relation  to 


her  character,  in  order  to  free  myself 
from  oppression." 

After  four  years  spent  in  one  of  the 
towers  of  the  Bastile,  Madam  Guy- 
on's  imprisonment  was  exchanged  for 
exile.  So  great  was  her  influence 
still,  that  the  king  would  not  hazard 
her  residence  in  Paris,  and  banished 
her  to  Blois,  a  city  in  the  south  of 
France. 

Here  terminates  the  historical  ca- 
reer of  Madam  Guyon.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  she  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  persecution  as  relentless  as 
it  was  unjust  She  had  endured  all 
with  a  fortitude  worthy  of  the  martyr 
age.  The  greatest  theologian  of  his 
times  had  met  her  in  debate  without 
being  able  to  vanquish  her.  The  first 
monarch  in  Christendom  had  feared 
her  more  than  legions  of  foes.  Even 
the  Pope  could  be  brought  to  give 
only  a  qualified  and  nugatory  con- 
demnation of  her  doctrines.  Truth, 
courage,  and  faith  had  conquered. 

We  have  little  more  to  relate  con- 
cerning Madam  Guyon.  She  retired 
to  Blois  in  the  year  1703,  and  passed 
the  remainder  of  her  days  in  honored 
tranquillity.  She  had  the  satisfaction 
of  being  near  her  eldest  son,  who  was 
married  and  settled  in  her  neighbor- 
hood, and  also  received  many  visits 
from  distinguished  foreigners.  Old 
age,  hastened  by  want  and  sorrow, 
came  prematurely  upon  her,  and  she 
suffered  much  bodily  weakness.  But 
the  serenity  of  her  soul  remained  un- 
changed. She  entered  into  rest  in  the 
month  of  June,  1717. 


The  race  of  mankind  would  perish 
did  they  cease  to  aid  each  other.  From 
the  time  that  the  mother  binds  the 
chikPs  head,  till  the  moment  that  some^ 
kind  assistant  wipes  the  death-damp 
from  the  brow  of  the  dying,  we  can 
not  exist  without  mutual  help.  All, 
therefore,  that  need  aid  have  a  right 
to  ask  it  from  their  fellow-mortals. 
No  one  who  holds  the  power  of  grant- 
ing can  refuse  without  guilt. —  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 
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THE  LITTLE  JONESEa 

I  HAVE  often  wondered  why  so 
many  of  the  dear  little  children  I 
meet  have  such  big  sorry-looking  eyes 
with  brown  circles  under  them,  and 
not  a  bit  of  fresh  rosiness  about  their 
complexions.  I  have  wondered  most 
at  the  little  Joneses,  with  their  dry  yel- 
low faces  and  skinny  hands,  that  in- 
stead of  all  the  winsome,  fat,  no-shaped 
chubby  hands  tliat  heal  thy  happy  young 
ones  have,  are  so  like  bony,  miserly 
claws,  made  just  for  grabbing  money  ; 
but  I  guess  1  won't  wonder  any  more. 

A  sultry  morning  last  fall,  I  ran  in 
to  Polly  Jones'  bright  and  early,  to  get 
her  little  sack  pattern  for  Tab,  and 
there  she  was  was  busy  as  a  bee  mak- 
ing up  the  many  great  puffy  feather 
beds,  and  fussing  around  in  a  wood- 
chuck's  hole  of  a  dark  room,  that  they 
call  their  bed-room,  with  the  two  win- 
dows closed,  and  her  long  brown  hair 
wadded  up  under  a  winter  hood,  sweep- 
ing and  scolding  and  suffocating,  almost, 
among  the  dust  and  feathers  and  heat. 
I  flung  up  both  windows, slammed  open 
the  door,  and  turned  in  to  help  tier 
scold,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  good- 
hearted  impatient  woman  was  laughing 
gloriously. 

I  told  her  to  look  up  the  pattern, 
and  I  would  do  whatever  she  had  to 
do  while  she  got  it  for  me.  She  was 
just  fixing  the  children  off  to  school, 
and  told  me  I  might  put  up  the  dinner 
for  them.  She  said  she  had  plenty  of 
mince  pies  baked,  but  it  took  one 
apiece  for  their  dinners,  and  so  they 
did  n't  last  very  long. 

Lute  began  to  mutter  that  bread 
and  butler  wasn't  good  enough,  and 
that  he'd  starve  on  it,  etc  ;  but  Polly 
was  overhauling  sacks,  and  baskets, 
and  wallets  for  the  mislaid  pattern, 
and  did  not  hear  him. 

I  set  out  a  nice  plate  of  hard  yellow 
butter,  with  the  cool  drops  like  dew  all 
over  it,  and  took  up  nearly  a  whole 
loaf  of  moist  yeast  bread,  and  as  I  out 
the  knife  into  it,  I  said,  ^How  many 
slices  shall  I  put  up  for  your  dinner, 
Luty?" 


He  was  standing  by  the  wiodow 
filling  his  pockets  with  parched  com 
and  nuts,  and  looked  up  carelessly 
with  his  wan  fiice  and  great  stony 
eyes,  saying : 

"Oh,  I  gueth  'bout  theven  thli- 
ceth." 

"  Only  seven,  Luty  ?  "  said  I,  brim- 
full  of  surprise  and  laughter,  but  pre- 
'serving  the  gravity  of  a  deacon. 

''YethI  cauth  I  don't  like  bretd 
and  butter  very  well." 

**  Mary,"  said  I  to  the  little  ^rl  two 
years  younger,  who  sat  on  the  broad 
door-stone  eating  dried  apples  with  the 
voracity  of  an  ostrich,  and  feeding  lit- 
tle bits  to  the  baby  on  the  floor,  ^  how 
many  slices  will  Rosa  put  up  for  jour 
dinner  to-day  ? " 

"  How  many  did  Lute  take  \ "  said 
she,  without  raising  her  eyes. 

**  Only  seven,**  I  replied. 

"  Well,  then,  put  in  eight  for  me.* 

I  dropped  the  knife,  and  away  went 
all  gravity,  as  I  burst  into  a  long  afid 
loud  laugh. 

Polly  was  surprised  that  I  should 
laugh  so  heartily  at  such  a  little  thinp 
She  said  that  was  nothing  for  the  little 
Joneses,  that  they  were  wonderful 
hearty  eaters,  and  yet  they  were  so 
poor  and  yellow,  and  did  n't  seem  to 
have  any  life  or  animation  in  them. 
She  said  she  tried  to  be  a  good  mother 
to  them,  and  kept  them  warm  and  com- 
fortable, and  out  of  cold  water,  and  they 
had  excellent  soft  feather  beds  to  sleep 
in,  and  two  pillows  apiece,  and  she 
did  n't  allow  them  to  run  and  weary 
themselves,  or  swim  or  climb,  or  go 
hungry,  or  wake  up  in  the  night  srid 
suffer  for  want  of  something  to*  eat. 
They  were  naturally  delicate,  and  sbe 
gave  them  blue  mass,  or  calomel,  and 
lots  of  good  medicines,  for  she  w^ted 
them  to  grow-  well  and  strong,  and  be 
useful  men  and  women.  Why,  sbe 
started  her  children  to  school  at  four 
years  of  age,  and  they  did  n't  learn  as 
fast  as  some  of  her  neighbor's  children 
who  had  never  been  inside  of  a  school- 
house  at  seven  years.  She  thought 
perhaps  though  the  reason  was  tbat 
teachers  now-a-days  did  n't  teach  boors 
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enough  in  a  day,  and   then  allowed 
them  a  whole  hour  for  noon. 

Alas  for  the  poor  Polly  Joneses! 
and  the  poor  little  Joneses !  —  Ohio 
Ctdtivator, 


CHANGES  OF  TIME. 

1  STBAY  LKXF  TROX  THE  PORTTOLIO  OT 
WILUa   WABJS. 

ONE  of  the  most  striking  fsatures  of 
life,  is  change.  To-day,  we  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  health;  to-morrow, 
the  hand  oi  sickness  is  heavily  laid 
upon  ns.  To-day,  friends  gather 
aronnd  ns ;  to-morrow,  they  are  num- 
bered with  the  dead.  The  flowers 
that  bloom  in  their  beauty  to-day,  fade 
and  die  beneath  to-morrow*s  scorch- 
ing sun. 

I  saw  a  young  girl  beautiful  and 
lovely,  as  she  gaily  entered  the  bril- 
liantly-lighted saloons  of  a  princely 
edifice,  proudly  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
her  handsome  cavalier.  I  saw  her  as 
she  was  whirled  past  me  in  the  giddy 
waltz  —  I  saw  her  graceful  form  as  it 
swayed  to  and  fro  in  keeping  with  the 
rich  music  that  was  wafted  on  the 
midnight  air.  I  heard  a  merry  laugh 
break  from  those  ruby  lips,  and  a  look 
of  satistied  pride  rested  on  her  sunny 
countenance.  She  was  happy  then  — 
no  thought  of  the  future  entered  her 
mind.  Sickness  had  never  visited  her 
(xmch.  Care  had  never  troubled  her, 
and  she  knew  not  what  anxiety  was — 
her  only  thought  was  how  she  might 
best  while  away  the  weary  hours  that, 
nnemployed  by  gayety  hung  heavily 
upon  her  hands. 

Again  I  saw  her,  but  it  was  not  at 
the  midnight  hour,  and  surrounded  by 
ic^nes  of  mirth  and  pleasure,  but  it 
was  at  the  early  dawn  of  day.  The 
glorious  sun  was  shining  brightly,  but 
its  bright  rays  were  closely  shut  out 
of  the  sick  chamber  by  the  heavy 
drapery  that  hung  the  windows  —  not 
the  faintest  ray  found  its  way  to  the 
bedside  of  the  sick  and  dying.  The 
voice  of  nnisic  and  gladness  was 
hushed ;  the  heart  that  so  lately  beat 


with  gratified  pride,  now  lay  in  the 
agonies  of  death ;  the  countenance  so 
lately  lit  with  radiant  smiles,  now  dis- 
torted by  pain.  Silence,  deep  silence, 
reigns,  unbroken  save  by  the  cries  of 
anguish  that  rise  from  those  lips  that 
were  wont  to  send  forth  such  merry 
peals  of  laughter.  The  gay  and  ricn 
must  die  —  alas!  how  true  these 
words.  Friends  gather  round  the  bed- 
side of  the  dying,  to  take  a  last  look 
of  the  one  they  love.  No  voice  of 
prayer  is  raised  in  behalf  of  the  dying, 
for  the  minister  has  not  arrived  in 
time,  and  not  one  among  that  number 
knows  how  to  pray.  What !  not  know 
how  to  pray !  And  can  that  be  said 
of  any  who  live  in  this  enlightened 
age,  with  the  Bible  at  their  right  hand 
and  left  ?  Even  so,  there  are  many  — 
alas  1  that  it  should  be  so. 

Shriek  after  shriek  of  agony  fills 
the  air,  and  with  the  cry  of  "  Save  — 
oh !  —  save  me  ! "  the  dying  girl  sinks 
back  upon  her  pillow  lifeless.  No 
smile  of  joy  rests  upon  that  counte- 
nance, but  the  look  of  pain  and  misery 
that  rests  upon  the  countenance  of  all 
who  are  not  at  peace  with  God. 

I  saw  a  bright  and  lovely  babe,  full 
of  joy  and  innocence  as  he  fondly  and 
trustingly  rested  upon  his  mother's 
breast  He  grew  to  manhood,  and  a 
change  was  wrought — a  bitter  change. 
The  name  of  his  Creator  was  often 
lightly  and  carelessly  used;  the  lips 
that  once  lisped  infant  praises,  now 
cursed  the  God  who  made  hira.  He 
was  often  to  be  seen  in  the  haunts  of 
vice  and  wickedness. 

Again  I  saw  him — another  change ; 
he  was  stretched  upon  his  dying  bed ; 
a  smile  of  heavenly  joy  lit  his  pallid 
countenance.  Wife  and  children  had 
gathered  around  to  receive  his  last 
blessing.  Raising  his  feeble  voice  he 
said :  *^  Mourn  not  for  me.  I  am 
going  home,  to  dwell  with  my  Saviour 
who  died  for  me.  Mourn  not,  I  say, 
but  join  me  in  the  land  of  love  and 
peace  ! " —  and  with  a  heavenly  smile 


he  bade  adieu  to  earth, 
efifects  a  change. 
Brooklyn,  1857. 


Time,  indeed, 
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HEAVY  rains  were  remarkably  preralent 
during  the  first  few  days  of  May  and 
the  last  of  April.  Melting  the  snows  which 
had  only  preceded  them  a  short  time,  and 
which  still  lay  deep  in  many  places,  they 
caused  numerous  freshets,  some  of  quite 
serious  importance.  The  Hudson  at  Albany 
once  more  swelled  above  its  banks,  and  for 
86Teral  days  lay  at  a  depth  of  from  one  to 
three  feet  in  the  stores  on  the  dock,  and 
much  damage  was  done  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  city. 

Important  information  is  received  at  Wash- 
ington to  the  effect  that  the  Dallas-Clarendon 
Treaty,  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  has  been 
rejected  by  the  British  government.  This 
announcement  has  taken  the  Administration 
by  surprise,  the  tenor  of  Lord  Napier's  recent 
communicatibn  having  rendered  such  a  result 
wholly  unexpected.  It  is  understood  that 
the  principal  difficulty  arises  from  the  deter- 
mination of  Great  Britain  to  retain  possesion 
of  the  Bay  Islands,  which,  by  the  terms  of 
this  treaty,  are  surrendered  to  Honduras. 

Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker  has  taken  the 
oath  of  office  as  (Jovemor  of  Kansas,  and 
immediately  left  Washington  for  the  Terri- 
tory to  assume  the  duties  of  his  office.  At  a 
dinner-party  given  to  him  by  his  friends  in 
New  York,  he  declared  his  fixed  determina- 
tion to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  secure 
for  the  people  of  the  Territory  a  full,  free,  and 
unbiased  vote  upon  the  Constitution  which 
might  be  offered  for  their  adoption.  He 
believed  this  to  be  their  right — a  right 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  fundamental  Uw 
of  the  Territory,  and  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  he  should  consider  it 
not  only  a  point  of  law  and  official  duty,  but  a 
point  of  honor  as  a  man  and  a  gentleman,  to 
do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  secure  them 
such  a  vote.  The  Governor's  remarks  were 
received  with  great  favor. 

An  extensive  conspiracy  to  escape  from 
the  N.  Y.  State  Prison  at  Sing  Sing  has  Just 
been  defeated.  At  breakfast  time  on  Sunday 
morning.  May  10th,  about  sixty  prisoners, 
having  knocked  down  the  guard,  formed  in 
two  parties,  one  of  which  made  for  the  river 
and  the  other  for  the  village.  They  were 
pursued,  and  after  a  short  chase  every  one  of 
them  was  captured.  No  one  was  seriously 
hurt  in  the  melee. 

The  wagon  roads  to  the  Pacific  which 
were  ordered  to  be  constructed  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  will,  it  is  supposed,  be 
'completed  before  the  close  of  the  present 
year.  The  different  corps  for  the  execution 
of  the  work  are  already  organized  and  in 
motion.  This  is  the  way  to  get  a  railroad, 
or  railroads,  to  the  Pacific  in  due  time. 


Quarantine. —  The  Legislature  last  winter 
passed  a  bill  removing  quarantine  from  the 
old  locality,  and  the  commissioners  subse- 
quently appointed  to  select  a  new  location 
have  had  much  difficulty  in  doing  so.  The 
New  York  people  would  not  let  it  stay  at 
Tompkinsville.  The  New  Jorsians  would  not 
let  it  come  to  Sandy  Hook.  The  owners  of 
Coney  Island  would  not  let  it  come  there, 
because  it  would  spoil  the  bathing.  The 
people  of  Princess'  Bay  declared  thev  woaM 
not  let  it  come  there,  because  it  would  spoil 
the  oyster  trade.  Finally  grounds  were 
purchased  near  the  latter  point,  and  the  oys- 
termen  commenced  active  hoetilitiea  by  set- 
ting fire  to  the  mansion  and  farm-houses  at 
midnight.  The  buildings  were  completely 
destroyed ;  they  were  occupied  at*  the  time 
by  nine  persons,  who  had  an  almost  miracu- 
lous escape.  Governor  King  ofifers  a  reward 
of  twenty-five  thousand  doUars  for  the  arrest 
of  the  offenders. 

Information  has  been  received  at  the 
State  Department  at  Washington  from  St. 
Paul  De  Loanda,  that  the  slave  trade  on  that 
coast  is  now  flourishing.  It  is  said  that  fire 
vessels  have  lately  left  with  daves.  The 
Congo  river  and  its  neighborhood  have  been 
the  headquarters,  and  American  gold  is  now 
quite  plenty  there,  having  been  brought  in 
vessels  which  clear  from  New  York — some 
for  Cape  de  Yerde,  and  some  for  Loanda, 
but  which  seldom  arrive  at  those  pUces. 

From  the  Mormons. —  Advices  have  been 
received  at  St.  Louis,  from  Salt  Lake  to  the 
25th  of  February.  The  Legislature  has 
passed  an  act  for  the  organization  of  militia 
in  the  territory,  and  a  school  has  been  opened 
to  teach  infantry  and  calvary  tactics.  The 
Deseret  Nev>9  has  an  article  intending  to  prove 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  no  power 
to  appoint  territorial  officers. 

The  trial  of  Mrs.  Cunnincham,  charged 
with  the  murder  of  Dr.  BurdeU  of  New  York, 
has  closed,  and  she  has  been  acquitted. 
Eckel,  her  supposed  accomplice,  will  also, 
undoubtedly,  be  cleared.  This  whole  Bor- 
dell  affair  is  a  mystery  of  iniquity,  crime,  li- 
centiousness, and  murder,  the  particulars  of 
which  should  never  have  been  published. 

Canadian  Seat  or  GovERNMEiiT. —  An 
exchange  states  that  the  British  Government 
transmitted  dispatches  this  week  to  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  signifying  Her  Mi^- 
ty*s  assent  to  fix  the  seat  of  Government  in 
one  of  the  Canadian  oities.  The  Montreal 
J?<?ra/<^  states  Chat  the  Queen  and  a  m^'ority 
of  the  people  in  'England  are  ip  favor  of 
oonferring  the  hooor  on  Montreal,  with  the 
understanding  that  its  name  is  to  be  changed 
to  that  of  the  *»  Gfy  of  Victoria," 
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NioAJUuouA. — There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Walker  is  done  for.  The  CkMta  Ricans, 
after  sending  home  the  entire  army  of  fili- 
bivten,  haTe  taken  possession  of  Punta  Ar- 
enas, the  sandj  cape  which  commands  the 
only  Atlantic  port  of  Nicaran^ua.  They  are 
thus  able  to  control  the  transit  across  Kica- 
rangoSf  and  a  territory  which  Costa  Rica  has 
coTeted  for  years,  and  will  hare  no  difficulty 
in  foijoe  in  stopping  all  similar  ioTasions  of 
the  country. 

Laot  FRAKKLm  proposes  to  send  out 
another  Arctic  expedition  in  search  of  her 
long  lost  husband.  It  is  perfect  madness, 
but "  hope  springs  immortal  in  the  human 
breast,**  and  there  may  be  another  motiye. 
We  haTe  heard  from  parties  that  we  hare 
reason  to  betiere  acquainted  with  the  EnctB^ 
that  Lady  Franklin  and  her  husband  parted 
on  bad  terms,  and  that  it  was  this  that  in 
doted  him  to  engage  in  his  unfortunate 
expedition.  Repentance  on  the  part  of  the 
lady,  m  addition  to  her  natural  loTe,  now 
induces  her  to  feel  that  it  is  her  chief  duty  in 
life  to  make  what  reparation  she  can  for  her 
on  witting  but  fatal  offense.  If  this  be  so,  it 
wai  account  for  what,  otherwise,  would  seem 
almost  monomania.  The  world  is  full  of 
trtgedies,  and  not  the  fewest  are  found  in 
domestic  life. 

A  WRITER  in  the  London  Lancet,  after  a 
ioU  discussion  of  the  consequences  of  the 
iamioderate  use  of  tobacco,  recapitulates  by 
atying  that  to  smoke  early  in  the  day ;  to 
emoke,  as  people  are  generally  constituted, 
more  than  one  or  two  pipes  of  tobacco,  or 
one  or  two  cigars  daily ;  or  to  smoke  in  youth, 
it  an  injurious  excess  in  the  use  of  tobacco. 
The  article  concludes  with  this  sentence: 
"We  most  earnestly  desire  to  see  the  habit 
of  smoking  diminish,  and  we  entreat    the 

kochers,  see  to  it  your  sons  do  not  fall  into 
this  most  detestable  habit — utinff  tobacco* 

Thb  Yicksburg  Whig  states  that  ninety- 
ax  thousand  dollars  were  subscribed  in  that 
dty  towud  purchasing  a  plantation  for  Ex- 
President  Pierce.  The  sum  asked  for  the 
E^perty  is  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  — 
TiufT  four  thousand  dollars  yet  to  be  sub- 
scribed to  complete  the  purchase. 

LiroRMATiON  has  reached  England  that 
upward  of  ten  thousand  Norwegians  will  pro- 
ceed from  Norway  to  Quebec  during  the, 
present  summer.  Several  of  these  wUl  re- 
Biin  in  Canada,  but  the  larger  portion  will 
pass  on  to  the  north-western  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Tarn  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  it  is  stated, 
ire  to  be  allowed  by  the  Enslish  goTemment 
to  retain  their  Tast  landed  possessions,  on 
Modition  that  they  shall  give  up  such  por- 
tioBs  M,  from  time  to  time,  may  be  required 
&r  the  purpose  of  colonization. 


Thi  ExecutiTe  Committee  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Agricultural  Society,  hare  selected  the 
Fort  grounds  of  Buffalo  as  a  suitable  pUce 
for  holding  the  State  Fair. 

Thb  piano  forte  was  inyented  by  J.  C. 
Schroder,  of  Dresden,  in  1717,  and  the  first 
instrument  was  made  in  London,  in  1776,  by 
a  German  named  Zumble. 

rORB  ION    NB  WS. 

Thb  Grand  Duke  Constantino  had  been 
received  with  royal  honors  in  every  part  of 
France  which  he  had  visited. 

An  armistice,  by  last  accounts,  was  Just 
formed  between  the  English  and  Persian 
troops,  in  prospect  of  peace,  now  probably 
ratified. 

Russia. — Letters  from  St.  Petersburg  say 
operations  for  raising  the  sunken  vessels  at 
Sebastopol  have  commenced.  Sixteen  have 
already  been  recovered. 

Italy. — ^The  Austrian  ambassador  at  Naples 
repeats  the  statement  that  Naples  is  more  and 
more  disposed  to  make  advance  toward  the 
re- establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  western  powers. 

Austria. — The  diplomatic  rupture  between 
Austria  and  Sardinia  is  now  complete.  As 
Austria  will  consider  it  beneath  her  dignity  to 
recede,  and  Sardinia  will  not  make  the  first 
advance,  the  rupture  will  doubtless  continue. 

England. — The  chief  items  of  English  news 
are  the  birth  of  another  princess — the  ninth 
child  of  Victoria — and  the  ceremonies  of  lay- 
ing the  foundatian  of  the  Free  Library  and 
Museum,  presented  to  the  citizens  of  Liverpool 
by  William  Brown,  M,  P. 

The  Federal  Council  of  Switzerland,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  has  agreed  to  accept  the 
proposition  of  the  four  powers  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Neufchatel  question.  The  King 
of  Prussia  is  to  get  his  million  francs,  but  the 
Swiss  will  not  recognize  his  title  as  Prince 
of  Neufchatel. 

Franob.—  a  Paris  letter  represents  Louis 
Napoleon  as  a  successful  mediator  between 
Spain  and  Mexico,  and  between  Turkey  and 
Persia,  and  as  endeavoring,  in  conjunction  with 
the  United  States,  to  prevent  the  English  con- 
test at  Canton  from  obstructing  the  comeroe 
of  other  nations.  Between  Austria  and  Sar- 
dinia, too,  French  negotiation  is  at  work  in  a 
friendly  spirit  to  both. 

Thc  latest  accounts  from  Finland  continue 
to  give  a  most  distressing  picture  of  the  famine 
raging  in  that  unhappy  country.  Great  sym- 
pathy is  excited  in  Stockholm  and  throughout 
Sweden.  Subscriptions  are  made,  and  k>alls, 
concerts,  and  theatrical  representations  are 
given  for  the  charitable  purpose  of  raising 
funds  for  the  rehef  of  the  starving  Fmns.  Sev- 
eral vessels  have  been  chartered  and  laden 
with  com,  but  can  not  move  till  the  ice  breaks. 
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WKALTH     AMD    CHABITY. 

THERE  are  man  j  penoei  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances, who  p«M  the  whole  dntj  of 
charitj  benerolentlj  oref  into  the  hands  of 
their  more  wealthy  neighbors,  exonerating 
themselves  from  its  burdens  and  privileges  on 
the  ground  of  their  narrow  means.  It  is  true 
that  persons  of  rery  limited  means  are  obliged 
to  deny  tbemselTee  ahsost  wholly  the  pleas- 
In-eS'Of  benevolence :  For  we  must  be  just 
before  we  are  charitable ;  and  where  the  ut- 
most care  and  vigilance  is  necessary  to  make 
the  income  of  a  lamOy  supply  its  real  wants, 
there  is  little  room  for  the  exercise  of  benev- 
olence, whatever  the  dictates  of  the  heart 
may  be. 

But  there  is  a  much  larger  class  than  this, 
who  are  always  reckoned  as  people  of  mod- 
erate cuxiumstances,  because  their  means, 
althougfa  not  Hmited  to  the  necessities  of  life, 
never  get  so  &r  ahead  of  their  daily  wants 
and  expenditures,  that  they  can  be  consid- 
ered otherwise  than  narrow;  and  it  is  to 
these  that  we  refer.  This  class  is  larger 
than  the  one  last  mentioned,  because  where 
real  poverty  drives  people  to  the  exercise  of 
constant  care  and  economy  in  order  to  make 
both  ends  meet  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
they  will  either  possess  this  eare  and  econ- 
omy or  they  will  not  If  they  possess  these 
qualities,  their  constant  exercise  thus  sharp- 
ened  by  necessity,  is  apt  to  enable  them 
eventually  to  get  ahead  of  their  circumstan- 
ces, and  become  the  possessors  of  property 
which  may  at  Ust  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
wealth.  Or,  falfing  to  possess  them,  they 
must  necessarily  fall  behind,  and  drop  into 
the  class  of  those  who  are  the  probable  re- 
cipients of  charity,  rather  than  the  possible 
givers  of  it  Thus  the  class  of  those  whose 
wants,  real  or  imaginary,  have  always  kept  a 
pretty  even  pace  with  their  means,  and  al- 
ways will  whatever  those  means  may  be,  is 
more  numerous  than  the  one  above  or  im- 
mediately below  it 

Now  we  think  that  these  people  often  look 
with  mistaken  views  upon  their  own  non-pos- 
session of  property,  and  the  possession  of  it 
by  their  more  wealthy  neighbors.  In  the 
first  place,  their  present  reUtive  position  in 


regard  to  the  good  things  of  this  world,  dies 
not  by  any  means  render  it  certain  ^t 
those  in  moderate  circnmstances  have  not,  if 
their  whole  lives  were  taken  into  the  ao- 
count,  been  the  stewards  and  disposers  of 
more  of  these  good  things  than  their  neigh- 
bors who  now  possess  them  in  a  much  laijger 
proportion.  This  certainly  is  not  always  the 
case,  yet  it  is  ofben  true ;  and  those  of  whom 
it  is  true  are  probably  the  very  persons  who 
are  most  liberal,  not  only  In  throwing  off 
tiie  duty  of  charity  upon  their  wealthy 
neighbors,  but  in  making  t  grumbling  men- 
tal demand  upon  the  uses  of  that  neighbor's 
wealth  for  their  own  benefit 

Probably  the  great  burden  of  charitable 
giving  always  has  rested,  and  must  continoe 
to  rest  most  freely  upon  the  real  possesaon 
of  wealth.  But  the  question  whether  sone 
people  do  not  make  this  division  of  du^  il> 
together  too  much  at  random,  is  surely  a  le- 
gitimate ground  of  inquiry.  At  least  it  will 
be  worth  while  for  the  man  who  Uys  no 
claim  to  the  possession  of  a  fortune,  in  set- 
tling his  own  relation  to  the  sutject,  to  in- 
quire what  has  caused  the  difibrence  fai 
wealth  between  himself  and  his  neighbor. 
Was  it  the  result  of  a  native  difference  of 
capacity  which  enabled  him  to  gather  of  the 
things  of  this  world,  whUe  they  flowed 
through  your  hands,  you. scarce  knew  howi 
even  when  you  would  fiain,  with  wise  fore- 
thought, have  suffered  them  to  accumolale 
for  your  own  or  other's  wants?  Or  has  mis- 
fortune attended  you  in  your  efforts  to  pro- 
vide for  future  and  unforeseen  wants,  so  that 
your  plans  have  been  upset  by  things  which 
no  foresight  could  have  prevented  ?  Or  has 
no  train  of  cfaroumstanoes  ever  been  opened 
to  you,  by  a  wise  use  of  which  you  could 
have  done  more  than  to  supply  for  yourself 
the  daily  necessaries  of  life?  Eabh  and  all 
of  these  may  be  a  good  and  sufficient  reason 
why  you  should  be  exonerated  fW>m  the  doty 
which  humanity  assumes,  with  regard  to 
those  who  are  perhaps  only  a  little  less  fortu- 
nate than  yourself. 

No  account  will  be  required  from  us,  of  a 
stewardship  which  was  not  placed  in  oar 
hands.    Such  people  must  adhere  to  the 
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faomely  old  adage»  and  let  their  i^aiity  begin 
Kid  end  at  home.  But  there  are  many  with 
«boin  the  duty  of  charity  has  never  begun, 
rren  at  home  —-  with  whom  immediate  per- 
fonal  self-gratification  is  the  only  law  of  ex- 
peiidituro  or  of  liberality.  And  this  is  tme, 
toO|DOt  only  among' the  openly  selfish  and 
abandoned,  bat  among  professedly  moral 
people — those  who  suppose  they  understand 
•their  own  duties  very  thoroughly,  and  Who 
•peculate  fireety  upon  those  of  their  neigh- 
bors. When  this  is  true  of  a  man,  no  other 
reason  need  be  sought  for  the  difference  be- 
tween Ids  present  possessions  and  those  of 
his  wealthy  neighbors.  Whaterer  may  be 
said  of  such  a  man^s  relation  to  the  work  of 
bene?olenoe  abroad,  the  duty  of  charity  at 
home  rests  very  heavily  upon  him.  It  is  as 
much  his  duty  to  secure  the  young  and  help- 
taof  his  household  as  far  as  posedble  against 
the  ehances  of  suffering  poverty,  which  may 
he  caused  by  death  or  change,  as  it  is  the 
doty  of  the  husbandman  to  secure  the  har- 
vest which  the  summer's  sun  has  ripened 
agiinst  the  winter  that  wHl  surely  come. 

But  suppose  such  a  man  has  none  of  the 
hdpleas  ones  of  a  household  dependant  upon 
bim  for  present  support  or  contingency 
agiinst  future  suffering.  Is  it  for  him  to  say 
that  it  is  any  more  the  duty  of  his  wealthy 
neighbor  to  give  from  the  abundance  which 
he  has  accumulated  by  the  constant  exercise 
«f  toil  and  self-denial,  than  it  is  his  own  duty 
to  exercise  present  self-denial  for  the  sake  of 
giving?  If  the  man  of  wealth  has  been  the 
ower  of  his  own  fortune,  he  has  only  accu- 
mulated it  by  the  constant  giving  up  of  pres- 
ent ease  and  gratification,  and  he  has  done 
this  because  the  possession  of  wealth  seemed 
to  turn  a  greater  good  than  these.  But  if 
present  ease  and  self-gratification  has  been 
to  you  the  chief  good  through  life,  is  it 
my  easier  for  him  to  give  up  for  the  pur- 
poses of  benevolence  a  portion  of  that  which 
be  has  made  his  chief  good,  than  for  you  to 
pre  up  a  portion  of  yours?  We  do  not 
ipeak  of  the  ultimate  du^  of  charity,  but 
eidy  of  its  relative  bearings  upon  diflbrent 
people,  and  the  manner  in  which  we  judge 
ef  our  duties  and  those  of  others.  For,  not- 
withstanding the  injunction  of  St  Paul,  we 
do  atOl  **  measure  ourselves  among  our- 
•dvea."    If  every  one  looked  properly  upon 


these  differences  in  the  possession  of  prop- 
erty, there  would  be  far  less  envy  and  un- 
chariiableneM  in  the  world  than  there  is. 

It  may  never  have  occurred  to  some  peo- 
ple, that  it  was  worth  their  while  to  eiercise 
charity  toward  those  above,  as  well  as  those 
below  them  in  life.  Not  that  those  above  us 
are  likely  to  stand  specially  in  need  of  our 
charity,  but  our  own  hearts  may  be  very 
sadly  m  want  of  the  exercise  of  this  feeling. 
The  man  who  finds  himself  rasped  and  an- 
noyed continually  by  the  dispUy  of  his 
neighbor's  wealth,  is  much  in  need  of  the 
exercise  of  this  kind  of  charity.  Does  the 
pride  he  shows  in  the  fine  horses  and  car- 
riage with  which  he  passed  you  cause  you  to 
curl  your  lips  in  bitter  scorn?  It  would  be 
well  to  search  to  the  bottom  of  this  feeHng 
and  see  whether  the  bitterness  is  not  mote 
than  the  scorn.  If  he  really  feels  an  absurd 
pride  in  his  fine  establishment,  the  poasessioQ 
of  this  pride  will  be  a  sufficient  torture  to 
him  —  why  need  it  torture  you  ?  Very  likely 
you  might  have  possessed  an  equal  share  of 
wealth  with  him,  if  you  had  been  willing  to 
pay  for  it  the  price  which  he  has  paid.  If 
you  chose  wisely  then,  it  is  wise  to  be  con- 
tented with  it  now.  Why  should  you  envy 
him  the  purchase  which  you  could,  but 
would  not  make  ?  If  it  seemed  chaff  to  you, 
while  it  was  grain  to  him,  you  need  not  growl, 
like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  over  his  possess- 
ion of  it.  And  if  the  difference  between  you 
has  not  depended  at  all  upon  your  own  choice, 
your  manner  of  looking  upon  it  should  be 
stUl  the  same. 

The  possession  of  an  over-abimdance  of 
this  world's  goods  is  but  a  questionable  bless- 
ing. The  duties  and  cares  of  wealth  increase 
in  ten-fold  proportion  as  the  wealth  and  the 
reputation  of  wealth  increase.  However  it 
may  look  to  those  that  see  only  the  surface, 
we  obtain  no  good  without  first  paying  its 
price.  If  we  obtain  an  object  without  this 
payment  it  will  be  no  good  to  us. 

It  is  &r  easier  to  judge  charitably  of  those 
in  our  station  of  life,  whose  trials  and  tempt- 
ations are  umilar  to  our  own,  than  of  those 
either  above  or  below  us.  We  can  not  tell 
how  fir  habit  and  education  have  rendered 
those  things  that  seem  luxuries  to  us,  ne- 
cessities to  others.  Our  requirements  may  be 
just  as  much  the  result  of  education  as  theirs. 
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TO  CORREaPONDENTS. 


Z.  . . .  looks  up  from  the  hard  problem  he 
has  been  trying  to  soWe,  of  making  his  in- 
come meet  the  wants  of  a  trying  year,  and 
sees  through  the  humble  window  the  splen- 
did mirror  which  is  being  carried  into  T.  .  .'s 
house. 

**  What  useless  expenditure  is  that !  ^  he 
exclaims,  as  he  looks  at  its  ornaments.  **  He 
might  have  spared  me  half  the  price  of  his 
mirror.  It  would  have  supplied  my  ftunily 
with  fuel  for  the  whole  year.** 

Try  again,  neighbor  Z. . .  .  When  you 
find  that  you  really  can  not  solve  your  prob- 
lem, it  will  be  quite  time  enough  for  Y. . .  * 
to  inquire  whether  he  can  spare  some  of  the 
ornaments  from  his  mirror  for  the  sake  of 
supplying  you  with  ftiel.  But  until  that 
time  comes  you  will  find  yourself  much  more 
warm  and  comfortable  if  warmed  with  your 
own  fuel,  than  with  tlie  ornaments  of  your 
neighbor*s  furniture. 

Mrs.  Middleton  sits  between  her  lace  cur- 
tains, and  sighs  that  Mrs.  Croesus  does  not 
call  upon  her  —  even  with  her  new  lace  cur- 
tains does  not  think  it  worth  her  while  to  call 
upon  her.  Really,  Mrs.  Middleton,  there  are 
very  likely  two  thousand  people  in  your 
town  who  are  nettled  in  the  same  way  with 
yoilrsel^  because  they  have  failed  to  attract 
the  attention  of  Mrs.  Croesus.  Suppose 
Mrs.  Croesus  should  take  her  carriage  and 
call  upon  and  try  to  keep  up  an  acquaintance 
with  each  of  these  two  thousand.  Would 
she  not  be  assuming  a  very  arduous  task, 
and  making  a  very  improper  and  unnecessary 
use  of  her  time  ?  Besides,  what  have  you 
done  to  recommend  yourself  to  Mrs.  Croesus  ? . 
Tou  may  be  a  very  worthy  person,  but  in 
what  way  has  she  been  made  acquainted 
with  your  worth,  and  of  the  amount  she 
would  gain  by  placing  you  upon  her  already 
numerous  list  of  acquaintances  ?  Have  you 
shown  it  in  the  laborious  purchase  of  those 
curtains  upon  which  you  pride  yourself? 
And  is  it  the  curtains  you  wish  her  to  recog- 
nize, or  yourself?  Moreover,  what  do  you 
know  of  Mrs.  Croesus'  worth  as  a  valuable 
and  agreeable  acquaintance?  Is  it  your 
knowledge  on  this  point  that  makes  you  de- 
sire to  know  her  so  much  ?  Or  is  it  your 
knowledge  of  her  husband's  worth,  as  rep- 
resented by  the  largest  property  in  town? 


Is-it  by  the  wealth,  or  the  individual  that  yea 
wish  to  be  recognized  f  Possibly  you  are  hi 
want  of  a  new  acquaintance,  but  probably 
Mrs.  Croesus  is  not — for  with  the  wealthy  the 
list  of  professed  friends  may  increase  so 
rapidly  as  to  make  them  an  annoyance 
rather  than  an  enjoyment 

If  this  is  so,  hiasmuch  as  Mrs.  Croesus 
does  not  call,  suppose  you  spend  the  time  in 
making  a  call  upon  Mrs.  Middleton.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  a  thorough  and  inornate 
acquamtance  with  her,  would  be  of  more 
value  to  you  than  any  other  you  could  form. 
Or,  suppose  you  apply  to  yourself  the  rule 
by  which  you  wish  Mrs.  Croesus  to  be  guided, 
and  step  round  the  comer  to  call  upon  your 
new  neighbor  in  the  little  brown  house.  To 
be  sure  you  thought  her  furniture  very  hum- 
ble when  it  passed,  and  you  know  nothing  of 
her,  but  she  may  be  a  very  worthy  person. 
Tou  saw  that  she  tore  a  sheet  in  two  to 
make  curtains  for  her  chamber  windows,  and 
this  may  have  been  the  best  thing  she  could 
have  done  under  the  circumstances.  If  so,  it 
is  an  index  of  her  worth.  You  will  not  ob- 
ject to  call  upon  her  because  she  is  your 
inferior  in  position,  for  you  certainly  will  not 
allow  pride  to  rankle  in  your  heart  while  yoo 
complain  of  it  in  others. 

A  thorough  acquaintance  with  ourselves 
will  aid  materially  in  the  charity  wo  exercise 
toward  others,  whether  rich  or  poor.  And  if 
our  means  are  such  that  our  charities  most 
be  confined  wholly  to  ^he  charitableness  of 
our  judgments,  we  have  done  a  very  good 
thing  when  we  have  dispensed  this  charity 
equitably  and  truly. 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  sometimes  receive  letters  from  those 
who  have  been  at  work  for  Thr  Home,  with 
the  names  of  the  list  so  written  that  we  can 
not  tell  who  is  the  getter-up  of  the  club,  or 
to  whom  the  desired  premium  shall  be  sent 
We  are  obliged  to  our  friends  when  they 
work  for  us,  and  send  the  proper  premiums 
in  all  cases,  where  the  directions  are  soffl' 
dently  explicit.  But  a  slight  failure  in  such 
matters  on  the  part  of  those  who  write  to  us 
may  put  us  to  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience, 
or  sulyect  them  to  a  loss  of  the  premiums 
due.    Will  you  bear  this  in  mind  ? 


HINTS  FOR  THE  NURSERY. 
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L  L.  K.  N.—  Your  artides  are  accepted. 
Lei  US  hear  from  yoa  again. 

A.  K.—  Thank  you  for  your  kind  words 
and  oflbre.  The  ripe  fruits  of  a  life-experi- 
ence never  come  amiss  to  our  columns. 

Mrs.  D.  W.  C.  a— We  shall  be  glad  to 
obtam  the  result  of  your  obserrations.  The 
ffonbeams  bring  gold  to  the  eyes  of  the 
detr«gfated.  , 

**MiKSi«."— Your  songs  would  be  worth 
tinging  if  they  were  not  out  of  tune. 
There  *s  something  the  matter  with  their 
feet  They  stumble  where  they  should  give 
tt  only  the  undulations  of  beauty. 

6.  R.  R. — Thank  you  for  your  efforts,  and 
yoor  wife  and  daughter  for  their  kind  re- 
Biembrances. 

D.  0. —  Thanks.  We  rejoice  that  you 
bate  been  so  fortunate  hi  the  country  of 
your  adoption. 

Sereral  Taluable  communications  have 
been  received,  that  are  crowded  out  of  the 
present  number. 

HIHT8    FOR    THl    HUR8IBT. 
XOOWMMTM, 

When  a  child  meets  with  an  accident,  and 
it  18  suspected  that  a  bone  is  broken  from 
the  nature  of  the  complaint  he  makes,  and 
the  deformity  of  the  limb,  such  as  being 
bent,  shortened,  or  twisted,  much  immediate 
additional  sufTering  to  the  patient,  and  in- 
creased mischief  to  the  ii\jured  part,  may 
often  be  saved  by  a  little  care  and  manage- 
ment In  lifUng  the  child  from  the  place 
where  the  accident  happens,  and  carrying 
Mm  to  a  couch  or  bed,  let  it  be  one  person^s 
boflinesB  to  take  charge  of  the  broken  limb, 
and  instead  of  allowing  it  to  dangle  loosely, 
earefully  support  it  in  a  natural  position,  and, 
as  much  as  possible,  steady  it  from  jar  or 
Aock.  Then  do  not  attempt  to  undress 
Um,  but  place  the  limb  upon  a  soft  pillow, 
in  the  most  easy  position,  and  thus  let 
thmgs  remain  until  the  arrival  of  the  sur- 
geon. Bull. 

SCALDS    OR    BURKS. 

The  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a 
ftald  or  bum  must  always  be  mainly  in  pro- 
jKtrtion  to  the  extent  of  surface  scalded,  or 
the  length  of  time  that  the  burning  body  re- 
Baina  in  contact  with  the  sldn. 


Scalds. —  Immediately  remove  the  child 
from  the  source  of  the  injury.  Undress 
him,  but  hi  ddng  this  be  very  careful  that 
the  blistered  part  is  in  no  way  rubbed,  so  as 
to  endanger  the  breaking  of  the  blister  or  the 
tearing  of  the  cuticle ;  this  would  increase 
the  danger  of  the  accident  The  outer  gar- 
ments may  generally  be  taken  off  without 
fear,  but  the  body-linen  requires  great  cau- 
tion, lest  any  portion  of  it  adhere  to  the 
woimded  parts;  if  this  is  found  to  be  the 
case,  the  linen  or  flannel  shirt  must  be  cut 
away  by  piecemeal,  leaving  that  portion  un- 
touched which  adheres  to  and  covers  the 
sore.  Having  put  the  child  to  bed,  cover 
the  ii^ured  parts  with  three  or  four  thick- 
nesses of  cotton  wadding,  and  so  apply  it  as 
completely  to  exclude  the  external  air;  a 
bandage  or  something  of  the  kind  will  best 
accomplish  this  object  by  keeping  the  cotton 
in  contact  with  the  part. 

If  the  scald  has  been  severe,  or  if  not,  and 
the  extremities  are  disposed  to  be  cold,  or 
the  child  to  shiver  —  and  delicate  children 
are  very  prone  to  be  thus  affected,  even 
when  but  very  slightly  scalded,  from  the 
shock  which  is  given  to  the  system  —  apply 
warm-water  bottles  to  the  feet,  and  give  a 
small  quantity  of  wine  and  water.  And 
now  wait  till  the  medical  man  arrives. 

Burns. —  Should  the  clothing  of  a  child 
take  flre,  let  it  be  remembered  that  an  up- 
right posture  is  obviously  not  only  favorable 
to  the  spreading  of  the  flames,  but  to  their 
reaching  the  more  important  parts  of  the 
body,  the  neck  and  head.  Any  motion  of 
the  body  to  and  firo  gives  great  advantage 
to  the  flames  by  bringing  fresh  currents  of 
air  in  contact  with  the  burning  materials, 
and  it  is  therefore  utterly  absurd  to  allow  the 
child  to  run  screamuig  about.  Throw  him 
down  upon  the  floor ;  keep  him  rolling  over 
and  over  upon  the  carpet;  if  possible,  seize 
the  hearth-rug  or  table-cover,  or  strip  your- 
self of  your  shawl,  and  envelop  the  child  in 
it  as  closely  and  completely  as  possible.  In 
this  way  you  will  most  readily  put  out  the 
flre.  With  regard  to  treatment,  the  same 
plan  must  be  pursued  as  in  scalds.  It  might 
so  happen  that  cotton  waddmg  is  not  at 
hand,  in  which  case  you  may  use  in  its  stead 
linen  well  soaked  either  Ui  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, brandy,  or  even  milk.  Ibid. 
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H0USBKEEPSB*8    DEPAETMBNT. 
RBCIPS8. 

Ore  All  Tartar  Cake. —  Haifa  cup  of  but- 
ter, two  ot  sugar,  three  of  flour,  three  eggs, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  tartar,  one  do.  of 
soda  dissolTed  in  one  teacup  of  milk,  one 
tablespoonful  of  flaroring.  Stir  together 
quiclcly  and  bake  in  a  quick  OTen. , 

Ginger  Cookies*— »"  One  cup  and  a  half  of 
suga;',  one  cup  of  new  milk,  half  a  cup  of 
butter,  and  two  eggs;  one  teaspoon^l  of 
saleratus,  one  tablespoonful  of  ginger,  flour 
to  make  it  stiff  enough  to  roll  out  well ;  roll 
thin,  and  bake  quick.** 

To  Prsserys  Siull  Fruits  Witqout 
CooKiKa.— rStrawbernes^  raspberries,  bUck* 
berries,  cherries,  and  peaches  can  be  pre* 
seryedjn  thismanneir:  Lay  the  ripe  fruit 
iu  broad  dishes,  and  sprinkle  oyer  it  the 
same  quantity  of  sugar  used  in  cooking  it. 
Set  it  in  Ae  sun  or  in  a  moderately  heated 
OTen,  until  the  juice  forms  a  thick  syrup  with 
the  sugar.  Pack  the  fhdt  in  tumblers, 
and  pour  the  syrup  over  it  Paste  wrfting 
paper  ovev  the  glasses,  and  set  them  in  a 
cool,  dry  place.  Peaches  must  be  pared  and 
split,  and  cherries  pitted.  Preserve  in  this 
manner,  and  the  fruit  retains  much  more  of 
its  natural  flavor  and  healthfqlness  than  when 
cooked. 

Chiaf  and  Excxllknt  Oajtdles. — "  I  kept 
both  tallow  and  lard  candles  through  last 
summer,  the  lard  candles  standmg  the  heat 
best,  and  burning  quite  as  well,  and  giving 


as  good  light  as  tallow  ones.,  Directions  for 
making  good  candles  from  lard :  For  twelve 
pounds  of  lard,  take  one  pound  of  saltpetre, 
and  one  pouiMl  of  alum ;  mix  them  and  pul- 
verize them ;  diasdve  the  saltpetre  and  alum 
in  a  gill  of  bolfing  water;  pour  the  compound 
into  the  lard  before  it  is  quite  aU  raeUed; 
stir  the  whole  until  it  boils ;  skim  off  what 
rises;  let  it  simmer  until  the  water  is  all 
boiled  out,  or  till  it  ceases  to  throw  off 
steam ;  poor  off  the  lard  as  soon  as  it  is  done, 
and  clean  the  boiler  while  it  is  hot  If  the 
candles  are  to  be  run,  you  may  commence 
immediately ;  if  to  be  dipped,  let  the  lard 
cool  first  to  a  cake,  and  then  treat  as  yon 
would  tallow.** 

Cream  Cheese. — Take  one  quart  of  rich 
cream,  a  little  soured,  put  it  in  a  linen  doth, 
and  tie  it  as  dose  to  the  cream  as  you  can. 
Then  hang  it  up  to  drain  for  two  days ;  take 
it  down  and  oarefblly  turn  it  into  a  dean 
clod),  and  hang  it  up  for  two  more  days ; 
then  take  it  down,  and  having  put  a  piece  of 
linen  on  a  deep  soup-phite,  turn  your  cheese 
upon  it  Cover  it  over  with  your  linen ;  keep 
turning  it  every  day  on  to  a  clean  plate  and 
dean  cloth  till  it  is  ripe,  which  will  be  in 
about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  or  perhaps 
longer,  as  it  depends  on  the  heat  of  the 
weather.  Sprinkle  a  little  salt  on  the  out- 
side when  you  turn  them.  If  it  is  wanted 
to  ripen  quick,  keep  it  covered  widi  mint  or 
nettle  leaves.  The  size  made  from  a  quart 
of  cream  is  the  most  convenient,  but  if  wished 
larger,  they  can  be  made  so. 
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MARY  HOWTTT 

N£  of  ihe  best  known  and  most 
beloved  of  living  authoresses,  was 


bom  in  Staffordshire,  England,  near 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Her  ancestors  on  ber  father's  side 
▼ere  for  many  generations  Quakers, 
ind  she  was  herself  reared  in  that 
&ith,  with  eyen  more  than  Puritanical 
8trictne«s.  How  uncongenial  to  her 
bnojanty  cheerful  disposition  she  found 

VOL.  IV.  1. 


the  severity  of  her  early  trmnin^,  she 
has  herself  recorded :  **  My  childhood 
was  happy  in  many  respects.  It  waa 
so,  indeed,  as  for  as  physical  health, 
and  the  enjo^ent  of  a  beautiful 
country,  of  which  I  had  an  intense  rel- 
ish^ and  the  companionship  of  a  dearly 
beloved  sister  went — but  oh!  there 
was  such  a  cloud  over  all  from  the  ex- 
treme severity  of  so  called  religious 
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education,  it  almost  made  cowards 
and  hypocrites  out  of  us,  and  made  us 
feel  that,  if  this  w^re'religioo,  it  was  a 
thing  to  be  feared  and  hated*  My 
childhood  had  completely  two  phases, 
— one  dark  as  night,  one  bright  as 
day  ;  the  bright  one  I  have  attempted 
to  describe  in  *My  own  Story,*  which 
is  the  true  picture  of  the  cheerful  side 
of  the  first  ten  years  of  my  life.  We 
studied  poetry,  botany,  and  flower 
painting,  and,  as  children,  wn>te  po- 
etry. These  pursuits  were  almost  out 
of  the  pale  of  permitted  Quaker 
pleasures,  but  we  pursued  them  with  a 
perfect  passion  —  doing  in  secret  that 
which  we  dared  not  do  openly ;  such 
as  reading  Shakspeare,  translations  of 
the  classics,  the  elder  novelists ;  and, 
in  fact,  laying  the  libraries  of  half  the 
little  town  where  we  lived  under  con- 
tribution. 

*'  We  studied  French  and  chemistry 
at  this  time,  and  enabled  ourselves  to 
read  Latin,  storing  our  minds  wi^ 
a  whole  mass  of  heterogeneous  knowl- 
edge. This  was  good  as  far  as  it 
went ;  but  there  wanted  a  directing 
mind,  a  good  sound  teacher,  and  I 
now  deplore  over  the  secrecy,  the  sub- 
terfuge, the  fear  under  which  this  ill- 
diffested,  ill-arranged  knowledge  was 
gamed." 

In  1821  she  was  married  to  William 
Howitt,  and  at  about  the  same  time 
became  an  author.  The  first  labor  of 
the  married  pair  was  a  joint  collection 
of  their  poems,  which  was  approvingly 
received  by  the  public. 

Mrs.  Howitt  was  now  in  a  situation 
most  congenial  to  her  tastes.  Her 
passion  for  literature  was  appreciated 
and  fostered  by  her  talented  husband. 
With  a  rare  sympathy  of  tastes  and 
pursuits,  these  two  gifted  authors  have 
passed  nearly  forty  years  together,  and 
still  continue  their  interesting  compan- 
ionship. We  recollect  but  two  or 
three  similar  instances  in  the  history 
of  English  literature. 

About  the  year  1835,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howitt  with  their  children  went  to 
Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
its  language,  and  acquainting  them- 


selves with  its  literature.  They  re- 
sided there  three  years.  There  Mw. 
Howitt  first  read  the  works  of  Miaa 
Brero^*,  and  resolved  to  become  her 
translator.  She  applied  herself  so 
successfully  to  the  Swedish  language, 
that  she  was  soon  able  to  introduce 
her  friends  to  the  cbarraing  tabs  of 
her  northern  sister.  She  has  trans- 
lated neariy  all  the  works  of  Miss 
Bremer,  besides  many  others  from 
the  German  and  Danish. 

Mrs.  Howitt  is  also  a  volumiiioiu 
original  author  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  As  .  a  ballad  writer,  she  is 
scarcely  surpassed  in  the  present  sge. 
Her  "Fairies  of  the  Caldon  Low" 
is  equal  to  the  best  of  Southey*s  and 
Wordsworth's.  Her  tales  will  always 
be  popular,  and  evidently  aim  to  make 
mankind  happier,  better,  and  more 
hopeful.  All  her  works  are  charac- 
terized by  purity,  tenderness,  and 
truth,  and  breathe  the  faith  and  ear- 
Bcstness  of  the  Christian  woman. 

Notwithstanding  her  literary  avoca- 
tiona,  Mrs.  Howitt  has  performed  the 
sweet  oflSces  of  wife  and  mother  with 
feithfulness.  Her  daughter,  Anna 
Mary  Howitt,  inherits  her  genius,  and 
is  regarded  as  a  young  author  of  great 
promise. 


MOTHERLESa 

▲FnOTIOirAJBLT  INHORIBSD  TO  AWnut  W.  LKMMBD. 
BY  WILLI!  WAEI. 

Bkath  has  with  ito  dark  pall, 
A  shadow  o*er  thee  cast ; 

Many  the  tears  that  fall 
In  memory  of  the  past 

Weep  not  I  thy  mother*8  rest, 
So  free  from  pain  or  fear, 

Is  on  her  Sayionr^s  breast. 
Far  from  our  trials  here. 

Weep  not!  the  sainted  dead 
Thou  *lt  riieet  in  heaven  above, 

Where  joy  will  crown  thy  head, 
And  all  is  peace  and  lore. 

There  parting  is  not  known, 
And  sorrow  cometh  not ; 

And  flowers  fbrever  bloom 
In  that  eeleslial  spot. 
BftOOKLTif,  May^  1857. 
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AIMS  AND  ENDS. 

BT  MABT  J.  CR08MAH. 
CHAPTER  I. 

''AH,  dear!  Vm  sare  there ^s  no 
U  sense  to  this  verb/'  said  Amaiida 
WiliiiiDgton,8battiDg  her  French  gram- 
■iir  impatiently ;  *'  bat  that  hio,  hee, 
hoe,  of  ^oars  is  wonderfully  express^ 
ire,  BmilT,''  she  added,  looldng  over 
tb«  sboQlder  of  the  one  addressed. 
**  Well,  I  believe  one  thing  in  the  Bible 
11  tme,**  she  oonthnued,  with  a  scomitil 
air,  **and  that  is,  *  roach  study  is  a 
weariness  of  the  flesh;',  so  you  see, 
Eoiily,  I  am  fiist  becoming  a  convert 
bj  your  fiithfiilness.  Come,  Sarah,'' 
said  she,  goinff  to  the  mirror  to  ar- 
range her  curls,  ^  come ;  do  n't  troa- 
ble  voar  head  any  longer  with  those 
aogfes  and  quadrangles;  let's  dress 
I  hr  dinner,  and  plead  the  headache  for 
'  poorly-leamed  lessons,  flo-hum  I  well, 
I'm  glad  it's  coming  saramer,  for  pa 
has  promised  me  some  beautiful  thin 
dresses — a  new  style  entirely  they 
were,  only  put  on  in  Paris  quite  late 
in  the  season ;  so,  of  course,  will  cre- 
tJbb  a  great  sensation  here  among  the 
natives." 

The  three  school  girls  sat  together 
in  their  apartment,  each  incited  by 
different  aims,  as  they  followed  the 
tame  pursuit  Emily  Benton,  the 
voangest,  was  amiable  and  winning  in 
ker  manners,  though  possessing  a 
strength  of  will  sufficient  for  any  pur- 
pose. Her  ftice  was  fair,  yet  its  cnief 
attraction  lay  in  the  inward  beauty 
that  her  countenance  so  gracefully 
reflected.  Amanda's  charms  belonged 
almost  solely  to  the  material,  vet  they 
were  vested  with  such  power  Uiat  their 
skillful  exercise  always  insured  success. 
With  her,  the  tenement  was  more  than 
the  soal,  and  the  casket  of  greater 
moment  than  the  jewel  it  enshrined. 
Sarah  Whitney,  another  of  the  trio, 
had  unconsciously  deified  intellect  un- 
til its  impulses  and  incentives  held  over 
her  an  entire  sway ;  but  her  broad 
forehead  grew  paler,  and  her  dark  eye 
Bkore  lastrons,  as  the  hope  within 
gmw  ationg. 


^And  Tou  think,  Sarah,  that  you 
should  always  like  *  such  delving  ?*• 
said  Amanda,  referring  to  a  previous 
conversation. 

•*  Yes;  I  know  of  no  higher  pleas- 
ure than  such  delvine  as  you  are 
pleased  to  term  it,"  replied  Sarah. 

**The  head  should  not  govern  the 
heart  entirely,"  interposed  Emily. 

"^  I  am  satisfied,"  said  Sarah,  "^  sci- 
ence brines  to  me  a  world  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  if  always  permitted  to  grasp 
its  truths,  I  am  sure  they  would  never 
lose  a  charm.  Yes,  Emily,  the  visions 
of  brightness  that  crowd  my  dreams 
must  be  realized ;  it  may  be  ambition 
has  given 'them  birth  ;  if  so,  I  wonder 
not  that  Napoleon  was  led  on  from 
conquest  to  conquest  with  a  will  so 
irresistible." 

**  Science  is  not  all  of  life,  Sarah, 
neither  does  it  afibrd  the  strongest 
and  noblest  pleasures  of  which  we 
are  capable  —  else  the  attributes  of  the 
soul  were  ffiven  for  a  secondary  pur- 
pose—  and,  to  be  plain,  Sarah,  P 
think  you  cherish  the  visions  of  fancy 
quite  too  much ;  an  ideal  personage 
might  subsist  in  an  ideal  world ;  but 
in  this  supernal  sphere  of  ours,  we 
have  a  large  spare  of  the  real  to  fol- 
low our  dreams,  and  the  one  often  un- 
fits us  for  the  other." 

"If  I  was  going  to  dream,"  said 
Amanda,  "I'm  sure  it  would  be  of 
something  diflferent  from  what  either 
of  you  have  spoken ;  it  would  be  of 
the  old  woHd  and  its  storied  palaces, 
its  titled  lords  and  ladies,  its  chival- 
rous sons  and  gallant  knights,  who 
would  scale  towers,  or  wage  a  kingdom 
for  the  love  of  some  fair  lady." 

"You  must  capture  one  of  these 
knights,"  said  Sarah,  "in  your  con- 
templated tour,  and  bring  him  home 
to  astonish  our  American  eyes  if  the 
genera  is  not  yet  extinct" 

"  And  whom  shall  we  hear  that  yon 
have  won ! "  asked  Amanda.  "  If  you 
hear  that  I  am  married,  you  may  be 
sure  it  was  a  last  resort  But  these 
thoughts  of  Europe  make  me  feel  very 
studious,"  said  Amanda,  after  making 
her  toilet  much  to  her  saUsiactiont 
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^  tpoke  agniB  in  bU  Iwt  lelter  of  mj 
going  whenever  I  had  eompleted  my 
etadiet.  So  where  'b  tb^e  old  grammar 
again,  for  French  you  know  will  be 
indispenaable,  and  the  nanecessary  I 
will  gladly  leave  for  yoo." 

**  How  can  you  be  satisfied  with  so 
superficial  an  education  f "  said  Sarah. 

«'0h,  fieT'  said  the  Broadway 
MiaS)  witii  an  indignant  toss  of  the 
head,  which  misplaced  her  palience  aa 
well  as  her  curls,  ^  I  would  n't  give  a 
fig  for  your  ambiUon  or  education 
either." 

CHAPTER  H. 

Two  years  had  passed,  and   that 

attondam  school-friends  weiie  hr  from 
le  roof  of  Madam  Diilaye.  Amanda, 
in  accordance  with  her  plans,  had 
joined  a  gay  pariy,  and  was  making  a 
tour  of  the  Continent,  being  delighted 
with  sight-seeing,  the  fashions  of  courts 
imd  the  constant  routine  of  excitement 
at  her  commands  Sarah  was  at  home, 
sad  and  dispirited,  for  the  day-star  of 
her  life  was  folded  in  heavy  clouds. 
She  had  partially  recovered  from  aa 
illness  of  weeks,  but  was  forbidden  to 
resume  her  studies  for  months  to  come. 
Her  fri^d  Emily  was  spending  vaoa^ 
tion  with  her,  beguiling  with  happy 
efifeot  the  tedium  and  weariness  of  tne 
sickroom. 

^Oh,  dear  1"  exclaimed  Sarah,  with 
a  look  of  sad  impatience,  "  here  are  so 
many  weeks'  lost  time;  how.  hard  I 
must  labor  to  regain  them  I " 

*^  Not  lost,  dear  Sarah,  for  you  know 
life  is  a  school;  and  when  wisdom's 
God  is  directly  our  teacher,  wa  ought, 
certainly,  to  profit  thereby."  A  look 
of  weariness  was  the  only  response. 
*'Suppo«ng,"  said  Emily,  ""that  this 
castle  of  yours  was  blown  down,  and 
in  its  stead  was  one  of  lofder  dimen- 
sions, illumined  by  an  unfading  light ; 
the  hopes  you  cherish  to-day  might 
still  lend  their  brightness  to  the  tem- 
jde,  thou^  they  woiild  be  subordinate 
to  those  more  glorious^  I  tell  you, 
Sarah,  and  I  sjMak  from  experience, 
th|kt  though  our  fiurest  hopes  must 


sometimes  be  laid  in  the  dos^t,  it  is  o^ 
ten  like  precious  seed,  hid  for  awbils 
in  darkness,  and  anon  bearing  fruit 
unto  eternal  life.  But  you  are  tired, 
Sarah -^foi^e  ma  for  talking  io 
long." 

*'0h,  not  dear  Emily,  not  tired,*^ 
said  Sarah,  as  the  blinding  tear^iropa 
fell  firom  her  ^es. 

**Let  me  give  yon  a  pleasanla" 
seat^"  said  Emily ;  and  she  hastened 
to  arrange  the  arm-ebMr  with  its 
soft  cushion,  not  forgetting  any  of  tha 
little  kindnesses  whush  gladden  a  sick 
chamber. 

Fair  flowers  exhaled  in  the  sunlight, 
and  the.  crimson  flush  deepened  on  tha 
iamlid's  chedk :  but  the  flowen  weia 
exhausted  by  th^r  fragrance,  and  the 
fever  flush  was  wasting  the  fountain  of 
life. 

""Seel"  said  Emily,  hokllng  up  a 
slipper  she  was  embroidering  for  Sa- 
rah, "  how  well  the  drab  and  blue  silk 
work  with  the  gold  thread  —  but  here 
comes  Bridget  with  a  letter  for  you, 
post-marked  *  Paris;'  and  I'm  sura 
it 's  Amanda's  superscription." 

''  Read  it  aloud,  Emily.  It 's  a  bag 
time  since  she  has  written." 

The  letter  from  Amanda  gave  a 
glowing  description  of  her  travels, 
conquests,  etc ;  though  it  was  evident 
that  the  same  spirit  of  unrest  and 
dissatisfaction  still  had  a  place  in  her 
heart  as  of  old.  She  expressed  some 
regrets  for  the  past,  especially  that  her 
German  and  French  were  not  at  better 
command. 

Amanda's  letter  had  opened  a  new 
train  of  thought,  and  the  busy  boon 
of  the  past  were  crowded  into  the 
narrow  present,  while  Sarah  and  fidoi- 
ily  sat  amid  those  tableaux  of  the 
olden  time,  until  the  golden  glory  of 
the  sunset  became  a  sable  doi^ 


Many  months  passed  by,  and  the 
spring-time  came  again  to  redeem  the 
earth  from  a  stem  and  icy  bondage^ 
Its  balmy  breadi  had  clothed  widi 
verdure  a  thousand  hills;  soft  show- 
ers descended  with  the  twilight^  and 
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taeftdew  MoMoms,  gtt  tterio^  witli  peftrly 
drops,  rejoiced  in  the  mornitig  sun. 
^Bot  the  grass  wilhereth,  and  the 
flower  fiideth."  As  in  the  daHk  bosom 
of  the  earth  diamonds  are  gathered 
lor  kiogly  crOwns,  so,  beneath  the  sur- 
fiioe  of  hnmanity,  angels  find  jewels 
for  the  Redeemers  crown. 

There  were  hushed  roices  and  noise- 
Ibss  foo^lls  in  the  chamber  of  death 
—  there  was  weeping  below,  and 
brightness  above;  bnt  the  li^t  of 
heaven  and  Uie  tears  of  earth,  formed 
ft  bow  of  resplendent  beauty,  whose 
promise  should  never  faih  Sarah  was 
no  more ;  the  spirit  had  departed,  but 
a  smile  of  triumph  lingered  on  the 
pale  brow,  Kke  a  heavenly  seal,  await- 
mg  the  resurrection  mom.  She  had 
drank  of  that  knowledge  which  sat- 
nfies  the  soul,  and  learned  of  Him 
who  gtveth  beauty  for  ashes,  and 
nrments  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of 
heaviness.  Ave,  truly  hath  Eng- 
land's poet  said: 

"How  Terr  vain 
Tbt  gitattit  speed  of  all  thet*  sonli  etmm^ 
Vnkbm  th^  travel  upward  to  Thj  throne, 

Thou  ntla^Ing  One.** 

Hope,  radiant  with  the  sunlight  of  her 
naUve  sphere,  ministered  to  the  be- 
reaved, echoing  the  welcome-song  of 
the  angels,  and  its  chorus  was  this 
saving  oft  heard  upon  the  earth, 
^  Slewed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
Lord." 


CHAPTER  IIL 

A  FAiK  lady,  robed  in  mourning, 
lat  in  the  soft  light  of  a  curtained 
window,  with  a  pupil  at  her  side. 

'^You  understand  me,  don't  yon, 
/snntef  said  the  patient  teacher; 
'^thtf  Indians,  alarmed  at  the  increased 
population  of  the  whites  in  North 
Carolina,  formed  the  horrid  plot  of 
destroying  all  the  white  people  in 
fioanoke;  twelve  hundred  were  con- 
Mned  in  the  plan,  and  they  went 
(torn  house  to  honse  slaughtering:  men, 
vomen,  and  children.  Only  thmk — 
•M  kundred  and  thirty-seven  families 
««re  pat  to  death  in  the  hours  of  that 


fktal  ni^t    Ton  ttnderstwnd  clMriy, 
do  you,  Jennie  ?  ** 
•*  Yes,  ma'am." 

^  WeU,  what  plot  was  this  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking? " 

A  dull,  stolid  expression  met  the 
teacher's  ga^e,  as  the  chifd  replied, 
**  A  grass  plot,  maVim.** 

"A  grass  plot,  my  dear!  why  I  do 
you  not  remember  about  the  Indians 
and  their  oruei  murders  t "  A  look  of 
dull  bewilderment  was  the  only  reply. 
^  Your  head  aches,  does  n't  it^  Jennie  I 
You  may  go  to  your  room,  and  not 
study  any  more  to-day,"  said  her 
teacner. 

In  the  person  of  Mrs.  Allen,  the 
teacher,  we  recognize  the  Emily  of 
other  years.  The  bloom  of  early  wo- 
manhood had  not  yet  iladed  from  her 
cheek,  and  her  soft,  waving  hair  fell 
over  an  nnwrinkled  brow.  There  waa 
a  grrace  and  dignity  in  her  bearing, 
and  a  polish  of  manner  which  admira- 
bly fitted  her  to  sustain  the  high  social 
C'tion  she  had  attained.  Her  hna- 
i  had  died  two  years  previooa, 
leaving  her  a  fine  property  invested  in 
the  boarding-school,  of  which  they  had 
for  some  time  had  charge.  IxK^ated 
in  one  of  the  pleasant,  aristocratic 
town»  of  New  England,  k  shared  largely 
the  patronage  of  the  wealthy  and  fosh- 
ionable. 

Mrs.  Allen  employed  teadien,  so 
that  the  most  of  her  time,  excepting 
die  general  oversight,  was  at  her  own 
disposal,  thns  securing  leisure  for  what- 
ever purpose  she  chose.  And  she  still 
pnrsues^er  accustomed  course,  exert- 
mg  a  salutary  influence  on  those 
around  her,  and  laboring  with  watch- 
ful love  for  her  children,  so  early  be- 
reft of  a  fSEither's  care. 

Amanda,  after  her  return  from  Eu- 
rope, had  married  a  millionaire  of  her 
native  city,  and  the  years  of  fashiona- 
ble life  were  passing  with  her  amid 
scenes  of  hilarity  and  excitement,  or 
of  depression  and  ennui.  She  had  two 
daagnters,  one  of  whom  we  have  al- 
ready noticed  as  the  Jennie  of  Mrs. 
Allen's  school.  When  an  infant,  she 
had  fUlen    frmii  her  nurse's    arms, 
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receiring  an  injurj  which  had  pdned 
or  destroyed  ail  the  finer  faculties  of 
the  intellect  At  tiroes  her  mind  was 
partially  cl6ar,  so  that  by  patience  and 
perseverance  on  the  part  of  her  teach- 
ers, she  had  progressed  somewhat  in 
the  elementaiy  sciences ;  then,  a  mist 
and  darkness  would  gather  about  what- 
ever she  attempted  to  understand,  or 
had  previously  learned.  Already  a 
small  fortune  had  been  expended  on 
her  education,  and  she  was  yet  a  con- 
stant pupil  in  the  boarding-school  of 
B.  . . .  And  why? — ah  I  3ie  injured 
child  was  but  a  burden  and  annoyance 
in  her  fashionable  home. 

The  gay  mother,  her  love  so  adul- 
terated that  it  was  but  little  better 
than  a  poison,  lavished  on  the  daughter 
who  mirrored  her  charms  the  care 
that  both  should  have  shared.  Yet 
the  unfortunate  Jennie  was  happier 
than  at  home,  though  often  subject  to 
the  scorn  and  taunU  of  rapid  school- 
girls, and  depending  upon  strangers 
for  the  kindneto  and  sympathy  that 
should  spring  from  parental  love. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  NIGHT. 

BT  M.  ▲.  RIPLST. 

MR.  and  Mrs.  Marston  were  very  in- 
dulgent parents.  Not  only  had 
they  the  disposition  to  be  so,  but  they 
possessed  ample  means  to  gratify  their 
children,  in  any  of  their  reasonable 
desires.  They  had  arranged  their 
house,  with  a  view  to  the  pleasure  and 
instruction  of  their  family.  One  large, 
airy  ropm  was  called  the  plfyr-room  ; 
and  there  the  boys  could  play  with 
their  balls,  and  the  girls  could  swing, 
or  jum|>  Uie  rope.  Mr.  Marston  also 
found  a  great  deal  of  happiness  in 
meeting  with  his  children  occasionally, 
and  sharing  in  their  amusements. 
And  very  frequently  he  had  then)  all 
in  the  library,  and  told  them  enter- 
taining stories  from  history,  and  in 
this  way  he  combined  pleasure  with 
instruction,  so  that  he  hoped  they 
would  grow  up  intelligent,  thinking 
beings,  fond  of  home  and  its  associa- 
tions ;  an  honor  to  their  parents,  and 


ornaments  to  the  circle  in  which  thsy 
might  find  themselves. 

One  of  the  "institutions'*  of  the 
Marston  family  was  the  "Tuesday 
evening  re-union."  All  the  iamily 
were  on  that  evening  expected  to  be 
at  home,  and  often  the  children  were 
fifiowed  to  invite  some  of  their  friendi. 
Thw  plays  commenced  about  seveQ 
o'clock,  and  were  4nished  by  half  af- 
ter eight,  so  that  the  little  folks  eodd 
be  at  home  and  in  bed  at  a  proper 
hour.  Mr.  Marston,  with  his  wife, 
was  always  present  with  the  children, 
and  engaged  with  them  in  their  amnae- 
ments;  and  when  the  evening  was 
nearly  over,  the  nuts  and  apples  made 
their  appearance,  and  were  heartily 
enjoyed  by  all.  So  you  see  the  Marston 
children  had  such  pleasant  times  at 
home,  that  the  boys  never  cared  about 
going  into  the  street  for  company,  and 
the  girls  were  well  pleased  to  remain 
within  the  guarded  home-sanctuary. 

I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
among  the  Tuesday  evening  visitors. 
There  were  a  few  of  the  children  of 
the  neighborhood  present,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  care  which  the  little 
boys  and  girls  manifested,  that  their 
behavior  should  be  perfectly  correct 
They  were  all  neatly  dresse<l,  and  were 
very  quiet  in  their  conversation.  On 
this  evening  the  library,  as  well  as  the 
play-room,  was  given  up  for  their  use. 
The  first  nlav  was  "  Hiding  the  Thim- 
ble.'' All  of  the  children  but  the  one 
who  was  to  hide  it,  would  go  into  the 
play-room,  while  that  one  would  re- 
main in  the  library.  Sometimes  it 
would  be  hidden  in  a  place  where  it 
could  be  easily  found  ;  then  again  the 
hider  would  take  a  great  deal  of  pains 
to  perplex  the  finders.  When  the 
signal  was  given,  they  came  into  the 
library,  and  the  search  commenced. 
Hot — cold  —  hot  —  cold,  would  be 
continually  heard,  but  I  could  not  im- 
agine how  the  children,  scattered  at 
they  were  all  over  the  room,  one  or 
two  searching  among  the  books,  some 
about  the  mantel,  and  others  quietly 
looking  about  our  chairs  or  heads, 
oonld  tell  who  was  hot  or  who  was 
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cold ;  in  oUier  words,  why"  ^wl  ^^^ 
the  thimble,  or  who  was  ^^iway 
(torn  it.  But  some  one  alwae>L  Tlfyind 
it  ia  the  coarse  of  a  &w  minuti!>  ,\^ 
that  one  was  to  hide  it  next  tim«.  ^^  \ 
This  play  was  a  very  still  one,  aj 
the  chilaren  had  a  rule  that  none  but 
the  one  who  hid  the  thimble  should 
speak.  If  they  spoke  they  were  to  ^o 
instantly  to  the  play-room,  and  remam 
there  until  the  thimble  was  again  hid- 
den. These  children  were  just  as 
happy  playing  according  to  rule,  and, 
I  think,  a  great  deal  more  so,  than  if 
they  had  flowed  themselves  to  have 
been  noisy  and  unruly.  I  think  when 
children  play  in  a  rude,  boisterous 
msaner,  they  are  likely  to  get  into 
difficulty  wiUi  each  other. 

They  played  many  other  games, 
among  which  were  **  Magic  Music,*' 
"Blind  Man's  Buff,"  etc.  Some  of  the 
older  cbildren'amused  themselves  with 
dissected  maps,  and  after  the  refresh- 
ments had  been  brought  in,  Mr.  Mars- 
ton  told  them  laughable  anecdotes, 
sad  puzzled  them  with  charades,  and 
in  this  way  the  entire  evening  passed 
very  agreeably. 

Now,  Mr.  Marston  had  business  to 
attend  to,  or  books  to  read,  and  miffht 
have  excused  himself  from  these  weekly 
|sthering8,  had  he  not  felt  that  the 
niture  peace  of  his  children,  as  well  as 
his  own,  depended  in  a  high  d^ree  on 
the  strength  of  their  love  for  home. 
So  he  endeavored  in  every  way  to  fas- 
ten Uie  interests,  the  pleasures,  and  the 
sffecUons  of  h\s  children,  to  the  altar 
<^home.  He  always  had  a  plan  with 
ngard  to  these  evenings,  always  pre- 
pared himself  to  diversify  the  amuse- 
ments by  some  story,  or  bv  introducing 
new  plays,  and  the  little  ones  were 
never  satisfied  without  his  help. 

When  he  came  home  from  his  busi- 
nsMjthe  news  was  telegraphed  from 
one  little  heart  to  the  otner,  until  even 
the  babv  learned  that  the  great  event 
of  the  day  was  "  papa's  "  return. 

In  after  years,  let  these  children  be 
thrown  where  they  may,  they  will 
ever  Look  back  upon  childhood  as  the 
Eden  of  their  life.    They  can  not  go 


far^  astray,  wi^  their  tastes  formed, 
their  characters  developed,  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  such  a  home,  around  such 
a  fireside,  where  love  and  charity  are 
the  presiding  genii;  where  they  are 
J^iught  to  cling  to  all  that  is  beautiful 
^nd  kindly  in  life,  and  to  flee  from 
%%|tt  is  low  and  debasing.  When 
th^  go  out  into  the  world,  they  will 
tind  allurements  to  sin  on  every  hand, 
and  if  not  kept  from  falling  by  the 
pure  and  holy  examples  ever  set  before 
them  in  their  own  home,  our  faith  in 
parental  influence  may  well  be  shaken. 
These  parents  considered  that  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  children's  night, 
they  were  engaged  —  engaged  to  be 
with  them,  to  add  to  their  happiness, 
and  allowed  nothing  that  (^uld  be 
postponed  to  prevent  their  fulfilling 
this  appointment  We  scarcely  feel 
that  ^  they  are  casting  bread  upon  the 
waters,  to  find  it  after  many  days,"  for 
they  now  reap  the  fruit  of  their  efforta, 
in  the  love  of  parents  and  home,  which 
seems  to  have  taken  such  firm  root  in 
the  hearts  of  their  children. 


MATERNAL  INFLUENCE. 

BT  ▲.  0.  JDD80N. 

Gbntlt,  mother,  gently 

Chide  thj  little  one, 
*T  18  a  toitionie  joamej 

It  hath  just  begun ; 
llanj  a  vale  of  sorrow, 

Many  a  rugged  steep, 
Lieth  in  its  pathway, 

And  iiiU  oft 't  will  weep  — 
Oh  t  then  gently— gently. 

Kindly,  mother — kindly. 

Speak  in  tender  tone. 
That  dear  child,  remember 

Echoes  back  thine  own ; 
Teach  it  eentle  accents, 

Teach  It  words  of  love, 
Let  the  softest  breezes 

Its  young  heartHstrlngs  move — 
ILindly,  mother  —  kindly. 

Would^st  thou  have  the  setting 

Of  a  gem  most  fair, 
In  a  crown  of  beauty 

It  were  thine  to  wear? 
Mother !  train  with  caution 

That  dear  little  one ; 
Guide,  reprove,  and  ever 

Let  the  work  be  done 

Gently,  mother—-  kindly. 


IB 
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WHAT  A  POOR  MAN'S  WIFE 
OUGHT  TO  BE. 

**nnHE  DMijoritj  of  young  women,  in- 
X  deed,  enter  the  married  state 
wholly  unfit  to  discharge  the  importo 
«it  and  responsible  functions  of  th^' 
new  office.  The  consequence  is,  (4!Ut 
we  find  them  at  open  war  with  t^eir 
husbands  before  they  have  been  mar- 
ried a  month.  The  art  of  making 
home  happy  is  not  understood  by 
them.  Exceptions,  of  course,  there 
are ;  but  the  majority  lack  cleanly  and 
tidy  habile  —  habits  of  order,  find 
habits  of  punctuality.  When  chil- 
dren cluster  about  them,  their  work  is 
more  difficult;  but  a  large  number 
lose  their  influence  over  their  hus- 
bands before  the  difficulty  is  increased 
by  these  maternal  troubles. 

*^  It  is  mere  thoughtlessness.  They 
are  out  gossiping  and  idling  when  they 
ought  to  be  preparing  for  their  hus- 
baad*s  return  from  his  work.  The 
nan  comes  home  from  the  field  or  the 
&ctory  to  find  an  untidy  room,  and  no 
symptoms  ofpreparation  for  the  even- 
ing meal.  His  wife  has  made  no  at- 
tmept  to  smarten  herself;  and  his  first 
growl  of  disappointment,  in  all  proba- 
bility, is  responded  to  by  a  sulky  &ce 
and  a  sharp  tongue.  It  may  almost 
be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  man 
returns  home,  after  his  day's  work, 
more  or  less  in  an  ill-humor.  He  is 
tired,  hungry,  and  thirsty,  and  has, 
perhaps,  had  to  endure  some  hard 
rubs  in  the  course  of  his  day's  labor. 
He  has  been  rebuked,  and  threatened 
with  dismissal,  justly  or  unjustly,  by 
his  task-master;  or  he  has  quarreled 
with  his  comrades,  or  he  has  had  bad 
weather  to  encounter,  he  has  broken 
or  damaged  his  tools,  and  been  alto- 
gether unsuccessful  in  his  worL  He 
goes  home  out  of  humor  with  the 
world,  but  still  hoping  to  find  comfort 
and  consolation  where  he  has  a  right 
to  look  for  it.  He  is  disappointed, 
and  he  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his 
disappointment.  The  wife  excuses 
herself,  and  resents  his  querulousnees. 
There  is  an  end  to  the  happy,  quiet 


evenife^  he  had  promised  himseUl 
An^'!  he  does  not  betake  himself  to 
th>r^t-house,  he  sulks  in  the  chim- 
jdt  comer,  orer  an  unsociable  pipe, 

I  eid  wonders  he  was  such  a  fool  as  to 

'  marry." 

There  are  two  sideB  to  this.  If  the 
wife  has  performed  her  duties  at  home, 
she  too  has  had  her  trials.  And  if  it 
is  her  duty  for  her  husband's  sake  to 
keep  back  the  fretfulnese  which  these 
daily  annoyances  tend  to  bring,  so  it 
is  the  husband's  duty  for  her  sake 
to  bury  the  discontent  which  bis 
own  cares  have  caused.  And  neither 
party  should  wait  for  Uie  other.  It  ia 
just  as  much  the  duty  of  each  to  do 
this,  whether  the  other  does  it  or  not. 
For  each  by  the  preservation  of  his  or 
her  own  cheerfulness  will  most  effect- 
ually secure  it  in  the  other. 

But  if  the  wife  has  been  out  gossip* 
ing  and  idling  when  she  ought  to  be 
preparing  for  her  husband's  retvm, 
we  do  not  know  how  she  is  to  meet 
him  cheerfully,  for  she  has  the  shame 
of  her  own  misconduct  and  the  sting 
of  conscience  to  bear,  which  is  the 
hardest  trial  of  all.  And  if  she  can 
not  rouse  herself  to  a  better  perform- 
ance of  her  duty,  we  know  of  no  yvaj 
in  which  she  can  secure  cheerfulness 
or  comfort  in  her  family.  [Ed.Homs, 


FLOWERS. 

LOVELY  flowers !  Ye  are  the  har- 
bingers of  joy  and  happiness ;  and 
your  presence  is  sought  by  the  refined 
and  cultivated  mind,  as  being  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  improvement.  Mark 
the  various  flowers  which  decorate 
our  lovely  land,  and  in  what  can  you 
find  a  truer  type  of  human  life  9  Ever 
varied  and  changing  as  is  the  fate  of 
man,  a  human  history  can  be  traced 
in  every  blossom. 

When  the  tender  plant  first  springrs 
into  existence,  fresh  and  vigorous,  it 
shoots  upward  and  is  nourished  and 
strengthened  by  the  soil  around  it    It 
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eontiDQes  its  growth  till  It  reaches  th% 
M  dereloped  flower.  Here  ft  seems 
to  remain  for  a  time,  conscious  of  its 
beauty  and  reveling  in  its  brightness ; 
then  takes  its  way  to  decay,  and  is 
•ooD  lost  to  view.  Thas  is  the  life  of 
man.  The  child  received  impressions 
quicklj,  and  matures  rapidly,  till  he 
reaches  manhood.  Here  he  seems  to 
pause  and  act  his  part  on  the  great 
8tage  of  life,  and  then  passes  down 
the  decline  of  age,  into  the  grave  as 
does  the  flower. 

Flowers  seem  the  fit  companions 
for  the  human  mind.  Let  us  gaze  on 
them  in  what  mood  we  may,  they  have 
always  a  silent  lesson  to  teach  as.  If 
we  are  angry,  they  seem  to  look  on  us 
reprovingly,  and  if  we  will  but  listen 
to  them  tney  will  soften  our  feelings 
and  implant  within  our  hearts  the 
Meds  of  love  and  forbearance,  tf  the 
storms  of  misfortune  and  sorrow  have 
rtged  over  us,  let  us  mark  the  tender 
flower  that  the  storm  has  nearly 
croBhed ;  soon  it  raises  its  head  toward 
heaven,  and  '  hope '  is  written  on  it  in 
characters  not  easily  mistaken.  Oh, 
ye  children  of  poverty,  cherish  and  cul- 
tjfate  flowers.  They  will  cheer  you 
through  the  rough  path  of  Hfe,  and, 
ihouffh  poverty  is  your  portion,  they 
win  impart  a  pleasure  which  wealth 
can  not  give.  Pauline, 


THE  LITTLE  DANCER. 

IT  is  twilight:  that  point  of  time 
when  Day  and  Evening  seem  to 
meet  quietly,  the  one  to  yield  the 
scepter  swayed  over  one-half  this  earth 
daring  the  last  twelve  hours;  the  other 
to  assume  it  And  many  a  light  foot 
patters  by  my  window,  but  none  awaken 
thought,  sa^  the  graoefal  step  of  yon 
isir  child,  going,  as  I  know  she  is,  to 
the  theater.  And  her  mother  is  with 
her.  While  many  a  childish  head 
bows  low  at  the  hushed  tones  of  a 
Aother^s  prayer  for  her  darlings,  this 
little  one  most  find  her  way  to  the 
peen-room,  where  the  is  arrayed,  not 


for  the  smoothed  oouch  of  rest,  but 
for  the  glaring,  flittering  stage. 

There,  beneath  the  flashing  of  the 
brilliant  lights,  beneath  the  chained 
eyes  of  the  crowds  in  the  galleries,  she 
will  trip  before  Uiem  in  the  dance. 
And  instead  of  the  evening  song^ 
calming  each  troubled  feeling,  and 
bringing  pure  thoughts  to  the  yonng 
heart,  she  must  hear  the  loud,  vulgar 
applause  of  the  pit,  or  the  more  wel«- 
come  cheering  from  the  boxes;  she 
must  learn  to  bear  the  rude  gaze  of  a 
mixed  multitude,  gathered  fieDm  every 
haunt  of  vice,  as  well  as  from  the  re- 
fined homes  of  our  city.  Instead  of  a 
mother's  word  or  look  of  love  and 
approval,  she  must  seek  the  homage 
of  the  crowd.  Haply,  there  be  some 
lookers-on  who  think  of  their  own  lit- 
tle ones,  and  pity  her.  It  is  a  deadly 
atmosphere  tor  that  young  soul—* 
that  ^een-room,  haunted  by  vice  in 
its  varied  forms  —  the  air  laden  with 
the  profanity  of  its  frequenters. 

Mother !  lead  your  child  back  a^ain 
to  your  own  quiet  fireside,  if  you  have 
one.  It  may  be  your  eye  sees  but 
this  one  way  of  earning  bread.  It  is 
costly  then  I  You  may  not  afford  the 
price !  Better  for  your  child  that  she 
slept  in  her  coffin,  with  the  white  pil* 
lows  lying  about  those  sunny  curls,  the 
lithe  hm^  and  elastic  form  clothed  in 
the  pale  garments  of  the  grave,  than 
that  she  should  follow  the  troddeti 
path  stretching  before  her!  Your 
bright  bud  will  not  become  a  sweet 
blossom  under  such  culture.  We  al« 
most  feel  that  it  were  better  it  should 
bloom  the  other  side  of  the  wall 
which  separates  Time  from  Eternity, 
than  to  be  so  blighted  and  unsightly 
as  we  fear  it  will  be.  May  He  who 
said,  "Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,"  care  for  this  lamb, 
and  amid  the  roughness  of  lifers  moun- 
tain track,  bear  her  in  his  bosom  I 
Buffalo,  -Way,  1867. 


Of  all  the  people  upon  earth,  the 
Greeks  dreamed  the  loveliest  dreams 
of  life. 
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HE,  OR  SHE  ? 

BT  MRS.  C.  R.  GILDIRSLIXTX. 

**  IfR.  Wilson,"  said  the  wife,  infal- 
Jjl  setio.  "     • 

No  answer  from  the  gentleman. 

"I  say,  Mr.  Wilson!^ 

"  I  know  you  said  so,"  the  husband 
replied  sotto  voce. 

"  Said  what  f "  the  lady  flashed  out, 
a  note  higher. 

"  Mr.  Wilson,"  he  returned,  in  a  still 
more  subdued  tone. 

"  Well  I  and  why  did  you  not  an- 
swer me  as  you  used  to  do  f " 

"Because,  I  suppose,  if  there  was 
any  reason,  that  you  did  not  speak  as 
you  used  to  do." 

"  I  know  I  am  changed,  very  much 
changed,  and  it  is  no  wonder  at  all. 
If  you  will  be  patient  with  me,  I 
should  like  to  have  a  talk  with  you." 

"I  am  all  patience;  a  man  has 
need  to  be,  in  these  times,"  Mr.  Wilson 
replied  superciliously. 

"  Do  n*t  tell  me  that  now  —  please 
do  n\  for  my  temper  is  all  gone,  which 
rose  because  you  did  not  answer  me 
when  I  first  spoke  to  you.  I  am  sorry 
I  purchased  a  more  costly  carpet  than 
you  wished,  and  will  go  and  counter- 
mand the  order  if  it  remains  un- 
cut" 

"No!  you  won't,  Mrs.  Wilson. 
What  would  they  think  of  us  to  buy 
a  cheaper  article  after  an  order  was 
once  given  ?  I  told  you  to  get  it  if  you 
thought  besty  but  I  did  not  suppose 
you  would  think  it  best,  after  I  ex- 
plained to  you  how  cramped  my  affairs 
were  at  present  You  did  as  you 
pleased,  and  now  /  must  abide  the 
bill." 

Mr.  Wilson  rose,  and  was  about 
going  out  to  spend  the  evening  some- 
where else,  when  his  wife  looked  up 
beseechingly  into  his  face,  and  asked 
if  he  must  go,  and  received  a  short 
"Yes!"  with  no  look,  or  excuse  for 
absence. 

The  outer  door  had  hardly  received 
the  slam  —  which  is  one  of  the  safety 
valves  of  ill-temper  —  when  Mrs.  Wil- 
son did,  as  most  women  do,  had  a 


good  cry.  We  will  leave  her,  weeping 
out  her  troubles  to  the  sofa  pillow, 
while  we  go  back  to  the  dear  little 
New  England  village  where  Mrs.  Wil- 
son had  romped  m  pantalettes^  and 
grown  beautiful  in  the  healthy  atmos- 
phere of  a  happy  home.  There  is  no 
need  to  draw  on  our  imagination  to 
paint  her  picture  with  the  pen,  so  I 
will  describe  her  as  she  looked  the 
morning  Mr.  Wilson  arrived  at  the 
door  of  her  father's  parsonage. 

Her  pet  canary  bad  escaped  from 
its  pretty  cage,  and  had  led  her  a  roi- 
ickmg  chase  before  he  would  allow 
himself  to  be  captured.  She  caoM 
into  the  great  hall  panting  and  laugh- 
ing, with  her  two  white  hands  holding 
the  tiny  captive  up  to  her  smoothly- 
rounded  chin,  and  her  cheeks  glowei 
in  the  sunshine  of  that  autumn  day. 
Her  hair  hung  in  long,  loose  curls, 
which  the  wind  had  tumbled  over  and 
over,  till  it  looked  like  a  mass  of  wavy 
golden  clouds,  kissed  by  the  lips  of  the 
morning,  and  left  like  a  bright  blessing 
upon  her  forehead.  Her  eyes  were 
like  the  deep  blue  above  her,  ^nd  the 
same  wind  which  frolicked  with  her 
curls,  had  left  a  soft  brown  tint — 
which  increased  the  beauty  of  her 
complexion.  She  was  neitner  short 
nor  tall,  neither  stout  nor  slender,  but 
there  seemed  a  completeness  to  her 
person  which  left  it  difficult  to  describe, 
except  by  saying — she  was  alto- 
gether a  charming  picture  of  unstud- 
ied beauty. 

George  Wilson  had  been  sent  to 
Doctor  Philips,  from  Old  Hall,  to 
rusticaU,  Every  student  knows  what 
that  means,  but  some  know  far  better 
than  others.  George  Wilson  was  per- 
fecting, his  knowledge  of  the- term, 
for  the  first  time,  much  to  his  annoy- 
ance. He  dreaded  this  first  visit  to  a 
New  England  viflaffe  more  than  be 
had  ever  anticipated  he  should,  but  of 
course  he  never  expected  to  travel 
among  her  hills  under  such  peculiar 
circumstances.  He  had  been  put 
down  by  the  stage-coach  that  morniqg 
in  a  very  blue  condition,  and  ^  as  Ki- 
ting in  the  great  hall   of  the   old 
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parsonage  awahiog  the  return  of  the 
ffood  old  man,  wbo  was  to  tutor  him 
K>r  awhile.  The  aspect  of  blue  took 
another  color  as  Miss  Mary  Philips 
flitted  past  him,  scared  at  the  idea  of 
the  rui^h  she  had  made  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  yoang  dtj  gent.  Rnsti- 
eating  seemed  to  hare  a  rerj  different 
meaning,  as  he  heard  the  young  lady 
call  Mrs.  Philips  *"  mother!"  and  the 
idea  of  the  vision  becoming  a  perma- 
nency. 

It  is  not  to  my  purpose  to  follow 
these  two  through  the  iew  months 
^^Ihat  succeeded  their  first  meeting. 
George  Wilson  was  young,  fine-look- 
ing, and  had  a  prospect  of  wealth 
from  the  fine  business  talents  he  pos- 
sessed naturally,  and  the  no  inconsid- 
erable capital  at  his  command  when 
his  college  course  should  be  com- 
pleted. 

Pet  Philips —  as  she  was  called  at 
home  and  in  the  village  —  was  the 
pride  of  her  household  and  the  good 

Kple  of  the  congregation.  She  had 
n  educated  by  her  father,  with  all 
the  care  the  great  mind  and  warm 
heart  of  such  a  man  could  give.  She 
knew  few  of  the  conventionalities 
of  the  world,  but  she  was  too  grac^'ful 
lod  too  naturally  polite^  to  be  out  of 
her  sphere  in  any  condition  of  life.  It 
vts  no  strange  thin^  that  these  two 
should  find  in  their  hearts  a  growing 
affection  for  each  other,  and  part  with 
a  solemn  promise  to  share  the  future 
whatever  it  might  be. 

The  fastidious  mother  of  George 
tried  to  consider  it  a  boyish  flirtation, 
and  break  off  the  engagement;  but 
with  all  his  defects,  George  had  a  true 
heart  in  his  bosom.  Mrs.  Wilson  be- 
ing a  widow,  and  fashionable  in  her 
tastes,  was  very  desirous  her  son^s 
fcture  wife  should  be  in  all  respects 
vorthy  her  son ;  that  is,  she  must  be 
in  every  way  presentable  to  Mrs. 
Wilson's  high-bred  friends.  George 
knew  this  very  well,  and  had  no  fears 
fcr  the  impression  his  future  bride 
would  make  either  in  conversation  or 
manners  ;  but  the  wardrobe  was  com* 
mm,  very  common,  and  by  that  crite- 


rion his  friends  would  judge  her,  and 
her  poMtion  at  home.  She  mnst  have 
her  tastes  elevated,  and  the  means  to 
gratify  them  must  be  in  her  reach. 

He  commenced  very  adroitly  by 
making  her  such  presents  as  would 
contrast  strongly  with  her  former  poe- 
session.  Her  two  silk  dresses,  which 
had  been  a  source  of  anxiety  to  her 
beloved  mother,  lest  some  one  of  the 
people  of  the  parish'  should  think  her 
vain,  were  gifts  from  the  generous  of 
the  flock.  These,  George  said,  were 
tawdry  and  common ;  and  when  the 
flush  came  upon  her  cheek  at  the  dis- 
respect shown  to  the  pride  of  her  small 
stock  of  clothing,  ne  changed  the 
blush  of  indignation  to  one  of  modesty, 
by  saying  nothing  was  fine  enough  for 
her  beautiful  figure,  or  sufiSciently  re- 
cherche for  her  exquisite  loveliness. 
Gems  must  replace  the  roses  she  wore 
in  her  hair,  and  the  little  knot  of  rib- 
bon which  fastened  her  snowy  collar 
was  changed  for  a  superb  pearl  pin. 
The  little  thin  gold  ring  which  had 
been  the  precious  gift  ^  her  grand- 
mother, must  be  cast  aude  for  a  dia- 
mond from  Mrs.  Wilson. 

Pet's  own  hands  had  made  such 
cunnindy*  wrought  collars  for  her 
neck,  that  her  simple-hearted  mother 
thought  them  wonders  of  art,  while 
George  laughed  at  the  hieroglyphics 
her  fairy  hands  had  traced ;  and  when 
the  tears  came  up  at  the  contempt  he 
threw  upon  her  needle-work,  he  laugh- 
ingly called  her  a  magician,  torment- 
ing him  with  her  unearthly  tracery. 
Then  he  remembered  very  suddenly 
that  his  mother  had  given  him  a  pack- 
age for  Pet»  which  he  had  entirely  for- 
gotten till  that  verv  moment,  and  by 
some  strange  coincidence  it  was  several 
samples  of  the  very  article  in  question, 
of  exquisite  pattern,  and  to  the  simple 
girl,  of  fabulous  costliness.  It  was 
not  so  easy  to  approach  her  bonnet, 
and  cloak,  and  so  they  were  left  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  future  mother. 

Pet  was  invited  to  spend  a  month 
or  two  in  the  country,  near  New  York, 
where  Mrs.  Wilson  had  gone  ostensi- 
bly to  escape  society  for  a  time,  but  in 
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truth  td  |mt  poor  P«t  tbroogb  a  tbor- 
xHigh  dnllioff  and  riDOTAting.  She 
must  loose  all  her  simpie-heartedneas, 
cultivate  a  distaste  for  the  pure  and 
true  of  her  village  surroundings,  and 
then  how  proud  Mrs.  Wilson  would 
h^  to  show  the  bride  elect  of  her  only 
eon! 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  through  the 
ordeal  with  our  heroine,  but  suffice  it 
to  say,  the  lore  of  the  seemingly 
lovely  grew  upon  her,  and  as  gift  after 
gifi  was  lavished  upon  her  under  one 
pretext  and  another,  she  learned  to 
enjoy  them  for  the  sake  of  him  for 
whom  she  did  all  things,  and  to  look 
back  with  wonder  at  Uie  paltry  gifts 
of  her  old  friends  which  so  delighted 
her  at  home.  The  simple  straw  hat 
with  its  white  ribbons  and  rosebuds,  was 
displaced  for  one  of  those  nondescripts, 
which  nothing  but  reality  or  a  highly- 
eolored  print  in  6hdey  could  picture 
to  the  imagination  of  the  uninitiated. 

All  these  changes  from  her  old 
ways  of  living  were  made  to  appear 
indispensable  to  the  credit  of  her  fu- 
ture husband,  and,  of  course,  any 
thing  which  was  of  importance  to 
him,  became  a  serious  matter  of  con- 
acience  with  the  loving  girl  She 
knew  well  that  her  dear  old  father 
would  not  approve,  but  then  he  was 
Ignorant  of  ttie  requirements  of  so- 
ciety, and  could  not  understand  how 
people  differed  in  their  estimates  of 
what  makes  the  man  or  woman  in  a 
small  village  or  in  a  large  city.  One 
point  she  would  not  yield.  She 
would  be  married  in  the  dear  old 
church  where  she  was  christened,  and 
her  mother  should  bestow  the  bridal 
costume.  The  pure  white  muslin  like 
the  other  village  brides,  and  the  white 
roses  from  the  garden  at  home  must 
be  worn,  and  so  it  was.  The  fan  of 
pearl  was  left  in  its  case ;  the  jeweled 
ooquet  handle  did  not  displace  the 
knot  of  white  tassle  about  her  flowers, 
and  the  bracelets  did  not  hide  her 
dimpled  arms. 

The  good  man  wept,  when  he  pro- 
nounced the  sol^nn  words  which  gave 
his  darling  child  to  another,  and  the 


unselfish  mother  smiled  through  her 
tears  to  dheer  the  f^dier  and  daughter 
now  about  to  be  severed ;  though  h^ 
own  heart  throbbed  with  anguish  over 
the  future  desobtion  of  their  hearth, 
yet  she  bttll  smiled  on. 

The  parting  over,  and  its  tears  and 
sobbings  no  more  between  Pet,  and  the 
future,  scenes  of  dreamy  magnificence 
rose  before  her,  and  she  lUmost  forgot 
that  she  married  George  Wilson  be- 
cause she  loved  him;  and  all  thit 
might  ever  be  hers,  rather  than  the 
happiness  she  was  to  create  for  him, 
made  up  the  sum  of  her  anticipated 
bliss. 

For  a  time  after  their  bridal  tour 
they  were  to  remain  in  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Wilson.  The  autumn  and  winter 
was  one  of  unimagined  enjoyment  and 
brilliance  to  the  bride.  Everywhere 
she  was  courted  and  admired — every- 
body told  her  she  was  lovely,  till  she 
grew  to  think  her  very  presence  a  favor 
wherever  she  might  bestow  it  Noth- 
ing was  too  costly  to  deck  her  person, 
and  her  wishes  were  entirely  Dound- 
less.  Nothing  remained  fresh  in  her 
heart  save  the  love  of  the  dear  ones 
at  home,  unless  it  was  her  pride  in  her 
husband.  Had  she  married  one  ibr 
whom  she  would  have  to  make  sacrifices, 
or  even  assist  in  his  toil  up  the  hill  to  a 
comfortable  competency,  her  love  for 
him  would  have  been  the  strongest  ele- 
ment in  her  nature.  But  her  poor  little 
head  was  turned,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  find  her  heart  in  the  general  oon- 
fusion. 

We  will  pass  over  the  few  successire 

J  ears  till  the  opening  of  the  chapter, 
[rs.  Wilson  the  elder  had  laid  aside 
her  fiishionable  drapery  for  one  in 
common  with  all,  the  shroud,  and  her 
beautiful  residence  was  exchanged  for 
the  "•  narrow  house  prepared  for  all  the 
living."  Mrs.  Wilson's  elegant  mourB- 
ing  told  by  its  shade  of  black  and  pur- 
ple, and  the  precise  depth  of  crape,  the 
exact  number  of  months  since  she  had 
been  mistress  of  the  mansion.  No 
children  had  interfered  with  her  fash- 
ionable career,  and  except  a  visit  now 
and  then  to  her  nfttive  village,  there 
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wtm  little  in  ike  prenent  to  remiiid  h«r 
of  hw  girlboocC  True,  ther«  were 
times  vhen  her  aimleee  existenoe  con- 
tested stronglj  witk  her  father's  holj 
fifia,  and  her  mother's  siqaple  duties 
osrefnllj  pertomed  oame  up  before 
her,  bat  sne  shut  them  oat,  and  tded 
to  reir^mber  that  she  bestowed  more 
on  charitiee  every  year  than  her  &ther 
nceifsd  during  the  same  time.  Her 
ponctaal  attention  to  the  externals  of 
rsligion  had  in  its  Mmembrances  a 
ooBsolatioB  and  panaeea  to  her  startled 
tense  of  duty. 

She  muat,  of  coufse^  as  the  possessor 
<d  the  house,  make  many  ohaoges,  fof 
it  is  unfashionable  to  keep  any  thing 
to  remind  one  of  departed  friends,  so 
sfery  thing  must  be  renewed.  Mr. 
Wilson  bad  engaged  in  many  specula- 
tions of  late,  the  results  of  which  were 
still  uncertain,  and  he  felt  a  little  un- 
etsy  at  the  thoughts  of  the  future 
vants  of  his  expensive  establishment 
His  wife  greatly  desired  to  replace 
tkeir  carpets  by  some  still  more  ele- 
gant ones  just  imported,  and  for  almost 
Uis  first  time,  her  husband  remon- 
iftrated,  but  as  usual  with  us  ladies, 
aiguments  were  plentifully  offered  in 
fifor  of  her  own  wishes.  Mr.  Wilson " 
then  laid  the  state  of  his  affairs  before 
Us  wife,  in  a  candid  way,  and  left  it 
with  her  own  judgment  to  decide 
mn  the  expensiveness  of  her  pur- 
eoases. 

She,  poor  woman,  had  too  long  cfd- 
Umted  her  ioMes  by  express  wish  of 
ber  husband,  to  rehnquish  any  thing 
which  seemed  desirable^  At  first  she 
rwolred  to  follow  the  suggestions  of 
lier  husband,  but  when  the  new  de- 
vfOA  were  temptingly  displayed  by  the 
ingenious  salesman,  and  the  number 
of  notable  Parixians  were  enumer- 
itsd  wiio  had  purchased  carpets  of 
ths  same  pattern,  her  husband's  ad- 
vies  was  ibigotteni  and  the  order 
tUed. 

The  evening  came,  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
iofbrmod  her  husband  of  her  decision, 
aad  in  return  fi>r  the  first  time  he 
sdopted  the  late  tirade  upon  *'  expens- 
ive women,'*  '^  ruinous  styles  of  lir- 


ia^,"  ^^AMhionaUe  tastes,"  etc.,  whick 
quite  shocked  the  nenres  of  his  fastid- 
ious wifb.  Sha  was,  of  course,  indig- 
nsAt,  and  kept  silent  daring  the  tea; 
hour,  and  resumed  the  conversation 
in  the  evening,  as  we  have  sketched  it 
at  the  beginning  of  our  story. 

She  lay  sobbing  for  awhile,  and 
then  the  remembrance  of  all  the 
vears  of  tender  solicitude  her  husband 
had  given  her,  and  how  like  a  war-> 
shiper  he  had  bestowed  his.  gifts,  and 
rendered  her  homage^  and  now,  |6f 
the  first  time,  asked  a  sacrifice  in  re<^ 
turn,  and  she  had  refused  his  request^, 
rose  up  to  chide  her  growbg  selfish- 
ness. She  resolved  to  wipe  away  the 
tears^  and  await  his  return  in,  the  par- 
lor, to  ask  pardon  for  her  petulent, 
display  of  temper,  and  promise  to  re* 
gard  in  future  the  suggestions  which 
were  as  much  to  her  own  interest  as 
his  own  to  follow. 

Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  no 
footstep  was  heard  on  the  marble  eoM 
trance.  The  snow  fell  heavily  down- 
ward, and  the  cold  wind  moaned 
through  the  almost  silent  streets.  She 
looked  out  upon  the  dull  light,  and 
watched  the  ghostly  figures  wiiich  at 
long  intervals  strode  heavily  past^  but 
no  one  lessened  their  space  before  her 
own  door.  Her  fancy  wandered  to 
her  own  dear  old  home,  and  to  the 
long  ago  of  her  girlhood.  How 
long,  how  very  long  it  seemed  since 
her  young  feet  prewed  down  the  ear- 
liest snows,  and  made  the  first  path  U> 
the  poor  and  wretched  of  her  native 
village.  How  the  blessings  of  her 
childish  years  grew  in  her  thoughts  to- 
be  the  realities  of  life,  and  the  present 
a  beautiful  dream,  from  which  there 
was  to  be  a  bitter  awakening.  She 
imagined  her  father's  long  white  locks 
were  waving  in  the  midnight  winds« 
and  her  mother's  sweet  low  voice  had 
grown  to  resemble  its  low  wailing. 

Where  was  her  husband?  Why 
did  he  stay  when  she  so  longed  for  his 
coming?  He  had  never  absented 
himseS  in  this  way  before,  though  she. 
knew  he  had  ofien  been  urged  to  joia 
a  fashionable  club  on  the  same  avenue 
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•ad  bat  a  few  doora  away.  He  had 
often  seen  his  wife's  blue  eyes  light  np 
with  a  glad  consciousness  of  her  own 
power,  when  he  replied  to  solicitatioin 
of  this  kind  "  that  his  home  was  far 
pleasanter  than  the  club  room,'*  and 
then  look  at  her  as  though  all  the 
blessings  that  the  word  Mme  ooald 
mean,  were  centered  in  her. 

This  evening  he  was  vexed  beyond 
measure  at  her  refusals  to  yield  to  his 
wishes,  and  all  the  bitter  cant  of  mis- 
erable spendthrift  husbands  of  more 
miserable  spendthrift  wives  rose  up  in 
his  heart,  and  he  thought  he  was  one 
of  the  latter  day  martyrs.  He  never 
stopped  to  reflect  how  adroitly  he  had 
cultivated  her  expensive  tastes,  how  it 
had  been  the  one  thing  needful  to 
make  herperfect  in  his  eyes,  in  years 
agone.  He  did  not  remember  that  he 
bad  built  the  car  which  was  cruihing 
him. 

He  went  out  and  wandered  in  the 
■DOW  for  a  time,  resolving,  as  many  a 
husband  has  done  before,  to  punish 
her  by  bis  absence.  He  felt  too  cold 
to  remain  out  very  long,  and  looking 
up  to  the  brilliantly-lighted  club  room, 
thought  he  would  just  look  in  a  min- 
ute, as  he  had  often  been  invited,  and 
then  go  home. 

What  a  shout  greeted  his  entrance  I 
What  exultation  shone  on  every  face ! 
Oeorge  Wilson  had  been  a  long-de- 
sired acquisition.  His  ready  wit;  his 
well-stored  mind,  was  a  treasure  which 
would,  if  secured,  brighten  many  a  dull 
evening.  They  must  celebrate  his  first 
visit  with  an  extra  quantity  of  cham- 
pagne. 

Before  Wilson  was  aware  of  their 
intention,  he  found  himself  so  comfort- 
able, and  the  wine  so  exhilarating,  that 
he  forgot  his  watching  wife  at  home, 
and  the  vexation  which  sent  him  out 
ot  that  cold  stormy  night  He  was 
not  a  drinking  man  —  scarcely  ever 
took  a  glass  except  to  please  a  friend. 
They  drank,  and  drank  again,  grew 
fiinny  as  the  hours  passed,  and  the 
times  were  discussed  in  all  th^r  length 
and  breadth.  The  price  of  silks,  of 
laces,  of  diamonds^  and  household  or- 


naments were  held  to  be  exorbitant, 
and  the  selfishness  which  led  women 
to  ruin  their  husbands,  and  daughters 
their  fathers—^  but  not  a  word  of  ^a 
oost  of  wine. 

Wilson,  not  used  to  such  heavy  po« 
tations,  erew  careless,  and  told  the 
story  of  his  quarrel  with  the  repentsnt 
woman  who  was  peering  out  into  the 
snow  to  catch  a  fflimpse  of  his  ip- 
proaching  form.  Had  Wilson  bevn 
clothed  in  his  right  mind,  the  n^ 
would  not  have  wrung  a  reproachfbl 
word  of  his  wife,  but  the  wine  did  it, 
and  there  were  fiends  in  the  shape  of 
men  who  floated  over  the  story,  which 
was  to  be  oestowed  on  the  eager  world 
on  the  morrow. 

Wilson  could  not  reach  his  home 
alone ;  and  when  in  the  small  hours  of 
the  night  he  tried  to  wend  his  way,  be 
had  to  be  supported  by  those  as  gailty, 
but  more  hanlened  than  himseIC  Mrs. 
Wilson  saw  them  ascend  the  steps  of 
the  mansion,  and  her  already  anxious 
heart  stood  still  in  its  ereat  forebod- 
ings for  the  loved  one.  Not  a  thought 
of  the  reality  buret  upon  her  — she  hid 
never  dreamed  that  he  could  fall,  and 
the  cold  fingers  of  fear  clutched  at  her 
^  very  soul,  and  she  stood  like  a  statue, 
unable  to  speak  or  move. 

The  bell  summoned  the  domestics, 
and  he  was  brought  in  and  laid  upon 
the  very  pillow  where  she  had  wept 
out  her  repentant  tears,  and  still  she 
stood,  gazing  with  a  stony  look  upon 
the  intruders,  unable  to  break  the  si- 
lence, which  had  grown  to  be  agony 
itself.  The  knowledge  of  the  men 
who  brought  him  home,  told  her  the 
dreadfiil  cause  of  her  husband's  help- 
lessness, and  by  degrees  her  power  of 
action  returned,  ana  she  knelt  by  his 
side  in  that  bitterest  of  all  the  ffriefe  a 
woman's  heart  can  beair,  and  u^|[ed 
him  to  tell  her  if  her  own  words  had 
sent  him  out  on  the  that  stormy  night, 
to  forget  his  unhappiness  in  the  wine 
cup.  Laivuage  which  had  never 
soiled  his  lips  before,  and  which  had 
been  rung  in  his  half<deadened  ear 
during  the  evening,  replied  to  her  be- 
seeching tones,  and  turned  her  very 
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beart  to  lead.  She  spoke  not  another 
word,  but  gave  one  look  to  the  pol- 
kted  shrine  on  which  she  had  bestowed 
her  jonng  warm  heart,  and  left  him, 
hoping  never  to  look  upon  his  face 
again.  Her  prond  willful  spirit  had 
dambered  in  the  sunshine  of  prosper- 
ity, and  now  rose  a  hew  element  in 
b^  nature,  and  controlled  her  everj 
thought  and  action. 

Sm  went  to  her  chamber,  and  with 
the  coolness    of   every-day  life,  she 
penned  her  husband  a  note  of  adieu. 
She  told  him  how  she  had  waited  his 
coming,  and  what  thoughts  and  recon- 
ciliations had  filled  her  eager  soul. 
She  told  him  of  her  grief  at  his  condi- 
tion, but  said  the  altar  on  which  her 
love  had  lain  was  crushed,  and  hence- 
forth they  were  to  be  separated  — 
leparated  forever !    She  should  go  to 
hit  Either,  and  make  amends  by  en- 
deavors to   be  useful,  for  the  vanity 
which  had  filled  up  the  years  they  had 
ipent  together.    She  bade  him  not  seek 
to  recall  her,  for  there  was  no  lingerin; 
love  in  her  heart  for  him.    She  ha< 
loved  an  ideal,  and  supposed  it  embod- 
ied in  him,  but  found  she  was  mistaken . 
%%  still  worshiped  the  ideal,  but  ijk  l 
bore  no  resemblance  to  the  drunkJ^ 
man  she  left  on  the  sofa,  in  the  place 
so  long  her  happy  home. 

Taking  no  part  of  her  elegant 
wardrobe,  only  that  which  was  indis- 

r table,  she  started  by  the  first  train 
her  father's  house.  She  did  not 
care  now  for  what  the  world  said ;  she 
did  not  heed  the  bitterness  which  her 
bosband's  consciousn^  would  bring 
—  she  only  felt  the  stin^  in  her  own 
boiom.  Once  her  soul  would  have 
•pent  its  grief  on  her  husband's  suffer- 
isg,  but  she  had  been  schooled  too 
long  in  the  idea  of  her  own  import- 
tD09,  to  think  of  any  thing  save  her- 
i^  and  the  way  she  could  expiate  the 
BBS  of  folly  which  had  been  hers.  She 
bid  Kttle  of  the  true  Christian  spirit 
ID  her  resolves  for  the  future. 

In  this  defiant  state  of  mind  she 
readied  her  dear  old  home  among  the 
byk,  and  laid  her  burning  brow  and 
teariees  eyes  in  her  mother*s  arms. 


Not  a  word  of  justification  for  herself  or 
husband  escaped  her  lips,  but  the  bare 
stem  truth  sank  down  into  the  aching 
hearts  of  those  whose  happiness  was 
bound  up  in  their  only  child.  The 
good  old  man  sternly  chid  the  course 
she  had  taken,  while  his  spirit  rose  in 
indignation  at  the  man  who  should 
fietll  before  a  tempter  whose  power  the 
holy  man  had  never  felt.  The  sweet 
face  of  the  mother  was  paler  than  the 
muslin  folds  about  her  cheeks,  as  she 
wondered  how  a  Vioman^  and  her  child 
too,  should  know  any  feelings  save  for- 
giveness for  injuries  received  from  any 
one.  She  would  have  sent  her  back 
to  the  man  she  had  deserted  at  the 
first  offense ;  but  the  father  saw  his 
own  spirit  in  the  child,  and  knew  too 
well  that  to  subdue  her,  she  must  be 
conscious  of  the  evil  she  had  done. 

Days  passed,  and  a  burning  fever 
kept  her  in  blissful  unconsciousness  of 
her  miserable  condition.  At  first,  Mr. 
Philips  determined  to  wait  till  she 
should  recover  before  a  reconciliation 
should  be  attempted, but  the  physicians 
feared  they  might  never  meet  if  the 
summons  for  the  absent  husband  was 
longer  delayed. 

We  will  go  back  to  the  one  we  have 
left  behind.  He  awoke  from  his  deep 
sleep,  and  slowly  a  consciousness  of  the 
past  night  came  over  him,  and  strong 
self-accusations  rose  in  his  heart  as  he 
thought  of  his  wife  alone  in  her  chamber. 
He  supposed  she  was  perfectly  oblivi- 
ous of  bis  condition,  and  in  his  returning 
manliness  he  resolved  to  tell  her  all, 
and  seek  in  her  afifection  strength 
against  a  future  temptation.  Besides 
he  had  heard  of  a  great  rise  in  the 
stock  in  which  he  had  invested,  and 
fslt  annoyed  that  he  had  in  one  thing 
refused  to  gratify  his  wile's  every  de- 
sire. He  saw  her  once  more  as  he 
won  her  from  her  quiet  home,  and  felt 
that  she  deserved  all  and  more  than 
he  oould  bestow  as  a  recompense  for 
beautifying  his  home  with  her  loveli- 
ness. 

He  rose  and  sought  their  chamber 
to  find  it  empty!  How  his  heart  beat 
with   apprehension  as  he  drew  aside 
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the  corUma  and  hwad  ne  si 
figure.  The  note  Uj  upon  tk% 
and  h\a  eyea  bimied^  and  his  head  and 
byeart  thcobbed,  till  he  could  scareely 
read  those  lines  in  which  not  a  trem- 
ble of  the  hand  was  visible. 

A  thousand  thoughts  hurried  through 
and  through  his  bsain,  of  CFery  possible 
way  of  taking  the  great  weight  off  hia 
heart.  Remorse  for  his  fall,  and  his 
unkindness  to  her,  who  till  Uiat  even- 
ing had  Dcver  spoken  a  harsh  word  to 
him,  and  above  it  all,  the  huge  spec* 
ter,  ''the  world's  opinion"  rose  to 
Qonfront  him.  He  started  out,  and 
met  upon  tha  pavoodent  one  of  the 
Kery  men  who  bore^  him  home  the 
evening  befbrCi  He  w^s  waiting,  no 
doubt,  to  poison  his  heart  against  the 
woman  who  was  so  dear  to  him. 

**  Good  -  morning,  Wilson  I  You 
were  top-heavy  last  night  I  was  de- 
lighted with  the  cool  way  your  pretty 
Wife  took  the  afiair,  after  being  thje 
cause  of  your  frolic." 

'*  She  the  cause  of  my  silly  spree  f " 
Wilson  returned  indignantly.  ^  What 
do  you  mean,  sir  ?  ^ 

**  Mean  ?  why,  you  told  us  all  about 
it  last  night  at  Uie  club,  carpet,  and 
all.  $he  stood  without  moving  a  mus- 
cle, or  fixing  the  pillow  for  you*  You 
are  a  sly  fellow,  to  have  her  so  used 
to  it,  and  we  know  nothing  about  it 
Oood-morning  1 " 

Wilson  stood  petrified  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, at  the  idea  that  his  wife's  pure 
name  should  have  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  over  the  wine  at  midnight, 
and  he  the  one  to  expose  the  secrets 
of  their  sacred  hearthstone.  He  knew 
his  wife  would  hear  it,  and  there  was 
no  possibility  of  a  reconciliation. 

More  than  half-crazed,  he  went  to 
his  office,  and  finding  a  man  in  waiting 
who  wished  to  make  him  an  offer  for 
his  recent  investments,  he  sold  all  his 
interest  at  the  high  rate  of  the  day, 
and  resolved  to  go  somewhere  —  any- 
where to  forget  the  ruin  of  his  happi- 
ness. 

He  found  during  the  settlement  of 
his  affairs,  that  the  world  was  wiser 
than  himself — that  they  had  passed 


their  judgment  on  his  affairs,  and  de- 
cided that  his  wife's  extravagance  bad 
driven  him  to  secret  indulgence  of 
strong  drink,  that  ^e  had  left  him  iat 
this  vice.  They  said  he  had  sold  out 
his  investments  to  meet  demands  at  a 
time,  when  if  he  could  have  delayed  a 
little,  he  would  have  made  a  vast  sora 
of  money.  Woman's  love  of  dress 
and  show  had  driven  him  to  ruin  him- 
self, and  prevented  his  making  a 
^lendid  fortune.  She  was  nothing 
but  a  country  minister's  daughter  after 
allt  but  suck  people  are  the  most  un- 
reasonable in  the  world.  Everybody 
except  the  husband  condemned  her, 
particulariy  those  who  had  oftenest 
been  feasted  and  exhibited  at  bar  ex- 
pense. 

A  few  days  of  heartache,  and  re- 
sentment to  those  who  offered  him 
sympathy,  and  said  what  a  generous 
fellow  he  was  to  take  the  blame  upon 
himself,  when  everybody  knew  how  it 
was,  passed  away,  when  the  summons 
came  for  him  to  hasten  to  his  wi&^  if 
he  wished  to  see  her  alive. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  paint  the 
scene  as  he  entered  the  little  chamber 
^Ipm  which  he  had  led  her  a  bride 
Plpars  before,  and  listen  to  the  delirious 
calls  of  the  poor  creature,  wifii  her 
golden  curls  shorn  away,  and  the 
peachy  bloom  of  her  skin  changed  to  a 
glossy  purple  and  white,  of  fever.  She 
gave  him  no  look  or  word,  but  mar- 
mured  of  the  days  when  he  first  knew 
her,  and  then  shuddered,  and  said  she 
had  been  dreaming  of  iust  such  a  scene 
as  the  last  evening  with  her  husband. 

Days  passed,  and  he  with  a  womanly 
tenderness  sat  by  her  bedside,  and 
nursed  the  suffering  woman  as  if  her 
decision  had  not  parted  them.  Life 
and  reason  seemed  coming  back  to 
her,  and  old  Mr.  Philips  wished  Mr. 
Wilson  to  absent  himself,  lest  seeing 
him  should  bring  back  the  first  cause 
of  the  illness.  Hard  as  was  the  de- 
mand, he  knew  it  to  be  right,  and 
watched  in  an  outer  room  to  get  a 

glance  within,  whenever  the  door  of 
er  room  was  f^« 
After  her  reason  was  restored,  and 
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evMj  hope  of  hep  Fesioratioo  iaddged, 
her  fiither  brought  in;  m  paper  iit  which 
iN»  AH  adbouBt  of  the  ftilure  of  the 
entire  scheme  in  which  her  hu&band 
had  80  largely  invested. 

''Thank  God!"  waa  tke,  eselam&- 
tion;  "George  and  I  may  yet  be 
happy.  I  have  looked  back  from  the 
?ery  brink  of  the  Dark  River,  and 
leen  the  mere  tissue  which  held  our 
fiMrmer  hai>pine8B,  and  wonder  it  con- 
tinued so  long.  He  is  a  noble-hearted 
man,  and  sinned  but  once,  and  I  —  I 
foigavey  not  as  I  would  be  forgiven* 
Kow  he  is  poor,  and  I  can  labor  for 
him,  and  he  for  me,  and  we  shall  be 
happy.  Had  he  known  my  illness, 
he  would  have  been  by  my  side  long 
ago.  Dear  George,  none  are  perfect ! 
tndyour  poor  Pet  least  of  all.*' 

When  her  mother  told  her  of  the 
days  and  nights  he  sat  by  her  bedside, 
iod  bathed  her  burning  brow,  the 
tears  of  tender  affiootion  which  had 
heen  dry  durine  her  life  of  fashionable 
forgetfulness  of  the  holiest  emotions 
of  our  natures,  came  forth  fresh  from 
s  purer  fountain  than  those  she  wept 
upon  the  pillow  in  the  splendid  home 
in  the  great  city. 

What  a  meeting  between  two 


TO  MRa.  C.  P.  WRIGHT. 

DiATH  is  the  oommon  &t6  of  all  upon  this 

mundane  sphere; 
0*eff  some  loved  form,  o^er  some  eotd  day, 

who  hath  not  shed  a  tear  ? 
What  mother  but  bath  some  time  irept^  and 

moaned  in  accents  wUd, 
As  God's  hand  beckoned  from  the  sky  and 

called  her  predoos  chikl  ? 
What  fuber,  but  in  manhood  strong,  or  in 

advancing  ase, 
Hath  seen  the  cruel  spoiler's  band,  a  fearful 

warfare  wage 
Against  the  treasures  of  bis  heart  -^  the  dear 

ones  Ood  hath  giren, 
And  one  by  one,  go  up  to  join  the  btood^ 

washed  throng  in  heaven  f 
Tell  me  of  one  who  hath  not  wept  o'er  some 

loved  one  in  sorrow, 
And  I  will  sable  robes  preparey  for  he  may 

weep  to-morrow ; 
For  Death  is  looking  round  his  home,  his  stay 

perchance  is  brief. 
But  ere  he  leaves,  that  joyous  beSrt  shall  be 

immersed  in  griet 
For  neither  home,  nor  heart,  olor  life^  was 

ever  free  from  death, 
O'er  earth's  bright  hemes  he  ever  breathes 

his  pestilential  breath ; 
And  leaf;  and  shrub,  and  cherished  flower  fall 

'neath  his  mighty  tread, 
And  all  the  soul  caUabeautafuieleep  with  the 

silent  dead. 
Who  but  hath  seen  death's  tHiaAow  diut  the 


^^^       brightness  of  his  life  — 
for«f^^  but  hath  seen  life's  horiaon  with  dOuds 

5!!*?^.^",!?.!^  ^f*  ^  '^^}}  "^*  <i«wribe]p^one  I  ""j^h^Z  we^  and  aU  have  mourned 


nor  how  little  pleasure  it  gave  her  to 
know  that  they  were  not  poor,  but 
■till  had  the  same  temptations  to 
meet  as  before. 

George  Wilson  knew  who  was 
tempted,  and  who  was  the  tempter, 
in  the  onlj  dark  passage  in  their 
lives ;  and  when  the  world  judges 
others  as  it  did  his  own  wife  and 
himsdf;  he  saya^  "Man  begins  by 
offering  gifts,  which  are  to  be  prized 
for  their  value,  more  than  the  love 
which  prompted  their  offering;  and 
then  when  she  learns  new  wants,  he 
toms  upon  her  the  world's  decision, 
that  the  fault  must  be  with  the  woman, 
ttd  never  asks  was  it  *  He,  or  She ? '" 


FoBTun  kaocks  once,  at  least,  at 
«^6cy  man's  door.» 

VOL.  nf  2. 


to  see  the  spoiler's  form 
Mantling  the  life's  sweet  suashine,  with  tem- 
pest and  with  storm. 
AU  are  mourning  then  in  saohiess,  all  have 

shed  the  bitter  tear, 
Then  we  '11  mmgle  grieHi  togetiier  as  we  stand 

around  the  bier, 
And  one  loud  wail  of  anguich  shall  express 

our  common  grief, 
Though  the  tears  and  bitter  weeping  bring 

the  soul  but  poor  reUet 
I  am  called  to  sing  a  requiem  o'er  the  cold 

and  silent  tomb, 
Of  one  who,  in  life's  springtfane  was  called 

firom  earthly  bloom ; 
To  weave  a  la j  of  sadness,  to  repeat  the 

mournful  strain 
That  shall  stir  the  founts  of  feeling  in  the 

saddened  heart  again. 
Oh  I  why  was  I  a  minstrel  but  to  siag  the 

saddened  song, 
To  tell  of  earthly  sorrows,  and  the  diige^Uke 

sound  prolong  ? 
Oh!   rhy  was  I  a  minstrel  but  to  fill  the 

mighty,  deep, 
O'erwhelming  tide  of  sorrow  —  but  to  weep 

when  others  weep  ? 
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Whj  can  my  powers  of  minstr^  to  stir  the 

floodB  again, 
That  hare  swept  in  such  wild'fbry  o'er  the 

heart,  the  mind,  the  brain  ? 
Why  call  me  not  to  minele  strains  of  friend- 
ship sweet  with  thine, 
And  for  the  brow  of  lovely  youth  a  rosebud 

garland  twine  f 
For  I  would  rather  sing  of  life,  of  summer 

flowers  that  bloom, 
Than  tell  the  tale  of  saddened  death — of 

anguish  'round  the  tomb. 
Yes  I  rather  would  I  sing  of  life,  of  those 

sweet  kindred  ties 
That  bind  our  souls  together  here  —  that 

break  when  lored  ones  die. 
But  I  must  sfaig,  tho*  sad  the  song,  of  youdi 

in  early  bloom 
Gut  down  in  morning  freshness — consigned 

to  the  chilling  tomb. 
Of  one,  a  mother's  pride ;  a  loved,  a  pre- 
cious chUd, 
A  son — how  oft  in  days  gone  by  she  looked 

on  him  and  smiled ! 
And  when  the  dreadful  fever  came  and  burned 

his  tender  brain, 
Oonsumed  the  life-blood  in  his  veins,  and 

racked  his  form  with  pain, 
That  mother  watched  beside  his  bed  in  ago- 
nizing grie^ 
And  prayed  as  only  she  could  pray,  that 

Heaven  would  send  relief 
God  heard  that  prayer  —  an  angel  came  — 

then  ceased  the  raping  pam. 
But  on  her  William's  livmg  face  she  never 

looked  again. 
For  Death  had  come  in  angel  form  and  wooM 

her  boy  on  high, 
And  with  his  youthful  apixit  passed  the  por- 
tals of  the  sky. 
"Have  pity  on  me,  Oh  my  friends  1  have 

pity  I  "  then  she  cried, 
**For  God  hath  surely  touched  me  now,  or 

WiUiam  had  not  died!** 
Griefs  frenzy  seized  upon  her  mind,  she  sank 

beneath  its  powers. 
And  poet's  pen  can  never  pahit  the  darkness 

of  those  hours. 
We  laid  him  hi  his  grave  to  rest  beneath  the 

valley's  clod, 
EDs  body  sleeps  in  quiet  there,  his  spirit  is 

with  God. 
Fain  would  I  offer  comfort  now  to  that  lone 

mother's  heart. 
And  bring  the  offering  alone,  which  kindness 

can  impart. 
I*d  say  that  death  is  but  a  sleep —  the  pas- 
sage to  the  skies. 
By  it  we  enter  a  new  lift,  for  spirit  never 

dies; 
It  lives  beyond  the  dreaded  tomb,  fteed  from 

de«Sth's  cruel  powers. 
Which  thought  atone,  may  comfort  ytu  in 

all  your  lonely  hours. 
I  know  that  words  seem  idle  now,  that  o*er 

your  troubled  mhid 


The  waves  of  bitter  sorrow  roll — you  can  not 

feel  resigned ; 
And  minstrel's  lays,  however  kindf  howefer 

sweet  his  strain. 
But  stir  the  floods  of  anguish  deep,  move  but 

to  tears  again. 
Well  weep  you  may,  for  Jesoa  wept  hi  the 

lone  garden,  idiere 
He  knelt  at   midnight's  lonely  hour,  and 

breathed  the  fervent  prayer ; 
And  He,  who  in  Gethsemann  breathed  oat 

his  siffhs  and  fears. 
Shall-  come,  lone  mother,  each  sad  hour  to 

wipe  away  your  tears. 
We  all  are  mourners  —  death  has  come  in 

bitterness  to  all. 
And  o*er  our  hopes,  our  homes,  our  hearti, 

has  thrown  the  ftineral  pall ; 
Well  mingle  then  our  flowing  tears,  and 

make  our  common  grie^ 
And  dream  that  when  life's  storms  are  o'er, 

we  11  find  in  heaven  relief! 

H. . . . . 
BuwwALO,  March  24, 1857. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

Thk  beautiful : 
Breathing  Spring  so  soft  and  ndld, 
Wreathing  nature  with  a  smile ; 
Peepine  buds  on  fiury  stems. 
Nature^  ftiirest,  sweetest  gems ; 
Hills  and  vales  of  verdant  green, 
Blooming  trees,  and  skies  serene. 

The  beautiful: 
Summer  flowers,  rich  and  gay, 
Droopmg  'neath  the  golden  ray; 
Dancing  rills,  and  cooling  shades, 
Forests  dark,  and  winding  glades ; 
Shadowy  prospects  from  the  mount; 
Nature's  peariy,  glittering  fount. 

The  beautiful: 
Autumn  fruits  of  tempting  cast, 
Autumn's  pleasures  flitting  past; 
Nature's  robe  of  varied  hue, 
Teachins  lessons  ever  true ; 
Fading  flowers,  sighing  wind, 
Solenm  beauty  ever  bring. 

The  beautiful : 
Winter  wreathed  in  snowy  white ; 
Evening's  fairy,  sweet  moonlight ; 
Fireside  books,  and  social  band 
Grouped  around  the  dear  old  stand; 
Cheerful  voices  joined  to  raise 
Tuneful  hymns  to  heavenly  praise. 

The  beautiful: 
Closing  scene  at  set  of  sun. 
Life's  great  work  now  nobly  done; 
Faith  with  clear  and  upwani  ray, 
Pointing  to  the  perfect  day ; 
Calmly  sinking  down  to  rest. 
Ever  tranquil,  ever  blest ! 
AprU  26, 1867.  Knu. 
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•*  And  Ood  who  bean, 
llirov^  aanplui'  songa,  the  soimd  of  tean.*' 

**VrO  more  frolics  to-night,  Bertie; 

11 V  A^^  'b  90  tired.  It's  quite  time 
tlioee  mischieTOus  eyes  were  shut  with 
sleep." 

And,  undaspiDg  the  grasp  of  the 
roBjr,  baby-hands  in  her  tumbled  curls, 
Agnes  Leigh  sank  into  a  great  arm- 
duir ;  while  the  bov,  still  clinging  to 
her,  laid  the  soft  bloom  of  his  cheek 
doM  to  hers. 

Softly  rocking  to  and  fro,  the  sun- 
•hise  in  her  heart  stealing  out  in  a 
pescefdl  smile  upon  her  face,  there,  in 
that  home  so  guarded  by  love,  comfort, 
and  luxury,  with  no  ungratified  de- 
are,  did  any  shadow  of  coming  dark- 
Dsn  cross  the  vision  of  the  dreaming 
girl?  No;  her  thoughts  wandered 
backward  through  the  pleasant  ways 
Wlife  had  been  led  into;  and  forward 
with  a  hopeful,  joyous  confidence  in 
tliat  future,  to  her  expectant  hope  over- 
hang with  no  clouds  too  heavy  for 
their  relieving  rain — no  burdens  heav- 
ier than  the  light  and  precious  weight 
in  her  arms. 

Grief  had  not  yet  come,  testing  the 
sweet,  grateful  confidence  which  sought 
the  Father  with  its  daily  and  nightly 
thmkflgiving,  and,  in  the  unbroken 
home,  the  graces  of  a  pure,  true,  and 
lofing  spirit  had  won  her  a  charmed 
plioe.  The  flower  had  been  nurtured 
bv  the  sunlight  into  fragrant  bloom. 
How  would  the  desolating  midnight 
leave  it! 

As  her  dreams  led  her  through  their 
pleasant  maze,  a  chaise  drove  quickly 
to  the  house  and  stopped.  She  rose 
88  the  front  door  flung  back,  admitted 
her  &ther,  just  come  from  business  in 
the  neighboring  city.  He  looked  care- 
worn and  troubled ;  and,  though  little 
B«rtie  welcomed  him  with  his  most 
aager,  dancing  smiles,  he  hardly  spoke, 
ha(  refused  Uie  ofiered  baby-embrace 
with  — ^  Not  now,  Bertie,  boy ;  papa's 
head  aohes,^  and  passed  up  stairs  into 
hit  wife's  room ;  while  Agnes,  follow- 
ing, carried  the  baby,  quite  grave  from 
hii  expected  repulse. 


In  her  spacious  chamber,  pacing  to 
and  firo,  they  found  Mrs.  Leigh.  Few 
days  of  the  last  year  but  had  fbund 
her  an  invalid,  though  patient  pris- 
oner, in  this  room.  She  received  her 
husband  with  her  usual  cheerful,  affec- 
tionate manner,  though  his  abstraction 
and  gloom  attracted  her  notice  at 
once. 

She  endeavored,  with  delicate  tact, 
to  cheer  away  this  despondency,  and 
discover  the  cause;  but  a  headache 
was  pleaded  as  excuse ;  and,  after  Ag- 
nes had  poured  his  tea,  he  went  imme- 
diately to  the  library,  saying  he  must 
work  till  bed-time ;  and  through  the 
door,  which  he  had  left  ajar,  she  heard 
his  impatient  walking  to  and  fro  and 
muttered  exclamations. 

^*'  Agnes,  what  can  trouble  your  fa- 
ther so  ? "  said  her  mother,  as  she  en- 
tered Mrs.  Leigh's  chamber.  *'  There 
must  be  some  trouble  at  the  bank,  I 
think;  or,  perhaps  some  speculation 
has  gone  wrong.^ 

But  Agnes  could  throw  no  light  on 
the  matter.  After  seeing  little  Her- 
bert quietly  asleep  in  his  crib,  she 
opened  a  volume  on  the  table,  and 
read  to  her  mother  till  after  mid- 
night, and  then  stole  down  to  her  fa- 
ther. 

"I  can't  fix  it  I  It's  of  no  use ! " 
he  exclaimed.  But,  starting  back 
when  Agnes  laid  her  arm  al^ut  his 
neck,  he  said,  quickly,  "Don't  disturb 
me,  child !  Qo  to  bed  I  There 's  not 
much  sleep  for  me."  And  then,  notic- 
ing the  shadow  his  words  had  throvfn 
over  her  face,  he  drew  her  toward  him, 
and  said,  kissing  her,  "  You  must  n't 
think  of  what  I  say,  I  am  so  perplexed 
and  troubled  now.  Do  n't  wait  for  me 
to  retire^  Qood-night,  dear !  God 
bless  you ! " 

Till  the  moming|came  he  sat  there,  * 
and  then  flung  himself  upon  his  uneaf^y 
pillow ;  and,  m  the  restless  sleep  that 
followed,  his  dreams  were  all  of  trouble 
and  danger. 

As  A^es  bade  him  ^Good-morn- 
ing "at  we  gate,  a  gentleman  detained 
him.  J 

"  Matters  must  be  lookea  into  at  the 
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bank,  Mn  Leigh  today,"  he  said, 
somewhat  stermj.  *^  I  oame  to  say  I 
would  be  there  to-morrow  to  see  how 
matters  stand.'' 

Her  father's  white  fisce,  as  he  an- 
swered, haunted  her  all  day.  Mrs. 
Leigh  was  unusually  anxious,  and 
longed  for  evening  to  come  to  cheer 
and  advise  her  husband.  But,  at 
noon,  a  note  arrived,  saying  he  should 
not  be  with  them  at  night,  and  bidding 
them  not  to  be  anxious  about  him. 

As  evening  drew  on,  the  heavy 
elonds  annoniiced  an  approaching 
storm.  As  a  fisint  flash  ot  lightning 
broke  through  the  darkened  sky,  Mrs. 
Leigh  said,  nervously,  **How  I  wish 
your  father  was  here  —  he  will  be  so 
lonely  in  the  storm  1  If  I  could  onltf 
convince  him  how  useless  these  specu- 
lations are — how  content  we  are  with 
what  we  have  1 " 

As  she  spoke,  a  vivid  flash  crossed 
her  face;  and,  starting  quickly  firom 
the  window,  she  sank  down,  pale  and 
terrified.  But  Agnes  still  lingered 
with  intense  pleasure  watching  the 
lightning  as  it  rifted  asunder  the 
masses  of  cloud,  and  the  crash  of  the 
following  thunder.  One  moment,  the 
sky  seemed  all  aflame,  and  she  saw 
her  mother's  white  face,  and  the  shaft 
that  cut  asunder  a  great  oak  beneath 
the  window,  and  struck  it  groaning  to 
the  earth;  the  next,  in  the  sudden 
darkness,  she  heard  her  mother's  cry 
of  terror.  Hastily  springing  to  her 
side,  in  the  quiet  that  ensued,  she 
thought  she  heard  a- footstep  in  the 
hall ;  but,  occupied  in  doing  for  her 
mother,  she  did  not  go  down,  and, 
hearing  nothing  more,  concluded  she 
had  been  mistaken. 

As  the  night  wore  away,  the  violence 
of  the  storm  subsided ;  and,  after  she 
•had  left  her  mothe§ quietly  sleeping, 
she  went  to  her  own  room.  She 
passed  the  crib  where  little  Bertie  lay 
m  all  the  unconscious,  rosy  grace  of 
sleep.  As  she  bent  over  him,  the  lit- 
tle lip  quivered,  and  beneath  the  shin- 
ing lash  a  tear  stole.  Some  sorrowful 
thought  was  fiaingling  with  his  baby- 
dreams  ;  or  perhaps  the  scene  of  the 


rejected  embrace  retmmed.  The  tears 
gathered  in  her  own  eyes  as  ibe 
pressed  her  noiseless  kiss  upon  his 
mouth;  and  then,  leaving  the  door 
ajar,  she  passed  to  her  own  room. 
But  a  strange  and  feverish  fear,  tlut 
had  no  name,  vague  and  misty,  hsastal 
her  disturbed  slumber.  Once  she  fsn- 
cied  she  heard  her  mother's  voice,  snd 
stole  quickly  beside  her*  But  no ;  bIis 
lay  in  a  refreshing  sleep.  Going  back, 
she  lighted  a  candle,  and  tried  ts 
read;  but  that  only  increased  her 
unrest 

At  last  the  faint  light  of  roormnr 
came  in  at  the  eastern  window ;  nA, 
hastily  dressing,  she  stole  out  for  a 
•  walk.  In  the  cool  of  the  early  dsy, 
she  grew  refreshed ;  though  the  phan- 
tom that  had  haunted  her  disturbed 
sleep  followed  her  still.  Down  through 
the  lane ;  across  the  tiny  bridge  that 
spanned  the  tripping  brook;  then, 
pausing  upon  a  bight  that  overlooked 
the  town,  her  nght  was  arrested  by 
the  breaking  glory  in  the  east,  clc;id 
after  cloud  receding  before  Uie  ap- 
proaching monarch  of  the  light 

As  she  stood  watching  the  breakiBg 
splendor,  a  voice  behind  her  called 
her  name. 

"^  Good-morning,  Miss  Aggie  I  I  did 
not  think  of  meeting  you  so  early." 

And,  turning,  she  flrceeted  with  cor- 
dial pleasure  their  beloved  minister 
and  friend,  Mr.  Clifford,  a  man  of  rare 
gifts  of  intellect,  with  a  character 
whose  unimpeachable  truth,  purity, 
and  dignity  were  a  living  sermon ;  wiUi 
the  unaffected  simplicity  of  words  sad 
manner  that  discover  true  greatness  of 
mind  and  heart,  his  fervent  eloquence 
was  most  fitly  clothed  ;  a  man  whose 
courageous  independence  won  him  the 
very  popularity  he  would  have  so 
scorned  to  seek ;  whose  principles  of 
right,  immutable  and  fixed,  were  yet 
crowned  with  the  charity  which  counts 
itself  **•  not  bo  absolute  in  goodness," 
but  that  it  may  stoop  to  aid  and 
pity  the  tempted  and  erring,  with 
the  humility  which  brings  every  rio- 
tory  for  good  to  the  feet  of  the  risen 
Redeemer. 
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He  said  ho  had  oome  out  for  a  little 
hreadiiiig4ime  before  his  waiting  labor 
dumed  him;  and  that  he  intended, 
BOW  they  had  met,  to  so  back  with 
her  to  borrow  a  volume  Trom  their  li- 
brary he  wbhed  to  refer  to.  She  smiled 
anent,  adding  aa  argent  invitatioh  to 
break&st ;  bat  he  refused,  on  the  plea 
of  an  anwritten  lecture ;  adding,  with  a 
smile,  that  Mrs.  Clifford  would  suppose 
he  had  been  spirited  away,  as  he  had 
left  her  before  she  awoke.  Lingering, 
and  looking  back  at  the  flushed  east, 
that  flong  its  rosy  light  over  the  wak- 
itig  earth,  the  daylight  advanced  with 
tfa«m.    As  they  crossed  the  orchard- 

Cath  to  the  boose,  the  usual  morning 
asUe   and    stir  were  visible  within- 
doors. 

FKnging  open  the  hall-door,  and 
leaving  Mr.  Clifford  engaged  with  an 
old  painting  in  the  drawing-room,  Ag- 
nes started  for  the  library  for  the  book 
he  wished.  The  door,  w  hich  was  never 
lodced,  was  now  tightly  fastened.  Go- 
ing up  stairs,  she  inquired  for  the  key, 
but  no  one  had  locked  it.  Quite 
alarmed,  Mrs.  Leigh  ordered  the  door 
to  be  broken  open.  As  it  flung  back, 
sbe  heard  a  smothered  groan — a  fall  — 
the  exclamations  of  horror  that  fol- 
k>wed  I  Hastily  descending  the  stairs, 
she  saw  the  insensible  form  of  her 
daughter  borne  from  the  library. 
Pressing  forward  with  a  desperate 
haste,  she  entered  the  room  before  the 
detaining  hand  of  the  minister  could 
resch  her.  Blood  !  blood !  How  the 
air  reddened  with  the  blood  of  the  sui- 
cide, driven  by  dishonor  to  this  daring 
erime !  How  upon  every  heart  smote 
the  sight  of  the  ghastly  corpse,  that  lay 
bereft  of  all  the  dignity  of  manhood ! — 
s  mute  acknowledgement  of  the  cow- 
ardice that  dares  to  leap  into  the  pres- 
ence of  iufinite  Purity,  with  the  sin 
Mained  soul  it  dare  not  reveal  to  erring 
humanity. 

They  bore  her  away,  and  conscious- 
ness returned,  but  not  the  reason,  sent 
aetray  and  shattered  by  the  blow ;  and 
for  days  she  lay  quiet,  without  any 
thing  but  the  restless  glitter  of  her  eyes 
ginng  sign  of  life;  and  then  the  wait- 


ing angels  bore  away  the  stricken 
spirit,  but  not  before  an  hour  when  the 
clouded  mind  awoke,  clear  and  intelli- 
gent ;  and  calling  Agnes  to  her  in  that 
solemn  time,  she  gave  her  the  sacred 
gift  of  her  baby-boy. 

For  several  days  after  her  father*! 
riEish  death,  Agnes  had  dwelt  in  a  fear- 
M  nightmare,  haunted  all  the  time  by 
that  upturned  face  in  all  its  rigid 
ghastliness.  But  at  last  her  mother's 
danger  roused  her  from  the  stupor,  and 
nnweariedly  she  watched  beside  her 
till  the  death-shadow  lay  upon  the  se- 
rene face. 

When  the  grave  had  received  her, 
and  there  were  no  more  affairs  for  anx- 
ious tenderness  to  busy  itself  with,  no 
more  suspense  to  keep  the  mind  unnat- 
urally awake,  the  icy  weight  returned 
again,  and  fell  upon  her  heart  with  be- 
numbing force.  No  tears  came  to  re- 
lieve or  lift  it ;  and  the  settled  despair 
and  murmuring  quiet  were  more  terri- 
ble to  see  than  the  most  passionate 
gnei  Even  little  Bertie  could  not  at- 
tract her  notice ;  and,  seeking  and  ao- 
cepting  no  consolation,  a  desolating 
night  fell  over  her.  In  its  gloom  of 
dreadful  doubt  and  recklessness,  it 
wrapped  her  till  escape  seemed  impos- 
sible. 

Though  the  Cliffords  were  constant 
in  their  delicate  and  judicions  kindness, 
and  though,  constantly  with  her,  the 
minister  tried  to  interest  and  comfort 
her  with  holy  peace,  there  was  no 
change.  Concealing  ft-om  her  his  in- 
tense pain,  he  did  not  weary  her  with 
advice,  but  by  earnest  praying  that 
God  would  bring  a  revulsion  in  his  own 
good  time,  trusted  all  to  biro. 

All  that  Mr.  Leigh  had  accumulated 
went  to  wreck.  The  immense  specu- 
lation in  which  the  last  dishonorable 
venture  had  gone  swallowed  all. 
When  his  brother  came  to  break  the 
news  to  Agnes,  he  might  have  spared 
himself  the  trouble  to  choose  his  words 
so  carefully,  for  the  news  was  received 
with  indifferent  coldness.  He  praised 
her  fortitude,  little  imagining^the  dan- 
ger outward  coldness  covered ;  a  man 
punctaal  in  all  outward  things,  a  very 
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Simon,  who  weighed  the  world's  opin- 
ion before  the  thought  of  hearen 
crossed  his  mind. 

She  left  the  home  once  so  precious, 
without  a  tear  or  regret  The  books, 
pictures,  statues,  gardens,  the  piano  she 
had  loved  as  a  friend,  all  that  had  been 
most  beloved,  that  had  ministered  to 
her  love  of  beauty,  were  parted  with 
without  any  emotion. 

"  Oh,  if  any  thing  could  arouse  her, 
even  to  suffer  1"  said  Mr.  Clifford,  as 
he  watched  the  returning  carriage  that 
bore  her  to  her  uncle's  home. 

The  aunt  and  cousins  soon  tired  of 
the  pale,  statue-like  ffirl,  who  seemed 
to  fret  and  sit,  and  think  nothing.  As 
the  months  stole  away,  they  took  little 
pains  to  conceal  their  fatigue;  and 
hints  were  dropped,  intended  to  reach 
her,  but  they  only  fell  on  indifferent 
ears.  In  the  dull  routine  of  life,  noth- 
ing seemed  to  awaken  her,  till  one  day 
little  Bertie  came  sobbing  to  her  from 
some  undeserved  harshness ;  and  then, 
noticing  how  thin  and  wan  he  had 
grown,  the  deadened  feeling  woke  to 
sudden  life.  Clasping  him  m  her  pas- 
sionate embrace,  and  weeping  with  a 
vehemence  that  frightened  him,  the 
long  stifled  grief  found  vent 

"  Bertie,  my  poor  darling,!'  she  said, 
through  her  sobs,  ^l  do  love  you  I  I 
will  protect  you  from  all  the  world  — 
my  boy,  my  baby,  my  precious  one ! " 

Like  a  reproach  arose  the  dying  £ace 
of  her  mother  for  her  long  neglect  of 
him.  The  storm  swept  through  heart 
and  soul,  and  cleared  off  the  unhealthy 
life  of  both.  In  the  interval  of  quiet 
that  ensued,  while  the  fevered  earth  re- 
ceived the  refreshing  rain  that  purified, 
she  knelt  and  prayed.  Then  were  bro- 
ken words  and  exclamations  of  remorse, 
a  broken  but  fervent  plea ;  but  it  wcu 
answered  —  she  felt  it  even  then. 

In  her  awakened  state,  the  slights 
she  had  received,  the  meaning  words 
that  had  meant  to  wound,  returned, 
not  to  accomplish  their  purpose  —  she 
was  even  now  beyond  that — but  to 
rouse  her  to  think  and  act  for  the  fu- 
ture. Thinking  at  once  of  her  best 
friend,  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Clifford : 


**I  know  my  friend  wIH  forgive  my  long 
silence;  for  in  my  hetrt  tb^  has  Wo 
dsrlmess  and  siienoe  to  long.  I  d«r«  hndly 
tell  you  of  the  doubt  that  has  so  long  imprifl- 
oned  my  soul  in  its  sepulcher ;  but  the  Lord^s 
angel  has  rolled  away  the  stone  at  last  On 
that  season  of  midnight  gloom  I  will  not  Ba- 

S^r;  in  the  present  I  must  think  and  act. 
eaven  keep  me  from  thinking  my  way  a 
hard  one !  But  notbins  was  saved  n*om  oar 
hoasehold  wreck ;  and  I  am  unwilling  longer 
to  trespass  where  I  seem  to  have  so  diglit  a 
claim.  Will  you  —  can  yoo  help  me  to  bdp 
myself?  The  education  which  cost  suck  anx- 
ious care  may  now  be  put  to  use.  So  heart- 
stricken  am  I  that  I  could  not  rouse  myself 
to  this,  were  it  not  for  my  little  Bertie,  whose 
health  and  bloom  I  am  most  anxious  to  win 
back.  I  shall  wait  for  your  advice  and  deeide 
upon  it  at  once.  Tou  will  not  forget  my 
kmdest  love  to  Mrs.  Clifford ;  and  believe  me 
always  yours,  aghes." 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Mr. 
Clifford  wrote  at  once,  urging  her  to 
come  to  them  immediatetj,  and  pro- 
posing a  plan  which  he  promised  to 
aid  her  in  carrying  out. 

At  once  communicating  her  intention 
to  her  uncle  and  his  family,  she  coold 
not  but  perceive  the  illy-disguised  satis- 
faction which  accompanied  their  praise 
of  her  '*  commendable  energy."  Mr. 
Leigh  considered  himself  quite  ezone^ 
ated  from  the  blame ;  though^  as  he 
bade  her  farewell,  the  pale,  spiritual 
face  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
strength  and  health  in  his  daughters'; 
and  the  thought  crossed  his  mind,  how 
much  more  able  for  the  strife  for  daily 
bread  were  they  than  the  frail  creature 
whose  strength  came  only  from  £uth 
and  prayer  1 

Mr.  Clifford  was  not  at  home  mhen 
they  arrived;  but  his  wife  welcomed 
them  with  a  cordial  warmth  that  moved 
her  to  tears.  Soon  afterward  he  joined, 
and  greeted  them  with  his  usual  sin- 
cere kindness.  Startled  by  the  change 
that  had  been  wrought  in  the  merry, 
blooming  little  friend  of  the  by-gone 
mbnths,  he  was  yet  glad  the  dregful 
apathy,  over  which  he  so  sorrowed,  had 
gone  entirely.  In  the  cool  twilight 
they  strolled  about  the  grounds,  and 
he  entered  at  once  into  a  discussion  o{ 
her  plans.  Wisely  judging  it  best  that 
the  interest  awakened  in  life  should 
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briag  back  health  and  peace  by  oon- 
•tant  demands  upon  It,  he  did  not  dis- 
eoarage  her  desire  to  ^ter  on  her  life 
of  nsefalness  at  once. 

Id  this  happy  home  she  remained, 
lofing  and  beloved,  the  little  school 
mwing  beyond  her  utmost  wishes. 
Doubly  endeared  to  the  Cliffords  by  the 
graces  of  her  patient  sweetness,  and 
Uie  trials  that  had  disciplined  her  heart 
into  a  submission  and  trust  nothing 
earthly  could  disturb  long,  she  had 
learned  much  of  precious  wisdom  dur- 
ing her  stay  with  them.  About  the 
**  man  of  God  ^  dwelt  a  perpetual  influ- 
ence of  truth  and  peace,  that  charmed 
all  within  his  reach  into  a  purer  and 
loftier  life.  It  was  with  sincere  regret 
they  parted,  when  the  Cliffords  took  a 
summer  vacation  to  go  abroad.  They 
separated  on  the  dedi:  of  the  outward 
bound  vessel,  with  promises  to  write 
constantly,  and  meet  again  the  follow- 
ing autumn. 

Little  Bertie  was  rather  feeble  for 
want  of  change  of  air;  so,  for  a  while, 
they  went  to  ue  beautiful  town  of  L. . . , 
that  fiEU^ed  the  sea.  In  the  boy's  rap- 
idly developing  character  she  found  a 
nue  study.  Rich  ly  rewarding  her  pray- 
ers, her  earnest  love  and  care,  witn  his 
ehildish  devotion,  she  found  her  deep- 
est affection  for  him  ;  loving  him  truly, 
sad  seeking  not  to  shield  him  from  the 
pain  of  life,  bat  to  strengthen  and  dis- 
cipline him  to  meet  And  conquer  it; 
tnching  him  to  love  goodness,  not  for 
rewards  or  approbation,  but  for  its 
own  high  and  blessed  sake;  leading 
him,  little  child  as  he  was,  from  the 
broad,  smooth  path  of  selfish  pleasure, 
to  the  narrow  way  of  sacrifice  and  self- 
rennnciation ;  tuning  this  young  harp 
of  God,  not  to  the  world-music  that 
wanes  so  early,  but  stringing  it  to  the 
diviner  airs  and  anthems  of  the  heav- 
enly harmony. 

Already  he  had  caught  her  enthusi- 
astic love  of  beauty ;  and  his  dearest 
joys  were  to  ramble  with  her  through 
the  lanea  and  woods ;  or  to  climb  me 
jagged  rocks  that  fronted  the  sea,  and 
wateh  the  coming  and  disappearing 
•ails  that  glided  on  its  blue  expanse ; 


or  to  go  down  and  battle  with  the  rest- 
less waves  that  flung  their  surging 
waters  over  them,  and  dash  handfuls 
of  the  glittering  drops  upon  each  other ; 
or,  when  the  fresh  gale  favored,  to  sail 
across  to  the  fair  island  that  lay  in  the 
embrace  of  its  blue  waves. 

Night  had  come,  and  pale  with  ag- 
ony, yet  constantly  praying  for  strengui 
to  endure,  Agnes  hung  over  the  little 
couch,  where,  raving  in  the  delirium 
of  fever,  tosses  her  precious  child,  call- 
ing constantl V  for  the  gentle  sister,  who 
never  leaves  him,  but  whose  face  seems 
afar  off  to  his  wandering  mind.  Some 
one  speaks;  it  is  Mr.  Clifford,  come 
back  from  his  summer  tour  strength- 
ened and  refreshed. 

*'  Agnes,  you  must  go  to  rest  now ; 
you  ar^  exhausting  your  strength,  and 
to-morrow  will  be  ill  yourself." 

A  second  time  he  speaks ;  and  then, 
laying  the  little  head  upon  the  coolest 
pillow,  she  unclasps  the  twining  arms 
about  her  neck,  and  crosses  to  the  win- 
dow. 

'*  I  shall  rest  here  quite  as  well,^  she 
says,  in  answer  to  his  reproachful  look 
as  she  sinks  down ;  and  he,  seeing  the 
weariness  of  heart  in  her  face,  that 
nothing  can  refresh  till  this  suspense  is 
past,  does  not  urge  her  further. 

The  wind  sweeps  up  from  the  shore, 
with  a  briny  scent  in  its  freshness.  The 
sea,  which  the  storm  of  a  few  days  ago, 
outside,  lashed  into  fury,  is  unquiet 
still ;  and  its  surging  murmur  comes  to 
her  as  the  waves  approach  in  an  army, 
and  dash  themselves  white  on  the  sandy 
beach.  Down,  fur  along  on  the  coast, 
the  revolving  light  is  slowly  turning 
round  to  guide  the  returning  ships; 
and  over  all  shine  the  stars,  that  glitter 
in  the  deep  blue  above  her.  Those 
stars  —  how  many  of  her  griefs  have 
they  looked  down  upon !  Will  they 
be  silent  witnesses  to  the  greatest  now  f 

Death  may  come,  will  most  likely 
oome,  and  still  those  little  restless 
limbs  into  a  cold  silence,  and  strike 
out  the  fever-radiance  from  those  bril- 
liant cheeks  and  eyes,  and  hush  the 
moan  that  struggles  on  his  lip;  yet 
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Agnet  will  Dot  doubt  the  wise  Prori- 
dence  that  orders  this,  or  rebel  against 
the  decree  that  takes  this  most  treas- 
ured joy  away.  She  has  been  too  long 
the  &ithful  child  of  her  Father  to 
doubt  any  thing  he  sends  is  ^  good ;  '^ 
dwelling  in  too  constant  a  comnsuuioa 
with  him  to  question  his  will  bow. 
She  will  mourn,  thinking  of  BUm  who 
**  wept,"  sanctifying  the  grief  of  tke 
n^oumers  by  his  own  holy  tears ;  but 
her  sorrow  will  not  leave  her  wholly 
desolate  while  thus  trusting  and  lo¥* 

All  the  thoughts  of  her  heart  have 
been  given  to  her  boy.  That  he 
might  grow  to  a  wise,  pure,  and  Urn 
manho^,  she  has  toiled  and  prayed^ 
Every  hope  of  the  future,  its  every 

|>icture,  has  its  beloved  image  in  the 
Qre^ound.  How  mil  she  bear  the 
desolate  silence  that  will  come  when 
his  ringing  laugh  is  not?  How  will 
the  sight  of  other  children  waken 
that  passionate  longing  for  her  lost 
one?  Only  a  little  time  ago,  they 
sported    in  those  restless  waves  to- 

f ether;  but  now  she  will  have  no 
eart  for  those  ocean  frolics.  She  will 
always  miss  that  buoyant  figure  and 
soul-lighted  face. 

Is  Uie  shadow  fallinj^,  even  now,  in 
this  hush  which  has  Uillen  upon  the 
room  f  She  fancies  those  snowy 
clouds,  that  drift  in  such  fantastio 
shapes  across  the  deejp  blue  ovet  her, 
are  a  band  of  descending  angels,  com* 
ing  to  claim  the  child  for  the  heavenly 
mansion.  Is  death  coming  with  its 
downward-floating  wings?  No  I  for 
9e  who  stayed  the  patriarch's  hand  in 
that  hour  of  faith's  severest  trial,  will 
give  her  back  her  own.  This  falling 
silence  is  only  the  healing  and  refresh- 
ing sleep  that  saves.  He  will  wake  to 
recognize  her  face  with  his  wan  smile 
and  feeble  caress.  This  crisis  past,  he 
shall  bless  her  love  once  more. 

The  doctor  comes  in;  and,  as  Mr. 
Clifford  follows  his  earnest  face,  he 
sees  the  hope  in  it  he  dared  not  trust 
himself  to  feel.  When  the  doctor's 
encouraging  words  give  him  the  right, 
he  crosses  with  the  joyful  news  to 


Agnes.  He  does  not  need  to  flpesk ; 
for  the  uplifted,  prayer&l  iisce,  tke 
eager  grasp  of  his  hMd,  tell  her  ay. 
Rolling  away  from  her  mnrit  are  ihe 
clouds  that  threatened  so  long.  What 
a  thanksgiving  is  in  her  heart!  what 
a  song  of  praise  is  her  prayer  1  These 
Cuici^  angels  may  beiEU*  that  upward, 
but  not  the  child  Ood  hae  givea  this 
time. 

The  days  that  bore  in  their  rapid 
fliffht  the  fever  pain,  brought  back 
color  and  strength  to  him  agsie. 
Like  one  who  had  dwelt  half-way 
within  the  heavenly  threshold,  he 
seemed  to  her,  as  she  took  him  to  the 
re^inited  home  they  had  left,  with  a 
strengthened  and  grateful  heart  be- 
ginning her  duties  anew. 

The  minister's  hoary  head  has  be- 
come a  "  crown  of  glory,"  and  his  deeds 
**  still  live."  And  the  years  that  gave 
and  took  so  much,  took  Agnes  Leigh 
from  earth ;  but  the  high-eouled  bc^, 
grown  to  mature  manhood,  is  her 
lasting  memorial.  When  weary  with 
the  business  of  State,  with  the  wrongs 
and  abuses  he  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
erase  from  the  national  honor,  there  is 
nothing  cheers  him  more  than  her  last 
prophetic  words: 

*'  I  know  you  will  seek  to  enthrone 
justice  and  right  where  the.  usurping 

r>wers  of  evils  have  reigned  so  long, 
know  you  will  consecrate  yourself  to 
this  work,  not  from  the  wish  for  per- 
sonal popularity  or  ambition,  but  (or 
the  sake  of  establishing  Christ's  eter- 
nal kingdom  upon  earth,  for  the  vic- 
tory of  right,  to  be  gained  —  for  the 
glory  of  the  ascended  Intercessor." 


Plbasubb  is  comparative,  and  en- 
joyment relative ;  the  Spanish  peasant 
basking  in  the  scorching  sun,  and 
rolling  in  the  dust  of  his  parched  up 
plains,  is  as  happy  as  Uie  French 
shepherd  enjoying  the  bahny  air,  and 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  Languedoo 
or  Provenoe. 
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TWO  RECX)11DS  OF  A  BEREAVED 
MOTHER. 

BT  MBS.  0.  A.  HALBEET, 

THEY  tell  BM  it  is  m  week  sinoe  my 
bleteed  one  left  me  —  four  dajs 
■hioe  my  fkir  boy,  my  pnde,  ray  hope, 
was  bid  in  the  gmve.  They  UA\  me 
to,  for  I  know  -ooL  It  might  be  a 
BODth  —  a  day ;  for  I  remember  only 
Hot  he  was  mtd  •»  not.  A  weary, 
wetry  time  separates  me  from  hope 
tad  hi^piness — a  wretched,  unmeas- 
«red,  intolerable  blank.  Ail  things 
look  miety  and  unsubBtantial !  a  film 
is  en  my  sonl  —  a  thick  benumbing 
•taper  creeps  over  me.  I  wander 
abovt  the  great  vacant  rooms  like  one 
IB  ft  dream.  Familiar  things  loom  up 
hideous  and  distorted;  familiar  frees 
look  shadowy  and  strange.  I  rouse 
myself  with  desperate  courage,  and 
shake  off  the  terrible  nightmare,  but 
it  is  only  to  feel  the  sharpness  of  my 
woe  cutting  like  a  knife  into  the 
depths  of  my  soul.  I  endure  again 
the  affony  of  the  day  which  tore  mv 
btbe  from  my  arms.  I  feel  the  chill 
of  his  passive  icy  hand  —  I  see  death 
settling  on  his  brow  —  the  look  of  pa- 
tisBt  suffering  on  his  lip.  And  now 
his  eye  wanders  searchingly  around  — 
I  know  whom  he  seeks.  Oh!  that 
k>ek !  it  follows,  it  haunts  me  every- 
where—  that  look  of  mingled  doubt, 
nd  faith,  and  love,  and  agony  I  How 
it  smote  me  that  my  darling,  whose 
little  griefs  had  been  rocked  to  rest  on 
my  bosom,  should  find  his  faith  in  a 
mother's  power  Atiling  him  now !  I 
iftw  that  look  iigule  away,  and  one 
more  beautiful  succeed,  but  it  consoles 
me  not.  I  remember  only  that  in  the 
last  anguish  my  love  appealed  to  me 
is  vain. 

I  saw  them  put  his  silken  hair,  and 
compose  his  rounded  limbs,  and  lay 
kim  in  his  coffin,  for  I  would  not  be 
Ud  away.  I  stood  by  while  they  low- 
smd  him  into  his  little  grave,  and 
kwked  down*  on  my  boy  resting  there 
with  a  frightful  calmness.  Once,  for 
a  moment,  an  indeeoribable  sweetness 
ttd  peace  stole  over  me  as  words  of 


Bacred  comfort  were  recited.  Think- 
ing of  it  now,  it  seems  as  if  cool  and 
fr^raat  airs  from  the  Heavenly  €rar- 
dens  then  diffused  theoraelveB  over  my 
withered  heart,  or  as  if  the  good  Lord 
with  his  own  hand  drew  aside  the  vail, 
and  showed  me  my  little  one  among 
the  innumerable  companv  of  redeemed 
childrep,  all  radiant  with  a  golden 
glory,  but  wearing  the  same  beantiAd 
smile  with  which  he  left  us.  Oh,  how 
I  longed  to  clan)  him  in  my  arms  and 
assure  myself  of  his  continued  recog- 
nition. But  he,  the  pnre  one,  looked 
not  down — he  saw  me  not  —  he  gave 
no  dance  or  token  to  his  weepinr 
mother.  Then  I  felt  the  full  angbisE 
of  my  separation ;  I  saw  that  a  gulf 
deeper  l£ao  the  grave  separated  me 
from  my  child  ;  I  saw  that  I  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  him  in  his  present 
blessed  estate.  He  felt  no  want,  no 
longing,  no  void,  and,  shall  I  own  it  t 
I  rolled  against  a  happiness  to  which 
I  was  not  a  party.  Then  the  Divine 
Hand  withdrew,  the  curtain  foil,  and  I 
saw  my  lost  one  no  more. 

Childless  and  a  widow  !  I  sit  alone 
in  my  desolate  chamber.  The  cas*> 
ments  are  fast  closed,  for  I  would  not 
have  even  the  sun  look  familiarly  on 
my  grief.  The  scented  blossoms  will 
send  up  their  odors  from  the  garden, 
but  even  they  are  unpleasing,  for  th^ 
speak  of  life,  and  health,  and  happi- 
ness. They  remind  me  of  those  bright 
mominffs  when  my  Charlie  sat  on  the 
lily  banks,  and  tore  the  gay  flowers  in 
pieces.  The  birds  sang  blithely  in  the 
branches  above,  the  kitten  purred  at 
our  foet,  and  with  uneasy  caress  sought 
to  make  her  presence  welcome,  and 
we  were  happy.  How  pleasant  was  it 
then  to  look  f(^rward  to  the  long  sum- 
mer mornings  when  my  darling  and  I 
should  sit  on  the  soft  turf  under  the 
maples,  and  I  should  fill  his  hands  with 
flowers,  and  listen  to  his  gay  prattle. 
I  shudder  now  to  look  down  lest  I 
should  see  his  little  footprint  in  the 
deserted  walks. 

The  roses,  just  budding  when  my 
Charlie  sickened,  have  opened,  blos- 
somed, and  faded  since,  with  none  to 
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tend  or  gather  them.  The  little  bird^ 
lings  among  the  lilacs,  into  whose  nest 
he  looked  each  day  with  wondering 
delight,  they  too  have  tried  their  wings 
and  fluttered  away. 

All  sights,  all  sounds,  all  times,  all 
places  do  nourish  my  grief.  When  I  lie 
down  to  sleep,  I  miss  soft  breath  by 
my  side,  softer  than  the  dropping  of 
spring  showers,  more  musical  than  the 
murmur  of  summer  brooks.  I  miss 
that  little  sigh,  so  gently  breathed 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  shi^ow  of  the 
future  hung  over  the  babe  in  his 
dreams,  and  filled  him  with  the  burden 
of  a  grief.  With  what  an  unutterable 
pity  and  tenderness  has  that  little  sigh 
filled  me,  and  how  have  I  lonsed  to 
throw  the  true  arms  of  matemfd  love 
around  him  forever  I 

I  miss  him  in  the  morning.  Oh, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  beau- 
tiful as  the  waking  of  a  young  child ! 
How  often  have  I  stolen  softly  to  the 
couch  of  my  babe  to  watch  the  first 
breaking  up  of  quiet  slumber — the 
uneasy  movement — the  baring  of  soft 
fair  limbs  —  the  gentle  strife  between 
sleeping  and  waking  —  the  dreamy 
flutter,  and  the  conscious  opening  of 
the  fringed  lids,  then  the  look  of  pleased, 
curious  wonder  with  which  he  looked 
around,  as  if  each  morning  awoke  him 
to  a  fresh  and  untried  existence.  I 
have  watched  him  as  his  eye  traveled 
slowly  from  object  to  olnect,  pausing 
now  to  notice  the  wave  of  the  curtains 
in  the  morning  breeze,  the  swing  of 
the  pendulum,  and  the  pencil  of  sun- 
light on  the  wall,  till,  resting  at  last 
on  his  mother,  he  gave  an  exultant 
spring,  and  raised  himself  eagerly  to 
her  outstretched  arms. 

I  miss  the  stamp  of  an  impatient 
little  foot  by  my  side,  the  bounding  of 
a  light,  elastic  form  into  my  lap,  the 
patter  of  a  soft  hand  on  my  cheek.  I 
miss  him  at  that  twilight  hour,  when, 
his  little  garments  laid  aside,  he  sprang 
from  my  knee,  a  naked  Grace,  an  in- 
fant Apollo,  whose  limbs,  divinely 
molded,  mocked  all  the  studies  of  the 
artist.  I  shall  no  more  watch  him  as 
with  dancing  foot,  and  pleased  con- 


scious glances  he  takes  his  eveniBg 
romp,  now  receive  him  panting  to  my 
arms,  to  be  sung  to  sleep  with  his  ves- 
per lullaby. 

They  tell  me  I  shall  not  alwavs 
mourn  thus  —  that  Time  will  ease  the 
soreness  of  my  wound,  and  wipe  the 
tears  from  my  eyes.  They  tell  me 
that  after  a  little  we  present  anguiik 
will  subside  into  tender  recollections. 
Miserable  comforters — my  soul  loathsB 
their  cant  consolations.  Think  thej 
that  I  would  purchase  peace  by  ibr- 
getfulness,  or  cease  my  plaint  as  the 
sod  thickens  over  the  grave  of  my 
child?  Oh!  that  I  might  find  a 
Rachel  that  wotUd  not  be  comforted! 
With  her,  weeping,  these  tears  would 
lose  their  saltness,  and  I  should  be  be- 
guiled back  to  peace. 

I  hear  the  merry  voices  of  the  school 
children  just  let  loose  on  the  street. 
That,  too,  reminds  me.  How  often 
have  I  said  to  myself,  **  In  a  few  yean 
my  Charlie  will  be  one  of  such  a 
laughing  group.  I  shall  single  him 
out  from  them  all  —  I  shall  watch  him 
as  he  moves  among  his  companions, 
the  freest,  lightest,  happiest  there.  I 
shall  listen  for  his  bounding  step  on 
the  stair,  and  meet  him  for  our  even- 
ing walk.  I  shall  rest  on  my  old  seat 
in  the  shaded  lane,  while  he  seeks  the 
wood-bird's  nest  in  the  thicket,  and 
chases  the  squirrel  from  his  covert  in 
the  old  wall.  Wearied,  he  will  lie 
down  on  the  grass  at  my  feet,  and  tell 
me  of  his  day's  studies,  his  sports  and 
games,  and  1  shall  watch  the  favoring; 
moment  to  drop  into  his  young  heart 
lessons  of  manliness  and  truth.  I 
shall  teach  him,  too,  the  love  and 
watchftilness  of  nature,  and  occupy 
his  mind  with  pure  thoughts  and 
beautiful  images,  so  that  when  the 
Tempter  comes  he  may  find  it  already 
garnished." 

Thus  have  I  mused  as  I  sat  by  the 
cradle  of  my  babe,  listening  to  the 
music  of  clear  voices  on  the  street, 
and  I  have  loved  and  'blessed  those 
children  for  his  sake.  Then  I  hare 
looked  down  on  the  little  dreamer, 
and  perhaps  a  sigh  would  heave  his 
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bo0om,  and  part  hit  lipa,  but  qaiokly 
a  soft,  Bweet  smile  would  flit  across  his 
iMtores,  and  all  would  subside  AgAin 
into  the  ^uiet  current  of  deep.  Then 
would  anse  the  prajer,  ^'  Thus  may  it 
e?er  be — smiles  chasing  sighs  — 
fight  following  shadow,  and  neither 
moving  the  soul  from  its  stilled  ddm- 
iMM  and  repose.** 

What  sweet  and  tender  fancies  has 
my  heart  woven  of  the  coming  years  f 
How  often,  when  I  have  returned  in 
Iteeliness  and  desolation  from  the 
fnth  grave  of  my  husband,  this  little 
one  has  stretched  out  his  hands  and 
raised  his  smiling  face  to  mine,  and  I 
have  exclaimed,  ^All  is  not  lost! 
Thank  God  1  I  may  yet  be  happy !  *' 
And  when  I  have  seen  in  him  such  a 
day  more  and  more  of  his  father's 
look,  the  same  molding  of  the  brow, 
the  same  expression  of  lip  and  eye,  I 
hare  trembled  and  wept,  and  my 
heart  has  said,  ''The  old  beautiful 
time  will  come  back ;  the  lost  happi- 
nsBS  will  be  restored,  changed,  but 
not  less  sweet  Soon  this  house  shall 
kave  a  master.  The  vacant  chair  by 
the  fireside  and  at  the  table,  to  me 
dirouded  as  with  a  pall,  shall  be 
iiUed,  and  peace  and  cheerfulness 
ihall  return  to  this  roof.  My  son 
dull  build  again  the  desolate  family 
ihar,  in  which  only  the  broken,  silent 
Mtition  of  a  widow  now  ascends, 
lenderly  will  he  lead  me  to  the  house 
of  Qod  —  proudly  shall  I  lean  on  his 
manly  arm.  He  will  sit  at  the  head 
of  the  old  fjEimily  seat,  a  devout  wor- 
shiper, or,  it  may  be,  he  will  himself 
lead  the  praises  of  the  great  congre- 
gition.'*  Then,  like  a  shadow  from 
the  pit,  the  thought  will  intrude  — 
perhaps  he  will  he  a  graceless  son ! 
perhaps  the  precious  se^  sown  in  his 

rth  will  fall  on  stony  ground,  and 
will  bring  down  a  mother's  gray 
hsirs  with  sorrow  to  the  ^rave.  My 
tool  shudders  at  the  terrible  thought. 
It  is  too  painful  for  me,  and  I  raise  a 
prtyer  to  the  All  Merciful  that  he 
vill  not  deal  bitterly  with  the  widow, 
iior  scourge  the  bleeding  heart  without 
pity. 


To<lay,  these  Hwrs  are  all  at  rest, 
but  the  hopes,  too,  are  crushed.  No 
impatient  root  let  loose  from  school 
riiall  dance  to  a  gladsome  voice  on 
these  stairs,  or  lead  the  way  to  brodc- 
side  or  shaded  lane.  Never  shall  I 
draw  him  with  sobered  step  to  the 
green  turf  in  the  churchyard,  and 
whisper,  **  My  son,  he  who  sleeps  be- 
neath this  turf,  laid  his  tremblii^ 
hand  on  you  and  blessed  you,  dying. 
You  lay  a  smiling  and  unconscious 
babe  in  your  mower's  arms.  Live, 
my  child,  as  if  that  father's  hand  still 
rested  in  tenderness  on  your  brow, 
and  strive  that  when  you  meet  him  on 
the  other  side  of  the  grave,  he  may 
again  bless  you." 


Twenty  years  later.  All  is  r%ht 
I  shall  soon  rejoin  those  beloved  ones 
whom,  for  so  many  years,  I  have 
mourned  in  sorrow  of  heart  They 
have  told  me,  with  tears  and  studied 
caution,  that  my  disease  is  incurable, 
and  they  wonder  at  my  cheerful  com- 
posure.  Resignation  I  It  is  not  the 
word — joy,  release,  triumph;  these 
describe  my  state.  I  see  nothing  in 
the  past  but  mercy  and  ingratitude, 
nothing  in  the  future  but  thanksgiv- 
ing and  eternal  reunion.  The  waters 
of  Marah  are  already  sweet  on  my 
lips. 

Tenderly  has  the  Lord  dealt  with 
his  handmaid,  though  in  her  great 
weakness  she  perceived  it  not  Had 
he  spared  the  child  in  whom  I  trusted 
to  this  hour,  how  would  my  divided 
heart  have  dung  to  earth?  With 
what  tears,  and  doubts,  and  bitter 
anguish  should  I  have  left  him  to 
battle  alone  with  the  temptations  of 
life?  Now,  consoling  thought,  he  i$ 
ea/e/  No  ravening  wolf  shall  ent«r 
the  Heavenly  fold  to  pluck  him  from 
the  arms  of  the  Alroiffhty  Shepherd. 
Very  soon  —  it  may  be  to-night,  or 
to-morrrow  —  I  shall  embrace  my 
child  on  the  eternal  shore.  I  know 
not  by  what  token  we  shall  recognise 
each  the  other,  but  I  feel  no  anxiety. 
The    golden    links   that   have  be^ 
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brightening  through  so  nunj  yean  of 
separation,  will  not  be  eiiiideMd  now. 
My  Bon,  once  a  weak  nursling  in  my 
arms,  is  now  an  angel  bright  and 
itrong,  but  I  feel  that  by  some  mys- 
terious lore  unknown  on  eartii,  but 
taught  in  heaven,  he  will  know  his 
mother  from  alt  the  throng  of  waiting 
spirits.  He  who  eaught  his  first  lisping 
aocents  from  me.  shall  be  my  guide  and 
teaoher  then,  and  mth.  that  other  lost 
one,  earlier  sainted,  shall  lead  kne  be- 
fore the  throne.  ^ 


I^ARENTAL  DUTY. 

THE  father  who  plunc^es  into  bnsi- 
ness  so  deeply  that  he  has  no  leis- 
ure for  domestic  duties  and  pleasures, 
and  whose  only  intercourse  with  his 
children  consists  in  a  brief  word  of  au- 
thority, or  a  surly  lamentation  over  their 
intolerable  expenstveness,  is  equally  to 
be  piti«d  and  to  be  blamed.  What 
right  has  he  to  devote  to  other  pur- 
suits the  time  whidi  (jkMl  has  allotted 
to  his  children  f  Nor  is  it  any  excuse 
to  say  that  he  can  bot  support  his 
£ltmily  in  their  present  style  of  living 
without  this  effort.  I  ask,  by  what 
right  can  his  family  demand  to  live  in  a 
manner  which  requires  him  to  neglect 
his  most  solemn  and  important  duties  f 
Kor  is  it  an  excuse  to  say  that  he 
wishes  to  leave  them  a  competence. 
Is  he  under  obligation  to  leave  them 
that  competence  which  he  desires? 
Is  it  an  advantage  to  them  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  necessity  of  labor! 
Besides,  is  money  the  only  desirable 
bequest  that  a  fiither  can  leave  to  his 
children  f  Surely  well-cultivated  in** 
tellects,  hearts  sensible  to  domestic  af- 
fection, the  love  of  parents,  and  brethren, 
and  sisters ;  a  taste  for  home  pleasures; 
habits  of  order,  regularity,  «nd  indus- 
try ;  a  hatred  of  vice  and  vicious  men  ; 
and  a  lively  sensibility  to  the  excellence 
of  virtue,  are  as  valuable  a  legacy  as 
an  inheritance  of  property ;  simple  prop* 
erty,  purchased  by  the  loss  of  every 
habit  whidi  could  render  that  property 
a  blessing, —  WaykmtL 


HOMB. 
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Wi  sing  of  '*Bweet  Home,"  #e  apeak  wi^ 
emotion 
Of  scenes  that  were  pasSsd  in  enr  diild- 
bood*s  career, 
And  kindles  the  soul  with  onwonied  deT9> 
tion, 
jie  crowd  on  the  n^i  saoh  liNiielnh^n&GM 
dear: 
The  "weU*"  with  its  "bucket^"'  the  ''diair" 
of  our  mother, 
Hie  '*  Bible,**  the  ^' glasses^  that  aided  her 

The  dolls  of  a  sister,  the  toys^a  broihor, 
In  fond  rscellection  att  ssem  ie  wiite. 

Such  then  is  home,  whose  eviery  uDpirei- 

liott 

With  vigor  immoMal  the  niad  wiU  i«- 
tain; 
Th^  scenes  Uiere  enacie^  each  look  aid 
expression 
Ak^e  brighteB*d  by  Tlm^,  labile  they  enr 
remain  1 
Events  £Ar  mere  reeent  have  olaimed  ov 
attention, 
tempIoyM  for  a  momeht  the  empire  of 
thought, 
They  passM,  and  no  ItaM  ef  tfieir  busy  ^ 
tention 
Returns  to  the  mind  when  their  purpote  10 
sought t 

S&m^^  injlmence  then,  h  vaia  would  m 
measure 
The  field  for  rich  harvests  thst  broadly  ex- 
pands! 
Its  value  compute  by  contrasting  4e  tread- 
nre  — 
The' gold  which  earth's  riveie  have  wash*d 
from  their  sands  1 
*Tis  Llfe*8  own  support,  the  grand  inspira- 
tion 
That  pleassre  or  woe  t6  the  fhture  fau- 
parts, 
For  know  that  thas  eai4y  is  laid  the  founda- 
tion 
For  Happiness  scl^  or  the  breaking  of 
hearts! 

Then  pause,  ye  fond  parents  I  whose  hearts 
erer  beating 
"With  fondest  desires  fbr  the  children  you 
love,     ^ 
Tho*  precious  the  memeat,  as  Time  it  is 
fleeting, 
Hake  home  even  now  such  as  God  can 
approve. 
And  never  in  vain  such  edbft  is  given, 
For  earth  will  rejoice  While  the  stmggleii 
made, 
And  all  unimpaired  in  the  fulness  of  Heavsn, 
The  fruit  of  that  influence  be  fully  dis- 
played ! 
ExNsniOTOK,  Mich.,  Jray,  1857. 
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THE  DESERTS  OF  AJRICA. 

nnortlierii  ooatt  of  Africa  has 
3g  be«i  known  to  the  dyilised 
world,  and  onee  (brmed  no  animpoTt- 
tnt  part  of  its  political  and  social  sys- 
tem. Bat  though  Egypt  took  the  lead 
in  seience,  and  Carthage  in  comnser- 
cial  enterprise,  yet  the  progress  of  civ- 
iHiation  does  not  appear  to  have 
estefided  at  any  time  beyond  the  tracts 
of  land  immediately  bordering  on  the 
Nile  and  the  Mediterranean.  A  few 
days'  jonm^  into  the  interior  placed 
tke  traveler  on  apparently  endless  plains 
of  shifting  sand;  a  boundary  which 
anested  the  riotorious  career  of  0am- 
byses  and  Alexander,  and  which  has^ 
in  all  subsequent  ages,  baffled  every 
attempt  at  colonization  and  improve- 
nmit.  Till  within  the  last  few  years, 
tie  iromenseregion  which  extends  from 
tke  fertile  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  country  called  Soudan,  or  Nig- 
ntia,  has  been  left  a  blank  or  dotted 
ipaoe  on  our  maps,  marked  in  large  let- 
ton  **  Sahara^  or  the  Great  Desert ; " 
as  though  nature,  departing  from  her 
OBaal  diversity  of  operations,  had  here 
adopted  the  rule  of  monotony  and  uni- 
fonnity,  and  had  spread  in  every  direc- 
tion a  sheet  of  burning  sand.  The 
imagination  of  poets  has  availed  itself 
of  the  silence  of  geographers,  and  rep- 
naeoted  this  as  a  region  without  a 
blade  of  grass,  and  traversed  by  no  liv* 
ii^  thing,  except  wild  beasts  of  prey, 
a^  here  and  there  a  tribe  of  savages, 
igaorant  of  the  primary  wants  of  indi- 
indual  life  whicn  attach  man  to  the 
soil,  as  well  as  of  the  first  elements  of 
social  existence  which  unite  him  to  his 
Ulow-men. 

Travelers  from  England  have  from 
time  to  time  ventured  into  the  myste- 
noQs  abyss ;  and  the  few  who  have  re- 
taroed  to  tell  what  they  saw,  have 
fbrnished  some  interesting  particulars 
concerning  the  route  they  pursued,  and 
the  people  they  encountered.  Their 
aim,  however,  was  rather  to  get  through 
the  Desert  than  to  becoTne  acquainted 
wHb  it,  the  great  object  of  curiosity 
b«Dg  the  Negro  country  which  Hes 


beyond.  Bnl  skioe  the  FVeneh  as* 
sumed  the  sovereignty  of  Algeria  in 
1830,  they  have  felt,  like  alt  precedi^ 
conquerors  of  this  territory,  the  im- 
possibility of  colonising  and  civiliring 
It,  without  exercising  a  corpsspondinflp 
influence  on  the  adjoining  desert ;  and 
thus  the  Sahara  itself  has  beoome  an 
object  of  deep  attention.  They  have 
labored  assiduously  to  understand  ita 
resources,  the  social  condition  of  its 
tribes,  and  the  relation  which  subsists 
between  them  and  the  inhabitants  ef 
the  surrounding  countries.  It  must  be 
adde(],  that  they  have  made  attempts 
as  futile  as  unwarrantable,  to  compel 
the  Saharians  to  receive  law  and  civil- 
ization at  their  hands.  Their  utmost 
success  in  this  respect  has  been,  to  ch* 
tain  a  scanty  tribute  from  some  of  the 
Oases ;  to  plunder  and  d^vostate  oth- 
ers whose  inhabitants  ded  belbre  them ; 
and  to  drive  the  stireams  of  comn>erce 
from  their  own  province  to  the  neigfa'- 
boring  states  of  Morocco  and  TrijiSli. 
Meanwhile,  a  vast  bod^  of  information 
has  been  collected,  ohiefly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  northern  and  western  parts 
of  Sahara ;  while  Mr.  Richardson,  who 
penetrated  the  Desert-  farther  toward 
the  east  in  the  year  1846,  has  niade 
us  acquainted  with  a  portion  which 
the  French  could  only  know  by  hear^ 
say.  Recent  discoveries  in  Central 
Africa  have  thrown  new  interestsaronnd 
the  deserts  which  form  iis  northern 
boundary ;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  is  the 
present  opinion  that  the  most  eligible 
route  to  Wigritia  is  across  the  wastes 
of  Sahara  from  the  Mediterranean 
shores,  rather  than  through  the  pesti- 
lential forests  and  savage  ipopnlation 
which  are  found  between  the  Senegal 
and  the  Niger. 

The  desert  region  which,  we  propose 
now  to  describe  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  states  of  Barbary,  on  the  west 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  south  by 
Soudan,  or  Nigritia,  and  the  river  Sen- 
egal, and  on  the  east  by  -Egypt  and 
Nubia.  Adopting  the  ancient  classical 
figure,  we  should  call  this  vast  expanse 
an  ocean,  dividing  the  coQdnent  of  the 
black  race  ftom  the  abodes-  of  wlute* 
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Dien ;  at  raoh,  it  Ib  trsTened  by  pow 
erfui  fleets,  infested  with  daring  free- 
booters, and  studded  here  and  there 
with  single  islands  or  numerous  archi- 
pelagoes. It  is  difficult  to  assign  its 
precise  limits  to  the  north,  on  account 
of  tlie  interruptions  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject in  that  direction.  It  has  been 
usual  to  consider  the  Great  Sahara  as 
reaching  from  ab^ut  the  sixteenth  to 
the  twentj-ninth  parallels,  and  to  call 
by  various  names —  as  the  Little  Des- 
ert, the  Desert  of  Anghad,  the  Desert 
of  ShottyCtc,  those  gulfr  of  the  sand  j 
ocean  which  project  farther  north; 
while  the  region  of  numerous  oaaes^ 
which  form  the  northern  skirting  of  the 
Sahara,  have  been  denominated  Beled- 
el-Jerid,  or  the  Date-Country. 

The  French  have  taken  great  pains 
to  distinguish  the  last  named  region, 
with  its  numerous,  intelligent,  and  in- 
dustrious population,  from  what  they 
call  the  Central  Desert,  or  Falat  Na^, 
they  have  made  up  their  minds  that,  m 
consequence  of  its  commercial  depend- 
ence on  the  Tell  for  some  of  the  first 
necessaries  of  life,  it  can  not  possibly 
exist  under  a  separate  regime.  In  the 
maps,  therefore,  which  were  published 
by  order  of  the  government  in  1844, 
Algeria  is  made  to  comprise  the  whole 
tract  of  country  southward  to  the 
thirty-second  degree  of  north  latitude 
in  the  west,  and  about  the  thirty-fourth 
d^pree  at  the  eastern  extremity.  At 
the  same  time,  these  geographers  have 
been  considerate  enough  to  suppose 
that  their  neighbors  would  like  a  slice 
as  well  as  themselves ;  and  they  have 
allotted  to  the  other  Barbary  states 
respectively  all  the  oases  which^Ue 
scattered  on  their  southern  frontiers. 
Thus  have  the  Little  desert  and  Date- 
Country  completely  disappeared ;  hav- 
ing become  the  Sahara  Marocain^ 
Sahara  Algerien^  and  Sahara  Tuni- 
$i4n.  The  partition  and  appropriation 
have  been  made  prospectively  on  pa- 
per, than  which  nothing  is  more  easy 
—  our  friends  in  France  having  never, 
in  all  probability,  seen  the  recipe  of  our 
shrewd  countrywoman,  Meg Dods,com- 
mwcing  with  *^  First  catch  the  hare.'' 


It  is  certainly  convenient  to  have  a 
general  name  for  these  comparatively 
rertile  portions  of  the  Desert  The 
term  Date-Country  is  in  many  respects 
ineligible,  as  it  conveys  the  idea  of 
great  fertility ;  and  by  no  means  sug- 
gests the  fact  that  it  is,  as  a  whole,  a 
desert  region,  absolutely  barren  and 
uninhabitable  in  many  places,  though 
abounding  toward  the  east  in  the  fer- 
tile spots  called  oaaea,  which  are  gener- 
ally, out  not  universally,  congenial  to 
the  date.  The  &ct  is,  that  this  fruit 
attains  its  greatest  perfection  in  some 
of  those  verdant  spots  which  are  found 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Central  Des- 
ert ;  and  were  it  only  on  this  ground, 
the  appellation  Date-Country  is  unsuit- 
able tor  distinguishing  the  regions  of 
numerous  oases  in  the  norUi  from  the 
more  thinly-sown  portions  in  the  cen- 
ter. We  may  therefore  so  Csr  adopt 
the  French  nomenclature,  as  to  call  tlus 
interesting,  and  now  pretty  well-known 
country,  ^  the  Northern  Sahara,"  in 
contradistincUon  to  the  Central,  which 
it  might  confuse  the  English  reader  to 
denominate  the  Falat,  as  the  term  Sa- 
hara is  retained  in  our  best  oaaps. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Desert  know 
no  other  division  of  their  country  thsn 
that  of  tribes  and  oases  —  the  very 
names  of  which  were  long  unknown  in 
Europe,  but  are  now  to  some  extent 
ascertained  and  defined.  Instead,  bow- 
ever,  of  burdening  the  reader's  mem- 
ory with  a  lai^  number  of  names 
which  he  might  find  in  no  map  within 
his  reach,  and  perhaps  might  never 
again  meet  in  the  course  of  his  reading, 
w^  shall  merely  point  out  the  oases 
which  are  most  important  from  their 
external  relations,  and  which  we  may 
have  occasion  afterward  to  mention. 

Beginning  from  the  west,  and  pro- 
ceeding along  the  northern  border,  the 
first  fertile  spots  to  be  noted  areEl- 
Harib,  important  as  a  resting-place  on 
the  direct  route  from  the  city  of  Mo- 
rocco to  Timbuctoo ;  and  Tafiet,  the 
capital  of  the  Shereef  tribe,  and  the 
center  of  an  extensive  commerce  with 
the  negro  oountnr,  the  interior  of  Mo- 
rocco, and  the  East    Tafiet  is  not  a 
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sagie  oasis,  but  a  duster ;  for  fertile 

ri  are  both  few  and  soiall  west  of 
second  degree  of  east  longitude, 
owing,  it  is  believed,  to  the  circum- 
itanes  that  the  wind  blows  from  the 
east  nine  months  in  the  year,  roshing 
into  a  hurricane  at  certain  seasons,  and 
that,  in  the  coarse  of  Ume,it  has  aooa- 
mnUted  the  sand  toward  the  west  In 
the  Algerian  Sahara,  the  most  south- 
era  oases  are  El-Abied-Sidi-Sheik, 
Wad-Miah,  Wad-Reklah,  Wad-Reer, 
and  Wad-Soo^  forming  a  chain  of  fer- 
tile spots,  south  of  which  all  is  steril- 
ity, and  not  even  a  village  is  to  be  seen 
during  several  days'  journey.  The 
futile  belt  which  stretches  along  the 
•hores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  by 
the  natives  called  the  Tell,  is  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  broad 
is  the  province  of  Algiers,  but  it  be- 
eones  a  very  narrow  strip  in  the  re- 
gency of  Tripoli;  and  an  English 
traveler  r^narks  here,  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  Chreat  and  Little  Deserts 
is  quite  fictitious :  it  is  all  Sahara,  and 
the  sands  reach  the  very  walls  of  Tri- 
poli Two  ffreat  oases,  or  rather  arch-* 
ipelagoee,  mcilitate  Uie  intercourse 
between  the  above  named  points  and 
tlie  interior  of  Africa ;  they  are  Fez- 
an,  of  which  the  capital  is  Mourzouk, 
sad  Twat,  whose  chief  towns  are  Aiq- 
8slah,  Agabli,  and  Timimoom.  The 
spaee,  however,  between  these  and  the 
nearest  of  the  northern  oases  is  very 
fi)nnidable,  and  would  be  almost  im- 
panable  if  nature  had  not  placed  two 
rtsting-plaoea  on  the  two  principal 
lontes.  £l-€k>lea  lies  between  Algeria 
ind  Twat;  Ghadamis  between  Tunis 
sn^  Fezzan.  Timbuctoo  and  Eashna 
are  the  great  marts  in  the  negro  coun- 
try with  which  commercial  relations 
tre  maintained  in  a  manner  we  shall 
hereafter  describe. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  Desert,  soroe- 
tioMs  distinguished  as  the  Libyan,  of- 
fers no  points  of  similar  interest,  except 
Klaa,  the  chief  town,  famous  for  its 
iaunense  salt  beds,  whence  larse  quan- 
tities are  annually  exported  to  Nigritia. 
Bit  we  must  not  overlook  the  line  of 
I  whioh  is  foond  running  north  and 


south  near  the  extreme  eastern  limit 
of  these  dreary  wastes.  Here  are  Dar- 
foor,  Selimeh,  the  Great  and  Little  Oa- 
ses of  Thebes,  the  natron  lakes,  and 
the  Baha-bela-ma,  or  dry  river.  The 
Great  Oasis  is  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  long  and  four  or  ^ve  broad  ;  the 
lesser,  separated  from  it  by  forty  miles 
of  desert,  is  similar  in  form.  In  the 
Valley  of  Nitrium  is  another  beautiful 
spot,  which  was  a  favorite  retreat  of 
Christian  monks  in  the  second  century. 
Here  remain  four  out  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  convents,  and  from  them  some 
valuable  manuscripts  of  ancient  date 
have  recently  been  obtained.  Another ' 
oasis  in  this  direction  contains  splendid ' 
ruins,  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  fa- 
mous temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

Returning  from  the  ancient  to  the 
modem,  from  the  poetical  to  the  useful^ 
we  remark  that  the  route  almost  di- 
rectly south  from  Ghadamis  to  Eashna 
has,  since  the  adventures  of  Lyons, 
Richardson,  and  others,  become*pretty 
well  known,  and  is  ascertained  to  be  a 
line  of  great  commercial  activity,  and 
abounding  with  towns  and  villages. 
Of  the  former.  Ghat  is  celebrated  as  a 
market  or  fair,  and  Agades  as  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Targhee  tribes  in  this  dis- 
trict. Aheer  is  another  important 
town,  as  it  is  on  the  way  from  Morocco 
(by  Twat,)  to  Eashna ;  and  also  as  it 
maintains  commerce  with  Bilna,  Ghat, 
and  Mourzouk.  We  know  little  of  the 
tracts  which  lie  west  of  Aheer,  but  on 
the  line  from  Twat  to  Timbuctoo  we 
find  Mabrook,  thrice  welcome  to  the 
traveler  who  has  met  with  no  water  for 
ten  days  before  reaching  it  Tishet, 
Toudeni,  and  Wadan  are  generally 
marked  on  modem  maps  on  account  of 
their  salt  beds,  which  form  a  valuable 
article  of  commerce. 

The  knowledge  which  we  possess  of 
the  physical  stracture  of  the  Desert  is 
still  very  incomplete.  We  may,  how- 
ever, add  some  general  views  of  the 
nature  and  aspect  of  its  surface,  and 
notice  some  of  its  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures. If  we  begin  our  examination 
with  the  western  portion,  a  journey 
along  the  coast  offers  notfadng  but  low 
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siadj  tractor  booktfi  h«r«aiid  there  bj 
rooky  headlamds,  oeithtti  bold  nor  lofty ; 
tbe  land  is  not  peroaiirdd  at  sea.  beyond 
a.  very  short  distancev  which  is  doubt- 
less the  principal  reason^  of  the  numer- 
ous shipwrecks  th^t  have  occurred  on 
this  inhospitable  shore.  Leaving  the 
coasts  the  shifting  sand  extends  but  a 
few  days'  journey  at  inost^  and  we  ar- 
rive at  a  sonaewhat  elevated  gUin, 
wbioh  appears  very  extensive.  It  is 
dose,  uniform^  stony,  and  arid  in  the 
extreme,  but  here  and  there  interrupted 
by  a  hollow  or  lM:ge  ravine,  one  nun* 
dred  and  tifty  or  two  hundred  feet  deep, 
whose  steeps  afford  occasional  springs 
of  water.  That  part  of  the  Desert 
which  lies  between  £1-Harib  and  Tim- 
buctoo  is  extremely  arid,  and  destitute 
of  wells,  indicating  that  in  thia  space 
there  must  be  some  point  of  cuknina^ 
tion,  or  a  line  of  rising  ground  to  sepa- 
rate the  waters,  for  we  iind  much  simd 
on  the  route  of  Caillie ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  sand  and  springs  abound 
chieflv  in  low  grounds,  and  that  it  is 
especially  near  the  lines  that  divide  the 
waters  that  there  i4>pear  few  induce- 
ments to  bore.  A  similar  swelling  has 
been  remarked  between  Twat  and  Tim- 
buctpo.  On  leavinff  Agabli,  the  most 
southern  point  of  the  former,  the 
route  lies  over  sand  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  ooGurs  a  trace  of  stiff  red  earth, 
and  the  utter  abswce  of  water  for  eight 
or  ten  days.  This  does  not  extend  fta 
to  the  westy  for  in  that  direction  it  is 
bounded  by  a  sandy  waste. 

The  central  part  of  the  Desert  seems 
to  be  considerably  more  mountainous 
than  the  eastern  or  western  portions  of 
it.  Between  Algiers  and  Twat  is  an 
uninhabitable  desert  of  sand  without 
water,  sepanMted  bv  a  hilly  district  from 
another  similarly  dreary  waste  between 
Algeria  and  Ghadamis.  The  country 
which  lies  between  Twat  and  Ghat  is 
all  hilly,  but  its  particular  topography 
is  quite  unknown,  oa  accouul  of  the 
deadly  enmity  which  we  shall  after- 
ward have  occasion  to  notice  as  exist- 
ing betweea  the  populations  whose 
territories  it  separates,  and  which  nui- 
ders  its  exploration  perilous  in  the  ex- 


teenML  The  Tusgihree  country  abounda 
in  hilla  and  ato^y  plains.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson describes  hiosself  aa  traveling 
six  days  southward  ttom  Ghadamia 
without  meeting  fifty  yards  of  sand; 
the  route  lay  over  hardrbaked  earth 
and  huge  hlooka  of  stone,  but  chiefly 
beds  of  very  small  pebUes.  Afterwsrd 
he  met  sand  in  abundance,  masses  of  it 
quite  loose  and  four  hundred  feet  high. 
Toward  Ghat  it  waa  heafi  upon  heap, 
pile  upon  pile,  every  succeeding  feature 
of  the  landscape  appearing  more  hide- 
ous than  the  former,  and  the  whole 
presenting  **  a  massr  (k  blank  existence, 
having  no  apparent  object  but  to  ter- 
rify the  hapless  traveler,  who,  with  hia 
faithful  camel,  pursueshis  way  through 
^the  waste."  The  country  about  QhU 
is  intersected  in  every  direction  with 
dark  ffloomy  mouataina.  Here,  it  is 
said,  mat  spirits  of  th«  air  live  in  har- 
monious alliance  with  the  tribes  of  the 
Desert,  in  consequence  of  a  kind  of 
Magna  Gharta,  a  treaty  offsnaive  and 
defensive,roade  between  them  ages  ago. 
The  jenoum  (demonsorgenii,)  who  had 
chosen  to  build  their  pakoee  ia  thotA 
mountains,  offered  their  friend^ip  and 
protection  to  the  sons  of  men^  on  con* 
dition. of  being  allowed  to  Mmain  un- 
molested, promising  espeoiaily  to  endue 
their  human  alliea  withvimon  and  tact, 
during  the  hours  of  darknesa,  to  sur- 
prise and  overoome  their  eneoiies. 
And  the  Targhee  fathers  alone  of  mor- 
tals vowed  them  eternal  and  inviolable 
friendship  on  these  conditioaa,  swearing 
that  they  never  would  employ  Mara- 
boot,  holy  Koran,  or  any  other  means, 
to  dislodge  them  from,  thehlack  tarretp 
shaped  hills.  The  treaty  has  never 
been  violated  ;  the  demona  dwell  cub 
molested  in  their  lofty  castles;  and 
many  an.  unfortunate  traveler  or  hap- 
less negro  family  witoessea  the  fearful 
efficacy  of  the  powers  which  they  have 
conferred  upon  the  Touarik.  Stand- 
ing out  conspicuously  among:  the  pri- 
vate dwellings  qf  the  deaions  is  an  im- 
mense rock;  this  is  their  council-hall ; 
and  here,  from  thonsaaids  of  miles 
round,  do  the  ^irits  of  the  air  meet  to 
deliberate,  on  the  affaiia  of  their  aooial 
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poKty.  Here,  too,  are  their  publio 
treasuries  —  caverns  full  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  diamonds  —  all,  we  presume, 
of  a  spiritual  nature,  like  their  pos- 
sessors, or  we  doubt  if  they  would  re- 
main invisible.  Nor  must  we  omit  to 
mention  a  rocking  or  logging-stone, 
aboQt  fifty  feet  high.  It  was  the  spot 
on  which  a  wealthy  Maraboot  of  great 
sanctity  met  a  violent  death.  The  mur- 
derer, seized  with  remorse  for  his  deed 
of  blood,  entreated  the  genii  to  cover 
np  the  body  from  sight,  as  he  had  not 
eourage  himself  to  bury  it  They  lis- 
tened to  his  prayer,  and  detached  this 
pieoe  of  rock  from  their  great  paTace 
to  form  a  sepulchral  stone ;  and  here 
it  has  rested,  occasionally  rocking,  say 
the  people,  to  this  day.  The  munierer 
then  begged  that  the  genii  would  accept 
some  of  the  spoil  in  token  of  his  grati- 
tode;  but  they  refused  to  touch  the 
blood-stained  gold,  and  pelted  the 
wretch  to  death. 

The  topography  of  Fezzan  presents  a 
Bixtnre  of  mountains  and  plains ;  and 
the  soil  is  sterile  enough  except  in  the 
oases,  which  are  said  to  be  about  one 
favfidred  in  number.  The  most  remark- 
able feature  of  this  part  of  Sahara  is  the 
chain  which  separates  it  from  Tripoli, 
aad  which  runs  from  east^south-east  to 
vest-north-west,  like  the  coast  from 
Benghazi  to  Ehabs.  The  whole  ooun- 
tiy  south  of  Fezzan  consists  likewise  of 
Mits  and  stony  plains,  sandy  tracts  be- 
ii^  met  with  only  here  and  there.  A. 
lo^  range  of  black  balsatic  mountains 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  Ti- 
boo  country  or  Libyan  Desert,  where 
tbe  continent  shelves  down  toward  the 
Mediterranean  in  a  series  of  sandy  or 
gravelly  terraces,  divided  by  low  rocky 
ridges.  This  shelving  country  is  eut 
transversely  by  thedeepfufrowin  which 
it  the  long  line  of  oases  to  which  we 
have  adverted  as  of  ancient  classical 
celebrity.  A  hideous  flinty  plain,  sev- 
enl  days'  journey  across,  lies  between 
it  and  the  parallel  valley  of  the  Nile, 
wbieh  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  great  Deserts  of  Africa. 

It  appears  thus,  that  insulated  hills, 
or  groups  of  them,  generally  of  naked* 
VOL.  rv.  3, 


sandstone,  or  granite  are  br  no  means 
uncommon    throughout   the  Sahara, 
where  they  appear  like  islands  in  the 
vast  expanse.    The  stony  plains  also 
are  somewhat  elevated,  as  are  those  of 
stiff  clay;  the  sandy  tracts  lie  lower ; 
and  deeper  still  are  the  ravines  and  ba- 
sins which  constitute  the  most  peculiar 
and  interesting  feature  of  the  Saharian 
landscape.    The  Desert  boasts  of  no 
permanent  river ;  but  the  winter  rains 
give  rise  to  temporary  streams,  which 
fill  these  hollows,  and  then  sink  to  some 
unknown  depth  in  the  sand,  or  evapo* 
rate  in  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sunn- 
mer  sun.    Quad  or  Wady  is  the  term 
used  to  designate  the  channels  of  these 
temporary  streams,  which  sometimes 
acquire,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of 
their  fall,  a  velocitv  which  uproots  trees 
and  spreads  desolation  everywhere  in 
its  course.    This  is  especially  the  case 
in  the  northern  oases.    At  that  of  Mzab, 
for  instance,  when  the  sky  darkens  to- 
ward the  north,  a  number  of  horsemen 
set  out  in  that  direction,  and  station 
themselves  at  regular  distances  on  the 
highest  points  of  land.    If  the  torrent 
appears,  the  farthest  of  them  fires  a 
gun ;  the  telegraphic  signal  is  repeated 
mm  post  to  post^  and  reaches  the  town 
in  a  few  minutes.    The  inhabitants  run 
immediately  to  the  gardens,  to  awake 
the  men  who  may  be  sleeping  there, 
and  in  haste  they  carry  away  every  ob- 
ject of  value  that  might  become  the 
prey  of  the  devastating  flood.    Pres- 
ently a  dreadful  noise  announces  the 
irruption  of  the  torrent ;  the  soil  of  the 
gardens  disappears  beneath  the  water ; 
and  the  Saharian  city  seems  trans- 
ported, as  if  by  magic,  to  the  banks  of 
a  broad  and  rapid  river,  when6e  arise, 
like  little  isles  of  verdure,  innumerable 
heads  of  palm-trees — an  ephemeral  or- 
nament, which  disappears  in  a  few  days. 
Some  of  the  basins  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  contain  beds  of  salt  consider- 
able enough  to  be  worked :  such  are  the 
famous  Traza,  Toudani,  and  Tishet    In 
latitude  about  thirty-four  degrees  north, 
and  nearly  on  the  meridian  of  London, 
are  two  lar^  basins,  called  Shott,  situ- 
ated in  a  frightful  desert,  and  divided 
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from  Moh  otUr  bj  an  istlioMt  from 
tv«aty-ive  to  thirty  BiilM  broad.  Ther 
prateat «  very  nngolar  fonantiofi,  wkioh 
would  open  m  interesting  field  ofgeo- 
k>gical  inqairy.  The  eastern  basin  is 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miiQa 
kmg,  and  the  western  about  eigoty-five, 
the  mean  breadth  of  each  bemg  about 
six  miles.  These  basins  exhibit  a  &11 
of  the  earth  from  thirty-five  to  sixty 
ftet  deep,  nearly  Tertical,  and  so  per* 
feetly  clean  and  smooth  thai  they  ap- 
pear as  if  wrought  out  with  a  <uusel. 
Dr.  Jacquot,  who  examined  them  mi- 
nately  in  1&47^  saserts  thai  iheiy  oonld 
Qot  ha?0  been  produced  by  any  gradual 
action  of  water ;  that  they  are  endently 
craUr^  ds  Mm^min^n^  and  bear  the  ap* 
pearance  of  hav  w  been  torn  open  by 
the  ocmvulsion  which  upheared  the 
AUaa,  their  greater  axis  Ming  parallel 
to  that  chain,  like  ipost  of  the  aooidents 
c^  the  Northern  Sahara.  Several  plu- 
vial streams  fiow  into  these  basins,  and 
various  small  plants  are  found  in  them ; 
but  they  become  perfectly  dry  in  sum- 
mer. The  local  tradition  of  the  ori^^n 
of  ^e  Shott  is,  that  at  a  remote  penod 
(tf  antiquity,  the  Sahariaps,  jealous  of 
the  fine  sheet  of  water  which  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  Tjall,  resolved  to  have 
a  sea  of  their  own.  With  immense  la- 
bor they  excavated  the  two  basins, 
and  then  tiie  question  was  how  to  get 
them  filled*  A  numerous  caravan  was 
equipped  for  Uie  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, with  skins  to  bring  water  for 
their  artificial  sea.  Allah,  incensed 
at  their  presumptuous  enterprise,  de- 
stroyed tnem  alt  by  the  way,  and  let 
loose  a  fearful  tempest  ou  the  splendid 
city  which  they  had  built  for  a  port  on 
the  sea  which  they  contemplated.  The 
ravages  of  time  have  effaced  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  unfortunate  city ;  bnt 
the  basins  of  the  Shott,  long,  dreary, 
sterile  craters,  remain  a  witness  of  the 
power  of  God  and  the  vanity  of  man. 
If  this  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
Shott  affcffds  little  satis&ction  to  the 

Sologist,  it  is  fraught  with  interest  to 
e  lover  of  Scripture  truth,  who  finds 
here,  as  in  almost  every  country  under 
heaven,  a  traditionary  record,  however 


imperfect,  of  the  eventa  wUdi  teok 
place  at  Babel. 

Many  of  the  dttmssione  ef  the  Sa- 
hara, whether  in  tae  (Sums  c^  wads  or 
basins,  enjoy  a  constant  supply  of  wMer 
by  noeaas  of  natural  or  artificial  weHs, 
and  have  eonsequently  been  planted 
and  inhabited  t  tnese  are  the  oases  of 
the  Desert;  not  to  the  eye  of  the  geoi* 
ogist  like  islands  which  rise  above  the 
surrounding  expanse,  but  hollows  a£* 
fording  to  animal  and  vegetable  life  not 
only  the  vivifying  moisture,  but  no  less 
needfol  shelter  from  the  storms  of  the 
Desert  These  verdant  spots,  wUeh 
are  often  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  pne- 
sent  considerable  encouragement  to  the 
labors  of  the  husbandman,  and  are  in 
general  most  fovoraUe  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  date-pahn  and  other  frait 
trees.  Onions,  with  various  herbs  and 
vegetables,  also  find  a  ocmgenial  soil; 
but  grain  does  not  ajmear  to  yield  abun- 
dant crops.  The  wide  wastes  abroad 
furnish  for  the  most  part  a  scantv  sup- 
ply of  coarse  grass  and  snudl  shrubs, 
serving  as  pasture^  for  the  cattle  of 
many  a  nomade  tnbe ;  but  there  ars 
also  extensive  tracts  where  not  a  morsel 
of  verdure  is  to  be  seen.  Nothip^ean 
exceed  the  desolation  of  these  vegions: 
where  there  is  no  vegetable  there  can 
of  course  be  no  animal  lifo ;  day  after 
day  the  traveler  wends  his  waj  without 
seeing  bird,  beast,  or  insect ;  no  aoond, 
no  stir  breaks  the  dreadful  silence ;  the 
dry  heated  mr  is  like  the  breath  of  a 
furnace,  and  the  setting  sun  like  a  vol- 
canic fire.  The  desert  plains  that  are 
most  exposed  to  storms  present  an 
equally  terrific  scene,  but  somewhat 
different ;  the  sand  is  blown  into  olonds 
that  fill  the  atmosphere,^darlien  the  sun 
at  noonday,  and  almost  suffocate  the 
traveler.  Now  the  whirlwinds  form  it 
into  columns;  and  one  of  the  most  meg* 
nificent  and  appalling  sights  in  nature 
is  presented.  ''  In  the  vast  expanse  of 
desert,"  says  Bruce,  "  we  saw  toward 
the  north  a  number  of  prodigious  pil* 
lars  of  sand  at  various  distanoes,  oeme- 
times  moving  with  gr^t  vekMatVi 
sometimes  stalking  on  with  miyesae 
slowness^  Ait  intervalswe  thought  they 
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wan  wnimg  in  *  very  IW  mkitttot  t» 
•verwhelm  as,  and  small  quantities- of 
•aad  did  aeteallf  veach  nt  jdom  Ihao 
aaoe :  agaia  tlu^  would  retreat  eoaa 
l»  be  elBMei  oat  of  mgkty  their  tove 
leaoyng  to  the  verf  okHHlt;  tben  the 
laaMiiU  oftn  Mparated  fima  the  bod* 
iai^aod  iheee  oeee  dlajoiaed,  diepereed 
ia  tie,  aad  did  not  appear  mora ;  some* 
liaies  they  were  broken  in  the  middle, 
at  if  ttnidc  by  large  otsnon^ahot.  At 
Boott  they  b^an  to  adFanee  with  oon- 
■decablo  tw&iets  upon  us,  the  wind 
beiBg  very  tirong  at  north.  Eleven 
laai^  aloagatde  of  us  about  the  die* 
taaee  of  thr^  miles;  the  greatest  di* 
ameter  of  the  largest  appeared  to  me 
as  if  it  would  measure  ten  fiaiet  Th^ 
ftlired  from  as  with  a  wind  at  south- 
saslp  leafing  an  improasion  on  my  mind 
Is  whidi  I  can  give  no  name,  though 
amely  one  ingredient  in  it  waa  fear,' 
with  a  omaiderable  deal  of  wonder  and 
taUMiishmeat  It  was  in  vain  to  think 
sf  fleeii^;  tho  swiftest  horse  oould  be 
of  no  use  tooarry  us  out  of  the  danger, 
sad  the  foil  oonviotion  of  this  riveted 
MS  to  the  spot"  Another  traveler 
had  an  opp(»tnnity  of  seeing  one  of 
these  pillars  crossing  the  river  Gam* 
UsfromthoGreat  Desert  "*  It  passed," 
hsti^  "within  eighteen  or  twen^ 
iithoma  of  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  and 
MQBBed  to  be  about  t?wo  hundred  and 
i%  feet  in  hight ;  its  heat  was  sensibly 
Utatthe  distance  of  one  hundred  feet, 
sad  it  left  a  strong  smell,  more  like  that 
of  saltpetre'  than  sulphur,  which  re* 
Bflined  a  long  time." 

Dowaa  or  MadhiUs  form  a  prominent 
sad  remarkable  feature  of  the  Saharian 
Isadsoape.  They  are  rounded  eleva- 
tisaa,  amooth  as  the  cupola  of  polished 
■arUe,  atertle  as  the  rock  of  naked 
H^ite,  and  of  so  uniform  a  color  Uiat 
thsf  never  appear  to  blend  or  confuse 
ikh  surromuhng  objects.  Durii^  the 
dsjTf  they  wear  the  somber  hue  of  a 
laadaeape  at  sunset;  but  by  the  moon- 
lit one  would  think  them  phoroho- 
tmant,  from  the  hrightness  of  the  light 
i^nrUing  in  the  boamn  of  the  shadows, 
la  some  ntoalioBS,  the  aaadhilb  seem 
tsheatthemeeqrofthewind^toavel*  I 


ing  at  its  bidding,  and  aelttiaff  here  or 
there  to  itee  and  wander  for&  tgain. 
Others  seem  to  have  foMHl  a  petmanent 
resdng-plaoe ;  and  this  ia  geaerally,  if 
not  always,  in  the  sheljter  ai  a  moan«« 
tain*chain.  Yet  stuaag^  to  say,  the 
sands  are  not,  in  such  a  case,  heafMd 
against  the  mountaia  aides,  nor  yet 
gathered  into  the  hollows ;  they  form  a 
dtstinot,  seoondary  chaia  of  thMaaekes, 
oorreswmdifig  in  form  and  direction 
with  the  primary,  and  separated  from. 
it  by  a  broad  valley,  whioh  is  covered, 
here  with  pebbles,  there  with  sand; 
now  with  herbage,,  and  sgain  with  bar* 
renness  itself. 

The  camel,  the  sbe^^  and  the  ffoat^ 
are  the  domestic  aaimiuaof  the  Sahara ; 
few  wild  ones  of  any  kind  are  to  be 
found  in  the  open  Desert    Whan  the 
natives  are  asked  about  the  lions  whioh 
the  learned  of  £urope  have^ven  Uiem 
for  companions,  they  answer  with  im- 
perturbable gravjity,  that  ^  perhaps  in 
Christian  countries  there  are  lions  which 
browse  on  herbage  and  drink  tiie  air, 
but  in  Africa  they  require  running  wai- 
ter and  living  iesh;  consequently  they 
never  appear  in  the  Sahara^"     The 
wooded  mountains  are  infested  with 
them,  but  they  have.no  induoemeot  to- 
descend  into  the  sandy  plains.    The 
only  formidable  creatures  are  <^  the 
viper  and  scorpion  kiada.   Few  else  ex- 
cept timid  aad  inoffensive  species  are 
natural  guests  here :  the  prinoipal  are 
the  gaaelle,  the  ostrich,  the  antelope, 
and  the  wild  ass;  but  even  these  seem 
to  venture  little  beyond  the  skirts  of 
the  Desert,  except  in  the  neighborhood 
of  mountains.    The  chamel^n  is  com- 
mon in  the  gardens  of  the  central  oa> 
ses,  where  it  is  allowed  to  roam  unmo- 
lested, being  rather  a  favorite  thaa 
otherwise.    It  is  described  as  a  most 
unsi^tly  creature,  changing  its  color 
continually,  but   never  euibiting  a 
handsome  one.    Its  hues  are  duanish 
red  or  y^ow,  and  sometimes  a  hUtok- 
ish  brown ;  it  is  dien  varied  with  spots 
or  stripes,  but  frequently  without  eiUier. 
The  construction  of  the  eyes  is  remark- 
able ;  they  seem  to  turn  on  a  swivel, 
and  aredirec^ed  every  way  in  amomeat 
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The  Saharian  traveler  has  frt<pent  oo* 
easion  to  admire  the  faeiltty  with  vrhUsk 
the  camel  tarns  his  head  and  neck 
completely  round,  and  looks  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  without  pausing, 
6r  even  slackening  its  pace  for  an  in- 
stant ;  but  he  ceases  to  wonder  if  he 
has  ever  observed  the  rapidity  of  the 
chameleon's  eye. 

Another  singular  creature  is  the 
throb,  (perhaps  Monitor  pukhra,)  a 
large  species  of  lizard  not  unlike  a  min- 
iaturei^igator.  It  is  sometimes  twenty 
inches  long,  and  ten  round  the  thickest 
part  of  Uie  body.  It  is  covered  with 
scaly  mail,  shining,  and  of  a  dark-gray 
color,  and  has  a  tail  four  inches  lonff, 
composed  of  a  series  of  broad,  thick, 
and  sharp  bones.  The  head  is  large 
and  tortoise-shaped,  the  mouth  small. 
It  has  four  feet  or  rather  hands,  on 
which  it  runs  awkwardly  enough,  ow- 
ing apparently  to  its  bulky  tail.  It 
hides  in  the  dry  sandy  holes  of  the 
Desert,  and  the  Arabs  say  Uiat  a  single 
drop  of  water  kills  it.  The  traveler  is 
glad  to  make  a  meal  of  the  throb ;  and, 
prejudice  apart,  it  is  palatable  food,  not 
unlike  the  kid  of  the  goat. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the 
ourdel,  or  waden,  an  animal  described 
as  between  the  goat  and  bulk>ck  in  ap- 
pearance. It  is  hunted  in  the  sands  of 
the  Central  Desert,  and  its  flavor  is  said 
to  resemble  that  of  coarse  venison. 
Three  or  four  of  these  animals  were 
sent  to  the  Royal  Zoological  Garden  of 
London  a  few  years  ago. 

The  geology  of  the  Desert  is  still  in- 
volved m  much  obscurity.  Humboldt 
C poses  the  question :  **  Has  this  once 
n  a  region  of  arable  land  whose  soil 
and  plants  have  been  swept  away  by 
some  extraordinary  revolution  ?  Or  in 
the  reason  of  its  nakedness  that  ^e 

Krms  of  vegetable  life  have  not  yet 
en  fully  and  generally  developed  ? " 
The  most  recent  opinion  seems  to  be, 
that  the  latter  is  the  true  state  of  the 
case;  that  this  expanse  of  desert  has 
risen  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  at  a 
very  recent  period,  subsequent  even  to 
the  throes  which  gave  birth  to  the  re- 
gions of  the  Atlas  and  Soudan.    The 


present  aspect  of  its  snriu>e  is  exaedy 
that  which  it  must  have  had  while  as 
yet  submarina  The  rocks  hid  beneath 
the  ocean,  and  oontboally  swept  by  its 
waters,  must  tend  to  become  even;  the 
loose  materials  of  the  mountains  bnv 
detached  and  precipitated  into  the  h^ 
lows  till  the  culminating  points  present 
only  masses  of  smooth  and  solid  rock. 
Travelers  have  remarked^is  feature  of 
the  desert  maintains  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  Morocco:  the  latter  ex- 
hibit wooded  craggy  hights,  bared  by 
winds,  bitten  by  nosts,  and  hoary  witfi 
age,  though  they  are  considered  to  haie 
app^u'ed  after  tne  formation  of  the  te^ 
tiary  strata — that  is^  while  the  cnut 
of  the  earth  was  in  its  present  state  of 
development ;  but  the  hills  of  the  Sa- 
hara are  quite  naked,  dull,  and  dead, 
smooth  as  velvet,  and  exhibiting  a 
black  or  purple  hue  of  painful  uniform- 
ity. Hiis  is  Mr.  Richardson's  report  of 
those  he  met  in  his  route  south  from 
Tripoli ;  and  he  mentions  what  is  yet 
more  important,  their  disposition  north 
and  south,  which,  if  a  general  rule  of 
distribution,  would  go  for  to  decide  that 
they  were  not  coeval  with  the  Atlas 
range.  The  immense  quantities  of  sea- 
shells  found  not  only  in  the  limestone- 
rocks,  but  in  the  sandy  and  pebUy 
plains,  and  the  salt  whi<^  prevails  ev- 
erywhere, seem  to  fovor  the  view  that 
the  sea  has,  till  very  lately,  covered  ^ 
whole  of  the  space  now  under  consid- 
eratioa.  Diodonis  Siculos  mentions  a 
lake  of  Hesperidea  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  which,  according  to  ancient  tra- 
dition, was  suddenly  dried  up  by  a 
fearful  convulsion  of  the  earth ;  and 
Malte  Brun  conjectures  that  this  lake 
could  be  no  other  than  that  which  oooe 
covered  the  Sahara.  If  we  were  to  ao* 
cept  this  hypothesia,  we  could  at  onoe 
find  the  long  lost  isle  of  AUantides, 
without  supposing  the  aubmergence  of 
a  country  whose  summits  only  remain 
in  th%  Canaries  and  Azores.  The  r»> 
gion  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  including 
&e  fertile  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
stiU  wear  the  appearance  of  a  great 
island,  washed  on  the  south  by  the 
Sahara-belama,  (sea  without  water,) 
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viKwe  eandft  reaeb  from  ike  oomh  to 
Ike  Golf  of  Sjrtts.  I^  however,  th« 
Atltntides  of  Plato  must  be  placed 
b  the  Atlantio,  and  beyond  the  Hllan 
ef  Hercnles,  might  not  such  a  oonvnl- 
■on  M  ftabmerged  this  country  have 
been  tuffioient  to  apbeave  the  Sahara  t 


HOUSEHOLD  DUTIES  OF  HOUSE- 
WIFES. 

BT  eSNIO  €.  SCOTT. 

rr  Greece,  during  its  most  free  and 
enlightened. age,  the  women  belong- 
ing to  the  common  classes  worked  in 
the  fields  and  on  roads,  as  they  now  do 
in  Italy,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Venetian 
Lomhardy,  Styria,  and  the  Danubian 
Principalities;  while  the  men  played 
•oklier,  as  they  now  do  in  these  coun- 
tries. But  in  Greece,  as  in  the  depend- 
«ides  of  Eastern  Europe  at  present, 
there  was  an  elegant  class,  composed 
ehiefiy  of  officers  in  the  church  and  of 
the  state,  of  philosophers  and  men  of 
wealth;  and  the  wives  which  belonged 
to  this  class  had  duties  assigned  them 
rinihir  to  those  imposed  by  the  laws 
of  the  Jews* 

Dr.  Edersham,  in  his  History  of  the 
Jewidi  Nation,  says :  ^  The  wife  was 
*to  grind  the  meal,  to  bake,  to  wash,  to 
eooj^  to  nurse  her  children,  to  make 
her  husband'a  bed,  and  to  work  in 
wool'  These  regulations  were  modi- 
fied if  she  were  wealthy.  If  she  had 
brraght  with  her  one  slave,  she  was  not 
leqmred  to  grind  the  meal,  to  bake,  or 
to  wash ;  if  two  slaves,  she  was  also 
freed  from  cooking,  and  nursing  her 
ekildren ;  if  Uiree,  we  was  not  required 
to  make  the  bed  or  work  in  wool ;  if 
fair  slaves,  it  is  added  she  might  sit  in 
her  chair.  However,  this  indulgence 
wss  limited,  and  under  all  ciroumstan- 
ees,  the  wife  was  expected,  at  least,  to 
work  in  wool.  If,  by  a  rash  vow,  a 
Imbaiid  had  forsworn  himself  not  to 
a&ow  his  wife  to  work,  he  was  bound 
iwBedtately  to  divoroe  her,  as  it  was 
ttouffht  that  idleneaa  induced  insan- 

Among  the  aDtieatsy  the  most  ele- 


gant women  worked  at*  weaving  and 
embroidery,  as  they  do  now  in  some 
parts  of  Italy.  At  present,  almost  ev< 
ery  lady  in  Genoa  knows  how  to  weave 
silks,  velvet,  how  to  treat  silk-worms^ 
and  how  to  embroider.  Many  ladies 
in  France  understand  these  arts,  as  well 
as  lace-weaving.  In  Switzerland,  many 
of  them  understand  watch-making, 
paintine,  and  the  manufacture  of  toys. 
In  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  lady 
of  the  house  supervises  the  domestic 
expenses.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
with  the  wives  of  merchants  and  ard- 
sans,  who  not  unfrequently  assume  the 
responsibility  of  keeping  the  house,  and 
defraying  all  the  household  expenses^ 
for  a  stipulated  sum  agreed  upon  by 
and  between  the  husband  and  wife,  and 
graduated  according  to  their  income ; 
and  the  sum  is  increased  or  reduced 
from  year  to  year,  according  as  they 
are  blessed  with  prosperity  or  suffer 
pecuniary  reverses.  And,  as  the  mer- 
chant of  the  present  day  is  absolutely 
higher,  in  respect  of  the  wealth  and 
powers  of  the  world,  than  were  those 
of  Venice  under  the  republic,  or  the 
merchant-bankers  in  Holland  when  she 
held  the  reins  of  the  commerce  of  the 
worid,  so  should  their  wives  now  re- 
alize their  responsibility  for  setting  the 
examples  of  industry,  economy,  and 
intellectual  cultivation,  which  have,  in 
such  an  eminent  degree,  contributed  to 
the  elevated  position  now  enjoyed  by 
their  husbanas — the  enjoyment  of  a 
power  and  influence  which  enables 
them  to  divide  the  world  into  avenues 
of  commerce,  as  the  horticulturalist 
does  his  ffaiden,  bv  partenei  and 
gravel-walks.  For  the  past  few  years 
we  have  heard  more  about  '^  woman's 
rights  "  and  the  "  oppressed  sex,"  than 
we  have  of  domestic  economy;  and 
while  we  hold  up  both  hands  for  wo- 
man's equal  rights,  both  socially  and 
pecuniary,  it  does  not  blind  us  to  the 
growing  fault  of  the  day,  to  a  porten- 
tous fault  in  our  cities,  which  require 
immediate  reform.  Since  the  **  wo- 
man's rights"  movement  first  began, 
domestic  servants  have  steadily  in- 
creased  in    power,   ignorance,   and 
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uttpudeace;  s6  thst  a  good-natured 
and  competent  maidBervant  Is  more 
rare  than  the  hnperiad  equipages.  The 
fault  must  be  great,  to  produce  so 
grave  a  misfbrtuue  as  the  inhabitaBts 
of  cities  now  labor  under,  in  the  mat* 
ter  of  domestic  economj ;  and  we  fear 
that  the  housewife  is  not  altogether 
free  from  blame  in  the  premises. 

How  were  maidservants  ever  taught 
tikeir  business?  That  is  the  main 
ouestion.  It  is  not  one  of  the  things 
l4kat  come  by  nature.  The  child  who 
is  to  be  die  rature  cook  or  housemaid 
passes  her  early  years  in  one  or  two 
rooms,  where  tne  whole  ikmily  sleep 
within  hearing,  probably  within  sigiit 
of  one  another,  and  where  the  potatoes 
are  kept  under  the  bed.  On  tne  shelf, 
or  in  Uie  cupboard,  the  candles  and  ^e 
butter,  and  the  tea  and  the  cheese,  and 
the  Bible,  and  the  money,  and  the 
bread,  are  all  shut  up  together.  There 
is  hardly  a  knifo  and  fork  apieee,  and 
a  dish  or  two  must  serve  all  pvrpoees. 
hi  one  such  house  die  dinner  is  always 
of  potatoes ;  in  another  it  is  always 
hani  dumpling ;  in  another  it  is  always 
^  pasty  "—the  most  abominable  thing 
ever  put  into  a  human  stomach,  u 
there  is  ever  a  better  dinner,  it  is  meat 
and  potatoes  cooked  at  the  baker's,  or 
a  oosUy  plate  of  ham  fh>m  the  shop. 
The  child's  frock  is  her  only  one,  and 
it  is  worn  on  all  occasions  while  it  will 
hold  together.  The  same  with  her 
bonnet  and  shoes. 

Kow,  how  is  a  child  from  such  a 
home  to  become  a  servant?  Some- 
body must  teach  her.  If  she  has  the 
0ood  fortune  to  go  to  school,  she  wfll 
feam  to  have  a  clean  feoe  and  tidy 
hair,  and  possibly  to  make  a  point  of 
having  two  frocks  and  two  pair  of 
shoes.  She  will  learn  something  of 
method  and  order,  and  her  generu  in- 
telligence may  be  quickened  and  en- 
larged. So  mr  so  good;  but  it  is  a 
small  preparation  with  which  to  enter 
on  service.  And  then  recurs  the  ques- 
tion, who  is  to  teach  her?  Who  did 
teach  the  girls  in  the  days  of  our 
grandmothers  ?  Why,  our  grandmo- 
thers themselves,  unless  they  were  great 


enough  to  have  housdeepers,  to  when 
die  bnsinees  was  then  deputed.  And 
who  does  it  now  ? «— for  mre  most  be 
somebody.  We  imagine  that  the  tndi- 
ing  is  given  in  part  by  the  hoosewiTSt 
who  keep  one  servant,  but  much  more 
by  servants  to  whom  the  training  oC 
young  helpers  is  most  improperly 
turned  over  by  those  who  ought  to  do 
it  What  chance  has  the  girl  in  such 
a  case  as  that  of  being  ruled  and  edu- 
cated by  a  servant  who  is  (more  likely 
than  not,)  herself  ignorant,  and  not  at 
all  qualified  for  the  use  of  power  ?  la 
no  relation  is  good  sense,  a  reasonable 
and  amiable  temper,  unflagging  dili- 
gence, and  inexnauslible  gooil^iH 
more  necessary  than  in  the  trainer  of  a 
young  girl  to  service.  It  is  no  light 
business,  presently  dispatched.  It  is 
heavy  work,  and,  for  a  time,  there 
seems  no  end  to  it.  The  ^rl  does  not 
know  the  use  of  half  the  implemenCa 
she  sees,  does  not  know  where  to  put 
them,  or  how  to  take  care  of  theou 
£f ery  thing  is  different  from  all  her 
notions;  she  feels  solitary, and  ashamed, 
and  bewildered ;  forgets  almost  every 
thing  ^e  is  told ;  creeps  to  bed  toery 
herself  to  sleep,  and  is  thoroughly  sto^ 
pid  next  day ;  or,  which  is  more  com- 
n»OB,  suddenly  beeomes  so  a  week  or  a 
month  after,  according  to  the  tension 
^le  ean  sustain.  If  sent  away  n|>on 
thi8,ahe  is  ^TohtkAy  mined  for  service; 
and  if  not  sent  away,  what  an  affiicti<» 
it  is  upon  the  Vnistress !  Every  erder 
forgotten  —  every  undertaking  spoiled 
—  every  implement  put  to  a  wrong* 
use  —  vulgar  habits  appearing  in  the 
parlor  —  fear  or  grief  showing  itself  in 
the  kitchen  —  many  a  doubt  every  day 
whether  Uiis  wili  do,  after  all;  and 
when  all  is  right  and  promising,  and 
teacher  has  reason  to  reckon  on  good 
service,  some  neighbor  ivtermeddlinjf 
to  unsettle  the  pnpil,  with  flattering 
speeches,  and  news  of  higher  ^^^ 
to  be  got  elsewhere.  Is  this  a  dis- 
couraging prospect?  It  can't  be 
helped ;  for  it  is  t^e  iact  ef  the  ease 
where  servants  aro  really  trained  to 
their  business. 
The  tmth  is^  that   the  fow  good 
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tnben  are  ill  used.  Others  profit  bj 
their  labors ;  and  the  proper  remedy  is 

10  mcrease  the  number  of  housewives 
who  will  undertake  this  truly  womanly 
daty.  There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty 
about  it  If  young  ladies  are  sent  to 
boarding-sdiools  so  early  and  so  long 
ai  to  grow  up  ignorant  of  housewifely 
employmenta,  were  is  just  so  much 
wroDg  done  to  their  natures.  Every 
little  girl  whose  nature  has  free  play, 
Kkes  to  have  the  char^  of  the  kovb 
when  mamma  is  ill,  and  to  go  to  the 
apple  closet,  and  make  a  cake  for  tea, 
aad  pastry  for  dinner.  The  laundry  is 
a  pleasant  place  for  little  girls ;  and  so 
is  the  market,  with  its  poultry,  and 
vegetables,  and  dairy  produce,  and 
flowers.  Girls  hate  to  reel  at  a  loss 
riKMit  household  business;  they  are 
proud  and  pleased  to  feel  competent  to 
Its  direction;  and  it  is  a  business 
which  can  not  be  directed  without  a 
practical  knowledge  of  it  The  mis- 
chief is,  that  between  the  silly  coward- 
ice of  parents,  who  will  not  let  a  girl 
pat  her  hand  to  any  thing  real,  or 
ipeak  to  the  servants,  and  the  low,fal8e 
refinement  of  a  good  many  husbands 
of  our  day,  who  require  tjieir  wives  to 
lit  finely  dreesed  in  the  drawing-room, 
•eenting  their  flimsy  pocket-handker- 
ebie&,  and  doing  nothing,  under  the 
pretense  of  elegant  employments  —  it 

11  less  easy  than  it  shoub  be  for  young 
ladies  to  emulate  the  household  virtues 
of  their  grandmothers.  It  is  hard  to 
fiv  what  they  could  do  better  than 
tram  candidates  for  domestic  service^ 
or  how  their  time  could  be  better  em- 
ployed than  in  smoothing  the  path  and 
sweetening  the  atmo^here  of  daily  life 
hf  the  domestic  group  who  depend  on 
them  for  so  mucn  of  comfort 

Household  occupations  are  in  them- 
selves an  intellectual  and  moral  exer- 
cise of  BO  small  strength,  and  they 
kave  plenty  of  time  for  books  and  the 
arte.  But  if  the  old  source  of  supply 
of  good  service  is  not  to  be  restored  by 
the  return  bt  youn^  ladies  to  the  duty 
of  training  domestics,  some  substitute 
Bust  be  found;  for  a  condition  of 
chronic  discontent  between  parlor  and 


kitchen  can  not  1>e  permitted  to  go  on 
without  some  attempt  at  a  remedy. 
Industrial  schools,  if  sufficiently  multil- 
plied^  might  do  something;  training 
schools  for  service,  analogous  to  those 
for  training  school-teachers,  might  do 
more ;  but  no  scheme,  or  oombination 
of  schemes,  can  ever  supply  the  defect 
of  that  personal  care,  instruction,  and 
rule,  which  it  was  once  considered  tl^e 
first  duty  of  the  mistress  to  exercise. 
Improvements  in  the  mechanical  arts 
may  alter  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be 
done ;  fiimily  prayers  may  keep  nj>  the 
profession  of  a  Christian  relation  be- 
tween the  different  orders  of  the  fiim- 
ily ;  but  the  obligi&tion  to  see  that  aU 
who  dwell  under  one  roof  discharge 
their  mutual  offices  with  a  single  hearty 
and  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  as  far 
as  instruction,  authority,  and  a  wise 
tenderness  can  do  it,  is  one  firom  which 
no  change  of  social  modes  and  inci- 
dents can  absolve  die  heads  of  fam^ 
ilies. 


FORGIVENESS. 

**  T'LL  never  forgive  him  —  never  1 " 
X    "  Never  is  a  hard  word,  John," 
said    the  sweeUfaced  wife  of    John 
Locke,  as  she  looked  up  a  moment 
from  her  sewing. 

^  He  is  a  mean,  dastardly  cowardi 
and  upon  this  Holy  Bible,  I—" 

**Stop  —  husband  I  John  I  remem- 
ber he  IS  my  brother,  and  by  the  love 
vou  bear  me  forbear  to  curse  him.  He 
has  done  you  wrong,  I  allow ;  but  oh, 
John !  he  is  very  young  and  very  sorry. 
The  momentarv  shame  you  felt  yester- 
day will  hardly  be  wept  out  with  a 
curse.  It  will  only  injure  yourself 
John ;  oh  I  please  do  n't  say  any  thing 
dreadful." 

The  sweet-fiu)ed  woman  prevailed. 
The  curse  that  hung  upon  the  lips  of 
the  aufl^  man  was  not  spoken,  but 
he  still  said,  ''I  will  never  forgive 
him  —  he  has  done  me  a  deadly 
wrong." 

The  young  man  who  has  provoked 
this  bitterness,  humbled  and  repentanti 
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sought  in  rajn  for  forgivaaeas  from 
him,  whom  in  a  moment  of  passion,  he 
had  injured  almost  beyond  reparation. 
John  Locke  steeled  his  heart  against 
him. 

In  his  HtUe  store  sat  the  yonng  vil- 
lage merchant  one  pleasant  morning, 
contentedly  reading  the  morning  paper. 
A  sound  of  harried  footsteps  ap- 
proached, but  he  took  no  notice  until 
a  hatless  boy  burst  into  the  store, 
screaminff  at  the  top  of  his  voice  : 

**  Mr.  Locke  I  Johnnie  is  in  the  river, 
little  Johnnie  Locke." 

To  dash  down  the  paper  and  spring 
for  the  street  was  the  first  impulse  of 
the  agonized  &ther.  On,  on,  like  a 
maniac,  he  flew  to  the  river  pallid  and 
crazed  with  anguish. 

The  first  sight  that  met  his  eyes,  was 
little  Johnnie  lyiufi;  in  the  arms  of  his 
mother,  who,  with  her  hair  hanging 
disheveled  around  her,  bent  wildly  over 
her  child.  The  boy  was  iust  saved ;  he 
breathed,  and,  opening  his  eyes,  smiled 
faintly  in  his  mother's  face,  while  she, 
with  a  choking  voice,  thanked  God. 

Another  form  laid  insensible,  stretched 
near  the  child.  From  his  head  the 
dark  blood  flowed  from  the  ghastly 
wound.  The  man  against  whom  John 
Locke  had  sworn  eternal  hatred,  had, 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  been  the 
savior  of  the  child.  He  had  struck  a 
floating  piece  of  driftwood,  as  he  came 
to  the  surface  with  the  boy,  and  death 
seemed  inevitable.  John  Locke  flung 
himself  on  the  green  sward,  and  bent 
over  the  senseless  form. 

**  Save  him  I "  he  cried  huskily,  to 
the  doctor  who  had  been  summoned  : 
^  restore  him  to  consciousness,  if  it  be 
only  for  one  little  moment;  I  have 
something  important  to  sav  to  him." 
"  He  is  reviving,"  said  the  doctor. 
The  wounded  man  opened  his  eyes ; 
they  met  the  anxious  glance  of  his 
brother-in-law,  and  he  trembled  £>rth, 
**  Do  you  forgive  me  ? " 

**Yes,yesI  God  is  witness ;  aslhope 
for  mercy  hereafter,  I  freely  forgive 
you ;  in  turn,  I  ask  your  forgiveness  lor 
my  unchristian  conduct" 


A  feeble  pressure  of  the  hand,  sad  a 
beaming  smile  was  all  his  answer. 

Many  days  the  brave  young  msi 
hung  upon  a  slender  thread  of  life,  snd 
never  was  more  devoted  friends  thsn 
those  who  hovered  over  his  sick  bed. 
But  a  vigorous  constitution  triumphed, 
and  pale  and  changed,  he  walked  forth 
once  more  among  the  living. 

^^  Oh !  if  he  had  died  with  my  uii- 
kindness  clouding  his  soul,  never  should 
I  have  dared  to  hope  for  mercy  from 
my  Father  in  heaven,"  said  John  Locke 
to  his  wife,  as  they  sat  talking  over 
the  solemn  event  that  had  threateaed 
their  lives  with  a  life-long  trouble. 
"  Never,  now  that  I  have  tasted  the 
sweetness  of  forgiveness,  never  again 
will  I  cherish  revenge  or  nnkindaeas 
toward  the  erring.  For  there  is  a  new 
meaninff  to  my  soul,  in  the  words  of 
our  daily  prayer,  and  J  see  that  J  ha?e 
only  been  calling  judgments  upon  my- 
self while  I  have  impiously  asked, 
*  Forgive  us  our  trespassea  as  we  for- 
give  iho9e  who  trespa$s  agaiiut  usj  " 


A  GOOD  WIFE. 

IN  the  eigl^y-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
Dr.  Calviti  Chapin  wrote  of  his 
wife: 

^^My  domestic  enjoyments  have 
been,  perhaps,  as  near  perfection  as 
human  condition  permits.  *  She  made 
my  home  the  pleasantest  spot  on 
earth  to  me.'  And  now  she  is  gone, 
my  worldly  loss  is  perfect"  Hdw 
many  a  poor  fellow  would  be  saved 
from  suicide,  from  the  penitentiaiy 
and  the  gallows,  every  year,  had  he 
been  blessed  with  silch  a  wife  I  *"  She 
made  home  the  pleasantest  spot  on 
earth  to  me.  What  a  grand  tribote 
to  that  woman's  love,  and  piety,  and 
common  seuse  I  RaUier  diflerent  from 
the  testimony  of  an  old  man,  some 
three  ;^ears  ago,  just  before  he  wss 
hung  in  the  Tombs'  yard  of  New 
York :  "  I  did  n't  intend '  to  kill  my 
wife,  but  she  was  a  very  i^^gravatii^ 
woman."  Let  each  inquire,  "  which 
wife  am  I  f " 
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THE  TEN  DOLLAR  PIANO. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  child  of  seveD  som- 
mere,  with  the  golden  light  of 
jfoodi  etreaming  all  over  her  bright 
dris,  childhood's  fresh  luster  in  her 
dark  ejes,  Janets  reddest  roses  on  her 
dimpled  cheeks,  came  rushing  up  to 
me. 

^  Oh  I "  she  cried,  tossing  the  stray 
eorlfl  from  her  brow,  '*  we  Ve  got  the 
qtloididest  new  piano  over  home^  and 
mother  wants  jou  to  come  and  ijy  it 
She  says  you  shall  play  on  it  first'' 

Now,  I  am  a  child  with  children ; 
Biy  heart  bounds,  my  pulses  leap  in 
vaiion  with  Uieir.  sportive  natures, 
idien  they  are  by.  And  when  the 
lo<^  are  silvered  on  my  temples,  and 
my  step  grows  slow  upon  the  staircase, 
when  tne  voices  of  my  loved  are  only 
like  remembered  music  —  when  my 
hsnd's  grasp  becomes  tremulous  like 
the  loosening  tendrils  of  the  dying 
fiae,  still  may  the  dear  Lord  grant  to 
me  the  trusting  tenderness  of  child- 
hood :  still  may  the  feet  of  infancy  pat- 
ter around  roy  knee,  and  its  red  lips 
breathe  perfume  on  my  withered  cheek. 
Away  went  ink  and  pen,  and  up 
boonded  I  to  catch  the  hand  of  litUe 
Nellie,  and  off  we  ran,  in  at  the  beau- 
t%I  mansion,  into  a  room  sofUy  lighted, 
where  Nellie's  mother,  who  was  an  in- 
Tslid,  laid  upon  her  accustomed  couch ; 
tod  up  to  the  new  piano  to  soothe  the 
wesry  sick  one  with  strains  of  mi^sic. 
The  instrument  was  one  after  my  own 
hesrt,  rich-toned,  full  and  melodious, 
sad  the  soft  strains  answered  liquidly 
to  my  touch.  Now  the  sweet  verse  <^ 
Bvns' "  Highland  Mary,"  and  now  the 
^  tweeter  munc  of  ^Rippan's,  **  There  is 
an  Hour  of  Peaceful  Kest,"  occurred  to 
pj  memory,  and  thus  I  played  and 
ttag  till  Nellie's  &ther  came.  He  was 
s  handsome  man,  in  the  full  vigor  of 
atnhood,  and  from  him  his  little 
dMghter  inherited  her  golden-tinted 
hsir  and  hasel  eyes.  He  took  a  seat 
Mar  his  wife,  and  drew  her  thin  hand 
iHo  his,  as  he  spdce  to  her.  Then 
when  I  praised  the  new  piano,  he 
totned  to  me,  laughingly,  saying : 


'^  Yes;  and  the  best  part  of  it  is,  it 
only  eoet  me  ten  dollars." 

I  expressed  my  astonishment,  and 
my  look  of  wonder  drew  another  laugh 
from  him. 

"Let  me  tell  you  the  story,"  he 
said,  drawing  little  Nellie  toward  him, 
and  encircling  her  little  form  with  his 
arm,  while  she  looked  with  as  much 
astonishment  as  myself  and  he  began : 

"A  few  years  ago  I  went  to  Chi- 
cago. I  had  been  there  but  a  few 
days,  when,  in  one  of  my  morning 
walksj  I  encountered  a  girl  some 
twelve  years  old,  a  very  intelligent 
bright^yed  child,  whose  face  wore 
such  a  sorrowful  expression,  that  I  al- 
most stopped  to  speak  with  her  as  she 
passed.  The  morning  air  was  raw  and 
chilly,  the  ground  wet  from  a  liffht  fall 
of  early  snow,  and  I  noticed  that,  as 
the  wind  blew  her  thin  garments 
about  her  form,  she  shivered  with  the 
cold. 

"  As  she  went  by,  she  half  turned, 
and  I  had  ffone  but  a  little  way  before 
I  heard  quick  footsteps  behind  me,  and 
stopping,  the  girl  lifted  her  hand,  as  if 
to  place  it  on  my  arm ;  drawing  back, 
she  said, '  Please,  sir,  if  you  could  give 
me  a  little  money  to  buy  bread.'  ^  Are 
you  hungry  ? '  1  asked.  *  Yes,  sir  — 
real  hungry  I '  and  her  lips  quivered. 
'  Does  n't  your  father  work,  and  bring 
home  bread  I '  '  Father  is  sick,'  she 
said,  *  and  mother  sprained  her  arm ; 
and  my  brother,  who  used  to  help  us, 
was  drowned  not  long  ago.' 

"  Something  in  my  hearty  and  in  her 
&ce,  told  me  that  her  story  was  true. 
I  took  her  into. a  baker's  shop,  bade 
her  hold  out  her  tattered  apron,  and 
filled  it  with  loaves.  Then  putting 
five  dollars  in  the  shopman's  hand,  I 
stipulated  that  the  poor  family  was 
to  have  bread  every  morning  till  the 
money  was  used  up.  Then  I  slippe 
another  five  dollars  into  the  girl's  hand, 
and  ttuned  hastily  from  her  tear-filled 


"  Well,  ten  dollars  were  gone,  and  I 
was  by  no  means  rich  enough  to  spare 
it ;  but  I  felt  as  if^  no  doubt,  the  Lord 
would  make  it  up,  and  at  any  rate,  ten 
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hilars  WM  dieftp  enough  for  the  rftre 

Sleasure  of  giving  to  Ckni't  jkK)?  ohil* 

*'  I  weat  back  to  mj  hotel  joit  at 
the  gong  sounded  for  breakfaet,  and 
look  my  seat  with  a  hundred  etran- 
gers.  No  looner  had  I  commenced 
eating  tiian  I  felt  a  hand  laid  on  mj 
elbow,  and  looking  up,  there  eat  an  old 
friend  I  had  not  met  ibr  fourteen  years. 
When  I  last  saw  him,  he  was  a  young 
man  just  starting  in  the  world,  with.  liV 
tie  means  and  fcw  frieode. 

^  ^  I  have  not  grown  rich,'  he  said, 
after  ^e  first  surprise  of  recognition 
wa^over;  ^bnt  I  am  iibletopaymy 
debts.  Do  you  remember  one  day, 
lourteen  years  ago,  you  lent  me  ten 
dollars  in  my  extremity^  and  told  me 
never  to  pay  unless  I  was  able  f  How 
I  have  tried  to  find  your  address  many 
times  since,  but  could  not  Here  is  a 
ten  dollar  gold  pieces  and  I  am  only 
sorry  that  I  can  not  double  it,  for  your 
kindness  to  me  whan  I  was  in  trouble. 
Bat  come  and  see  me  on  your  war 
through  Iowa,  and  mr  wife  and  diil- 
dren  will  thank  you  with  me.' 

^  I  was  very  much  astonished  and 
afibcted,  for  I  had  totally  forgotten  his 
obligation,  but  I  could  not  refuse  the 
just  return.  Truly,  I  thought,  giving 
to  the  Lord  does  not  impoverish  even 
in  worldly  means,  and  I  said  to  myself 
I  will  see  what  this  ten  dollars  will 
bring  me.  So,  looking  about,  I  made 
a  litlle  investment  in  the  new  land,  and 
went  on  my  way  fully  satisfied  with 
myself  and  the  world  in  general. 
Three  weeks  ago  I  had  an  offer  of  five 
hundred  dollars  for  my  wee  bit  of  land ; 
I  accepted  it;  and,  as  my  litUe  wiie 
and  little  Nellie  have  long  been  teas* 
kig  me  for  a  pia«>,  I  boaght  Uiis  for 
them.'' 

**  It  seems  like  a  dream,"  said  I,  gas* 
ing  with  a  sort  of  reverenoe  on  the 
b^utiful  kistmment;  '^you  ought  to 
commemorate  the  incident  in  some 
manner,"  I  added. 

"'  I  have  thought  of  inscribing  on  a 
small  silver  plate  the  words, '  Cast  thy 
bread  upon  the  waters  and  thou  shalt 
find  it  after  many  dayi; '  but  it  does 


not  seem  exactly  appropriate  to  the 
case." 

^Did  you  ever  see  the  girl  again, 
papa!"  asked  Nellie. 

**No,  my  dear,  but  I  have  heard 
frcm  her  through  a  German  miasioih 
ary.  She  is  a  food  Bchclar,  and 
teaches  school  herself  now,  in  CU- 
cago.  She  has  become  a  hand»onie 
and  re&ied  young  woman,  and  is  eda- 
eating  her  only  brother  younger  than 
herself.  I  learned  from  him  that  my 
little  gift  put  new  lifo  into  the  unkiiig 
heart  of  the  poor,  sick  father,  and  the 
nourishment  procured  with  some  of  the 
money  gave  strength  to  his  weak 
fifame.  The  &ther  obtained  employ- 
ment,  the  little  brother  found  mdk  to 
do  in  an  offioe,  and  the  girl  obtained 
the  fovorable  notice  of  a  celebrated 
pianist^  who  saw  diat  she  possessed 
musicid  ffifts  of  a  high  order,  so  that 
by  his  cultivation  she  became  enaUed 
to  support  berselt  So,  you  see,  ten 
dollars  made  a  whole  family  happy^ 
grateful,  and  useful,  and  bought  ms 
this  beautiful  instrument" 


A  MOTHER'S  INFLUENCE. 

WHILE  passing  along  the  streets  of 
a  beautiful  village  one  day,  I 
overtook  a  couple  of  uttle  boys,  and 
overheard  the  following  conversation 
which  passed  between  them  with  much 
apparent  earnestness.  Said  one  of 
them,  the  larger  of  the  two : 

^  Well,  • .  • .,  have  you  decided  to 
go  with  me  this  afternoon!  Some 
other  boys  have  promised  to  go,  aad 
we  are  sure  to  have  a  great  time." 

•*NoI"  replied  ....,** I  can 't  go." 

'<Why  not!"  inquired  the  fint 
speaker. 

**  Because,"  said  . . .  •,  '*  it  is  ifftm^." 

^What  makes  you  think  it  is 
wrong  f "  asked  the  former. 

<"  Well,  I  think  it  is  not  right,  and 
my  mother  says  it  is  wrong." 

"'  You  are  forever  telling  what  your 
mother  says.  Do  you  think  she  knows 
every  thing  ?  And  do  you  always  ex* 
pect  to  do  just  asfAe  aayat "  continued 
the  questioner. 
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-I  tWnk,"  retemed  ...  ^  **  that  my 
Bodwr  knows  what  is  right  mkL  wrong 
a  gnat  daal  better  than  joa  or  I  do, 
ai^  I  do  not  mean  to  do  anj  thing  9ki 

To  this  noble  declaration  Ae  other 
boj  exclaimed,  ^  Well,  I  have  no  mo* 
ditr  now,  and  as  fbr  mj  &ther,  be 
deo't  trouble  himself  mnch  about  my 
affiiirs.  He  sometimes  scolds  me,  when 
he  catches  me  in  a  scrape.'* 

At  this  staffe  of  the  converaation, 
having  arrived  at  the  comer  of  ^e 
street^  they  separated;  one,  the  larger, 
toning  into  a  side  street,  down  toward 
te  canal ;  the  other,  who,  I  observed, 
,  bad  a  book  under  his  arm,  continuing 
on  up  toward  a  school,  while  I  passed 
on,  reflectittg  upon  the  great  difference 
m  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the' 
two.  One,  under  the  care  of  an  ever- 
watchful,  affectionate,  and  wise  mother, 
how  almost  certain  is  he,  if  spared,  to 
crow  up  an  intelli^nt,  useral  main. 
While  the  othw,  with  no  other  p»- 
rental  encouragenaent  or  restraint  than 
that  of  a  cold,  indifferent,  and  mis- 
taken father,  how  almost  as  certain  is 
be  to  becooie  the  companion  of  the 
diMolute  and  the  depraved  I  And  yet, 
bow  large  a  class  there  are  in  our  vil- 
l8|[e6  and  cities  of  whom  it  may  be 
asid  this  last  mentioned  boy  is  a  fair 
representative  in  character.  Oh,  how 
do  auch  need  the  constant  watch,  care, 
sad  influence  of  a  fiiithful  Christian 
mother !  Not  that  I  would,  in  these 
remarks,  be  regarded  as  a  disparager 
of  a  father's  just  and  Arm  influence  and 
example.  1  would  giye  each  their 
woper  value.  .  But,  oh  I  how  earlv  in 
me  is  a  mothet^B  influence  felt,  and  how 
ri>idiDg  and  permanent  ita  effects  I 

I  doubt  not  but  that,  in  my  own 
OMe,  I  owe  much  more  to  the  stern, 
imbending  integrity,  the  strong  sense, 
tad  the  fiuthful  discipline  of  my  fiitber, 
than  I  am  accustomed  to  reali»d.  But 
tbit  seems  something  that  I  must  re- 
aember,  or  upon  which  I  am  obliged 
t»  reason,  in  order  to  appreciate  it 
Whereas  the  sleepless,  holy,  unselfish 
lore  and  connstent  example  of  my 
■UDted  mother  is  ever  a  Uvisf ,  present 


reality  —  a  very  sea  in  which  I  woiriA 
deKgbt  to  bathe  my  entire  being,  oer^ 
tain  of  becoming  purer  and  better  by 
every  ablution.  And  so  far  are  tha 
soft  breathings  of  her  ff«fntle  voice 
firom  beinff  lost  in  the  distance,  th^ 
seem  to  fhll  more  and  more  distinctly 
and  sweetly  upon  my  ear,  the  fivrthef 
time  removes  roe  from  the  days  and 
scenes  of  my  childhood,  and  the  longer 
I  listen  to  the  cRsoordant  jarrings  of 
man'a  selflshness  and  inhmanlty. 
Sure  am  I,  that  if  there  is  a  matt 
among  all  my  fellows  for  whom  I  sor« 
row,  it.  is  he  whose  ear  never  listened 
to  the  voice,  whose  head"  never  fblt  the 
soft  band,  whose  eye  never  witnessed 
^e  smile,  and  who  was  never  blessed 
with  the  prayers  of  a  krod  Christian 
mother.  And  if  there  is  a  being 
whose  cup  is  being  filled  to  the  very 
brim  with  sweetest  memories,  it  is  she 
who,  however  poor,  obscure,  amd  a^ 
flicted,  is  yet  permitted  to  mold  and 
train  a  bright,  affectionate,  obedient 
son.  Her  work  is  a  noUe  and  an  en- 
during one.  Her  labor  of  love  shall 
not  l^  lost,  taor  her  prayers  go  up  ii 
vain. —  Moiker^t  Magazine. 


CHILDREN'S  TEETH. 

THE  importance  of  preserving  chil* 
dren's  teeth  seems  but  poorly  un- 
derstood b^  those  having  the  care  of 
them,  or  if  understood,  sadly  nec^ 
lected.  Children  property  fed,  clothei, 
and  exercised  in  the  open  air,  seldeiA 
if  ever  have  any  difficulty  with  thw 
teeth,  after  they  are  once  foirly  thro«|^ 
the  gums.  The  roots  of  the  first  teeth 
gradually  absorb  as  the  permanent 
ones  ^ow  to  ti^e  their  places,  and  in 
due  tiDie  fall  out  or  are  more  easily 
extracted  with  the  fingers.  Never 
take  out  one  of  tiiese  first  teeth  simply 
because  it  is  loose,  unless  you  can  sea 
the  new  tooth  coming  to  take  ita 
place. 

But  why  do  diildren's  teeth  decay 
so  early  f  Doubtless  the  most  fhtitM 
causes  are  bad  diet,  or  indulging  lb» 
appetite  to  excessi    Die  diild  is  M 
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from  the  mother^B  plate,  is  denied 
neither  mince-pie,  nor  pound«oake,  rel- 
khea,  or  pickles  cured  m  diluted  acid, 
and  is  not  forgotten  when  the  mother 
goes  to  the  candy  shops.  These 
things,  with  many  others,  tend  to 
bring  on  a  derangement  of  ihe  stom* 
ach,  and  a  consequent  acid  condition 
of  the  salvia,  which  cause  an  early 
decay  of  the  teeth,  eren  long  before 
the  second  set  has  begun  to  appear. 
This  early  loss  is  unnatural,  and  the 
consequent  shrinking  of  the  jaws  and 
gums  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  ir- 
regularity of  the  teeth  at  the  present 
day,  and  this  early  trouble  is  increas- 
ing and  will  continue  to  increase  until 
mothers  give  more  attention  to  the 
proper  diet  of  their  children,  and  care 
ror  their  teeth,  for  there  is  no  time  in 
life  when  care  is  more  needed  than 
from  the  appearance  of  the  first  to  the 
completion  of  the  second  set 


HOW  TO  SECURE  PEACE  AT 
HOME, 

ris  just  as  possible  to  keep  a  calm 
house  as  a  clean  house ;  a  cheerful 
house,  an  orderly  house,  as  a  furnished 
house,  if  the  heads  set  themselves  to 
do  so.  Where  is  the  diflSculty  of  con- 
sulting each  other's  weaknesses,  as 
weU  as  each  other's  wants ;  each  oth- 
er*s  tempers,  as  well  as  each  other's 
health  ;  each  other's  comfort,  as  well 
as  each  other's  character?  Oh  I  it  is 
by  leaving  the  peace  at  home  to 
chance,  instead  of  pursuing  it  by  sys- 
tem, that  so  many  homes  are  unhappy. 
It  deserves  notice,  also,  that  almost 
any  one  can  be  courteous  and  forbear- 
ing and  patient  in  a  neighbor's  house. 
If  any  thing  go  wrong,  or  be  out  of 
time,  or  disagreeable  there,  it  is  made 
(he  best  of,  not  the  worst ;  even  eflTorts 
made  to  excuse  it,  and  to  show  that  it 
k  not  felt ;  or,  if  felt^  it  is  attributed  to 
accident,  not  design ;  and  this  is  not 
easy,  but  natural,  in  the  house  of  a 
friend.  I  will  not,  therefore,  believe 
that  what  is  so  natural  in  the  house 
of  another  is  impossible  at  home ;  but 
maintain,  without  fear,  that  all  the 


courtesies  of  social  life  may  be  up 

in  domestic  societies.  A  husband  as 
willing  to  be  pleased  at  home  and  as 
anxious  to  please  as  in  his  neighbor's 
house,  and  a  wife  as  intent  on  making 
things  comfortable  every  day  to  ber 
femily  as  on  set  days  to  her  guests, 
could  not  fail  to  make  their  own  home 
happy.  Let  us  not  evade  the  point  of 
these  remarks  by  recurring  to  the 
maxim  about  allowanoes  for  temper. 
It  is  worse  than  folly  to  refer  to  oor 
temper,  unless  we  could  prove  that  we 
ever  gained  any  thing  good  by  giriag 
way  to  it.  Fits  of  ill-humor  puniak 
us  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
those  they  are  vented  upon ;  and  it 
actually  requires  more  enort,  and  in- 
flicts more  pain  to  give  them  up,  than 
would  be  required  to  avoid  them. 


DO-AS-YOU-LIKE  PRINOIPLK 

THE  Independent^  in  an  article  on  the 
physical  degeneracy  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  speaks  as  follows : 

^The  child's  will  governs  too  mudu 
If  they  do  not  choose  to  go  to  bed  they 
sit  up ;  if  they  choose  certain  articles  « 
food  they  must  have  them,  parents  for- 
getting that  instinct  is  no  safe  guide  in 
a  child,  whatever'it  may  be  in  an  ani- 
mal. So  we  see  them  in  their  delicate 
organization,  keeping  late  hours  when 
they  ought  to  go  to  ^d  with  the  birds; 
sleeping  often  in  warm  and  lighted 
rooms,  when  the  sleeping  room  should 
be  cool  and  dark;  and  eating  hot  bread, 
pudding  and  cakes,  and  drinking  tea 
and  cofifee  to  the  infinite  detriment  of 
nerves  and  stomach.  The  injury  thus 
early  done  can  never  be  repaired ;  ss  a 
machine  imperfectly  constructed  at  first 
can  never  be  made  to  run  faultlessly. 

"  This  is  the  secret.  Parents  sboold 
know  that  instinct  is  no  safe  guide  to  a 
child,  particularly  when  the  child  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  with  poisonous 
delicacies.  To  ask  a  child  seated  at  a 
modem  table  what  it  will  have,  and  gite 
it  what  it  asks  for,  merely  because  it 
asks  for  it,  is  a  very  common  practice. 
But  it  is  as  cruel  as  it  is  common. 
Have  mercy  on  the  children ! " 
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BISfONSIBILITT. 

THERE  is  perhaps  no  lesson  that  we  learn 
in  life  of  more  importance  than  the  les- 
son of  personal  respoosibilitj.  And  it  is 
•dIj  in  proportion  as  we  learn  it  thoroughly 
Hid  well  ^^  the  fuU  manliness  of  manhood 
and  the  true  worth  of  womanhood  can  be 
Mij  doTeloped.  It  is  the  lesson  which  di- 
fides  the  child  fincmi  the  man ;  the  slave  from 
Ike  freeman;  Uie  weak,  helpless,  and  depend- 
«t,  from  the  actire  and  strong — which  cre- 
iles  the  most  marked  difference  between  the 
fower  of  the  master  hand,  and  the  in4>otenoe 
sf  his  humUe,  TaoiQating  follower. 

The  difference  of  intellect  m  different  in- 
Mdaak  is  Tory  greai,  but  the  greatest  hitel- 
lectis  worthless  untU  it  understands  and  rests 
vpon  its  own  responsibility ;  and  the  weakest 
ooe  is  dignified  and  elevated  by  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  it  It  is  rarely  that  any  one 
lesms  this  lesson  so  long  as  those  are  near 
Ub  upon  whom  he  can  rely,  or  at  least  those 
upon  whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to  rely. 
It  is  eMier  for  indolent  human  nature  to  lean 
ipon  something  out  of  itself^  rather  than  to 
Mid  up  thai  internal  strength  which  will 
cnUelttomeetthe  storms  of  life  alone.  The 
jsesg  child  rests  with  happy  confidence  upon 
the  lesponsibility  of  its  parents  rather  than 
its  own,  and  it  is  this  which  distinguishes  Uie 
ordess  weakness  of  the  child  firom  the  self- 
nfiaot  strength  of  mature  lifo.  The  natire 
idffeKaace  with  which  different  minds  are 
eidowed  will  be  found  to  differ rery  widely; 
and  where  a  child  possesses  but  little  of  this 
<iatUty,  it  should  be  cultivated  as  far  as  pos- 
■bleby  those  who  have  his  traUiing  in  charge. 
Tlie  inother  bird,  wtfen  she  casts  her  young 
oat  of  the  nest  in  order  that  they  may  learn 
the  use  of  their  new>fiedged  wings,  is  giving 
tbsm  their  first  lesson  in  personal  responsi- 
bility. They  may  find  it  hard  to  be  thus  cast 
from  the  shelter  of  the  maternal  wings,  but 
tbey  must  try  their  own,  or  they  will  never 
leirn  to  fiy.  And  it  is  very  well  that  they 
tbould  take  their  first  lessons  while  the  nest 
wlieie  they  were  fiedged  remains,  so  that, 
when  they  are  very  weary  with  their  efforts, 
they  can  go  back  and  find  rest  and  consola- 
tioQ  hi  its  shelter. 


There  are  some  human  parents  who  do  not 
think  of  this,  but  leave  their  children  to  bo 
cast  helplessly  upon  the  world  by  some  un- 
foreseen aoddent,  before  one  trait  of  sel^re-  ■ 
lianoe  or  personal  responsibility  has  bees 
cultivated  in  their  characters.  No  wonder 
that  such  children  find  the  lesson  of  self-de- 
pendence a  very  weary  one  to  learn,  but 
where  it  has  been  taught  to  the  child,  as  it 
should  be,  by  slow  degrees,  the  exercise  of 
this  quality  will  be  a  constant  source  of  pleas- 
ure and  eijoymeot. 

It  is  possible  for  a  child  to  possess  too 
much,  as  well  as  too  little  native  self-rehanoe, 
for  judgment  and  experience  are  needed  as  a 
support  in  the  proper  exercise  of  this  quality. 
Otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  necessary 
to  place  the  child  so  helplessly  as  he  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  his  parents.  For  if 
the  responsibility  of  manhood  could  be  exer- 
cised without  the  aid  of  judgment  and  expe- 
rience, it  could  be  entered  upon  at  the 
beginning  of  life  as  well  as  at  any  other  time. 
But  where  a  strong  self-reliance  manifests  it- 
self without  these  necessary  adjuncts,  it  can 
hardly  be  called  personal  responsibility,  but 
rather  a  blind  willfulness  and  obstinacy,  and 
this  trait  of  character  needs  quite  as  much  if 
not  more  care  in  training  than  its  opposite 
weakness. 

It  seems  a  pUin  inference  firom  the  order 
of  nature,  that  a  child  should  be  taught  his 
responsibility  in  certain  things  as  soon  as  his 
judgment  and  experience  in  those  things  have 
been  developed.  He  will  thus  learn  the  lea- 
son  of  his  req[>onsibllities  easily  and  cheer- 
fully, and  the  exercise  of  Uiem  will  never  be 
a  weariness  but  a  pleasure  to  him.  Let  him, 
while  he  is  yet  a  child,  be  respondble  for 
somethings- if  it  is  no  more  than  puttjlng 
his  toys  in  place. 

Some  parents  who  are  strongly  self-reliaiil 
in  Uiemselves,  seem  to  cultivate,  or  at  least 
permit  an  opposite  weakness  in  their  children, 
either  from  a  blind  forgetfulness,  or  from  A 
fear  that  a  proper  callmg  out  of  their  child's 
self-reliance  will  interfere  with  the  due  ezar* 
^ao  of  their  own  authority.  But  this  oan 
never  be,  if  their  authority  is  worth  any  thing, 
for  the  only  seal  obedieiioe  springs  firem 
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principle  and  loTe  of  obedience,  and  notfrom 
inni  of  strength  to  resist 

There  are  very  few  whose  fUU  strength  of 
ehameter  is  ever  called  into  eaurdse  nntil  it 
has  been  drifen  o«t  bj  neeesslty.    '*Ooea- 
son  makes  the  man.**    Bnt  he  who  has  seTer 
learaed  to  hold  himself  responsible  in  minor 
Batters  before  he  is  called  vpon  to  act  for 
hteself  in  the  moro  fmportani  afikirs  of  life, 
wffl  rarely  find  that  oceaflkm  makes  him  Tery 
m«eh  of  a  man.    The  Tine  wUeh  has  twined 
firmly  ronnd  some  strong  ««ppori^throagfa  all 
the  winds  and  storms  that  blew  upon  its 
gi%wth,  wlU  not  find  that  it  has  grown  sud- 
denly into  a  tree  when  that  support  is  re- 
ttOfed,  bat  will  ihik  to  the  earth  and  be 
croshed  and  trampled  under  Ibot.    Hie  oak 
that  grows  from  its  first  grewth  an^d  the 
monwehs  of  the   forest,  surrounded   and 
hemmed  in  by  these  armed  legions,  will  find, 
if  the  shelter  in  which  it  grows  is  suddenly 
removed,  that  howoTer  nobly  its  head  may 
tower  toward  heaven,  its  trunk  will  be  racked 
to  its  foundatioB,  if  not  utterly  overthrown 
by  the  tempests  to  which  it  is  exposed; 
while  its  brother  tree  that  grows  hi  the  open 
ftskl  has  so  braced  by  stow  degrees  its  tender 
fibres  in  the  earth,  that  it  can  stand  almost 
without  a  jar  the  shock  of  the  same  storm 
that  oTcrthrew  lis  Mow.    Just  so  it  is  with 
human  life.    The  daughter  who  goes  forth 
from  the  too  careful  shdter  of  her  fiither*s 
home,  at  once  to  the  fond  protection  of  a 
husband's  strength,  will  not  be  nearly  as  well 
piepared  to  enact  her  duties  there,  as  if  some 
seeming  misfortune,  or  a  ftmdness  less  un- 
wise, had  taught  her  first  her  own  reeponii* 
UBiy.    And  if  she  should,  after  being  thus 
trained,  be  left  a  widow  with  young  children 
depending  upon  her,  how  little  will  she  be 
fitted  to  cope  with  the  trials  she  must  meet 
Tlie  daughter  who  has  an  invalid  mother,  or 
who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  mo- 
ther hi  early  life,  so  that  the  cares  of  the 
hOttsehold  havo  devolved  upon  her,  witt  be 
Ukely  to  perfbrm  her  domestic  duties  better 
than  the  one  who  has  had  the  best  of  train- 
ing under  her  mether^i  eye^  because  necessity 
has  called  all  her  powers  into  ezeioise,  while 
■he  who  has  a  moUierte  whom  ehe  can  refhr, 
irfB  lean,  uneonsoixmsly  perhi^s,  upon  her 
mother's  strength* 
But  all  that  Is  neesssuy  to  b«  taught  of 


domestie  eare  can  be  taught  to  a  dangktar 
imdsrher  aotl»r*s  eye,  if  it  be  wisely  done. 
Let  the  mother  and  daughter  change  pIsoM^ 
and  while  the  mother  secures  the  test  which 
die  undoubtedly  needs,  let  the  dan^iier  ai> 
sume  tiie  cares  of  tiie  household,  and  hold 
herself  respoosB>le  lAiat  every  thkig  gsei 
right  during  the  time  of  her  admhiiitiatiai. 
What  if  she  fkils  iu  many  things  at  fint,  si 
probably  she  win?  How  mudi  better  for 
her  to  £yl  here,  where  she  has  an  eiperienced 
mother  to  wliom  she  can  refer  her  fiuhnci 
when  her  work  is  done,  and  learn  the  wwA 
of  them,  and  the  mannerin  which  theysboeld 
be  corrected,  than  in  the  house  of  her  hos- 
band,  who  knows  nothing  «bont  sueb  thfegs, 
and  least  of  all  how  to  excuse  them.  Sseh 
lessons  should  be  repeated  again  and  agaia 
in  a  daughter's  home  education,  intemittiiig 
them  when  the  household  grow  weary  of  tiie 
administration  of  inexperience,  and  letliiigtiie 
experience  of  the  mother  assumo  ils  plaoe^ 

And  they  should  be  given  not  merely  ie 
the  daughter  who  "expects  to  bemarried,"— 
for  it  is  no  matter  whether  «he  ever^xpeeti 
to  marry  or  not,  d»  probably  ^peets -to  ive, 
and  she  should  lose  no  opportunity  of  learih 
ing  the  proper  ways  and  means  of  Bring; 
She  will  thus  learn  not  only  the  proper  nun- 
agement  of  her  own  hands  and  feet,  bet  she 
the  proper  managemoit  of  those  who  oty 
be  called  to  assist  her  hi  her  work.  How 
much  more  self-possessed — how  muck  more 
interested  and  interesting  w31  be  tiie  manaer 
in  which  such  a  daughter  moves  i^ot  the 
house,  tiian  the  lolling,  apathetic  raevemeot 
of  one  who  has  no  interest  in  thehoasdioMi 
and  indeed  no  worthy  object  of  interest  any- 
where. 

There  are  some  unfortenste  dddren  whe^ 
either  from  the  hubecifity  of  their  parents,  or 
fix>m  having  lost  their  parents  and  been 
thrown  upon  the  worid  in  helpless -pover^, 
have  had  their  self-reliance  cultivated  at  too 
early  an  age,  and  in  a  very  unhappy  way. 
Their  physical  natures  maketheir  Mrly  de- 
mands upon  them,  and  finding  themsehres 
wholly,  or  almost  wholly  responsible  ibrlhe 
gratification  of  these  bodily  wants,  their  self- 
reliance  has  been  drawn  out  in  the-form  of  a 
low  cunning,  or  a  sharp  defiance  of  the  world, 
befbre  tiiehr  Judgment  or  their  moral  natoies 
aro  at  all  developed.    They^  learn  to  hold 
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of  iMr  phyiloia  BttuM  hIma,  witfcovl  My 
miiiiitWMn  witk  tbeir  auml  Mstorei)  whkAi 
9t  «Qr»  tHdy  ia  46¥ekHWMal$  and  tMt 
m4j  ■— iilliB  of  pbysieal  rasponiibHilT, 
iHhoK  Kiptrd  to  aay  (bkif  bejoid,  will 
tbra^gi  aQ  Uieir  Uwm  atesd  8«4^  ia  th#  way 
cf  iMr  iMondqf  ,  or  Msumiiig  toy  nertl  re< 
4ptoiiWl7.  The  e^iatonee  of  mofa  a  Ihuub 
Moonly  18  a  graal  evil,  nol  only  toitaeU^  ImU 
to  afoy  IhiDg  with  which  il  oo«aa  ki  con* 
tMt;  and  a  wiae  govanunQiU  tboM  atoifo 
by  erery  meana  to  gnard  agafaut  the  ^ciat- 
flaoe  of  any  anch  exhaoiting  fiingii  on  the 
tov&k  of  the  body  politic 

On  the  other  hand  the  alayery,  which  aup- 
pBes  for  the  slare,  to  a  certain  extent,  all  his 
bodily  wants,  thna  releasing  him  from  physi- 
cal responsibility,  and  giying  no  cultiTation 
to  bis  moral  nature,  transforms  him  into  a 
beiag  whose  heedless  irteeponslbility  is  as 
moeh  an  otH  to  his  owner  as  to  himselC 
Look  into  the  iaee  of  one  who  has  descended 
through  a  long  line  of  ancestry  thus  trained, 
nd  see  if  it  does  not  contain  a  look  of  Idle  ir- 
iMponsCbility  which  could  only  be  obtained 
fivD  snch  a  kmg  and  ill-advised  inheritance. 
The  hmnaa  being  has  grown  as  nearly  into  a 
nufaine  as  is  possible  for  humanity;  and 
thoogh  there  may  occasionally  be  a  strength 
of  character  infused  into  such  a  nature,  suf- 
ident  to  OTeroome  this  eril  training,  such  a 
tm  wfll  be  the  exoeption,  not  the  rule.  We 
«Mt  11  lie  ibr  responsible  and  accoontable 
brfags,  and  wbatoTer  fkte  it  is  that  turns  na 
sMe  from  the  exerdBe  of  this  reeponsibility, 
itdaes  ws  an  li^jvy,  and  unfits  ns  fbr  the  du- 
ties of  Bfe.  And  he  only  has  a  full  under- 
UMiding  of  hia  responsibilities  as  a  hvman 
being  who  sitdiea  tibrai  equally  hi  their  rela- 
tlMM  to  htaweU;  to  his  fellow  beinga,  and  to 
biiGod. 


▲  frlead  fends  na  thefollowiag  hopeiil  re- 
Mtstovace  with  the  Ungeriag  of  the  kst 
liBter,  thai  caw  as  the  first  fiowava  did,  too 
hfte  to  onamsnt  the  spring : 

«*What  haa  become  of  April  and  Kay! 
Ve  know  that  If  the  calendar  be  true,  we 
He  aow  ia  the  midst  of  these  months,  yet 
ebfiage  Ibnoiea  aomethnes  cross  our  brain,  of 
ad  atfstakei  on  tito  part  of  almanac  makera, 


and  we  are  M  to  MSaite  owradhea  itill  hk 
Febriary  or  Marefa«  OhI  how  we  leaf  Ibr 
the  warm  breaih  of  spring.  Alaat  ftir 
*  April  showers*  which  wereaoavre  to  *  brings 
May  fioweral '  They  are  but  aemembraMea 
of  ehndhood,tUiigs  lAalmtvu  The  robina^ 
too,  thought  it  apdqg,  Imp  ONHay  a  cheerfta 
note  aoeOBspattied  the  hw  n^  of  aw)ah}BO« 
and  wamth  feh  hi  early  ApHt  B«t  eveA 
these  /no  merry  warhkn  that  were  hurad 
from  their  aumy  homo  Is  the  8««|h,  am 
oooTineed  of  ih^  mislain  In  tune,  aAd  ftw 
many  a  day  their  glad  notea  have  beca 
hushed,  and  hiatead,  the  wlod  oreepa  are«iul 
the  chiBBney-oomeraiid  threof^  eveiy  chtf*. 
ioe,  whMiag  Ha  cold  and  ehecMrloaasoag  o< 
snow  and  storm;  nel  aa  enUvening  aa  tbo 
robin*aMlea,byhalf:  Oaa  It  be  thai  natom^ 
haa  grown  fickle  and  ialae«-»»  friapd'wo  oan 
nottraat?  Haa  she  too  learaod  a  lesaon  of 
human  fHeadship-^  a  leaaon  that  teaohea  her 
to  betray  those  wIm  eooflde  in  her  smilof 
Ah,  no!  we  hare  Ate  assaMaea  that  *  seed*^ 
time  and  hanreat,  summer  and  winterv  shall 
nererihiL'  The  God  o^  nalaae  is  atiU  tho 
same ;  and  thoo^  the  ckmda  are  dark,  wo 
will  yet  trust  HiBi.  Spring  ifejj  oomo..  Tho 
flowers,  and  foliage  of  eveiy  tree  will  yet 
burst  forth,  clad  in  new  beauty,  only  the 
more  to  cheer  and  gladden  our  hearta  by 
their  tardy'footatepa.  JaAvya*'* 

HIMTB    rOB    THB    MUB8IBT. 

A  nurse  should  be  of  a  happy,  cheerful, 
disposition ;  this  has  a  moat  beneficial  hi- 
fluenoe  on  the  charscter  and  health  of*  chU 
dren.  The  youngest  child  ia  sensibly  af- 
fected by  the  feelings  apparent  in  the  faoea 
of  thoae  around  him.  How  boaatifuUy  is  this 
drenmatanoe  illustrated  in  the  following  quo- 
taiimi  from  the  dkry  of  a  titled  and  amiable 
woman  of  former  times,  whioh,  alUiough  a 
fiotloQ,  the  paragraph  I  qnote  is  so  true  to 
nature,  that  I  can  not  refrainfrom  inserting 
it  Speakiic  of  her  firal^  an  infiuit  boy,  she 
writes: 

**  Testorday  it  happened^  aa  I  nujcaed  him, 
that  being  vexed  by  some  trifling  matt^^rs 
that  were  not  done  as  I  desired,  the  dis- 
turbed expression  of  my  countenance  so  dis- 
tressed hhn  that  he  ottered  a  complainhig 
cry ;  made  happy  by  a  smile  and  by  the  more 
serene  aspect  that  aflhctlon  ealled  forth,  he 
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nettled  his  little  fkce  again  in  my  boaom,  and 
did  Boon  fiUl  asleep.  It  doth  seem  a  trifling 
thing  to  note,  bnt  it  teacheth  the  neeessitj 
of  watohfiilneis." 

An  active,  cheerfhl,  good-humored  nnrae, 
bj  regular  affectionate  attendance,  bj  en- 
dearoring  to  prevent  all  nnneceflsary  suifbr 
ing,  and  by  quiddy  comprehending  the 
language  of  signs  in  her  Uttle  charge,  will 
make  a  child  good-hnmored.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  best-humored  woman  in  the 
world,  if  she  is  stupid,  is  not  fit  to  have  the 
care  of  a  child,  for  it  will  not  be  able  to 
make  her  understand  any  thing  less  than  vo- 
ciferation. A  careless,  n^Ugent,  and  pas- 
rfonate  woman  will  not  only  injure  the 
temper  of  the  child,  but  Its  health  too.  If 
possible,  avoid  placing  children  under  the 
charge  of  an  individual  suffering  from  any 
great  natural  defect — a  person  who  squints, 
for  instance,  or  who  may  have  lost  an  eye, 
or  who  is  lame,  or  particularly  ugly,  or  even ' 
one  who  has  a  bad  expression  of  countenance* 
Any  one  who  stutters,  or  has  any  Itind  of  im- 
pe^ment  in  speech ;  nay,  any  one  whose 
voice  is  particularly  harsh  and  loud,  or  whose 
manners  are  rough  and  clumsy,  is  not  a  fit 
person  to  have  charge  of  children. 

Dft.  Bull. 

BI0IPK8. 

Stbawbirkt  Short  Gaks.— Ma!ke  a  short 
cake  according  to  your  most  approved  method. 
Those  country  housekeepers  who  have  plenty 
of  sour  cieam,  know  best  how  to  make  them ; 
bnt  if  you  are  without  this,  use  your  best 
rule  for  light  biscuit  Roll  it  out  a  little, 
more  than  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  of 
a  size  that  will  fill  a  common  square  baking 
tin.  Slash  it  across  in  diamonds,  with  a 
knife  cutting  through  the  surface  of  the 
dough,  but  not  deep  enough  to  break  when 
it  is  divided.  Place  it  in  an  oven  of  just  the 
right  heat,  and  bake  till  it  is  done,  and  no 
longer.  Turn  it  bottom  upward  upon  a  clean 
napkin  or  molding  slab,  and  split  it  neatly 
with  a  kuife.  Spread  each  half  with  butter. 
Have  your  strawberries  picked  and  strewed 
?rith  sugar  an  hour  previous.    A  pint  will 


answer  for  the  cake,  but  twice  the  qoantitj 
will  be  an  improvesient.  When  the  hot 
cake  has  been  q[>lit  and  spread  with  buttv 
lay  the  strawberries  evenly  over  the  sor&ee, 
smoothing  with  a  knife,  and  repUux  the 
lower  half  of  the  cake,  sandwiching  the  strtw^ 
berries  between.  Turn  it  right  side  up  npoo 
a  platter  of  the  right  irise  to  receive  it,  snd 
send  at  once  to  table.  Yoar  husband  as  he 
sits  oppodte  you  at  the  table  will  probably 
divide  and  serve  it  out  with  such  a  look  of 
gratification  as  will  amply  repay  you  for  your 
trouble. 

St  awbkbrt  Jam.— Take  some  scarlet 
strawberries  quite  ripe ;  bruise  them  weD,Md 
add  the  juice  of  other  strawberries ;  take  an 
equal  weight  of  lump  sugar ;  pound  and  sift 
it;  stir  it  thoroughly  mto  the  fruit,  and  bofl 
it  twenty  minutes  over  a  slow  fire,  taking  off 
the  scum  as  it  rises ;  pour  it  into  glasses  or 
jars,  and  when  cold  tie  them  down. 

Raspbirbt  Jam, —  To  every  pound  of 
finit  use  a  pound  of  sugar,  but  always  boil 
the  fruit  well  before  you  add  the  sugar  to  it 
— it  will  be  a  better  color ;  put  your  fruit  in 
your  preserving  pans,  mashing  them  with  a 
long  wooden  spoon.  After  boiling  them  a 
few  minutes,  add  the  same  quantity  of  sugar 
as  fruit,  boiling  it  for  half  an  hour,  keeping 
it  well  stirred.  When  sufficiently  reduced, 
fill  your  jars. 

GoosiBBRBT  Jam. —  Take  what  quantitj 
you  please  of  ripe  gooseberries,  and  half  thdr 
quantity  of  lump  sugar ;  break  them  weD, 
and  boil  them  together  for  half  an  hour  or 
more,  if  necessary;  put  them  into  pots,  and 
cover  with  paper. 

Ghbrbt  Jam.— Havfaig  stoned  and  boOed 
three  pounds  of  fine  cherries,  bruise  them 
and  let  the  juice  run  from  them ;  then  boQ 
together  half  a  pound  of  red  currant  Jdoe, 
and  half  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar;  put  the 
cherries  into  these  while  they  are  boiling, 
and  strew  on  them  three  quarters  of  a  pound 
of  sugar.  Boil  all  together  very  fest  fbr 
half  an  hour,  and  then  put  it  into  pots; 
when  cold,  put  on  brandy  papers. 


THE    HOME: 

f0r  t\t  mUt,  t\t  IfftK  i\t  Sister,  stti  t\t 
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HANNAH  MORE. 


ONE  of  the  most  admirable  and 
distinguished  women  of  modern 
times  was  bom  at  Stapleton,  England, 
Febrnarj  2,  1Y45.  Her  father  was  a 
teacher  by  profession,  and  edacated 
bis  larffe  family  of  daughters  in  a 
«  thoTou^  and  classical  manner,  al- 
Aoogh  he  was  absurdly  fearful  of 
ibeir  becoming  learned  women.  The 
«lder  sisters  opened  a  school  at  Bris- 
tol, in  which  Hannah  was  assistant 
ud  pupil. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  com- 
menced authorship,  by  the  composition 
<rf  the  "Search  after  Happiness,"  a 
<innDa  which  was  not  pubhshed  till 

VOL.  IV.  4. 


some  years  later.  When  twenty-two 
years  old  she  accepted  proposals  of 
marriage  from  Mr.  Turner,  a  gentle- 
man of  fortune,  who  had  a  beautiful 
country-seat  near  Bristol.  She  relin- 
quished her  share  of  the  school,  and 
made  preparations  for  her  nuptials 
suited  to  tne  mistress  of  an  ele^t  es- 
tablishment As  the  weddmg-day 
approached,  Mr.  Turner  displayed 
much  indecision,  and  postponi^  the 
fuimiment  of  his  engagement  from 
time  to  time  without  assigning  any 
satisfactory  reason.  At  last  the  friends 
of  the  lady  interfered,  and  matters 
were    concluded    by    his    reluctant 
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withdrawal  of  his  suit  It  was  soon 
after  this  anfortunate  affair,  and  in 
consequence  of  a  second  offer  of  mar- 
riage, that  Miss  More  made  a  resolution 
to  remain  single  for  life,  and  detote 
herself  to  literature. 

When  nearly  thirty  years  of  affe  she 
formed  the  friendship  of  GarricK  the 
actor,  and  through  him  of  nearly  all 
the  literary  celebrities  of  the  day. 
Burke,  Johnson,  and  Reynolds  became 
her  intimates,  and  her  society  was 
soon  courted  by  the  highest  circles  of 
rank  and  fashion.  At  Uiis  period  her 
London  letters  were  mostly  filled  with 
the  gossip  of  high  life,  and  are  very 
sprigntly  and  entertaining. 

While  she  entered  freely  into  the 
gayeties  of  the  world,  she  was  a  silent 
and  thoughtful  observer,  and  afl;erward 
embodied  her  experience  in  a  work 
entitled  **  Thoughts  on  the  Manners  of 
the  Great"  It  is  a  striking  proof  of 
the  solidity  of  her  character  and  the 
goodness  of  her  heart  that  she  was 
only  improved  by  the  flattering  atten- 
tions of  persons  moving  in  a  circle  so 
much  above  her  own. 

The  literary  career  of  Hannah  More 
extends  over  a  period  of  sixty-three 
years.  She  tried  almost  every  species 
of  composition,  and  it  is  high  jpraise 
to  say  tnat  she  failed  in  none.  Of  her 
principal  dramatic  work  an  excellent 
judge  remarks :  "  *  Percy '  is  a  good 
play,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  author- 
ess might  have  excelled  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  had  she  devoted  herself  to  that 
difficult  species  of  composiUon." 

**  CoBlibs  in  Search  of  a  Wife  **  has 
been  the  sneer  of  novel  critics,  and  as 
a  work  of  art  can  not  rank  high,  but 
it  draws  the  contrast  between  true  do- 
mestic education  and  its  opposite  with 
great  fidelity,  and  contains  admirable 
suggestions  to  Christen  parents.  Her 
principal  prose  works,  besides  those 
we  have  mentioned,  are  an  **  Estimate 
of  the  Religion  of  the  Fashionable 
World,"  "Hints  toward  Training  the 
Character  of  a  Young  Princess,"  "  Strict- 
ures on  the  Modem  System  of  Female 
Education,"  and  several  religious  and 
devotional  works,  besides  her  Cheap 


Repository  Tracts.  These  tracts,  thoogfa 
humble  in  form  and  subject,  have  en- 
joyed a  great  popularity,  and  are  still 
read  with  interest  "The  Shepherd 
of  Salisbury  Plains  "  has  traveled  all 
over  the  world,  and  been  translated 
into  many  languages^  All  her  worb 
are  characterized  by  soundness  and 
vigor  of  thought,  practical  views,  and 
unostentatious  benevolence. 

It  is  as  an  educator  and  bene^tren 
of  the  poor  that  Miss  More  commands 
our  love  and  veneration.  In  1789, 
tired  of  the  frivolous  pursuits  of  the 
great,  she  retired  from  Liondon  sodetj 
to  the  humble  cottage  of  her  sisters 
near  Bristol,  and  devoted  the  matoritj 
of  her  splendid  powers  to  the  moit 
self-denying  labors  for  the  lower  dasaei 
of  society.  Her  sisters  syropathixed 
with  her,  and  it  was  a  beautiiul  sight 
to  behold  this  whole  gifted  family 
united  not  only  in  the  tenderest  attach- 
ment, but  in  daily  walks  of  charity. 

Miss  More  realized  a  large  fortune 
from  the  sale  of  her  works,  and  left  by 
will  about  £10,000  to  charitable  pn^ 
poses,  besides  the  large  sums  she  ex- 
pended during  her  life-time.  She 
died,  venerable  in  years  and  piety, 
September  7,  1 833.  The  following 
estimate  of  Miss  More  is  selected  from 
her  "  Life  and  Correspondence : " 

"  All  the  powers  of  her  miod  were 
devoted  to  the  solid  improvement  of 
society.  Her  aims  were  all  practical ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  im- 
possible, to  name  a  writer  who  has  laid 
before  the  public  so  copious  a  variety 
of  original  thoughts  aiid  reasonings, 
without  any  admixture  of  speculation 
or  hypothesis.  *  *  ♦  • 
Her  indefatigable  pen  was  ever  at 
work ;  kept  in  naotion  by  a  principle 
of  incessaat  activity,  never  to  stop  but 
with  her  pulse ;  never  to  need  renrnb- 
ment  of  change;  and  never  to  be 
weary  in  well-doing.  Thus  to  do 
good  and  to  distribute  was  no  less  the 
work  of  her  head  than  of  her  hand,  and 
the  rich  and  the  ff  reat  were  among  the 
objects  of  her  charity.  The  specific 
relief  of  which  they  stood  in  need  she 
was  ever  forward  to  supply;  and  as 
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aU  passed  so  many  of  her  earliest 
yeanamoDff  them,  she  knew  well  their 
wiDts,  and  now  to  administer  to  them. 
She  was  a  woman  of  business  in  all 
the  coDoerns  of  humanity,  refined  or 
common,  soecial  or  general,  and  had  a 
sort  of  righteous  cunning  in  dealing 
with  different  cases ;  exposing  without 
irritatiDg,  reproving  without  discouraff- 
ing,  probing  without  wounding;  al- 
ways  placing  dutjr  upon  its  right 
motives,  and  showibff  the  perversity 
of  error  bj  bringing  it  into  close  com- 
parison with  the  loveliest  forms  of 
truth  and  godliness.'^ 


THE  SCULPTOR  AND  HIS 
STATUE. 

stands  my  Thought  I    Men  gather 

romid  and  gaae ; 
Aid  eyes  of  brighkneas  —maiden's  eyes— 

are  dim 
jnth  the  onspoken  burden  of  their  souls. 
T6  crowds,  't  is  but  a  marble  statue,  wrought 
With  meet  oonsummate  skill ;  each  flowing 

tress 
Hangs  o*er  the  Parian  brow,  as  carelessly 
As  H  were  the  silken  locks  of  laughing  boy ; 
lad  eadi  proportioned  limb  seems  bent  to 

Forth  *mtdSie  eager  crowd.    They  say  it 
needs 

K&ngfat  but  the  crimson  life-tide  —  naught 

but  breath 
Tb  match  creation's  masterpice;  they  name 
Old  artists,  who  were  crowned  in  Grecian 

ftnes, 
Who  worshiped  reverently  at   Art's  pure 

shrine. 
And  wore  her  wreaths  of  glory ;  Hkenuig 

me 
Ts  Phidias — and  I  hear  and  seek  to  And 
One  word  that  tells  they  comprehend  the 

tank 
Thejr  look  upon  for  hours.    Ah !  none  can 

see 
Tbit  'tis  b«t  the  embodfanenk  of  a  thought, 
WUoh  through  long  yean  has  nestled  in  my 

soul;  — 
A  diOQght  which  sought  to  be  incarnated, 
And  dwell   among  the  throngs  of  sordid 

men, 
|l^p  to  be  a  silent  teacher— yet 
ant  elo<}uent  in  its  silence. 

I  have  wrouf  hi 
nffOQgh  the  still  houra,  when  earth  was 

overhung 
By  Ae  bright  starry  slopes  of  heaven ;  when 

cptsad  o'er  the  hills  her  golden  canopy, 


Her  vaulted  ceiling,  where  the  floating  clouds 
Seemed  winged  like  the  angels ;  when  the 

flowers 
Wooed  me  with  thefr  soft  eyes,  to  cast  aside 
My  dusty  toil-wom  robe,  and  bathe  my  bro# 
In  the  free  air  and  light,  I  heeded  not^ 
But  grasped  my  chisel  tighUy,  and  carved 

on. 
Ay!    yonder   statue  hath  my  life's  warm 

blood. 
And  my  faint  breath  within  it    'T  was  mv 

task;—  ^ 

Now  't  is  my  finished  work,  and  I  may  rest 
Oh  wondering  crowds  I  will  ye  not  learn  to 

mold 
Tour  lives  into  a  form  of  sudi  rare  grace, 
That  'mid  the  sculptures  of  the  maasioned 

land,  • 

Or  in  the  temple  of  the  glorified, 
Of  spiritual  beauty,  ye  may  speak  f 

I  saw  yon  figure  on  the  mountain^side^ 
Where  it  was  quarried.    There  it  Ulj  amonff 
Rough  masses  of  unshapen  stone :  a  block 
Of  earth-soiled  marble,  hiding  in  its  heart 
The  beauty  which  should  robe  my  struggling 

And  so  the  human  form  is  but  the  thought^ 
The  breath  of  God,  arrayed  in  fleshly  ^b ; 
And  when  the  breath  he  gave  it  shall  have 

passed. 
The  robe  will  molden,  and  take  other  forms. 
But  the  undymg  soul  will  live  for  aye. 
Ayl  in  all  hearts  there  is  the  breath  of 

God, — 
His  image,  which  would  shke  from  every 

brow, 
Would  but  the  sculptor  hand  bring  out  the 

lines. 
And  disenthrall  the  tracery,  which  lies 
Under  the  rubbish  heaps,  which  Sin  hath 

piled 
Above  the  fallen  treasure. 
Jane,  1867. 


THE  EARTH  IS  BEAUTIFUL. 

BT  ClUOLIlfK  OILMAN. 

Thi  whole  broad  earth  is  beautiful 

To  minds  attuned  aright. 
And  wheresoe'er  my  feet  are  tamed, 

A  smile  has  met  my  sight 
The  city  with  its  bustling  walk. 

Its  splendor,  wealth  and  power; 
A  ramble  by  the  rjver  side, 

A  passing  summer  flower ; 
The  meadow  green^  the  ooean  swelL 

The  forest  waving  free, 
Are  gifls  of  God,  and  speak  in  tones 

Of  kindliness  to  me. 
And  oh  I  where'er  my  lot  is  cast,-^ 

Where'er  my  footsteps  roam, 
If  those  I  k>ve  are  near  to  me, 

That  spot  is  still  my  home. 
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TEACfflNG  COMMON  THINGS. 

THE  following  extracts  from  a  speecH 
of  Lord  AshbnrtoD,  before  the  ele- 
mentary school-teachers  at  WiDches- 
ter,  contain  matter  of  interest  and 
importance  to  all  parents  and  educa- 
tors: 

"  I  do  not  require  you  to  remit  in 
the  slightest  degree  your  attention  to 
the  mechanical  arts  of  writing  and 
reading,  or  the  practice  of  arithmetic ; 
but  I  do  ask  you  to  turn  your  attention 
and  the  attention  of  your  scholars  to  the 
acquirement,  at  the  same  time,  of  other 
principles  of  knowledge  which  will  con- 
tinue fruitful  of  improvement,  as  read- 
ing and  writing  are  fruitful  of  improve- 
ment in  after  life. 

"  I  ask  you  to  show,  not  only  by  your 
lessons  in  school,  but  still  more  power- 
fully by  your  example  out  of  school, 
liow  the  garden  can  best  be  cultivated ; 
how  the  dwelling  may  be  roost  effi- 
ciently and  economically  warmed  and 
rentilated ;  upon  what  principles  food 
and  clothing  should  be  selected ;  how 
chronic  ailments  may  be  averted  by 
timely  attention  to  premonitory  symp- 
toms, and  recourse  to  the  physician. 
You  can  teach  the  measurement  of 
work,  the  use  of  the  lever,  the  pulley, 
and  the  windlass ;  you  can,  in  short, 
expound  those  methods  suggested  by 
ever-advancing  science,  by  which  toil 
may  be  lightened,  and  subsistence  econ- 
omized. All  this  is  capable  of  being 
taught,  and  well  taught 

"  Why  is  one  moAer  of  a  family  a 
better  economist  than  another  ?  Why 
can  one  live  in  abundance,  where 
another  starves?  Why,  in  similar 
dwellings,  are  the  children  of  one  pa- 
rent healthy,  of  the  other  puny  and 
ailing  ?  Why  can  this  laborer  do  with 
ease  a  task  which  would  kill  his  fel- 
low ?  It  is  not  luck  nor  chance  that 
decides  these  differences ;  it  is  the  pa- 
tient observation  of  nature,  that  has 
suggested  to  some  lifted  minds  rules 
for  their  guidance  vrhich  have  escaped 
the  heedlessness  of  others. 

"  Why  should  not  these  rules,  sys- 
tematized by  science,  illustrated  by 


your  didactic  powers,  why  should  not 
they  be  imparted  to  the  pupils  of  yoor 
schools,  to  enable  youth  to  start  at 
once  with  the  experience  of  !^ffe!  or,  if 
this  be  not  in  every  case  possible,  why 
should  not  all  be  taught  betimes  to 
read  those  lessons  in  Uie  book  of  na- 
ture from  which  some  have  derived 
such  unquestionable  advantage !  ^ 

Afler  referring  to  the  strikes  among 
factory  operatives,  just  then  occurring, 
and  the  ignorance  they  showed  of  the 
simplest  principles  of  political  economj, 
Lord  Ashburton  proceeds  to  say : 

^  After  these  remarks,  it  is  but  iust 
that  I  should  be  called  upon  to  explain 
distinctly  what  it  is  that  I  propose  that 
you  should  teach,  how  the  topics  are 
to  be  selected,  how  oonnected,  in  what 
manner  brou^t  forward.  Allow  me 
to  begin  by  reminding  you  that  yonra 
is  not  the  only  education  given  in  Hie. 
There  is  yet  another,  beginning  earlier, 
continuing  later,  producing  greater 
results ;  and  that  is  the  education  of 
home.  It  is  there  that  the  child,  bj 
the  side  of  parents  or  of  its  neighbor, 
is  familiarized,  partly  by  imitation, 
partly  by  precept,  with  the  rudiments 
of  its  future  occupation.  It  is  there 
that  the  girl  is  trained  to  love  a  mo- 
ther's cares  and  duties ;  it  is  there  that 
the  boy  learns  to  demeau  himself  as  a 
member  of  society,  as  a  father  of  a 
family. 

"  Let  any  man  pass  over  in  his  own 
mind  the  business  of  a  given  day ;  he 
will  there  see  how  much  the  larger,  the 
more  important  part  of  that  business 
he  has  learned  at  home.  Let  me  give 
you  an  instance.  The  Chelsea  school 
for  the  education  of  the  female  orphan 
children  of  soldiers  was  given  up,  be- 
cause it  was  found  that  the  girls  there 
educated  became  an  easy  prey  to  the 
temptations  of  the  world.  This  was  not 
because  they  were  less  religiously,  less 
morally  brought  up  than  other  giris, 
but  because,  bein^  withdrawn  as  innmts 
from  a  home  education,  they  lapked 
that  knowledge  of  the  world  which 
home  alone  can  giye ;  because  the  only 
experience  they  had  gained  at  school 
was    how  to    deal   with    their    girl 
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oompaoions.  Thej  had  no  ezperieDce 
to  gaide  tbem  when  brought  into  con- 
tact with  other  companions  and  other 
^ials.  Sach  children  must  have  been 
equally  incapable  of  performing  the 
duties  of  good  housewives,  good  mo- 
then;  in  short,  they  had  received  a 
mere  school  education,  which,  at  the 
best^  under  the  most  careful,  the  most 
accomplished  teaching,  led  them  igno- 
rant of  the  great  indispensable  duties 
of  life.  And  be  it  remembered  that 
when,  with  reference  to  orphan  chil- 
dren, I  speak  of  the  advantage  of 
home,  I  speak  of  a  home  under  per- 
haps a  harsh  relation,  or  under  a 
stranger  more  harsh,  more  unfeeling 
BtilL  But  even  in  that  home,  under 
that  severe  training,  experienced  from 
the  tenderest  years,  nature  provides 
compensations  for  the  lack  of  a  mo- 
ther's care,  which  no  school  fian  give ; 
for,  thrown  on  her  own  resources  from 
earliest  infancy,  in  the  midst  of  that 
wwld  in  which  she  is  destined  to  live, 
die  child  grows  in  experience  as  dan- 
ger springs  up  in  her  path.  Her 
quickened  perceptions,  her  rapidly  ma- 
tared  character,  become  her  safe- 
guard. 

**Now,  with  this  education  at  home, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  compete,  for  it  is  the 
edacation  of  nature.  It  is  acquired 
not  through  the  medium  of  words 
only,  but  through  the  medium  of  the 
WQses  also,  which  senses  God  has 
gifen  us  to  employ  for  that  purpose, 
graciously  allotting  to  each  exertion  of 
tbeir  powers  its  appropriate  pleasure 
to  sweeten  and  stimulate  their  use. 
Tour  education,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
u  artificial  education,  imparted  chiefly 
tkrongh  the  medium  of  words,  appeal- 
ing mostly  to  the  reason  instead  of  the 
Mmes,  diveeted,  I  regret  to  say,  too  of- 
ten through  the  fault  of  the  teacher,  of 
|li6  pleasurable  excitement  which  God 
iatended  to  accompany  the  acquisition 
of  each  new  idea. 

'^Your  mission  is  to  assist  and  com- 
plete the  home  education.  Your  care 
ihould  be  so  to  work  as  to  stimulate 
nther  than  impair  the  instinctive  crav- 
ing for  knowledge ;  the  vigor  of  the 


attention,  the  retentiveness  of  the  mem- 
ory, the  practical  character  of  the  un- 
derstanding.   You  will  do  this  best  if 
you  take  the  successive  facts  in  the 
child's  life ;  facts  with  which  he  is  fa- 
miliar;  and  upon  his  knowledge  of 
those  facts  you  engraft  first  the  princi- 
ple of  theory  which  explains  them,  and 
then  all  the  kindred  facts — deductions 
from  the  same  principle  —  which  may 
be  useful  in  after  life.    For  example : 
the  child  sees  the  fire  kindled  by  his 
mother  at  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  and 
ksks  why.    She  can  not.tell  it  why,  but 
you  can ;  you  can  do  more — you  can 
not  only  explain  why  fire  spreads  up- 
ward rather  than  downward,  but  hav^ 
ing  done  so,  you  light,  by  way  of 
further  illustration  of  the  principle,  a 
strip  of  paper ;  you  hold  it  with  the 
flame  downward,  and  show  how  in- 
stantaneously the  whole  is  consumed. 
You  light  another  and  throw  it  on  its 
side;    it  scarcely  bums.    You  then 
proceed,  upon  these  facts  witnessed 
and  understood,  to  build  up  other  kin- 
dred fiicts,  hitherto  unobserved,  but 
good  for  use  and  improving  to  the  in- 
telligence.   You  show  how,  if  a  girl's 
frock  catches  fire,  she  should  at  once, 
in  obedience  to  this  same  principle,  be, 
like  the  paper  shred  laid  flat ;  and  then 
you  might  further  show  how,  in  con- 
formity with  a  second  principle,  illus- 
trated by  the  way  in  which  a  candle  is 
put  out  by  an  extinguisher,  the  air 
might  be  excluded  from  the  burning 
frock,  by  throwing  a  cloak  over  it,  and 
the  flame  extinguished.    Take  another 
case.    As  the  flame  of  the  candle  used 
up  by  the  air  confined  under  the  ex- 
tinguisher, and  went  out  for  want  of 
more,  so  we  also,  sitting  in  large  num- 
bers in  a  small  room,  use  up  rapidly 
the  vital  part  of  the  air,  and  sicken  for 
want  of  more,  and  would  absolutely 
die,  were  the  doors  and  windows  alto- 
geUier  air-tight 

^^ Again:  water  ia  brought  in  for 
breakfast  The  child  has  pumped  it 
He  has  seen  the  pump  repaired,  and 
witnessed  how  his  father  strained  to 
pull  up  the  very  same  sucker  by  hand, 
which,  with    the  help  of  the  pump 
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handle,  he  has  been  working  tip  and 
down  with  ease.  This  is  one  familiar 
fact  whereon  to  r^st  the  knowledge  of 
the  lever.  The  use  of  the  spade  pre- 
sents another,  when  it  enables  the  enild 
to  tear  np  a  block  of  clay  from  its  ad- 
herence to  the  soil  beneath,  which 
block  he  would  vainly  attempt  to  lift 
afterward  one  inch  with  his  hands. 
The  water  is  put  into  the  kettle,  of 
which  the  bottom  is  purposely  left;  un- 
cleaned,on  the  plea  that  the  water  will 
on  that  account  boil  the  more  quickly. 
You  confirm  the  fkct;  you  explam 
why  this  is  the  case,  and  you  show  that 
two  principles  are  involved :  one  prin- 
ciple teaches,  also,  that  paint  exposed 
to  the  sun  should  be  of  a  light  color, 
in  order  to  stand  without  blistering ; 
the  other  principle  leads  to  the  further 
result,  that  a  bright  metal  teapot  will 
retain  its  heat  longer,  and  therefore 
make  better  tea,  than  one  of  crockery, 
black  and  undazed. 

**  Again :  the  water  boils  in  the  ketr 
tie  by  the  same  law  which  diflfuses  the 
warmth  of  the  fire  in  the  room,  and 
creates  the  draught  in  the  chimney. 
By  this  law  the  cause  of  smoky  and 
ill-ventilated  rooms  may  be  explained, 
and  the  proper  remedies  suggested. 
***** 

"  Social  questions  are  more  difficult, 
not  because  it  is  less  easy  to  explain 
them,  but  because  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren are  less  interested  by  their  dis- 
cussion. The  child  understands  when 
and  why  nuts  are  cheap.  It  would  be 
no  difficult  task  to  extend  the  results 
of  superfluity  on  price  to  the  efiect  of 
over-population  in  the  New  Forest, 
where  numbers,  exceeding  the  demand 
for  their  labor,  have  been  attracted  by 
the  prospect  of  enjoying  for  their  pigs, 
and  geese,  and  ponies,  unstinted  rights 
of  common.  Again,  the  child  knows 
by  hard  expenence  that  the  family 
must  go  on  half  rations  when  bread 
falls  short  on  Friday  night,  and  the 
shop  gives  no  more  credit  But  ask  it 
what  England  must  do  when  there  is 
but  half  a  crop.  Ask  it  who  will  do 
for  England  what  their  mother  did  for 
them,  when  she  prevented  them  from 


consuming  all  they  had  at  one  mnL 
You  may  perhaps  lead  them,  step  by 
step,  to  see  at  last  that  the  rise  of 
price  is  our  only  safeguard  against 
nimine,  and  that  this  nse  of  pnee  is 
not  the  work  of  any  one  man,  or  of 
any  set  of  men,  but  that  it  originates 
in  the  expectation  of  those  who  hold 
com  that  they  will  sell  dearer  if  they 
sell  later.  You  may  perhaps  succeed 
in  showing,  fiirther,  that  God  has  not 
left  the  many  to  be  preyed  upon  by 
the  avarice  of  the  few ;  that,  on  m 
contrary,  he  has  ordered  things  in  dm 
case,  and  indeed  in  all  other  cases,  so 
to  make  it  the  interest  of  the  few  to 
consult  the  interest  of  the  many,  and 
to  visit  with  actual  loss  those  of  tbe 
few  who,  out  of  ignorance,  act  in  op- 
position to  the  interest  of  the  masv. 
If,  for  example.  Farmer  Styles  holds 
back  his  supplies  in  spring,  and,  by  re- 
fusing to  sell  at  the  price  then  offered, 
raises  prices  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
prevent  the  spring  fW>m  having  its  full 
share  of  the  yeai^s  supply,  the  part  of 
that  share  which  has  been  mconsnmed 
will  be  added  to  the  share  of  the  som- 
mer,  and  prices  will  then  fall,  when 
Farmer  Styles  expects  to  sell  at  aa 
enhanced  price. 

^  You  may  thus  go  on  fonndiog  the 
unknown  upon  that  which  is  known 
and  familiar,  gratifying  and  exciting, 
but  never  satiating  the  natunU  appe- 
tite for  knowledge,  incnlcatinj?  what, 
once  heard  and  understood,  wul  never 
be  forgotten,  at  the  same  time  that 
you  cultivate  those  faculties  which  dis- 
tinguish the  man  from  the  brute ;  and 
you  impart  an  elevation,  a  self-reliance 
to  his  cnaracter,  which  will  tend  more 
than  any  thing  to  raise  him  above  sen- 
sual pleasures.  By  such  training  as 
this  you  will  give  him  more  than  mere 
information  —  you  will  give  him  hab- 
its of  observing,  reflecting,  and  acting 
for  himself. 

"  If  I  want  to  equip  an  emigrant  for 
the  backwoods,  should  I  encumber  him 
with  ready-made  articles,  with  chain, 
and  tables,  and  stools f  Do  I  not  rather 
teach  him  how  to  make  these  articles 
for  himself  out  of  the  material  beside 
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kia  f  Yon  are  iUing  out  the  joath 
fer  Uie  rode  oampaign  of  life.  How 
ikall  he  be  equipped  I  Shall  it  be 
with  eut-aad-dried  ideas,  the  fruit  of 
the  workiiig  of  other  men*8  minds, — 
or  shall  he  go  forth  trained  to  gather, 
Qombine,  and  use  ideas,  the  materials 
for  which  enoompass  him  round  about ! 
You  teaeh  him  to  read,  in  order  that 
he  may  ia  a^4ife  use  the  thouffbts 
of  the  wise  among  men ;  teaoh  nim 
also  to  read  nature,  which  is  wiser 
sad  more  powerful  still.  Books  he 
nay  or  maj  not  haire  in  his  emergen- 
eies;  nature  is  always  with  him. 
That  is  not  the  best  army  which  has 
the  most  baggage*  What  the  packs 
of  hounds,  and  the  bands  of  musio, 
Sid  the  services  of  plate  were  to  our 
acmy  in  Afghanistan,  the  million  facts 
of  modem  education  are  to  the  boy 
01  his  eatranos  in  liHa;  the  first  ser- 
ious confiiot,  the  first  encounter  with 
realities,  dissolve  the  charm,  and  the 
hard-earned  inutilities  are  discarded 
ss  rapefiiiotts  lumber ;  and  yet 

I  *By  adopting  my  suggestions  you 
will  not  satisfy  the  majority  of  those 
who  attend  annual  inspections.  Their 
sdariration  is  reserved  for  the  brilliant 
results  which  are  to  be  exhibited  by 
I  drawing  from  the  minds  of  children 
I  thooghts  transplanted  there  without 
roots,  the  produce  of  wiser  minds. 
Your  pupils  will  be  of  altogether  a  dif- 
ferent stamp ;  they  will  know  compar- 
stirelv  little,  but  the  notions  thev  have 
will  be  of  home  growth,  of  slender, 
inmediate,  apparent  value,  propor- 
tioned as  they  must  be  to  the  infant 
minds,  in  which  they  have  sprung,  but 
capable  of  subsequent  development, 
to  meet  the  energency  which  may 
require  their  use. 

""The  man  of  sense  will  distinguish 
it  a  glance  their  earnest,  intelligent 
eje,  therr  alert  manner,  their  pertinent 
answers.  He  will  give  due  credit  to 
your  work  and  to  your  system ;  but 
yon  must  resign  yourselves  for  a  time 
to  the  &te  of  Ming  decried  and  slighted 
by  the  majority,  who  are  too  apt  to 
value  things  as  they  are  destined  to 


be,  and,  above  all,  to  underrate  the 
sure  and  slow  growth  which  is  gen* 
erally  the  characteristic  of  the  hi^est 
merit.  Our  busy,  thoughtless  world 
is  too  disposed  to  despise  little  gains^ 
and  yet  httle  gains  store  most  wealth ; 
little  moral  gains,  triumphs  over  petty 
temptations,  make  the  firmest  charae* 
ters.  So  also  little  intellectual  gains» 
made  hour  by  hour,  and  minute  bv 
minute,  at  every  step  in  life,  the  result 
of  •early  habit  and  wise  education,  do 
more  to  ripen  the  intellect,  and  even 
to  mature  the  character,  than  any  in- 
struction that  can  be  hammered  in 
from  without. 

*'It  is  given  to  you,  teachers  of 
the  rising  generation,  to  bend  their 
minds  in  this  direction.  The  misery 
which  can  be  remedied  by  the  charity 
of  rich  men  is  purely  physical,  the  rer 
li^  can  only  extend  to  few  ;  it  neither 
elevates  those  who  receive  it,  nor  their 
children  after  them.  But  the  miserjr 
which  the  teacher  can  avert,  by  substi- 
tutipg  self-support  and  self-respect- for 
dependence  and  beggarv,  has  no  limita 
to  its  amount ;  it  multiplies  blessings 
both  on  the  present  and  on  succeeding 
generations.'^ 

And  the  following  remarks  from  the 
London  Times  on  the  same  subject 
are  quite  as  applicable  on  this  side  of 
the  water  as  m  England. 

**  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
household  service  is  the  only  school 
that  many  a  woman  ever  passes 
through,  and  to  many  a  woman  it  is  a 
pernicious  school.  If  she  has  never 
learned  to  save  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
she  can  not  begin  to  save  under  the 
pressure  of  small  means.  As  she  has 
never  had  reason  for  turning  small 
things  to  account, —  to  make  the  most 
of  odds  and  ends, —  she  is  often  re- 
duced, and  reduces  her  husband,  to  a 
recurring  vicissitude  of  one  day's  feas* 
ting  and  three  or  four  days'  fasting,  with 
an  intermediate  day  of  scraps.  And 
she  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  thousand 
ways  of  dressing  vegetables  with  a  lit- 
tle meat  or  fisl^  so  as  to  make  the  ab- 
sence of  a  more  substantial  dish  unre- 
gretted.    And  this  happens  in  a  million 
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homes  in  a  country  which  has,  on  the 
whole,  the  finest  fish,  the  richest  and 
most  succulent  meats,  and  produces  or 
imports  poultry,  eggs  and  butter  to  an 
extent  which  precludes  their  excessive 
deamess  at  any  season.  And  while 
this  happens  with  us,  the  French  peas- 
ant, with  lower  wages,  with  fewer  ma- 
terials of  food,  is  making  savory  dishes 
and  healthy  condiments  out  of  the 
simplest  produce  of  the  field  and  moor. 
Who  can  wonder,  then,  that  while  an 
English  army  is  half  starved,  despite 
of  numerous  appliances  and  supplies, 
a  French  army  feeds  itself  out  or  the 
rudest  of  Nature^s  gifts?  Miss  Bnr- 
dett  Coutts  and  Lord  Ashburton,  who 
took  the  lead  which  she  has  so  well 
followed,  will  have  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  the  country,-if  they  have  done 
nothing  more  than  set  people  think- 
ing al^ut  the  amelioration  of  their 
cookery,  and  lead  high  teachers  to 
consider  that  the  art  of  feeding  is 
really  a  science  which  affects  the  well- 
being  of  some  twenty  million  citizens 
in  England,  and  may  often  affect  the 
existence  of  a  quater  of  a  million  sol- 
diers abroad ;  and  our  social  reformers 
will  do  well  by  following  her  example, 
and  teaching  the  people  of  England  Uiat 
which  to  the  majority  of  them  is  still 
a  great  secret, —  what  food  to  buy, 
and  how  to  cook  it." 


AGK 

BUT  few  men  die  of  age.  Almost 
all  die  of  disappointment,  passional, 
mental,  or  bodily  toil,  or  accident 
The  passions  kill  men  sometimes,  even 
suddenly.  The  common  expression, 
choked  with  passion,  has  little  exag- 
geration in  it;  for  even  though  not 
suddenly  fbtal,  strong  passions  shorten 
life.  Srong-bodied  men  often  die 
young  —  weak  men  live  longer  than 
the  strong,  for  the  strong  use  their 
strength,  and  the  weak  have  none  to 
use.  The  latter  take  care  of  them- 
selves; the  former  do  not  As  it  is 
with  the  body,  so  it  is  with  the  miod 
and  temper.    The  strong  are  apt  to 


break,  or  like  the  candle,  to  run ;  th^ 
weak  bum  out  The  inferior  animali, 
which  live,  in  general,  regular  and  tem- 
perate lives,  have  generally  their  pre- 
scribed term  of  years.  The  horse  lives 
twenty-five  years ;  the  ox  fifteen  or 
twenty ;  the  lion  about  twenty ;  die 
dog  ten  or  twelve  ;  the  rabbit  eight; 
the  guinea-pig  six  or  seven  yean. 
These  numbers  all  bear  a  similar  pro- 
portion to  the  time  the  animal  takes 
to  grow  to  its  full  size.  But  man,  of  sU 
the  animals,  is  the  one  that  seldom 
comes  up  to  his  average.  He  ought 
to  live  a  hundred  years,  according  to 
his  physiological  law,  for  five  times 
twenty  are  oife  hundred ;  but  instead 
of  that  he  scarcely  reaches  on  the  av- 
erage, four  times  his  crowing  peijod ; 
the  cat  six  times  ;  and  the  rabbit  even 
eight  times  the  standard  of  measure- 
ment. The  reason  is  obvious — man 
is  not  only  the  most  irregular  and  the 
most  intemperate,  but  the  most  labor- 
ious and  hard-worked  of  all  animak 
He  is  also  the  most  irritable  of  all  an- 
imals ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
though  we  cannot  tell  what  an  ani- 
mal secretly  feels,  that  more  than 
any  other  animal,  man  cherishes  wrath 
to  keep  it  warm,  and  consumes  himself 
with  the  fire  of  his  own  secret  re- 
flections. 


Thb  Homs  CntOLB. — Correct  con- 
versational habits  cannot  be  laid  aside 
and  resumed  at  pleasure.  Would  joa 
converse  with  ease  in  a  social  circle, 
practice  the  same  at  your  own  fire- 
sides. The  domestic  circle  claims 
your  attention.  There  are  hosts  of 
men  who  make  their  homes  the  scenes 
of  all  their  ill-humor.  Does  business 
go  wrong,  the  inmates  of  the  donoes- 
tic  santuary  are  sure  to  be  made  the 
victims  of  their  evil  temper.  When 
a  man  leaves  his  place  of  business,  he 
should  leave  the  cares  and  annoyances 
of  the  traffic  with  his  goods.  If  there 
is  any  palce  in  the  world  where  a  man 
should  be  a  thorough  gentleman,  that 
place  is  his  own  house. 
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HELEN  LOWBER. 

BT  MABT  J.  OftOSMAM. 

lOr  aU  lad  vords  of  tongue  or  p», 
Tbeawkleftaie these:  <It  might haye been ! ' 

"Ah,  well !  for  ne  all  some  sweet  hope  liei 
Deeply  buried  firom  human  eyes  ; 
And  in  the  hereafter  angels  may 
Boll  the  stone  from  its  gcave  awmy !  ** 

MANY  Bummera  ago,  a  youthful 
band  came  together  upon  the 
shores  of  wisdom,  gathering  beside 
those  pleasant  waters  sunliffht  for  the 
fbtore,  and  pearls  of  matchless  beauty 
to  adorn  the  mind.  Two  of  the  many 
are  before  us  now,  in  the  varied  phases 
of  hope,  happiness,  and  griel  The 
<me  was  noble  and  manly,  aspiring  and 
hopeful,  his  soul  seeking  to  cast  off  the 
fetters  of  passion  and  sense,  caught 
though  the  vistas  of  ignorance  and 
wiODg,  glimpses  of  the  truth  that 
ibonld  eventually  enlighten  the  world. 
The  other,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  came 
from  beyond  thefarbloehillstoward  the 
setting  sun,  her  heart  laden  with  love 
for  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime ;  nor 
Wis  this  wealth  of  love  lavished  upon 
A  few  creations  of  the  great  Artist,  but 
gtshing  forth,  full  and  free,  till  in  its 
onward  flow  it  embraced  all  that  the 
Godhead  had  pronounced  "  good  1  ^ 

It  was  the  hour  when  twilight  re- 
visits earth  with  peaceful  quiet,  that 
she  sat  looking  into  the  west;  shadows 
were  gathering  upon  the  silvery  lake, 
tod  ^  the  pale  child.  Eve,  leading  her 
mother,  Night,"  came  with  silent  foot- 
fell  along  its  sbor^ ;  yet  she  thought 
Dot  that  in  after  years,  so  should  the 
shadows  of  memory  darken  the  pres- 
eot,  and  blight  the  future. 

'^So,  Helen,  you  can  never  love  me,*' 
said  the  youth,'ri8ing  to  depart ;  *Hhen 
let  our  pathways  separate,  and  as  we 
so  forth  amid  the  sceues  of  life,  let  us 
ubor  for  the  right,  believing  that  our 
trials  here  are  necessary  to  the  iuher- 
itance  of  the  kingdom  and  the  crown. 
May  you  be  happy,  Helen:  fiire* 
weU!" 

Thus  they  parted  ;  Helen  knelt  and 
besought  the  Father  who  had  so  ten- 
derly guaVded  her,  to  guide  and  watch 
ever  the  interests  of  her  finend,  and  di- 


rect her  own  footsteps  in  the  path  of 
duty. 

Edward  Latimer  returned  to  his 
room ;  darkness  and  gloom  enshrouded 
his  hopes ;  banished  was  the  light  that 
had  gilded  his  brightest  visions;  but 
in  that  hour  he  made  reeolves,  which 
gave  the  ^form  and  pressure"  to  hia 
noblest  deeds. 

♦        ♦♦♦♦♦ 

The  school-term  closed;  students 
were  scattered  hither  and  thither, 
many  to  meet  no  more  on  earth,  and 
others  when  time  and  care  should 
have  left  their  impress  on  brow  and 
cheek. 

Our  friend  Helen  returned  to  her 
western  home,  to  brighten  her  parents' 
declining  years,  and  as  opportunity 
might  allow,  to  teach  the  children  of 
the  west  the  sublime  truths  of  the 
finite  and  Infinite;  of  humanity  and 
God.  And  happily  were  those  tasks 
performed.  To  her  parents  she  was 
faithful,  dutiful,  and  kind,  roiDistering 
to  their  many  wants  with  filial  tender* 
ness,  and  by  unwearied  efforts  seeking 
to  detain  life's  hastening  sands.  They 
who  called  her  friend  and  teacher,  saw, 
in  the  face  of  science,  beauty  where 
deformity  had  seemed,  and  in  the  gift 
of  friendship,  greater  value. 

Years  passed  by,  adding  their  sil- 
veiT  footprints  to  the  crown  of  age, 
and  lines  of  thought  upon  the  brow 
of  youth  ;  and  wiUi  those  years  came 
days  that  were  freighted  with  sorrow, 
hours  that  were  laden  with  sighs. 

On  an  autumn  day,  after  the  flowers 
had  faded  and  the  leaves  fallen,  a  mes- 
senger came  to  bear  the  father  away ; 
true,  he  had  come  from  a  world  perfect 
in  beauty  and  holiness,  and  to  whose 
perfection  was  added  the  seal  of  im- 
mortality ;  yet  the  passage  thither  was 
called  —  death.  The  footsteps  of  love 
attended  him  to  the  brink  of  the  Dark 
River,  and  blessing  his  companion  and 
child,  he  cast  off  for  the  other  shore,  and 
they,  the  bereaved,  turned  back  to  the 
mechanical  duties  of  life. 

The  winter  months  came  and  went, 
bringing  alternate  cheer  and  gloom  to 
the  uttfe  cottage  of  our  friend ;  but 
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whan  the  spring-time  dawned,  when 
the  snow  from  the  valley  had  well  nigh 
ied,  and  the  onfettered  brooks  were 
singing  in  jojoos  notes,  when  the  warm 
sun-rays  gare  promise  of  life  and 
beauty  to  come,  and  had  sent  the  blue- 
eyed  violet  to  insure  the  gifi,  though 
ks  coming  was  delayed,  thm  came 
Offoin  the  summons  to  depart ;  an  an- 

fel  called  for  the  mother  to  go  with 
im ;  hastily  was  the  farewell  ^ven ; 
and  the  last  prayer  offered,  hastily  the 
earth  ties  severed,  and  they  were 
gone. 

Orphaned  and  alone!  God  pity 
such !  Returning  from  (he  graves  of 
buried  love,  darker,  lonelier,  seems  the 
way  before  us,  weak  and  frail  the 
bonds  that  unite  us  here;  and  as 
Helen  looked  about  the  vacant  rooms, 
as  her  eye  fell  upon  *^the  old  arm 
chair,"  beside  the  stand  whereon  lay 
the  well-worn  family  Bible,  as  she 
gased  into  the  future,  the  shadows 
deepened  into  darkness,  even  as  they 
bad  done  upon  the  fair  bosom  of  the 
lake  in  her  school-days.  In  these 
hours  of  loneliness,  came  there  not  re- 
membrances of  one  whose  youth- 
dreams  had  faded  at  her  bequest  f  nor 
a  wish  for  the  guidance  of  that  spirit 
which  had  met  her  own  in  earlier 
days !  — "  It  might  have  been."  Was 
it  strange  then,  that  amid  the  lowering 
clouds,  ^elen^s  chief  desire  was,  for  an 
early  entrance  into  that  world  whither 
the  loved  had  gone  ? 

Oh  1  in  the  night-time  of  life,  ve  af- 
flicted, look  above!  there  sittetn  the 
Buler,  who,  though  he  governs  worlds 
and  systems  of  worlds,  noteth  even  a 
sparrow  fall  I  Then  fear  not,  ye  who 
are  his  by  creation  and  adoption,  for 
the  night  shall  wear  away !  lo,  the  east 
already  brightens ;  behold  1  the  morn* 
ang  dawnetb  1 

****** 

Weeks  have  passed  by :  in  an  east- 
em  city,  surrounded  by  el^nce  and 
wealth,  we  find  the  gentle  Helen.  A 
maternal  uncle,  who  at  the  hoi^e  treas- 
ury had  feasted  while  others  starved, 
one  who  rarely  yielded  to  the  calls  of 
others,  had  weloomed  her  to  his  home. 


He  remembered  again  the  golden- 
haired  sister  of  his  boyhood  days,  see- 
ing the  child  of  that  sister  a  homeleas 
orphan,  and  his  strongest  sympatlues 
were  moved.  So  the  door  of  his  heart 
turned  onte  more  on  its  rusty  hinges — 
a  door  whidi  many  had  sought  to  en- 
ter in,  but  had  not  been  able.  And 
BOW  the  recipient  of  aflfoctioD's  choicest 
eare,  with  every  want  supplied,  how 
ean  she  be  otherwise  than  happy. 
Aye,  so  she  is ;  yet  in  the  past  there 
is.  a  path  —  a  spirit-path,  leading  be* 
side  new-made  graves,  and  anon  into 
pleasant  fields^  which  memory  oftea 
treads. 

Helen,  not  to  be  entirely  dependent 
on  the  kindness  of  others,  had  reaolved 
to  aid  hereeli  Upon  inquirv,  it  seemed 
adyisable  at  present  to  teacm  a  class  in 
drawing.  Taking  the  names  of  her 
pupils  the  first  Saj  of  the  term,  the 
came  to  a-  bright-eyed  little  girl,  the 
smallest  of  the  group,  who  gave  her 
name: 

"^  Helen  L.  Latimer." 

** What  is  the  L.  for,  my  dear!" 
said  the  teacher. 

*'  Lowber,"  replied  the  little  name- 
sake. 

'*  And  who  gave  you  that  name  f  ** 

"  My  father,  because  he  liked  it  so 
well." 

Ah  I  had  she  not  met  the  gase  of 
those  dark,  speaking  eyes  in  the  daji 
that  were  past!  Did  not  that  chord, 
so  long  silent,  vibrate  with  youthful 
life  at  the  mention  of  a  name  for  yesfi 
unheard? 

Days,  weeks,  and  months  passed  by, 
enriched  by  social  pleasuresi  and  im- 
proved amid  the  wondrous  beauties  of 
art  and  nature ;  and  now,  the  drawing- 
term  has  nearly  ck>sed ;  impils  meet 
for  the  last  lesson.  '*  Wny  will  not 
Miss  Lowber  continue  to  give  instruct 
tion !  Her  class  shall  be  enlarged  — 
her  remuneration  increased."  Noth- 
ing changes  her  purpose,  so  the  oon- 
nec^on  of  teacher  and  pupil  ceasei. 

Another  spring-tirae  gladdens  the 
earth,  and  the  home  of  Edward  is  the 
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home  of  Helen.  How  have  the  pass- 
h^  years  dealt  with  him,  the  hero  of 
ear  hambYe  tale !  Ah  I  his  is  the  ex- 
perience of  08  all :  he  had  found  life 
as  it  erer  is,  interspersed  with  its  joys 
and  sorrows,  its  rough  places  and 
smooth.  By  dint  of  perseverance  and 
industry,  he  had  risen  high  in  his  pro- 
ftssion,  and  even  now  had  gathered 
laurels  which  older  heads  mi^ht  have 
proudly  worn.  After  finishing  his 
studies,  he  married  one  whose  gentle 
ways  and  confiding  love  had  won  his 
heart  And,  though  he  loved  his 
home  with  its  mildly-beaming  light, 
and  wept  with  heart-broken  ffrief  when 
that  liffht  went  out,  yet  there  were 
sympathies  in  his  nature  that  had 
never  been  met  —  a  love  in  his  eoul 
which  had  had  no  recipient ;  still  he 
looked  lovingly  back  upon  the  past, 
fraught  with  cherished  memories  of 
the  departed,  feeling  that  as  the 
diarms  of  earth  were  fading,  those  of 
heaven  grew  strong ;  yet,  for  his  child 
sod  his  fellow-men,  he  would  still  live 
sod  labor. 

Slowly  the  darkness  wore  away,  but 
in  the  light  which  beamed  through  the 
parted  clouds,  he  trod  lifers  paths  with 
t  firmer  step  and  nobler  purpose. 
Then  came  tne  resurrection  of  a  hope 
buried  beneath  the  weight  of  years ; 
then  came  the  joy  so  long  deferred,  a 
tree  of  Life,  according  to  the  promise, 
bearing  earth's  choicest  fruits. 

"Father!"  said  Helen,  one  day, 
looking  up  from  a  wreath  of  flowers 
the  was  twining,  "father,  did  the 
same  angels  that  carried  mother  away, 
.brink  my  new  mother  here  ? " 

"Why,  my  daughter?'*  asked  her 
father. 

"I  guess  they  thought  they  'd  make 
ns  as  happy  as  we  had  been  unhappy ; 
do  n't  you ! "  was  her  artless  answer. 


As  no  good  is  perfect,  so  neither  is 
any  evil  at  its  highest  pitch.  That 
which  proceeds  from  heaven  requires 
patienoe ;  and  that  which  comes  from 
the  world,  prudence. 


THE  VnXAGE  BELL. 

BT  KMMA. 

HAaKi  hear  76  not  the  Tillage  bell 
Tolling  no  solemn  funeral  knell, 
But  summoning  with  jojous  sound 
The  viUage  and  the  country  round ; 
To  bid  their  worshipers  appear 
In  Zion's  coorks  with  hearts  sineere. 

Oh,  welcome  sound  I  how  gladly  all 
Obey  with  thankftil  hearts  thy  call ; 
How  gladly  turn  their  willing  feet 
To  that  loved  spot  where  they  may  meet 
Their  Gknl,  their  pastor,  and  their  friends. 
And  taste  the  joy  which  Heaven  sends. 

I  love  thee  when  at  b^peak  of  day 

Thou  bid^st  us  rise  to  watch  and  pray ; 

To  take  in  busy  life  our  place, 

With  hearts  Imbued  with  heavenly  grace ; 

And  bravely,  nobly  labor  on, 

Until  the  work  of  life  is  done. 

I  love  thee  when  the  day  is  o^er, 
And  in  our  homes  we  meet  once  more. 
For  then  I  hear  thy  warning  chime 
Baminding  of  the  flight  of  time ; 
And  as  it  floats  on  evening  air, 
It  calms  my  mind,  and  soothes  my  cart. 

But  sadder  thoughts  are  those  which  rise 
Within  my  breast,  when  dearest  ties 
Are  sevei^  by  death^s  cruel  power, 
And  thy  Bad  sound  proclaims  the  hour 
When  earth  to  ear^  again  is  given. 
And  dear  ones  part  to  meet  in  heaven. 

Yet,  village  bell,  thy  merry  ciiime 
Or  solemn  tone,  in  every  clime 
Awakens  fbelings  pure  and  calm, 
Conveys  to  weary  hearts  a  balm ; 
It  points  their  troubled  souls  above. 
And  bids  them  trust  a  Saviour^s  love. 
BcrvALO,  JuMy  1857. 


CHILDHOOD'S  DAYS. 

DiLiGBTruL  scenes  of  childhood^s  days. 

They  swiftly  fled,  they  HI  come  no  more, 
But  memory  oft  d^eoted,  strays, 

Recalls  their  joys  and  counts  Uiem  o'er ; 
She  loves  to  trace  that  reckless  mirth. 

Those  fearless,  thoughtless  joys  I  won. 
When  happy  round  the  halcyon  hearth  — 

Of  home,  my  home,  my  fioher's  home. 

Sweet  halcyon  scenes  of  early  years, 

Your  fadeless  glory  I  must  Boom, 
Yet  like  your  fields  and  flowers  appear. 

Or,  like  your  elm  I  *11  brave  the  storm ; 
Be  fortune's  smiles,  or  frowns  my  lot, 

Like  this  lone  bird  where'er  I  roam, 
My  wildest,  saddest,  fondest  note. 

Shall  tell  of  home,  my  .father's  home. 
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.  UP  A  COURt. 

WE  give  place  to  the  folIowiDff 
touching  story,  from  Chamber? 
'  Journal^  because  it  so  strongly  appeals 
to  the  affectionate  and  sympatoetio 
emotions  of  our  nature.  People  who 
have  children,  and  those  who  are  poor, 
or  who  have  a  spirit  of  pity  for  those 
who  are  so,  will  read  the  story  of 
"Little  Willie"  with  deep  interest 
For  other  persons  it  is  not  here,  in- 
serted. As  we  paes  the  laboring  poor, 
let  us  not  count  him  mean  and  im- 
moral because  he  is  not  tidy  and  well- 
dressed.  Perchance  he  is  compelled 
to  live  ."Up  a  Court"  which  wealth 
has  built  to  rent,  and  which  sets  the 
price  on  the  poor  man's  labor,  as  well 
as  prescribes  what  shall  be  his  habita- 
tion, and  the  rent  he  shall  pay  for  it 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  I  estab- 
lished myself  in  one  of  the  large  man- 
ufacturing towns  of  Lancashire,  with 
the  intention  of  there  commencing 
my  career  as  an  artist  I  was  young 
and  little  known ;  and  though  I  had 
studied  assiduously,  and  felt  confident 
in  my  own  capabilities  for  the  so-called 
higher  walks  of  art,  yet,  as  the  public 
at  that  time  showed  no  particular  ad- 
miration of  my  productions,  I  found 
it  convenient  to  abandon  for  a  time 
mv  ambitious  dreamy,  and  apply  my- 
self to  portrait-painting,  in  order  to 
procure  daily  bread.  I  soon  obtained 
a  tolerable  amoynt  of  miscellaneous 
patronage,  and  the  constant  succession 
of  sitters  of  every  grade  made  my  oc- 
cupation an  amusing  one. 

I  was  about  to  cease  from  my  labors 
one  Saturday  afternoon,  when  a  low 
knock  at  the  door  attracted  my  attention. 

"  Come  in ! "  I  cried ;  and  the  door 
opening,  a  man  entered,  whose  soiled 
moleskm  dress,  sprinkled  with  cotton 
flakes,  bespoke  him  a  factory  "  hand." 

"Beg  pardon  for  disturbin'  yo'," 
smd  my  visitor ;  "  but  aw  coom  to  see 
if  you  M  do  a  bit  of  a  job  for  me  ? " 

"What  sort  of  a  job!" 

"Why,  it's  a  little  lad  o'  mine  as  is 
ill,  and  we  thinken  as  we  could  like 


to  have  his  portrait  ta'eo  wi'  them 
colored  chalks  if  yo'd  be  so  good  as  to 
do  it  Tou  'd  ha'  to  coom  to  our 
house,  'cause  he's  bed£Eist;  but  we'd 
be  quite  will  in'  to  pay  summat  moor 
than  the  usual  charge  for  th'  extra 
trouble  as  ye  'd  hev." 

"  Oh,  I  'II  do  it  with  pleasure,"  said 
L  "But  when  do  you  want  me  to 
come?" 

"  Why,  now,  if  yo'  con,"  said  my 
new  patron;  "for  you  seen  we  han 
but  one  place,  an'  it 's  not  alius  fit  for 
a  gentleman  to  go  into ;  but  of  a  Sat- 
uiday  afternoon  it 's  clyeaned  up  an' 
quite  tidy;  an'  Willie 'd  be  finely 
pleased  to  sit,  if  yo*  could  ooom  wi' 
me  now." 

I  assented  at  once,  packed  up  what 
I  reouired,  and  we  sallied  forth. 

"  You  are  employed  in  a  mill,  I  sup- 
pose," said  I,  as  we  walked  on. 

"  Ay,  aw'm  a  spinner  at  Wotton's. 
We  stop'n  sooner  of  a  Saturday,  an' 
so  aw  took  th'  opportunity  o'  coomin." 

"  And  what  is  the  matter  with  your 
little  boy!" 

"  Why,  aw  'm  fear'd  he 's  in  a  con- 
sumption. He  geet  his  back  hurt 
when  he  wur  a  little  un,  an' he's  never 
looked  up  sin'.  Poor  thing  I  he's 
worn  away  till  he 's  nowt  but  skin  an' 
bone,  and  has  a  terrible  caugh,  as 
well'y  shakes  him  to  pieces.  But  he 's 
alius  lively,  though  he  can  not  stir  off 
his  little  bed  ;  an'  he 's  as  merry  as  a 
cricket  when  he  sees  me  coomin* 
whoara  at  neet,  especially  if  he  spies  a 
new  book  stickin'  out  o'  my  jacket- 
pocket  He  likes  readin',  and  aw'  buy 
nim  a  book  when  aw  've  a  spare  shil- 
lin'.  But  here's  Grimes'  Court  We 
mun  turn  up  here,  if  yo'  please'n." 

Turning  out  of  the  dingy  street  we 
had  been  traver»ng,  we  entered  a 
gloomy  little  court,  containing  much 
dirt  and  many  children ;  where  the 
heat  from  the  closely  packed  houses, 
combining  with  the  natural  warmth  of 
the  air,  produced  an  atmosphere  like 
that  of  a  baker's  oven.  The  contribu- 
tions of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  shape 
of  rotten  vegetables,  ashes,  and  dirty 
water,  formed  a  confused  and  odorous 
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beq>  in  the  ceDter  of  the  court ;  and 
<  among  these  ancient  relics  a  wretched, 
misanthropic-looking  h^n  was  digging 
with  the  zeal  of  an  antiquary. 

**  Why  is  this  rubbish  suffered  to  lie 
here ! "  said  I ;  **  the  scent  from  it  must 
be  both  offensive  and  injurious.  Are 
there  no  receptacles  for  these  mat- 
ters! no  sewers  to  receive  this  filthy 
water?" 

**  There 's  a  sewer,  but  it 's  choked 
up;  an^  when  we  teem'n  ony  watther 
down,  it  breyks  through  into  that  cel- 
lar at  the  comer,  and  then  th'  owd 
mon  as  lives  in  it  grumbles,  'cause  it 
nms  on  to  his  shelf  an'  roars  his  bit  o' 
meyt  So  we  're  like  to  teem  it  down 
th'  middle  o'  the  court,  an'  let  it  go 
where  it  will.  As  for  th'  ashes,  an' 
'Uto-pillin's,  an'  sich  like,  we'n  nowhere 
ebe  to  put  'em,  for  we  can  not  brun 

"Have  you  no  yard  behind  your 
house  f 

''No ;  th'  cottages  as  they  build  'm 
now  are  mostly  set  back  to  back,  to 
save  room  an'  bricks.  There 's  but  two 
places  in  'em,  one  above,  an'  one  be- 
low ;  so  we  're  like  to  put  th'  victuals 
n'  the  coals  under  th'  stairs.  They 
think  us  poor  folk  need  no  breathin'- 
room." 

It  seemed  to  have  been  cleaning-day 
at  all  the  houses ;  the  women,  in  clean 
caps  and  aprons,  were  setting  the  tea- 
thmga,  while  their  husbands,  most  of 
them  pa]e-&ced  operatives,  lounged 
OQtside,  enjoying  their  Saturday  even- 
ing's leisure. 

A  pleasant-looking,  neatly-dressed 
woman  met  us  at  the  door  of  the  house 
before  which  roy  conductor  halted,  and 
with  a  smile  and  a  courtesy  invited  me 
to  enter.  The  room,  though  small,  and 
crowded  with  furniture,  was  extremely 
dean,  and  as  neatly  arranged  as  the 
heterogeneous  nature  of  its  contents 
would  permit  An  old  dock,  with  a 
^,  absent-looking  face,  ticked  merrily 
in  one  comer,  and  on  the  chest  of 
drawers  opposite  the  door  were  a  num- 
ber of  books,  a  stag's  horn,  and  a 
staffed  owl,  which  squinted  with  one 
of  his  glass  eyes,  and  stood  on  his  legs 


with  the  air  of  a  bird  who  was  more 
than  half-seas  over. 

•*  Is  that  iiir.  Worthington,  father  t  ** 
said  a  small,  weak  voice. 

"  Ay,  this  is  him,  Willie,"  said  my 
companion,  going  toward  the  window^ 
beside  which  I  now  perceived  a  small 
bed,  and  in  it  a  little  deformed  boy. 
He  was  propped  up  with  pillows,  and 
held  out  his  thin  hand  with  a  smile  as 
I  approached.  The  pale  face,  the 
transparent  skin,  the  large,  bright,  ea- 
ger eyes,  and  parched  lips  of  the  little 
patient,  told  but  too  plainly  the  nature 
of  his  disease.  His  mother  was  still 
busy  with  his  toilet,  or,  as  she  phrased 
it,  **  snoddin'  him  up  a  bit ; "  so,  taking 
a  seat  beside  him,  1  arranged  my  paper 
and  pencils,  while  the  good  woman 
brushed  his  hair  and  smoothed  the  col- 
lar of  his  night-dress. 

"There,  aw  think  hell  do  now, 
John ;  will  n't  he  f "  said  she,  address- 
ing her  husband,  who  had  watched  her 
operations  with  ffreat  interest 

"Thou's  made  him  look  gradely 
weel,"  answered  John;  "an'  so  now, 
Mr.  Worthington,  we'll  leave  Willie 
an'  yo'  to  keep  house,  while  my  wife 
and  me  goes  to  th'  market" 

The  worthy  couple  departed ;  and  I 
commenced  my  sketch,  feeling  rather 
doubtful  whether  I  could  reproduce  on 
paper  tho  little  wan,  half-infantine, 
naif-aged  face  that  looked  up  at  me 
with  a  strange,  quiet  smile. 

"Are  you*  not  weary,  sometimes, 
Willie,  with  lying  here  constantly ! "  1 
inquired. 

"Sometimes,"  he  answered,  "but 
not  often :  there 's  always  somethin'  to 
look  at,  you  see ;  either  th'  childer  out- 
side, or  th'  old  hen,  or  the  donkey-man 
as  sells  blackin'.  Once,"  continued 
Willie,  growing  confidential,  "there 
was  a  real  Punch  an'  Judy  came  into 
th'  court,  an'  the  man  as  was  with  it 
saw  me  through  the  window,  an'  asked 
mother  if  I  was  bedridden ;  an'  when 
she  told  him  I  was,  he  brought  Punch 
an'  Judy  close  to  th'  window,  an'  let 
me  watch  'em  ever  such  a  while; 
an'  he  said  he'd  come  again  some 
time." 
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**  Have  voa  some  plauU  there,  Wil- 
lie?" aaid  I,  pointiDg  to  two  black 
joga,  filled  with  soil,  m  which  some 
small  brown  stumps  were  visible. 

**  Yes ;  they  're  rose-trees  as  mother 
set  for  me.  She  says  they  're  dead ; 
but  there  may  be  a  little  bit  of  'em 
alive  somewhere,  an'  so  I  water  'em 
every  day  still.  An'  see,  father's 
made  me  a  garden  in  th'  window  here," 
added  he,  proudly  exhibiting  a  large 
plate,  covered  with  a  piece  of  wet  fl^- 
nel,  on  which  mustard-seed  had  been 
strewn.  The  seed,  sprouting  forth  vig- 
orously, had  covered  the  surface  of  the 
plate  with  bright  green  veffetation. 
**  Is  n't  it  nice  I "  said  he,  looking  up 
with  sparkling  eyes.  ^Sometimes  I 
put  my  eyes  close  to  it,  an'  look  through 
between  the  stalks,  an'  then  I  can  al- 
most fancy  it 's  a  great  forest,  an'  every 
little  stalk  a  big  tree,  an'  me  ramblin' 
about  among  'em  like  Robinson  Cru- 
soe." 

*'  Have  you  read  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Willie?" 

^  Yea,  many  a  time,"  he  answered. 
**Look,  I've  these  books  too;"  and 
be  drew  a  couple  of  volumes  from  be- 
neath the  pillow — Bruce's  Travels  and 
Typee.  **An'  father's  promised  me 
a  new  book  when  he  gets  his  wages 
zaised." 

He  had  talked  too  eagerly,  and  was 
stopped  by  a  dreadful  fit  of  coughing, 
which  left  him  panting  and  exhausted. 
He  lay  quiet,  and  listened  delightedly, 
while  I  described  to  him  what  I  had 
witnessed  in  the  course  of  my  own  lim- 
ited rambles;  yet  showing,  by  his  mi- 
nute questions,  that  eager  and  painful 
longing  for  a  sight  of  the  open  country 
which  the  sick  so  often  display.  When, 
fini^ly,  I  promised  to  bring  him  some 
flowers  at  my  next  visit,  las  joy  knew 
no  bounds. 

We  hail  become  fast  friends  by  the 
time  the  father  and  mother  returned ; 
and  great  was  their  delight  when  I  had 
exhibited  my  sketch,  already  more 
than  half  finished,  and  in  which  I  had 
succeeded  beyond  my  expectations. 
The  child's  artless  talk,  and  the  simple 
kindliness  of  the  parents,  int^ested 


and  pleased  me,  and  I  continued  to 
work  zealously  at  the  portrait  till  the 
twilight,  which  fell  in  Qrime's  Coart 
two  hours  earlier  than  anywhere  else, 
compelled  me  to  cease.  Fromisii^  to 
return  on  the  following  *  Saturday  to 
complete  the  work,  I  departed,  after 
receiving  a  kiss  from  Willie,  who  held 
me  by  the  collar,  while  he  enjoined 
me  to  be  punctual,  and  to  mind  and 
bring  the  flowers. 

Saturday  afternoon  arrived  in  doe 
course,  and  having  furnished  mysetf 
with  a  boquet  as  large  as  a  besom,  I 
betook  myself  early  to  Grime's  Court 
Willie  was  watching  for  me  at  the  win- 
dow, and  clapped  his  hands  for  joy  at 
the  sight  of  my  floral  prize.  While  I 
resumed  my  task,  he  busied  himself  in 
examining,  arranging,  and  rearranging 
his  treasure,  discovering  new  beauties 
every  moment,  and  peeping  into  the 
flower-cups  as  if  they  were  little  fidry 
palaces,  nlled  with  untold  wonders,  ss 
they  doubtless  were  to  him.  Tbepo^ 
trait  was  just  finished  when  John  came 
home,  and  he  and  his  wife  vied  with 
each  other  in  expressing  admiration  of 
my  performance. 

"I'm  sure  yo're  nother  paid  nor 
haulf  paid  wi'  what  yo'  charg\"  said 
he,  as  he  placed  the  payment  in  my 
hand  ;  "  but  aw  '11  try  to  come  out  o' 
yer  debt  some  time,  if  aw  live." 

"  An'  mony  thanks  to  yo'  sir,"  said 
the  mother,  "  for  the  pleasure  as  yo'a 
gin  to  the  child.  Nothin'  pleases 
him  like  flowers,  an'  he  seldom  gets 
ony." 

•*, Willie's  full  o'  presente  to-day," 
said  John;  "see  thee,  lad  1"  and  he 
drew  forth  a  new  book,  and  placed  it 
in  the  child's  outstretched  hands. 

"Look,  look,  Mr.  WorthiDgton!" 
cried  Willie,  his  little  face  flushed  with 
excitement  and  pleasure;  a  Joumey 
Round  the  World,  and  full  of  pictorei 
—  only  look!" 

"  Ay,  aw  thought  that  would  plesee 
thee^"  said  his  ffratified  father.  ''Now 
thou  can  ramble  round  th'  world  boat 
stirrinff  off  thy  bed.  But  stop  a  bit| 
Mr.  Worthington,"  he  added,  as  I  wss 
preparing  to  depart,  "  aw  've  summst 
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lo  fetch  down  stairs  Wore  to'  ^'n  ; 
«t  yo'  down  a  minute ;  and  John  van- 
ished up  the  stairs,  whenoe  he  speedilj 
Tetnrned  with  a  small  parcel  in  his 
hand.  Unfolding  the  paper  he  dis- 
played a  lon^,  narrow  hox,  formed  out 
of  a  piece  of  cnriositj-marked  wood. 
On  tne  lid,  an  owl's  head,  eridentlj 
eopied  from  the  sqvinting  indiTidaal 
OD  the  drawers,  waa  carved  with  con- 
liderahle  skilL 

•*Is  that  your  work,  Johot**  ex- 
claimed I,  in  ^me  surprise* 

'^Ay!'*  said  John,  wi^  a  grin. 
**  Aw  see'd  as  yo*  oarried  yer  pencils 
an'  t'other  things  lapped  up  in  a  piece 
o'  paper,  an'  aw  thought  a  box  would 
be  a  deal  handier ;  so  aw  Ve  made  this 
at  neets,  when  aw'd  done  my  work,  an' 
aw's  fioel  very  proud  if  yo  '11  accept 
on't.'' 

-That  I  will,"  said  I;'«and  thank 
you  heartily.  But  how  is  this,  John  f 
why,  you  are  quite  an  artist  I  Where 
did  you  learn  to  carve  so  well  f " 

•*  Aw  took  it  up  o'  myseP  when  aw 
war  a  lad,  an'  aw  carve  bits  o'  things 
DOW  an'  then  for  the  neighbor's  chil- 
der ;  so  aw  geet  th'  desi^er  at  our 
mill  to  draw  me  that  owl's  yead  fro' 
this  on  th'  drawers,  and  then  aw  cut  it 
ont.  Willie  can  draw  a  bit;  aw '11 
wsrrant  he  '11  copy  most  o*  them  flow- 
•Ts  as  yo'n  brought  him,  afore  they 
wither'n  :  will  t'ou  not,  Willie! " 

The  bov  lay  still, with  his  fftce  turned 
toward  the  window,  and  did  not  an- 
Mrer. 

•*  Willie !  Willie  I  —  why  surely  he 
hasn't  fairn  asleep  already,"  said  his 
mother,  approaching  the  bed.  He 
had  —  into  the  long,  deep  sleep  from 
which  there  is  no  earthly  awaking. 
With  the  book  clasped  in  his  breast, 
the  drooping  flowers  falling  ftt>m  his 
handfs  the  ^ild  had  died,  withont  a 
ngh  or  a  struggle. 

I  stood  long  beside  the  bed,  Hsten- 
ing  silently  to  the  mother's  wail  and 
tiie  fiither^s  smothered  sobs,  feeling  it 
nin  and  useless  to  offer  words  of 
eomfort  till  dieir  wild  grief  bad  spent 
itselt 

*^  Hush,  Martha,  woman  I "  said  John 


at  last,  laying  his  hand  on  his  wife's 
shoulder,  and  trying  to  command  his 
shaking  voice ;  **  hush  I  dunnot  tak* 
on  so.  It's  a  comfort,  after  a'  to  see 
him  die  wi'  smiles  on  his  face,  than  if 
he  'd  gone  f  pain.  He  went  when  he 
wnr  at  th'  happiest,  an'  we'll  hope 
he  *s  happier  still  now." 

'^John,"  toid  the  mother,  looking 
up,  "  let 's  not  stir  th'  book  an'  th* 
flowers ;  it  would  be  a  sin  to  tak'  'em 
fro'  him ;  let  'em  be  buried  wi'  him." 

Two  days  later,  I  hejped  to  carrr 
little  Willie  to  a  quiet  churchyard, 
some  distance  from  the  town,  where 
we  laid  him  in  a  sunny  comer,  with 
the  book  and  the  wiUiered  flowers 
upon  his  breast 


LABOR. 

MEN  who  live  by  manual  labor  are 
looked  down  upon  and  pitied,  and 
it  is  not  until  the^  become  independent 
of  it —  until  their  brown,  horny  hands 
grow  somewhat  white  and  soft  —  drop 
the  tool  and  wear  the  tawdry  ring,  that 
they  are  considered  respectable  and 
happy.  It  comes  not  within  our  plan 
to  trace  the  origin  of  this  monstrous 
idea,  which  has  risen  to  such  a  reign- 
ing power  over  the  civilized  world. 
We  aver,  however,  that  it  springs  nei- 
ther from  true  philosophy  nor  the  Bi- 
ble. Physical  labor  is  a  divine  institur 
lion.  In  the  days  of  human  innocence, 
man  was  put  into  the  garden  "  to  dress 
and  keep  it"  As  a  divine  institution, 
instead  of  being  an  obstructure  to  true 
progress,  it  is  one  of  his  most  effective 
and  necessary  means  to  promote  vigor 
of  body,  mind,  and  charact^^  Wkj 
does  the  Almighty  require  man  to  la- 
bor, think  you !  Why  has  he  left  us 
to  build  our  own  houses,  to  weave  our 
own  garments,  and  diff  out  of  the  soil 
our  own  food!  Could  not  he,  who 
adorns  the  lily,  and  feeds  the  fowls  of 
heaven,  have  prepared  all  to  our 
hands !  Manifestly,  yes.  But  he  has 
not  done  so,  because  we  have  souls, 
and  physical  labor  is  adapted  to  de- 
velop their  moral  powers. 
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THE  STEP-MOTHER. 

BT    MB8.   0.  H.   0ILDEB8LEITI. 

*<Then  moani  no  more— 'twill  sadden  her  in  glory t 
To  know  how  ceuelenly  flow  forth  thy  teun.'* 

«« And  yet  at  last  thy  grieft*  wUd  storm 
Will  sigh  itself  to  rest." 

Qraoi  <iKBarwoo9. 

IT  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  deep 
maternal  instincts  implanted  in 
woman's  heart,  when  called  up  in 
their  strongest  conditions,  could  foresee 
the  shadows  which  lie  in  the  future, 
to  darken  the  way  and  dim  the  ejes 
of  her  best  beloved  —  her  children. 
Sometimes  the  very  intensity  of  the 
affections  create  a  dim  fear  which  take 
an  almost  tangible  shape  from  present 
circumstances. 

But  Mrs.  Winthrop's  anxiety  for  the 
future  was  based  upon  a  more  reason- 
able foundation.    She  knew  that  she 
was  constitutionally  predisposed  to  the 
terrible  epidemic  which  was  desolating 
hearts  and  homes  by  thousands  through- 
out the  country.    Their  village  was  as 
yet  exempt ;  and  having  no  great  com- 
mercial   connection    with    the    busy 
world  without,  its  inhabitants  feared 
very  little  for  themselves,  if  we  may 
except  Mrs.  Winthrop.    She  was  too 
loving  —  too  thoughtful  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  dear  ones  about  her,  to 
let  the  growing  forebodinffs  of  her  own 
heart  depress  their  young  happy  spirits. 
To  her  husband  she  only  conversed 
of  the  passible  in  the  future,  and  of 
death,  as  they  had  often  done  before,  as  a 
certainty,  which  was  npt  far  even  at  the 
farthest  from  any.    If  she  spoke  more 
earnestly,  or  her   tones  were    more 
touching,  Mr.  Winthrop  found  reason 
to  excuse,  or  account  for  it  in  the  ter- 
rible   intelligence    which    the    press 
brought  daily  to  their  hearths.    Cheer- 
fully he  spoke  of  the  future  as  still 
the  noon  time,  and  the  long  evening  of 
life  they  were  to  spend  together,  yet 
this  only  made  the  wife  thank  him  in 
her  heart  for  wishing  it  might  be,  and 
more  unwilling  to  leave  him  to  be  fa- 
ther and  mother  both  to  the  three  dear 
little  ones  God  had  sent  them. 

Mrs.  Winthrop  had  a  friend  a  few 
years  her  junior,  whom  she  dearly 


loved.  She  was  an  orphan  with  t 
small  income,  barely  suffident  for  her 
comfortable  support  She  was  one  of 
God's  chosen  children,  and  everybody 
loved  her  very  dearly,  who  were  cap- 
able of  loving  goodness  embodied  m 
mortal  shape.  She  had  spent  moch 
of  her  time  in  the  family  of^her  friend, 
and  relieved  the  young  mother  of  many 
cares  by  her  constant  thoughtfulness, 
and  her  earnest  desire  to  do  good  in 
whatever  shape  it  was  ready  for  her 
hands.  The  little  oi^es  loved  this 
friend  very  much.  Even  baby  Herbert 
could  crow  out  his  rejoicings  when  her 
pleasant  face  looked  into  the  nursery. 
Mary  Elton  had  not  married,  though 
many  of  her  girlhood  playmates  were 
settied  in  domestic  life.  Why  she,  the 
sweetest  and  best,  was  still  unmated 
was  a  great  wonder  to  her  acquaint- 
ances, but  hidden  away  from  all  eyes, 
deep  in  the  very  core  of  Mary's  heart 
lay  the  reason,  and  she  expected  to 
carry  it  to  her  last  narrow  home, 
buried  away  till  the  day  of  the  great 
revealing  of  all  secrets. 

Miss  Elton  had   been  for  several 
weeks  an  inmate  of  the  house,  and 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  could  not 
have  her  absent  while  the  dark  pall 
which  hung  about  them  so  overshad- 
owed their  spirits.    Mary's  cheerful 
voice  mingled  like  a  sweet  contralto 
with  the  silvery  soprano  of  the  chil- 
dren's merry  laughter.     Mrs.   Win- 
throp's forel>oding8  for  herself  and  the 
loss  that  her  deau  might  bring  upon 
her  children,  made  her  greatly  anxious 
that  her  place  might  he  supplied   to 
her  littie  ones.    She  had  none  of  that 
selfish  affection   in   heir  heart  which 
would  forever  consign  her  husband  to 
a  lonely  companionless  life,  becanae 
her  Heavenly  Father  thought  it  best 
to  bereave  him  of  his  first  and  beat 
beloved.    If  she  could  leave  him  and 
the  babes  to  Mary  Elton's  love  and 
care,  she  would  find  the  river  oi  death 
not  nearly  so  deep,  nor  its  clouds  so 
dark  and  impenetrable.     She  conld 
not  divest  herself  of  the  belief  that  her 
days  were  numbered — and  they  were 
few. 
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Secladed  in  her  own  room  one 
erening,  she  aeated  herself  to  write 
her  desires  to  her  husband,  to  be 
seftled  till  a(Ur  she  should  have  taken 
her  place  amonff  the  belo|ved  that  were, 
and  are  not  It  was  a  sad  t^k,  but 
when  was  true  fiffection  not  strong  ? 
When  could  not  woman^s  l^eart  yield 
its  dearest  prerogatives  to  bless  its 
idols?  She  wrote  her  wishes,  sealed 
them  carefully,  and  directed  them  to 
'^ My  Husband:  to  be  read  when  the 
grass  is  long  above  my  grave." 

She  felt  relieved  of  the  great  burden 
upon  her  heart,  and  went  about  her 
dudes  sofUy  and  cheerfully  as  of  old. 
Mr.  Winthrop  thought  Uie  shadow 
vas  passing  away,  but  she  was  brood- 
rag  It  in  secret,  and  preparing  unwit- 
tingly and  unintentionally  her  frail 
body  for  the  approach  of  the  very  dis- 
ease she  dreaded.  But  |ier  fears  like 
lier  griefe  were  folded  away  in  her  own 
loving  heart  till  the  Messenger  came. 
It  was  the  first  stride  the  grim  specter 
of  the  pestilence  took  in  tne  quiet  vil- 
lage, and  he  waited  at  the  threshold 
for  the  one  for  whom  he  came.  The 
itruffgle  was  resisted  a  little,  and  then 
all  hope  was  lost  Mrs.  Winthrop 
even  then  forgot  not  the  dear  ones, 
bot  desired  Mary  Elton  to  seek  her 
ovn  and  their  safety  in  fight.  She 
kmw  her  husband  too  well  to  make 
SQfih  a  request  of  him,  and  supposing 
her  only  one  was  granted,  she  told 
him  of  the  settlement  of  all  her 
worldly  affairs,  and  that  he  would 
find  it  deposited  in  her  writing-case. 
Hardly  haid  she  Ume  to  say  thus  much, 
when  Mary  Elton  came  back  and  took 
her  place  as  nurse,  for  the  fear-stricken 
neighbors  dared  not  enter  the  house. 

^  Where  are  the  dear  children  whose 
&ees  I  may  not  see  again,  and  whose 
care  I  reposed  in  you  ? " 

"Safe,**  Mary  Elton  replied :  "Dolly 
Temple,  the  pastor's  sistei,  has  taken 
them  in  the  stage-coach  to  your  mo- 
ther's house.  They  are  provided  wiUi 
erery  comfort  for  their  journey,  and 
Dolly  will  stay  with  them  till  she  gets 
worn  from  us.  I  shall  remaifn  here, 
ind  my  Master  will  protect  me." 
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"  Qod  bless  you  I "  was  9\\  the  dy- 
ing woman  could  reply;  and  the 
death-film  gathered  over  her  eyes,  and 
deep  stillness  rested  upgn  their  house- 
hold, broken  only  bv  the  ^obs  of  the 
alooost  heart-crushed  husband. 

A  hasty  burial,  for  the  safety  of  the 
living,  was  soon  over.  Mfiry  assumed 
the  duty  of  purifying  the  house,  and 
sent  the  mourning  heart  of  the  deso- 
late one  to  find  comfort  with  his  little 
motherless  ones.  In  this  act  of  forget- 
fulneas  of  self,  Miss  Elton  could  not 
foresee  that  she  was  planting  thorns  to 
grow  rankly,  and  in  her  own  soul.  She 
only  did  that  which  none  else  dare  do, 
even  if  their  hearts  contained  a  wish 
to  be  of  service  to  their  stricken 
neighbor. 

Mrs.  Winthrop's  mother,  Mrs.  Dil- 
lon, was  unlike  her  late  daughter  in 
more  things  than  ode.  She  was  in  the 
main  a  good  woman,  a  kind  friend, 
but  prejudice,  when  once  rooted  in  her 
heart,  took  firm  hold,  and  sapped  it  of 
much  of  its  natural  milk  of  human 
kindness.  She  had  looked  at  the 
world  from  the  same  stand-point,  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  tbpughtless  do, 
and  took  K)r  granted,  and  with  un- 
doubted faith,  all  that  was  written  and 
printed.  She  sorrowed  over  her  lost 
child  with  all  a  mother^s  deep  grief^ 
which  was  redoubled  by  a  sight  of  the 
helpless  children  cast  upon  her  insufiS- 
cient  care,  so  late  in  the  evening  of 
life.  She  loved  her  grandchildren 
dearly,  and  no  sacrifice  on  her  part 
should  ever  fail  of  gratifying  their 
Wishes,  or  increase  their  happiness. 
The  husband^s  heartache  she  thought 
would  soon  wear  away  among  his 
ledgers,  or  "sigh  itself  to  rest"  in 
the  forgetfulness  which  comes  over  a 
buried  sorrow. 

The  old  lady  thought,  as  many  do, 
that  men  have  a  power  to  exorcise 
grief  which  is  denied  to  woman,  and 
m  a  few  days  her  belief  dbewed  itself 
after  this  wise :  The  great  burden  of 
sorrow  which  lay  so  crushlngly  upon 
the  mourner's  heart  had  bo^n  sufii- 
ciently  lifted  that  he  might  speak  of 
the  "  dearly  beloved  so  early  ealled," 
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when  he  related  to  his  mother-in-law, 
hoping  it  might  be  a  source  of  comfort 
to  ner,  that  her  daughter  had  a  friend 
in  her  last  moments — Marr  Elton's 
heroism  in  endangering  her  own 
safety  by  staying  by  the  side  of  the 
dying. 

^She  knows  what  she  is  about  I 
dare  say,  and  was  not  so  much  a  hero- 
ine for  my  poor  child*s  sake  as  for  her 
own,"  the  mother  replied,  with  not  a 
little  asperity  in  her  tone. 

However  unkind  this  remark  seemed 
to  Mr.  Winthrop,  he  was  in  no  mind 
to  meet  it  then  with  the  spirit  of  re- 
buke, but  contented  himself  by  think- 
ing it  would  be  forgotten,  and  Mary 
seen  in  the  light  she  deserved  at  no 
distant  day. 

A  few  weeks  passed  in  struggling  to 
master  his  grief,  wl^n  imperative  busi- 
ness called  him  from  his  babes  to  the 
active  duties  of  life.  It  was  a  sad 
leave-taking.  He  almost  lived  over 
again  the  dreadiiil  parting  from  his 
wife  in  this  severing  of  the  bond  which 
death  had  doubled.  The  grandmother 
claimed  them  as  hers  to  protect  and 
care  for  by  right,  and  Mr.  Winthrop, 
if  he  had  any  other  wish  in  regard  to 
them,  had  no  power  to  express  it  now. 
The  eldest  child  was  a  girl,  and  they 
called  her  Puss,  though  she  was  really 
entitled  to  her  mother*s  name  of  Lizzie 
Dillon.  She  was  a  warm-souled,  high- 
spirited  child,  and  whichever  way  her 
heart  led,  her  words  and  hands  fol- 
lowed. She  was  peculiarly  impressive 
for  good  or  evil,  if  her  affections  led 
the  way.  For  iier  the  father^s  heart 
ached  most.  The  next,  who  was  six 
years  old,  and  two  years  his  sister's 
junior,  was  a  manly  boy,  though  with 
strong  self-will  which  only  a  gentle 
hand  could  guide.  He  had  all  the  el- 
ements of  a  great  and  good  nature, 
but  the  very  one  to  be  lost  if  the  pilot 
should  in  Uie  least  vary  the  course  of 
his  little  bark  just  drifting  out  on  the 
great  sea  of  life,  whose  outward  tide 
only  looses  itself  in  the  surges  of  the 
Eea  of  eternity.  He  was  Grandmo- 
ther's pet,  and  the  ruler  of  the  house- 
hold.   Baby  Herbert  seemed  scarcely 


to  have  adjusted  the  wing  which  bore 
it  earthward,  and  required  roost  all 

frandma's  attention.  He  only  missed 
is  mother,  because  his  pillow  of  rest 
and  -  fountain  of  food  was  gone  from 
him,  and  these  he  soon  forgot 

The  eldest  children,  Puss  and  Henry, 
often  conversed  of  their  mother  who 
"  wore  wings,"  and  if  they  grieved  for 
her,  some  new  pleasure  was  in  readi- 
ness for  them  carefully  prepared  by 
grandma,  to  win  their  thoughts  from 
the  very  one  who  should  have  been 
their  subject  of  meditation,  and  the  at- 
traction in  the  home  which  all  hope 
to  reach.  The  grandmother  tried  to 
win  their  entire  regard  from  their  &- 
ther  by  telling  them  he  would  soon 
bring  them  another  mother,  and  they 
would  share  the  fate  of  other  step-cbil- 
dren,  and  so  bade  them  be  happy  while 
they  could.  Puss  would  flash  out  her 
indignation  at  the  thought,  and  then 
manifest  her  unbelief  that  dear 
papa  could  do  so  wicked  a  thing. 
Harry  was  going  to  do  to  her  every 
thing  he  thought  was  bad  if  she  came, 
for  Puss  had  read  him  stories  of  or- 
phan children  being  abused,  and  be 
and  Puss  would  do  as  the  bshes  in  the 
woods  did,  go  off  to  the  forests  and 
eat  berries  till  they  died  before  they 
would  live  with  another  mother. 

Mrs.  Dillon  fully  believed  all  the 
stories  lihe  had  ever  read  of  abused 
children  by  cruel  step-mothers,  and 
thought  a  half  remained  untold.  She 
never  supposed  there  could  be  any  tri- 
als to  a  woman  who  stepped,  into  a 
house  already  ^lled  with  every  thing 
of  several  year's  gathering,  and  never 
imagined  there  were  thorns  under  all 
this.  And  so,  the  thoughtless  old 
lady  was  planting  the  seeds  of  misery 
unintentionally  in  the  hearts  of  the 
children,  and  the  ones  who  loved  them 
dearest  She  questioned  them  about 
Mary  Elton,  and  when  their  cheeks 
glowed  and  their  eyes  flashed  out  their 
satisfaction  at  the  very  mention  of  her 
name,  grandmother  reminded  them 
that  she  did  not  come  with  them,  but 
got  some  almost  stranger  to  care  fot 
them.    She  did  not  love  them  half  as 
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well  as  thej  thought.  Their  little 
hearts  grieved  aad  rebelled  over  this 
idea,  but  't  was  to  them  a  fact^  and 
**kGiM  are  stabbom  things,'' — to  chil- 
dren espeoially. 

The  summer  wore  away,  and  trailed 
its  emerald  mantle  far  into  the  au- 
tmnn.  The  grass  had  grown  longand 
wavy  above  the  grave  of  Mr.  Win- 
throp's  sweet  sleeper,  when  he  sat 
doseted  in  the  room  once  sacred  to 
himself  and  one  other,  holding  the 
sealed  note  that  that  one  had  left  for 
his  perusal.  How  his  heart  throbbed, 
and  his  hand  trembled  over  the  un- 
broken seal.  He  concluded  it  would 
be  natural  that  his  children  should  be 
left  to  Mrs.  Dillon's  care,  but  the  great 
change  which  had  come  over  them  in 
ik%  row  months  of  their  separation 
demanded  a  new  mode  of  discipline. 
They  were  no  longer  gentle  and  yield- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  those  who 
ought  to  rule  over  them,  and  if  they 
were  still  affectionate  at  times,  it  was 
only  when  they  were  allowed  to  fol- 
low their  own  inclinations.  He  would 
1\y  have  placed  them  under  Miss 
ton's  care,  who  had  taken  a  cottage 
with  an  elderly  friend  in  an  an  adjoin- 
ing town.  But  he  remembered  with 
bitterness  Mrs.. Dillon's  innuendo  in 
regard  to  her,  and  feared  it  would  for- 
Sfer  alienate  the  love  of  the  old  lady 
to  mention  the  subject  to  her.  He 
hid  seen  Miss  £lton  but  once  since  he 
ntnmed  to  his  desolate  home,  and 
then  for  a  few  minutes.  Her  tearful 
sjmpi^y,  and  comforting  remarks  of 
the  blissful  change  to  one  so  beloved 
by  both,  made  him  regret  that  he  al- 
lowed an  expression  like  Mrs.  Dillon^s 
to  pass  unnoticed ;  but 't  was  too  late 
now. 

Long  he  pondered  over  this  last  let- 
ter from  his  heart's  first  occupant,  and 
at  last  broke  the  seal,  determining  to 
do  that  which  her  angel  eyes  would 
bless,  and  not  follow  that  which 
teemed  good  while  she  still  '*  looked 
throuffh  a  glass  darkly."  The  note  ran 
18  foUows : 

"  Best  Bilovid  :—  The  shadows  of  a  fear- 
^  presentiBient  lie  over  my  spirit  like  a 


great  shroud.  Nowhere  is  there  light  bat 
upward  —  fSsir  throush  the  impenetrable  fu- 
ture. I  can  not  see  it,  but  I  know  't  is  there, 
and  soon  your  bosom  will  cease  to  be  my 
resting-plaoe.  I  feel  it — I  know  it,  by  the 
resistless  promptings  which  force  me  to  pea 
this  last  letter  to  you. 

"  You  will  be  wifeless,  and  the  dear  chil- 
dren motherless.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  re- 
main so,  nor  do  I  wish  my  mother  to  guide 
mj  children.  Her  affection,  and  her  judg- 
ment are  always  at  issue,  and  no  woman  is 
prepared  to  guide  two  generations,  unless 
she  haye  remarkable  discretion  and  wisdom 
from  on  High.  Mine  has  affecdon,  but  is 
too  old.  She  wiH  claim  them  for  a  while  to 
soothe  her  aching  heart,  and  she  must  not 
be  denied ;  but  not  long,  my  dear  husband, 
do  not  let  her  keep  them  long.  Tou  will  for 
a  time  have  to  bear  the  douUe  care  of  both 
parents.  You  wHl  not  shrink  from  this,  I 
know,  for  you  never  yet  re^^ed  a  request 
of  mine  too  hard  to  grant 

**And  now,  dear  William,  I  come  to 
another  wish,  but  *t  is  not  for  you  to  comply 
with  if  your  heart  refuses  its  sanction.  In 
heayen  there  is  no  marrying  or  giving  in 
marriage,  and  the  dear  ones,  first  beloyed  on 
earth,  will  be  alike  beloved  in  heaven.  I  do 
not  wish  you  to  lead  a  desolate  life  for  the 
memory^s  sake  of  me.  I  do  not  desire  to  be 
first  in  your  life  love  nor  in  your  heayenly. 
One  who  was  worthy  you,  would  be  more 
than  worthy  my  place  in  your  heart  and 
home.  You  may  know  many  such;  I  know* 
but  one  —  Mart  Elton.  If  it  should  be  for 
your  happiness,  and  you  can  win  her  loye, 
make  her  the  mother  of  my  dear  bereayed 
little  children.  Do  not  follow  this  as  a  desire 
of  mine,  but  think  of  it  as  a  suggestion. 
God  keep  you  and  mine  in  the  hollow  of  his 
Fatherly  hand,  and  soothe  you  in  your  great 
grief,  for  His  namesake.    Amen. 

^*  I  need  not  tell  you  any  thing  more  in 
regard  to  the  little  ones,  for  you  know  best. 
If  I  should  liye,  your  wisdom  would  direct, 
and  *t  will  be  the  same  now.  Tell  Mary  £1* 
ton  I  wished  it  after  the  comet  and  not  be- 
fore. If  angels  yisit  earth  I  *U  bless  you  with 
my  presence; 

**  And  now,  fiu^well,  till  you  too,  and  the 
chUdren,  and  all  who  may  yet  be  dear  to  you 
have  followed  me  across  the  Dark  Rirer  to 
that  blessed  home  where  death,  nor  tearp, 
nor  sorrow  can  ever  enter.  Your  wife,  in 
the  love  of  long  ago,  and  your  beloved  in  the 
glorious  Hereaiter,       Lizzis  Winthbop." 

"  How  like  her  eenerous  forgetful- 
ness  of  self  to  think  of  me,  and  on  to 
the  last,  and  even  beyond  the  pale 
of  human  existence.  May  my  life 
and  my  children's  life  be  worthv  of 
her."  ^ 

He  felt  more  comforted  after  this 
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perusal  than  he  had  done,  Since  he 
knew  her  desires  i^ere  sealed  and  in 
his  possession.  He  feared  her  de- 
pression of  q)Trit8  would  swefre  her 
dear  judgment 

He  decided  to  brinff  his  ciifWren 
tome  immediately ;  and  as  there  was 
BO  one  there  for  the  poor  old  grand- 
mother to  object  to,  he  feared  lese 
opposition.  He  had  taken  a  friend 
and  his  wife  into  his  residetice  to  at- 
tend to  his  household,  and  the  ladj 
was  every  way  a  proper  person  to 
guide  his  motherless  dues. 

Mrs.  Dillon  remonstrated  "with  iL  de- 
termination much  stronger  than  Mr. 
Winthrop  had  imagined,  and  finally 
Acceded,  but  said  she  should  go  also, 
for  no  person  was  so  fit  as  herself  to 
care  for  them.  This  was  ffl(r  from 
agreeable  to  Mr.  Winthrop,  but  was 
the  least  of  two  evils,  and  he  chose  it. 
All  were  removed  to  theh*  old  home, 
and  Mrs.  Dillon  also  for  an  indefinite 
time.  There  was  many  a  heartache 
in  reserve  for  the  father  when  he 
watched  the  growth  of  uncurbed  sel- 
.fishness  in  those  whom  the  mother 
left  so  gentle  and  affectionaite.  He 
found  his  efforts  to  retrace  their  wrong 
steps  met  by  another  influence  stronger, 
because  more  in  accordance  with  the 
children's  wishes  than  his  own.  He 
also  found  where  he  had  erred,  but  the 
amendment  was  not  so  easy  as  the 
first  transit  Puss  told  him  he  was 
too  good  a  papa  to  bring  an  ugly  wo- 
man to  be  her  step-mother,  and  all 
new  mothers  were  naughty  thin^. 
He  could  not  reason  with  the  child 
without  raising  the  anger  )ind  suspi- 
cion of  the  grandmother.  So  things 
continued  for  another  half  year. 

Mr.  Winthrop  had  a  partner  in  his 
business,  between  whom  and  himself 
there  existed  a  warm  friendship.  Mr. 
Nelson  was  a  gentleman  in  everyfproper 
sense  of  the  word,  and  well  to  do  in  the 
world,  besides  being  very  handsome. 
There  were  many  in  the  village  of 
Layton  who  would  gladly  have  ac- 
cepted his  hand  in  marriage,  but  to 
none  was  it  offereil.  It  was  a  matter 
of  wonderment  to  the  good  people, 


tiiat  he  took  no  o»e  of  &e  tnaay  at* 
tractive  and  really  worthy  girls  widi 
whom  he  associated,  when  he  tna«l- 
fested  so  strong  a  liking  for  tquiet  do- 
mestic life,  fiut  the  truth  was,  his 
heart  was  in  llie  kdeping  cfi  one  who 
did  not  dream  of  her  possesnom. 
Mary  Elton  had  treated  him.  with  the 
same  calm,  quiet,  polite  attention  that 
she  bestowed  upon  any  one  else.  He 
could  see  no  difference  in  her  maimer 
toward  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  and 
himselC  It  was  this  uncertainty  of  her 
regard  that  kept  him  so  lot^  from 
openly  seeking  her  hand.  After  Mn 
Winthrop's  death,  he  thought  his 
down-stncken  partner  would  seek  her 
love  and  win  her  for  his  own  and  his 
children's  sake  ^  but  when  more  than 
a  year  had  passed,  and  Mr.  Winthrop 
had  not  even  visited  her,  his  old  h<^ 
was  renewed,  and  he  took  his  carriage 
one  summer  morning  and  rode  over  lo 
.Mary's  home. 

She  received  him  cordially,  pleas- 
antly, but  with  no  appareirt  feeling 
that  she  would  not  have  shown  his  sis- 
ter. He  felt  embarrassed,  but  gather- 
ing courage  told  her  delicatel  v  why  he 
came ;  when  she  replied  to  him  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  that  she  grieved  te 
pain  him,  but  her  pathway  lay  not  by 
nis  side ;  that  it  was  tar  more  rugged 
and  thorny,  but  the  sunshine  was  upoi 
it,  and  the  blessing  of  duties  well  per- 
formed. She  desired  hisfriend^ip,  and 
could  give  nothing  more  to  him.  Mr. 
Nelson  returned  sadly  back  to  Layton, 
and  gave  his  sole  thoughts  to  business, 
saving  the  tearful  ones  of  her  he  could 
not  win. 

A  few  days  after  this  Mr.  Winthrop^ 
carriage  took  the  same  direction. 
Mary  met  him  at  the  door,  and  her 
greeting  was,  "I  knew  yon  would 
come." 

He  spent  the  morning  in  donbtfol 
anxiety,  for  he  knew  of  Mr.  Nelson's 
rejection.  As  the  day  wore  away,  and 
the  children,  and  village  people  had 
become  exhausted  as  a  topic  of^conver- 
sation,  he  felt  obliged  to  skj  why  he 
came.    She  repeated  again : 

^  I  knew  you  wosld  come,  and  I  am 
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iMdy.  I  kaew  the  numito  of  bw^^ 
Ihaie  Dillon  would  £fill  upon  mo. 
Aougfa  I  am  sad  to  think  it  has  trailed 
m  the  dust  at  grandmotherV 

It  was  a  tearfully  glad  wooing,  half 
tad,  and  half  hopeful,  but  it  was  not  a 
long  one.  The  summer  tioie  had  not 
gone  when  thej  found  them  th^r  wa^ 
toLajtoo.    ^ 

(2b  b9  continued.) 


THS  LAVA  CROSS. 

BT  MISS  M.  A.  RIPLBT. 

Cla&ikcs  sat  by  his  table.    In  one  hand 
He  held  a  book,  which  gleamed  ii^  the  full 

light, 
Is  it  fiell  on  the  Jeweled  clasps.    A  oross, 
GBrioafll/  wrought  in  lava,  lay  beside 
Hjs  other,  which  he  touched  so  carelessly, 
I  trembled  for  the  treasure ;  and  aro^, 
Tentoring  to  take  from  my  proud  cousin's 

The  rare  antique  memento  <^  far  l^nds. 
It  was  a  summer  evening,  and  the  laiirn 
Was  shining  with    bright   floi^rers,  whose 

shrinking  leayes 
Were  closing,  to  shut  out  night's  blightiiig 

The  casement  was  thrown  open,  and  a  chair. 
Formed  of  bent  tvigs — a  rustic  garden 

chair — 
Stood  on  the  balcony,  and  there  we  went 
And  I  said,  **  Tell  me,  cousin,  of  the  scenes 
Im  saw  across   the   sea;    ay,  C^arencs, 

sketch 
The  soft  dark  eyes  of  one  whose  mystic 

spell 
lies  now  upon  your  life.**    And  then  he  hdd 
the  simple  lava  cross  to  his  pale  lips, 
A&d  told  noe  the  sad  story : 

**  Childhood's  days 
Were  scarcely  finished,  when  my  mother 

bowed, 
like  a  frail   flower  by  an   overshadowing 

And  sank  into  her  grave.    And  then  my 

«      Krfef 

Was  smothered  in  my  heart,  for  want  of 

love. 
And  words  to  soothe  my  woe.    They  strove 

to  lead 
Ij  thoughts  toward  the  world's  hot,  glaring 

paths; 
Bat  my  young  heart  was  all  unfit  for  strifb, 
And  so  I  pleaded  that  I  might  be  sent 
To  the  dark  cloisters  of  a  college  halL 
And  there  I  wrought  at  mom,  when  with 

paled  eyes, 
The  stars  were  hidden  with  a  gorgeous  vail, 
Woven  of  air  and  sunlight ;  and  when  eve 


Threw  open  her  foil  caciket,  and  her  gems 
Studded  the  sky's  high  vaults,  I  sat  idone. 
Toiling  that  my  strained  heart  might  not  leap 

forth, 
So  burdened  was  it  with  its  agony. 
And  years  rolled  on,  and  manhood  stamped 

my  brow 
With  ito  deep  though^  and  other  dreams 

arose 
Ttimi  those  which  nested  in  my  throbbing 

soul 
Tl^'  boyhood's  saddened  years.    Hy  heart 

leaped  up 
When  I  was  on  the  sea,  and  rushmg  toward 
The  shrides  of  olden  lands.    Ay  I  when  long 

leagues 
Of  roaring  waves  lay  in  my  wi^,  my  eye 
Seemed  to  behold  the  stainless  mountain- 
tops. 
Or  my  feet  trod  the  Alpine  vales,  where 

flocks 
Sl^t  hi  the  noontide  s«nl     Oh  I    I  had 


To  see  the  wildest  haunts  of  nature;  I 
Had,  dreaming,  reveled  'mid  her  grandest 

scenes;  — 
My  old-time  vision  was  become  a  truth  ^ 
I  was  in  Florenoe;  and  the  M)bath  light 
Stole  in  most  timidly.    Around  me  stood 
Forms  of  the  purest  beauty;   and  thisr^ 

himg 
In  each   deep   panel,  paintings  which   a 

king 
Might  proudly  hang  upon  his  palace  walls ; 
Axid  over  all,  the  softened  light  threw  dow9 
A  vail  which  seemed  to  spirituaUze 
All  things  on  which  it  rested.    By  910  stood 
One  wiio  had  Hved  'mid  all  this  bright  ar^ 

ray  — 
One  who  had  breathed  this  air  until  her  brow 
Seemed   bat   the  impress  of  all   gbrious 

thoughts. 
And  she  was  wrapped  in  sable  drapery. 
And  mist  was  in  her  eyes,  as  her  sweet 

voice 
Told  of  her  father's  death;  that  when  his 

hand 
Grew  cold  and  stLDC;  he  would  be  lifted  up, 
To  touch  anew  the  picture  which  I  saw 
Hanging  above  the  sculptured  sleepers.    And 
My  heart  so  trembled,  as  she  told  the  tale, 
I  sank  upon  the  cushions.    Many  a  time 
I  begged  her  to  repeat  the  story  o'er. 
As  we  ranged  o'er  the  bright  Italian  vales. 
Or  climbed  the  vine-wrapped  hills,  or  floated 

o'er 
The  calm  blue  waters  of  the  southern  lakes. 
And  soon  I  grew  so  used  to  her  soft  tones, 
The  light  of  her  dark  eyes,  that  I  besought 
Her  to  forget  the  olden  palace-halls. 
And  all  the  beauties  of  her  classic  Umd, 
And  cross  the  sea  with  me. 

She  placed  her  hand, 
Sparkling  with  clustered  gems,  upon  her 

brow. 
And  tohi  me  yet  soother  joyless  tale. 
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When  her  fiur  brow  was  bright  with  chfldiflh 

hopes, 
And  life  lay  Uke  a  fidry-land  spread  out, 
Her  saintly  mother  sanctified  her  chUd, 
Giving  her  unto  Ood.    And  now  the  time, 
When  she  must  dwell  beneath  the  conyent 

rooft, 
Tailing  her  beauty  from  all  sinful  eyes, 
Had  come ;  and  ere  another  day  had  passed. 
Her  home  would  be  within  the  cloister's 

walls. 
And  she  uncUtsped  this  curious  cross,  and 

gave 
It  to  my  keeping.    So  I  love  the  sign, 
Which  ever  opes  the  mystic  portals  wide, 
Where  blooms  the  only  flower  of  manhood^s 

years.** 

Another  summer  came,  with  all  its  wealth 
Of  luxury  and  beauty.    The  green  Uwu 
Was  flecked  with  trembling  shadows,  which 

the  boughs 
Of  the  tall  oaks  threw  thickly,  &r   and 

near; 
And  the  blue  violets  nestled  in  the  grass. 
And  the  bright  songsters  nestled    in  the 

trees, 
And  Clarence  sat  and  looked  out  on  the 

lawn, 
And  I  sat  with  him,  watching  his  white 

brow, 
And  seeking  to  read  on  that  penciled  page. 
The  scripture  which  his  life   had  written 

there; 
And  he  leaned   o*er  the  inlaid  desk,  and 

snatched 
From  a  rich  casket  where  he  treasured  it, 
The  cross  of  lava,  saying  all  the  whfle, 
**  Would  tiiat  the  lava  streams  within  my 

soul 
Would  crystallize  like  this  I  **    And  then  he 

said 
We  would  go  seek  in  the  old  convent's 

gloom, 
For  her  who  gave  it  to  him. 

The  blue  waves 
Leaped  like  rash  coursers,  and  their  snowy 

manes 
Dashed  the  cool,  briny  foam  upon  the  deck, 
As  we  sat  looking  on  their  boisterous  play. 
With  but  the  iddnight  stars  to  read  our 

dioughts. 
Clarence  was  thinking  of  the  FlorenUne, 
And  I  of  those  who  walk  the  star-lit  aisles*— 
The  golden  pavements  of  the  sanctuary, 
Which  waits  for  all  who  wash  their  raiment 

white. 
And  thro'  all  trial,  let  the  dross  alone 
Consume,  guarding   the  gold,  that  it  may 

gleam 
With  the  Refiner*s  fanage. 

Well,  we  trod 
At  last  the  land  of  song — the  classic  land — 
To  which  the  poet-heart  turns  naturally. 
As  did  of  old  the  eye  of  Chaldee  sase, 
To  that  bright  Ustem  star,  which  heralded 


The  birth  <^  Jesus.     And  we  sou^t  ^ 

mount, 
Wherefrom  Uie  vesper-chimes  were  sinking 

down, 
Like   to  a  song  of  cloud-throned  angda^ 

sweet 
As  the  down-dropping  of  a  gentle  stream. 
From  gently  sloping  hills.    The  nuns  were 

vailed. 
And  kneeling  in  the  twilight,  and  we  knelt, 
And  on  the  low,  encircling  aausic-tides, 
Our  souls  seemed   carri^l,  by  their  tidal 

flow. 
To  the  near  spirit-land.     And  the  hushed 

psalm 
Died  into  stillness,  as  a  band  of  priests. 
Girded  in  sackcloth,  bore  a  simple  hearse. 
All  draped  ia  blackness,  to    a   darkened 

shrine. 
And  chanted  a  sweet  hymn  —  a  requiem. 
Chu^nce  stood  up,  his  white  brow  pale  and 

wet. 
As  if  the  marble  hand  of  Death  were  there 
Pressing  each  life-pulse,  that  it  might  not 

beat 
And  then  he  crept  among  the  arches,  laid 
His  rigid  hand  upon  the  pall,  and  threw 
Back  on  the  coffin  its  enshrouding  fi^ds. 
And  looked  upon  the  sleeper.     Sh*  wis 

there, 
Lying  on  the  white  pillows ;  her  sweet  face. 
Whiter  than    her   pure,  stainless  nument 

was. 
He  fell  upon  the  altar-steps,  and  clasped 
His  pale  hands  tightly  o*er  his  maddened 

heart, 
And    a  swift,  crimson  current   stained  hii 

cheeks, 
And  ran  among  his  soft,  brown  curls,  and 

soon 
The  suffering  spirit  was  with  hers  in  heaven. 
And  so  I  len  my  old  companion  there. 
Within  the  gardens  of  the  cloister  lone. 
Where,  by  the   dde  of  her  he   loved  so 

well,  , 

He  sleeps  most  peacefully.    The  lava  cross 
Lies  now  before  me,  and  *t  was  thus  I  came 
To  write  the  old  and  time-worn  memory. 
BurrALO,  June,  1857. 


THE  PARTING  OF  SUMMER. 
Thou  art  bearing  hence  thy  roses 

Glad  summer,  fiire  thee  well  I 
Thou'rt  singing  thy  last  melodies. 

In  every  wood  and  delL 

But  in  the  golden  sunset 

Of  thy  latest  lin^ring  day. 
Oh !  tell  me  o'er  this  checkered  earth. 

How  hast  thou  passed  away? 

Brightly,  sweet  Summer !  brightly 

Thine  hours  are  floated  by, 
To  the  joyous  birds  of  the  woodhmd  booghi^ 

The  rangers  of  the  sk;. 
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CHARLOTTE  BRONTE. 

BT  MBS.  a  ▲.  HJlLBXRT. 

AMONG  the  many  distiiiguUhed 
BBiDae  with  which  the  last  quarter 
of  a  oenUirj  has  enriched  oar  ficti- 
tions  literature,'  "Garrer  Bell"  has 
beeo  placed  by  acclamatioD.  It  is  now 
about  ten  years  since  the  great  reading 
world  became  aware  that  a  new  voice 
was  utterine  itself — a  voice  deep, 
strange,  melodioas,  like  the  troubled 
ehant  of  an  unquiet  soul.  The  pro- 
iband  incognito  so  well  preserved  by 
the  author  of  Jane  Eyre,  confirmed  the 
impression  made. by  her  remarkable 
work,  till  curiosity  became  painful ; 
,and  when  at  last  the  secret  could  no 
longer  be  kept,  men  were  slow  to  re- 
cognise in  the  quaint,  demure  daughter 
of  a  Yorkshire  parson,  the  romantic 
heroine  of  their  imagination.  It  was 
not  till  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Gas- 
keirs  spirited  memoir  that  we  discov- 
ered how  much  of  her  own  inw/trd  life 
she  has  shadowed  forth  in  her  work 

Charlotte  Bronte,  alias  Cun'er  Bell,. 
was  born  at  Thornton,  April  21,  1816. 
She  was  third  daughter  of  Rev.  Pat- 
rick Bronte,  a  clergyman  of  the  es-. 
tsblished  church.  He  was  of  Irish 
eitraction,  the  son  of  poor  but  highly 
respectable  parents.  It  was  the  family 
belief  that  thev  could  trace  their  an- 
eeetry  to  a  noble  line,  but  they  took 
BO  pains  to  substantiate  it  Patrick 
,  was  reared  in  sturdy  independence, 
and  secured  by  his  unaided  exertions 
a  University  education.  He  was,  phy- 
iically  and  mentally,  a  man  of  mark. 
Tall,  and  strongly  built,  with  a  raajes- 
tie  countenance,  and  manners  dignified 
tad  slightly  repellant,  his  whole  aspect 
commanded  respect  in  an  unusual  de- 
gree. Underneath  his  cold  stem  ex- 
terior beat  a  warm  earnest  heart,  full 
of  dangerous  as  well  as  noble  im- 
pulses. His  natural  temper  was  vio- 
tent,  and  although  he  ruled  it  with  a 
despotic  will,  it  sometimes  mastered* 
hun.    Then  he  would  ease  himself  by 

Sing  silently,  to  his  back  door,  and 
log  off  pt<«tols  in  quick  succession. 
At  one  time  in  a  fit  of  passion  he 


throat  the  hearth-rug  up  the  chimney, 
and  stood  watching  while  it  consumed ; 
at  another  he  spent  himself  by  sawing 
off  the  backs  of  chairs.  Notwith- 
standing  a  temper  so  violent  as  to  in- 
dicate a  tendency  to  insanity,  Mr. 
Bronte  was  a  man  of  great  clearness 
and  strength  of  mind,  unbending  rec- 
titude, and  a  more  than  Puritanical 
simplicity  of  tastes  and  habits. 

The  mother  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
was  a  fragile,  sweet-tempered  woman, 
very  small  in  person  and  gentle  in 
manners.  She  possessed  great  deli- 
cacy of  mind,  and  was  regarded  as  a 
woman  of  superior  intellect  Her 
health  was  always  frail,  and  after  giv- 
ing birth  to  six  children  in  as  many 
years,  she  became  a  suffering  invalid, 
and  hastened  rapidly  to  her  grave. 
She  dealt  tenderly  with  her  husband's 
infirmities,  and  always  preserved  his 
warmest  love. 

When  Charlotte  was  four  years  old, 
her  father  became  rector  of  Haworth. 
This  is  an  ancient  but  obscure  village, 
perched  on  the  steep,  bald  hill-side,  far 
up  amonff  the  bleak  moors  of  York- 
shire. The  road  leading  thither  from 
the  neighboring  railway  station  runs 
two  miles  along  the  fertile  river  bot- 
tom, and  then  by  a  continued  and 
rugged  ascent  •  of  an  equal  distance 
brings  us  to  the  town.  The  \onf  nar- 
row street  is  built  on  a  declivity  so 
steep  that  the  paving  stones  are  laid 
endwise  to  prevent  the  horses  from  slip- 
ping back.  The  houses  are  mostly  of 
stone,  that  being  on  these  un wooded 
bights  the  cheapest  building  material. 
Their  gray  color,  combined  with  the 
stunted,  faded  look  of  the  vegetation, 
gives  a  dull,  somber  character  to  the 
landscape.  The  Southerner,  accustomed 
to  warm  golden  hues,  should  visit  it  only 
in  the  autumn  when  the  purple  heather 
is  in  its  glory,  and  the  moors,  elsetime 
gray  and  colorless,  are  attired  in  a  robe 
which  a  king  might  envy. 

As  we  reach,  panting,  the  upper  end 
of  the  single  street  of  Howorth,  we 
turn  into  a  little  quiet  by-road,  that 
brings  us  shortly  to  the  Parsonage.  It 
is  a  square  stone  structure,  built  a 
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century  sinoe,  and  heatily  flageed^  t6 
defy  the  fierce  winds  of  that  inoTement 
region.  It  id  utterly  devoid  6f  orna^ 
ment,  and  guiltless  of  porch  or  bal^ 
cony  to  catch  the  flint  stfnshine,  or 
add  grace  and  cheerfulness  to  itt  rude 
strength.  Near  by  are  church  and 
schoolhouse  —  the  former  Very  an- 
cient, carrying  us  back  rh  the  style  of 
its  architecttrte  past  stately  Elizabeth 
and  gallant  Henry  Tudor, into  the  heart 
of  those  stirring  times  when  the  chivalry 
of  England  met  on  the  field  of  the 
Roses.  Between  and  around  these 
buildings  lies  the  old  graveyard,  ftsh^ 
fill  in  the  nieht  time  with  its  ghostly 
ranks  of  tall  pale  gravestone^s.  The 
home  of  Charlotte  Bronte  is  ihtis  de^ 
scribed  by  her  friend  and  iHOgra- 
pher : 

^  Haworth  narsonage  is  — as  t  men- 
tioned in  the  first  chapter —  an  oblong 
stone  house,  facing  down  the  bill  on 
which  the  village  stands,  and  with  the 
front  door  right  opposite  to  the  west- 
em  door  of  the  church,  distant  about  a 
hundred  yards.  Of  this  space,  about 
twentv  yards  or  so  in  depth  are  occu- 
pied by  the  grassy  garden,  which  is 
scarcely  wider  than  the  house.  The 
graveyard  goes  round  house  and  gar- 
den on  all  sides  but  one.  The  house 
consists  of  four  rooms  on  each  floor, 
and  is  two  stories  high.  When  the 
Brontes  took  possession,  they  made 
the  large  parlor  to  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance the  family  sitting-room,  while 
that  on  the  right  was  appropriated  to 
Mr.  Bronte  as  a  studv.  Behind  this 
was  the  kitchen  ;  behmd  the  former  a 
sort  of  flagged  store-room.  Up  stairs 
were  four  b«d-chambers  of  similar  size, 
with  the  addition  of  a  small  passage  or 
^ lobby*  as  we  call  it  in  the  north. 
This  was  to  the  front,  the  staircase  go- 
ing up  right  opposite  to  the  entrance. 
There  is  the  pleasant  old  fashion  of 
window  seats  all  through  the  house, 
and  one  can  see  that  the  parsonage 
was  built  in  the  days  when  wood  was 
plentiful,  as  the  massive  stair-bannis- 
ters, and  the  wainscots,  and  the  heavy 
window  frames  testify." 

Into  this  chili  old  building  Mr. 


Bronte  brought  his  wife  and  babes  ii 
the  bleak  winter  months.  Mrs.  Bronte 
was  soon  laid  aside  by  an  internal  csa- 
cer  which,  after  months  of  agoij 
boftie  with  sweet  patience,  laid  her  in 
her  grave  the  ft^lowing  year.  Ths 
fisdier  was  always  bny  in  paroohisi 
labors,  his  study,  or  attendance  on  kit 
sick  wife,  so  that  l^e  children  were  left 
mttch  to  themselves.  They  were  a 
saddened  group.  The  presence  of  ss- 
rknis  sickness  in  ^e  house  and  the 
state  of  hushed  restraint  ia  which  they 
were  necessarily  kept,  had  soberel 
them  beyond  their  years.  It  was  mel- 
ancholy to  see  them  huddled  tcgetlnr 
in  the  comer  of  some  eilent  room, 
amusing  themselves  in  whispered 
games ;  but  it  was  even  more  pit^  to 
see  them  stretching  away  over  thi 
lonelv  moors,  clasped  hand  in  band, 
&e  elder  guiding  tne  tottering  steps  ef 
the  younger,  with  the  greatest  6&n 
and  patience. 

They  saw  their  mother  hud  at  rest 
in  her  grave,  but  it  made  but  little 
change  in  Uie  quiet  oaoveraent  of  their 
lives.  Thejr  did  no*  see  much  of  their 
remaining  parent,  for  be  was  a  moit 

>  laborious  pastor ;  besides,  while  loving 
his  children  deeply  in  the  silence  of  fail 
heart,  he  was  an  undemonstrative  maa 
and  ^  made  ''  little  of  them.  His  ne^ 
tions  of  domestic  training  were  very 
rigid.  Knowing  that  his  children  mast 
be  thrown  on  themselves  ht  a  support, 
he  wished  to  accustom  them  to  every 
species  of  hardness.  Rich  oonfectiem 
the^  never  tasted.  The  simplicity  of 
thetr  neatly  spread  table  would  ban 
been  the  despair  of  a  Spartan ;  potSr 
toes  without  meat  were  their  dinner; 
oat-nteal  cakes  or  porridge  formed  ai^ 
roost  the  remainder  of  their  wholesome 
fare.  In  dress  he  was  eqaally  strin* 
gent  He  would  allow  no  gay  colors 
or  decorative  fashions  of  attire,  and  no 
nun  or  qtiaker  could  have  been  dressed 
with  more  demure  plai&nees  than  the 

'  little  Bronte  girls. 

Mrs.  Bronte  had  a  fine  silk  dress 
presented  W  a  friend,  which  ofiended 
the  taste  of  her  husband,  and  cons^ 
questly  was  not  worn.    She  kept  it 
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aboiioely  ludd«&  among  hm  trtasnns 
from  year  to  year.  Cme  day,  heariaff 
a  footstep  in  ner  ckamber,  and  reoof 
lecting  that  she  had  neglected  to  lock 
lier  bareao,  ahe  kaetened  ap,  just  in 
geaaoa  to  reoeite  her  fine  silk  from  the 
kaadi  of  her  husband,  ent  isto  worths 
kn  shreds.  At  ano^er  time,  when 
tibe  diildren  had  been  overtaken  by  a 
Sadden  storm  ob  the  moor,  and  were 
eq)ected  home  wet  and  cold,  a  bright 
fittle  row  of  ^oes,  also  a  gift,  were 
Mi^ed  round  the  Idtchen  ire  to  warm 
iigarost  their  retorn.  Mr.  Bronte  oom- 
hg  in  and  seeing  these  cormpters  of 
youth  standing  in  wait  to  tempt  the 
vvUie  of  his  tittle  ones,  hastily  swept 
)kem  all  into  the  fire* 

About  a  year  after  Mrs.  Bronte's  d»- 
esftse,  a  maiden  elder  sister  came  to 
lake  charge  of  the  orphaned  children. 
lOss  Branwell  was  a  promi>t,  practical, 
opinuated  woman,  a  model  of  neatness 
and  economy.  She  had  some  nnpleas^ 
BBt  astringencies  of  character,  which 
had  not  b^n  improyed  by  her  removal 
from  sunny  Penzance  to  the  blustering 
Ughts  of  Yoikshire.  She  was  de- 
voutly religious,  and  under  a  somewhat 
hard  exterior,  had  a  kind,  but  not  a 
sympathetic  heart  Her  preseace  con- 
tributed to  the  good  mana^ment  rather 
ten  the  cheenulness  of  Uie  house.  It 
j  k  evident  that  the  powers  that  ruled 
the  parsonage  were  not  calculated  to 

K'  e  the  right  development  to  the  litde 
mtes.  There  was  no  bright,  frol- 
Msome  ohild-tife  in  that  dull  okl 
house.  These  children  were  aged  and 
grsy  at  heart  before  they  readied  their 
tiena.  Th^  had  no  visitors  from 
abroad,  and  held  no  sodal  intercourse 
with  the  rude  cottagers  in  the  village. 
Maria,  the  eldest,  was  a  child  of  re^ 
tesrkable  but  unhealthy  development 
Usder  a  shrinking  timid  exterior,  she 
hsd  a  masculine  depth  of  understand- 
lag.  She  read  all  the  debates  in  Par^ 
ment^  had  her  political  notions,  and 
eoald  converse  on  the  great  topics  of 
Ike  day  vrith  the  intelligence  of  an 
•Mt,  long  before  she  waa  ten  yeass 
<iM.  Every  one  of  these  children 
triaced  remarkable  talents^  tlwugh  ^ 


kopes  aad  pride  of  the  family  centered 
most  on  Branwell,  the  only  son.  For 
several  years  their  edocadon  was  oo»- 
docted  at  home  by  the  fsther  and  annt 
jointly.  The  girls  kamed  honaekeqi- 
ing  in  a  most  Uiorongh  manner,  and  as 
tlMy  kept  but  one  servant  much  dmd^ 
ery  came  upon  them. 

In  July,  1824,  Mr«  Bronte  took  his 
tfwo  eldest  daughters  to  the  Ck)wan*a 
Bridge  School,  and  in  the  succeeding 
autumn  the  next  two  joined  them. 
Charlotte's  reoollections  of  this  institu- 
tion were  afterward  wrought  out  wi^ 
terrible  power  in  Jane  Eyre.  So  lila- 
like  were  her  ddtneations,  that  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty  years  her  old 
schoolmates  were  able  to  identilf 
scenes  and  diaraoters  with  an  aecuracy 
upon  which  she  had  not  counted,  and 
indignant  voices  were  raised  by  soma 
long  forgotten  adors  in  these  scenes^ 

The  plan  of  the  school  was  this: 
Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  a  man  of  benevolence 
and  wealth,  seeing  the  dififtculty  whick 
poor  clergymen  experienced  in  educa^ 
ing  thar  daughters,  devised  a  plan  for 
giving  them  a  ^^  solid  and  sufficient 
English  education,"  at  the  low  price  of 
fifteen  pounds  a  year,  the  balance  be- 
ing raised  by  subscription.  The  scheme 
was  admirable,  and  was  hailed  by  many 
poor  pastors  with  exceeding  jo^.  The 
spot  selected  for  die  institution  waa 
highly  picturesque,  but  damp  and  un- 
wholesome, the  air  being  charged  la 
the  spring  with  a  deadly  miasma  aria- 
ing  from  the  low  grounds  in  its  vimn** 
ity.  The  buildings  were  remodeled 
frt>m  an  old  mill  and  very  poorly  veni* 
tilated.  So  great  was  the  impatience 
of  the  public,  that  the  school  was  com- 
menced before  adequate  funds  were 
raised,  or  preparations  made  for  their 
comfort  Great  economy  was  there- 
fere  enjoined  by  its  founder  in  every 
department  It  was  his  intention  thi2t 
the  food  should  be  plain,  yet  whofoi- 
souM  and  palatable,  but  he  unforto- 
nately  selected  a  oook  who  was  dia- 
gustingly  filthy.  Through  her  fimk 
the  meat  was  often  tainted,  the  nsilk 
^  bio^,"  Uie  water  offmsive,  and  the 
p«ddiags    compounded    of    unclean 
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Boraps,  which  were  loathsome  in  the 
highest  degree.  It  would  be  impoeei- 
ble  to  exaggerate  the  repaluTeDees  of 
this  food  to  children  so  delicately 
reared  as  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Bronte. 
Their  fare  at  home  had  been  coarse 
and  homely  enough,  but  fastidiously 
clean.  These  little  maidens,  dainty  in 
nothing  but  neatness,  seldom  ate  a 
meal  at  Oowan*s  Bridge  without  loath- 
ing, and  ofien  turned  fkint  from  the 
table. 

Disa^eeable  odors  always  lingered 
about  ^ese  low,  damp  rooms,  so  that 
both  food  and  air  became  vehicles  of 
disease.  Eighty  pupils  poorly  fed  and 
thinly  clad  were  ga^ered  within  these 
pestilential  walls,  and  when  spring 
opened,  a  low  form  of  typhus  fever  ran 
through  the  school,  prostrating  at  one 
time  half  their  number.  The  Bronte 
children  escaped,  but  Maria  was  al- 
ready sinking  under  hard  usage  in  a 
hopeless  consumption.  She  had  the 
misfortune  to  incur  the  special  ill-will 
of  a  certain  teacher,  who  worried  her 
from  day  to  day  with  unaccountable 
and  malignant  cruelty.  She  bore  her 
taunts  with  an  angelic  spirit,  but  they 
crushed  the  life  out  of  her,  and  in  the 
early  summer  she  was  carried  home,  in 
a  few  days  to  be  laid  in  her  grave. 
Little  did  that  bad  woman  dream  that, 
masked  in  an  infant's  form,  an  avenger 
watched  her,  who  after  many  days 
ahould  stand  before  her  face  to  reprove 
her  of  all  the  hard  speeches  and 
scoffing  words  she  had  spoken  to  that 
gentle,  dying  child.  Elizabeth,  the 
second  sister,  soon  sickened  of  the 
same  disorder,  and  before  the  summer 
was  gone,  lay  by  Marians  side.  Still 
the  two  younger  daughters  were  not 
immediately  removed,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  following  winter  that  their  fail- 
ing health  induced  their  father  to  re- 
call them  home.  Great  sanitary 
changes  were  ultimately  effected  in  the 
institution,  and  it  has  proved  a  noble 
benefaction  to  the  class  for  whom  it 
was  designed. 

Charlotte,  called  so  mournfully  to 
assume  the  headship  of  the  bereaved 
circle,  felt  deeply  the  sacred  trust  laid 


upon  her,  and  never  oeased  to  watok 
over  her  two  younger  sisters  with  a 
mother's  anxiety  till  they  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  her  tenderness. 

Again  at  home  the  lessened  drcU 
moved  on  in  its  wonted  rounds.  A 
new  servant  was  added  to  the  estab- 
lishment, the  excellent  Tabby,  who  be- 
came so  intimately  blended  with  aU 
the  interests  of  the  family.  She  was 
past  middle  age,  discreet  and  &ithfiil, 
devotedly  but  not  indulgently  fond 
of  the  children.  She  grew  infirm  n 
their  service,  feeble,  blind,  and  dea( 
but  they  would  not  suffer  her  to  be  re- 
moved, and  waited  on  her  in  her  sge 
as  she  had  upon  them  in  their  yonUi. 
When  she  could  no  longer  hear  the 
ordinary  tones  of  conversation,  hot 
pined  to  know  the  affairs  of  the  par- 
sonage as  aforetime.  Miss  Bronte  used 
to  take  her  out  to  walk  in  the  lonely 
moors  and  pour  into  her  affed  ear  tht 
domestic  history  for  which  she  had 
been  asking  till  she  was  content  Her 
tenderness  to  this  old  servant  is  an  a^ 
fecting  proof  of  her  goodness  of  heart 
Tabby  died  in  the  parsonage  at  a  very 
advanced  age. 

Re-established  at  home,  Charlotte 
began  to  feel  the  need  of  mental  stim- 
ulus. Household  tasks,  while  they 
busied  her  fingers,  did  not  much  em- 
ploy her  thoughts.  With  the  lifing 
world  she  had  scarcely  more  inter- 
course than  the 'tenants  of  the  grim 
churchyard  which  begirt  her  home. 
The  thrice  read  books  in  her  father's 
library  would  not  long  satisfy  her,  and 
thus  like  thousands  before  her  she  was 
driven  to  writing.  It  was  the  neoeip 
sity  of  occupation  first,  of  support  af- 
terward, which  made  Charlotte  an  aor 
thoress.  While  the  neat-handed  little 
maiden  scoured  the  oaken  floors  and 
polished  the  well-kept  furniture,  her 
thoughts  strayed  in  a  delightsome  land 
where  mighty  deeds^were  wroneht,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  the  moat 
worshipfiil  hero.  The  number  of  tales» 
plays,  poems,  and  criticisms  she  pro- 
duced in  the  first  years  of  her  teens  is 
almost  past  belief.  They  were  idl 
written  in  a  hand  so  minute  that  it  is 
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impoflBible  to  decipher  them  without  a 
Bagnilier.  Among  these  oompositions, 
fslaable  diieflj  as  safe  outlets  for  the 
.^ferresoeiise  of  a  warm  imaeiaatioD, 
and  carious  as  an  example  of  mental 
activity,  some  passages  are  found 
which  would  not  have  disgraced  her 
riper  powers,  and  one  or  two  poems 
an  much  above  average  merit 

Charlotte  took  an  amusing  interest 
m  politics,  and  watched  the  proceed- 
»g8  of  Parliament  with  all  the  gravity 
of  a  statesman.  It  was  a  uvorite 
amusement  with  the  children  of  the 
parsonage,  as  they  sat  in  the  ruddy 
glow  of  the  kitchen  fire,  forbidden  a 
candle,  probably,  by  the  frugal  Tabby, 
to  plant  imaginary  colonies  on  distant 
ifllaDds,  each  selecting  favorite  heroes, 
tuthors,  or  philanthropists.  Here  is 
Ghariotte's  portrait  at  this  period : 

''In  1881  she  was  a  quite  thought- 
fcl  giri  of  nearly  fifteen  years  of  age, 
very  small  in  ugmB  — '  stunted  '  was 
tiie  word  she  applied  to  herself —  but 
as  her  linlbs  and  head  were  in  just 
proportion  to  the  slight  firagile  body, 
BO  word  suggestive  in  even  so  slight  a 
degree  of  deformity  could  properly  be 
applied  to  her;  with  thick  brown 
nor,  and  peculiar  eyes,  of  which  I  find 
H  dijfficult  to  give  a  description  as  they 
a|^>6ared  to  me  in  her  later  life.  They 
were  large  and  well  shaped;  their 
color  a  radish  brown ;  but  if  the  iris 
vas  doeely  examined,  it  appeared  to 
be  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  tints. 
The  usual  expression  was  of  quiet  lis- 
tening intelligence,  but  now  and  then, 
on  some  inst  occasion  for  vivid  interest 
or  wholesome  indignation,  a  light 
would  shine  out,  as  if  some  spiritual 
kmp  had  been  kindled,  which  glowed 
behind  these  expressive  orbs.  I  never 
saw  the  like  in  any  other  human  crea- 
tare.  As  for  the  rest  of  her  features, 
they  were  plain,  large,  and  ill-set;  but, 
inless  you  beffan  to  catalogue  them, 
you  were  hardly *aware  of  the  fact,  for 
the  eyes  and  power  of  the  countenance 
overbalanced  every  physical  defect; 
tiie  crooked  mouth  and  the  large  nose 
were  forgotten,  and  the  whole  fkce  ar- 
iwted  the  attention,  aod  presently  at- 


tracted all  those  whom  ^e  herself 
would  have  cared  to  attract  Her 
hands  and  feet  were  the  smallest  I 
ever  saw ;  when  one  of  the  former  was 
placed  in  mine,  it  was  like  the  soft 
touch  of  a  bird  in  the  middle  of  my 
palm.  The  delicate  long  fingers  had  a 
peculiar  fineness  of  sensation,  which 
was  one  reason  why  all  her  handiwork, 
of  whatever  kind  —  writing,  sewing, 
knitting  —  was  so  clear  in  its  minute 
ness.  She  was  remarkably  neat  in  her 
whohd  personal  attire;  but  she  was 
dainty  as  to  die  fit  of  her  shoes  and 
gloves." 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  Charlotte  was 
again  sent  to  schooL  This  time  the 
selection  was  fortunately  made,  and 
she  always  retained  grateful  recollec- 
tions of  the  two  years  she  spent  at 
Roe  Head.  The  first  impression  she 
made  on  her  schoolmates  was  quaint 
indeed,  if  we  judge  by  the  account  of 
one  of  them  who  became  -her  life-long 
friend: 

^I  first  saw  her  coming  out  of  a 
covered  cart,  in  very  old-fashioned 
clothes,  and  looking  very  cold  and 
miserable.  She  was  coming  to  school 
at  Miss  Wooler^s.  When  she  appeared 
in  the  schoolroom  her  dress  was 
changed,  but  just  as  old.  She  looked 
a  little  old  woman,  so  short-sighted 
that  she  alwa^is  appeared  to  be  seeking 
something,  and  moving  her  head  fi^ 
side  to  side  to  catch  a  sight  of  it  8^^ 
was  very  shy  and  nervous,  and  spoke 
with  a  strange  Irish  aocent  •  When  a 
book  was  given  her,  she  dropped  her 
head  over  it  till  her  nose  nearly 
touched  it,  and  when  she  was  told  to 
hold  her  head  up,  up  went  the  book 
after  it,  still  close  to  her  nose,  so  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  help  laughing." 

She  soon  overcome  these  disadvan- 
tages by  her  real  superiority  and  good- 
ness of  heart,  and  before  long  was  the 
acknowledged  favorite  of  the  school. 
Her  inventive  faculties  were  soon  dia- 
covered  and  taxed,  although  sometimea 
she  would  weave  such  goblin  tales  that 
the  giris  were  nearly  fnghtened  out  of 
their  senses.  While  greatly  in  advance 
of  her  mates  in  general  knowledge^ 
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8h«  was  poorly  ffrouodad  in  the  "  de- 
mfiDts ; "  but  sbe  boob  overtook  And 
passed  them«  Her  zeal  tempted  her 
Idnd  teacher  to  task  her  beyond  her 
rtrength.  The  oonsequeaoe  was  a  poor 
lesBoii  and  ^^bad  mark.^  The  wnole 
•ohool  rose  in  revolt  wheQ  they  found 
Charlotte  in  disgrace,  and  the  nuurk 
was  gladly  erased. . 

In  1882  Charlotte  returned  home, 
and  was  engaged  two  or  three  years 
in  teaching  her  younger  sisters,  eelf*- 
improvement  and  domestic  duties.  In 
1885  grave  matters  were  discussed  at 
the  parsonage.  Bran  well,  the  only 
son,  was  a  lad  of  great  g^,  with  a 
talent  for  writing  whioh  was  remark- 
i^le  for  his  years ;  he  had  also  great 
skill  in  drawing.  His  tastes  were  for 
an  artist's  life ;  but  he  was  uninstruoted 
and  poor.  His  fother's  stipend  was 
small,  and  the  expense  of  instruction 
at  the  Rojral  Academy  large.  Char^ 
lotte,  the  brave,  generous  sister,  offered 
to  leave  her  cherished  home  and  go 
out  into  the  world  as  a  governess  to 
secure  this  object.  Small  sounds  the 
sacrifice,  but  to  a  shrinking,  timid 
girl,  wholly  unused  to  society,  and 
morbidly  conscious  of  her  personal  de- 
fects, unable  in  the  days  of  her  renown 
to  £sce  a  stranger  without  a  nervous 
dread,  often  prcNiuoing  illness  —  to  her 
it  was  an  act  of  high  iporal  heroism. 
The  positioii,  too,  of  a  governess  in  an 
Bnghsh  household,  iust  high  ^ough  to 
subject  her  to  the  dislike  and  insolenoe 
of  the  servants,  and  so  low  as  to  ren- 
der kindness  on  the  part  of  her  emr 
ployers  an  extreme  condescension,  was 
revolting  to,  every  fine  instinct  of  her 
nature. 

The  pain  of  leaving  home  was  much 
softened  by  an  invitation  from  Miss 
Wooler  to  assist  in  the  school  in  which 
she  had  lately  been  a  puinl.  Although 
the  salary  was  but  a. pittance,  she  ac* 
cepted  tLe  situation  gladlv.  She  re- 
mained at  Boe  Head  three  years, 
nsaking  herself  very  acceptable  as  a 
teacher.  But  her  duties  were  too  ar- 
•duous,  and  tasked  her  beyond  her 
strength.  The  life  of  a  governess  was 
uncongenial  to  Iier  sensitiFe  nslaire, 


Set  she  did  not  on  that  acoeont  esome 
eraslf  from  any  task  however  irkaomd^ 
She  knew  how  tor  bend  tfa^  ^irit  with 
a  stern  energy  to  its  appointed  voi^. 
and  to  dunand  of  it  each  d^y  its  "  tsl^ 
of  bricks."  The*  bope  of  geining  \m 
bread  by  her  pen  occurred  to  ker  bow 
and  then^  but  she  had  no  confidence  is 
her  untried  powers.  At  last  she  sho(4( 
off  her  timimty,  wrote  to  Soutbey,  tkes 
Poet  Laureate,  enclosed  speeimeos  of 
her  poems,  and  desired  his  oafidid  s4* 
vice.  The  answer  was  long  in  eoQaing^ 
but  it  came  at  last.  It  was  a  noU# 
letter  from  a  good  and  generous  heart 
Sottthey  told  Charlotte  she  had  ""in  >• 
inconsiderable  degree  what  Wordst 
worth  calls  ^  the  foouUy  of  verse,'  ^  bsi 
he  would  not  have  her  lay  nuch  streii 
on  the  possession  <^  e  gift  by  no  neim 
rare.  'MLiteiature,''headds,^*cannotb« 
the  business  of  a  woman's  Itfe,  sod  it 
ought  not  to  be.  The  move  she  is  e»> 
gaged  in  her  proper  dutie$,  the  \m 
leisure  will  she  have  for  it^  even  si 
an  accomplishment  and  siecrestion.'^ 
Wholesome  advice,  thoi^li  not  qsil^ 
adapted  to  the  case  of  Miss  Bronte 
She  says,  however:  ^Mr.  Southey's 
letter  was  kind  and  admirable ;  a  littls 
stringent,  but  it  did  ine  good."  S^ 
she  crushed  down  the  hopes  of  a  moi« 
congenial  life,  and  retorned  to  her  old 
taslu. 

In  the  spring  of  1838  Charlotte 
found  herself  completely  prostrated^ani 
her  nerves  so  unstrung  that  the  least 
disturbance  made  her  turn  pale  and 
tremble  violently.  Her  physician  pre- 
scribed perfect  quiet  as  her  only  curS) 
and  with  a  glad  heart  she  laid  doym 
her  burden,  for  a  time  to  rest  in  the 
dim  old  house  for  which  she  was  al- 
ways yearning.  Here  she  found  her 
two  sisters  who  had  also  been  teaohinft 
and  had  come  back  drooping.  Brsnr 
well  was  there,  having  for  soose  came 
relinquished  the  plan  of  ^studying  at 
the  academy  —  tney  were  a  bsppy 
united  family.  ProbaUy  it  was  ose 
of  the  most  unalloyed  periods  <rf  their 
lives. 

With  returning  healih  Charlotte 
fotund  it  needful  to  gather  up  «g•intfa^ 
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bofd^n  bIm  ImuI  m  jojAilly  laid  dowB. 
She  bwame  go^Fenwu  in  th«  hm\y  of 
a  weateby  manufACtarer.  Tk&t^  she 
eiipemoged  in  fall  memBar^  all  the  an- 
B€^aneaa  bafore  trliich  she  had  oow- 
er&i  in  the  distanee.  Her  miatrees  was 
a  Talgur,  pune  proud,  oosne  hearted 
wenan,  imo  aaw  in  the  delicate  gifted 
b«Dg  who  had  oome  to  reside  under 
kar  roof  only  a  poor,  baahfbl,  ill-fa- 
vored dependent,  whom  she  might 
teaw,  and  ernsh,  and  sting  at  her 
p^nre;  any  •  growing  attadiment 
OB  the  part  of  the  children  was  in- 
stantlj  Hawked  with  ridkmle.  ^What!'' 
ihe  flKolaimed,  when  a  roey  boy  of  three 
orfonr  years  put  his  little  hand  caress- 
iagiy  in  his  teacher's,  saying,  ^  I  lo?e 
'on,  Miss  Bronte."    *"  What  I  love  the 

At  first  Uie  poor  girl  was  qnite  over- 
vhelmed,  but  she  reflected  that  the  or- 
tel  wonld  do  her  good,  and  she 
istermined  to  endure  lor  the  few 
moDths  of  her  engagement  Writing 
ta  her  sister  she  says :  "  I  oould  like 
to  be  at  home.  I  oould  like  to  work 
m  a  mill.  I  could  like  to  feel  some 
mental  liberty.  I  ooald  like  this 
weight  of  restraint  taken  off.  But  the 
liol^ays  will  come,  Corragio." 

In  1841  Miss  Bronte  biwame  for  the 
bat  time  a  governess.  Her  situation 
vts  comfortable,  and  she  was  treated 
vitb  respect  and  consideration  by  her 
enployera.  Yet  she  was  but  "  moder- 
tlety  happy."  Thus  she  makes  her 
pbuDttoafriend: 

** ,  no  one  but  myself  can  tell 

bow  hard  a  governess'  work  is  to  me, 
kt  no  one  but  myself  is  aware  how 
titterly  averse  my  whole  mind  and  na- 
ture are  for  the  employment  Do  not 
tbink  that  I  h\\  to  blame  myself  for 
tbia,  or  that  I  leave  any  means  unem- 
pbyed  to  conquer  this  feeling.  Some 
of  ray  greatest  difficulties  lie  in  things 
tbtt  would  ^appear  to  jrou  compara- 
bly trivial.  I  find  it  so  hard  to  re- 
pel the  rude  familiarity  of  children, 
t  find  it  so  difficult  to  ask  either  ser- 
nnts  or  mistress  for  any  thing  I  want, 
kowever  m«oh  I  want  it  It  is  less 
piin  to  me  to  endure  the  greatest  ia- 


convenieBoe  than  to  go  to  the  kitebea 
to  request  its  renaovd.  I  am  a  fooL 
Heaven  knows  I  caa  BOt  help  itl^' 

One  can  not  read  Miss  Bronte's  le^ 
ters withoutdepressioii.  Oertunly, she 
had  little  food  for  plea»nt  fimciea,  but 
the  absence  of  hq>e  was  a  oonstita- 
tional  trait  There  is  a  lack  of  buoy- 
ancy and  tone.  Nothtii|^  ^eshileratea 
her — nothing  lifts  the  gloom  firom  her 
brows.  We  long  sometimes  to  hear 
her  speak  ffaily  of  the  future,  to  see 
the  clear  shining  of  the  ^n  after  rain* 
She  had  courage,  and  energy  to  carry 
the  present  burden,  but  it  looked  black 
and  heavy  in  the  distanecw  Oh  I  it  la 
enough  to  make  one  weep  to  see  a 
great  sad  heart  like  hera,  thrown,  as  it 
would  seem,  by  God's  providence,  out 
of  its  orbit,  cut  off  from  all  Its  fine  aA> 
fittities,  and  made  to  grind  in  the 
prison  house  of  want  to  some  sordid, 
menial  soul. 

It  had  long  been  thedesite  of  OhM^ 
lotte  and  her  sisters  to  open  a  school 
of  their  own.  Their  dii^g  spirits 
soufi^ht  no  brighter  lot  on 'earth  than 
to  live  with  each  other  and  their  fii- 
ther  in  humble  independeney.  Vari- 
ous plans  to  ^ect  this  object  were 
framed,  discussed,  and  rioted  for 
want  of  funds.  While  waiting  some 
opening  for  their  joint  labors^  the  time 
seemed  propitious  for  completing  their 
own  imperfect  edaoation,  especially  in 
modem  languages  and  musia  Care- 
ful aunt  Branwell  was  persuaded  to 
hazard  enough  of  her  small  property 
to  support  her  two  elder  nieees  on  the- 
Oontinent  for  a  term  of  six  months. 
Brussels  was  selected,  because  Ihere 
large  advantages  were  offered  at  small 
expense,  and  acoordiagly  they  were  re- 
ceived into  the  school  of  M.  fi^er,  in 
February,  1842. 

Charlotte  was  at  this  time  about 
twenty-six  years  old,  and  Emily  two 
years  younger.  Their  personal  ap^ 
pearance  was  still  as  ehavaotoristio  as 
ever.  ^The  two  smters  chmg  to* 
gether,  and  kept  apart  from  the  herd 
of  happy,  boisterous,  well  befriended 
Belgian  giris,  who,  in  their  turn, 
thought  the  new  Bnglish  pupils  wild. 
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and  scared-looking,  with  strange,  odd, 
insular  ideas  about  dress.  *  *  * 
The  sisters  spoke  to  no  one  but  from 
necessity.  They  were  too  full  of  ear- 
nest thought,  and  of  the  exile's  sick 
yearning  to  be  ready  for  careless  con- 
versation or  merry  game." 

M.  H6ger,  a  man  of  cultivation  and 
discernment,  saw  much  farther  into 
these  ''sober  suited"  girls  than  his 
thoughtless  pupils.  Eto  quickly  dis- 
covered that  their  minds  were  of  the 
very  highest  order.  He  understood 
the  peculiar  exigencies  of  their  case, 
and  resolved  to  vary  his  usual  course 
of  instruction  to  correspond  to  their 
larger  capacities.  He  estimated  Em- 
ily even  higher  than  her  sister.  ''She 
should  have  been  a  man  —  a  great 
navigator,"  he  said. 

Into  the  midst  of  this  tranquil,  labo- 
rious school  life,  prolonged  beyond  the 
original  design  by  the  thoughtful  pro- 
vision of  M.  and  Mad.  Heger,  came 
the  sound  of  death.  Their  worthy 
aunt  sickened  and  died  so  suddenly, 
that  they  were  unable  to  reach  her, 
although,  they  left  for  home  upon  the 
first  warning.  Emily  did  not  return, 
for  she  was  neded  to  cheeer  her  father 
in  his  solitude. 

After  a  few  weeks  of  precious  reun- 
ion with  her  family,  Charlotte  returned 
to  Brussels,  in  the  double  capacity  of 
pupil  and  English  teacher.  The  lone- 
liness and  depression  of  this  second 
year  are  depicted  with  painful  fidelity 
m  "  Villette."  She  yearned  for  her  bar- 
ren moors,  as  the  Swiss  exile  yearns 
for  the  shadow  of  his  mountains.  ^ 
Sometimes  she  was  tempted  to  leave 
all  and  fiy  home,  but  it  was  contrary 
to  her  nature  to  leave  any  object 
which  she  had  proposed  to  herself  un- 
accomplished. 

In  January,  1844,  Miss  Bronte 
reached  home,  duly  furnished  with  the 
sealed  diploma  of  the  "  Athenee  Roy- 
ale  de  Bmxelles,"  certifying  that  she 
was  qualified  to  teach  the  j^ench  lan- 
guage in  the  most  approved  manner. 

Nothinff  now  hindered  the  consum- 
mation of  the  long  cherished  project 
of  the  sisters, —  nothing  but  the  want 


of  pupils.  A  unall  legacy  from  their 
aunt  supplied  the  necessary  funds,  but 
where  should  they  look  for  scholars! 
In  vain  they  advertised,  and  wrote  to 
their  small  circle  of  friends ;  the  litde 
parsonage  among  the  moors,  now  world- 
imown,  offered  small  attractions  then. 
The  most  remarkable  woman  of  her 
age  waited  in  patient  expectation  till 
months  had  fallen  into  years,  but 
never  a  pupil  came  I 

Gradually  as  hope  died  the  wish 
also  departed.  A  fearful  grief  long 
foreshadowed  now  settled  down  upoi 
them.  Branwell,  their  strength  and 
pride,  had  come  home  a  ruined  roan. 
He  was  never  like  his  sisters.  Even 
in  childhood  he  had  not  their  pure 
tastes,  though  his  native  iropnlseB 
seem  to  have  been  most  generous  and 
noble.  Oifted  as  he  was,  his  will  was 
weak,  and  the  enchantress  had  led 
him  into  deadly  paths,  and  now  be 
had  come  home  a  besotted,  dissolute 
ruined  youth,  to  pollute  Uiat  pure 
sanctuary  with  his  presence.  He  died 
there  in  1848.  These  last  years  were 
a  period  of  great  trial  and  depression 
to  Miss  Bronte.  To  a  friend  she 
writes :  " One  day  resembles  another; 
and  all  have  heavy,  lifeless  physiogno- 
mies. Meantime  life  wears  away.  I 
shall  soon  be  thirty ;  and  I  have  done 
nothing  yet."  Courage,  faint  heart! 
The  hour  is  at  hand  —  the  olock  is 
about  to  strike. 

{To  b€  eofUinuecL) 


An  Apt  Reply. — "Madame,"  said  a 
doctor  to  the  mother  of  a  sweet  healthy 
babe,  "the  ladies  have  deputed  roe  to 
inquire  what  you  do  to  have  such  a 
happy,  uniform  good  child."  The  mo- 
ther mused  for  a  moment,  and  then  she 
replied,  simply  and  beautifully,  "Why 
God  has  given  me  a  healthy  child,  and 
I  let  it  alone." 

To  IMAGINE  that  mere  beauty  is  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  marriage  bond  un- 
broken without  heart  and  intellect^ 
which  alone  can  knit  it  firmly  to- 
gether, is  to  attempt  weaving  a  ga^ 
land  of  flowers  without  stems. 


THE  omuoBr  m  thb  laundry. 
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THE  CHEMIST  EST  THE  LAUNDRY. 

WASHING  has  for  its  object  not 
only  the  removal  from  our 
dothing  of  accidental  dirt,  but  also  to 
carry  away  certain  ammoniacal  salts, 
the  products  of  perspiration,  which 
are  absorbed  from  the  body  by  all 
the  clothes  that  we  wear,  especially 
those  nearest  to  the  skin.  A  change 
of  undergarment  is  essential  to  health 
OB  this  very  account,  and  the  art  of 
washing  is  more  useful  in  removing 
the  hardened  perspiration  from  the 
cloth —  to  which  it  clings  most  perti- 
ntcioudy,  like  the  matter  of  contagion 
^tban  in  removing  the  superfluous 
dirt  which  merely  offends  the  eye. 
UdUI  recently,  the  laundress'  first  op- 
eration was  to  prepare  "  a  ley  "  of  pot- 
ash, which  she  did  by  putting  wood 
ashes  into  a  tub  having  a  perforated 
bottom.  The  tub  was  then  filled  with 
water,  which,  trickling  through,  dis- 
solved in  its  course  the  potash  con- 
taioed  in  all  wood  ashes.  The  process 
is  still  extant  in  some  parts  of  the 
eoQDtrv,  especially  where  wood  is  used 
for  {iiel. 

The  starting  process  of  washing  now 
is  to  prepare  a  ley  of  soda.  Hard  wa- 
ter requires  more  soda  than  soft ;  and, 
vhen  rain  water  can  be  procured,  al- 
kaK  may  be  dispensed  with  entirely. 
The  utility  of  soda  or  of  potash  m 
washing  arises  from  the  power  these 
alkalies  possess  of  uniting  with  grease 
of  all  kmds,  forming  a  soap ;  and  to 
disunite  the  ammonia  of  the  perspira- 
^n  from  the  clothes,  thus  puri^ing 
the  fabric  and  rendering  it  capable  of 
^e  like  absorption  when  agam  worn. 
This  important  action  has  hitherto 
been  unnoticed.  Now,  although  we 
idmit  their  great  utility,  we  particu- 
larly caution  all  parties  not  to  use  too 
much  of  these  powerful  alkalies,  be- 
cause cotton  fabrics  are  partially  dis- 
solved by  a  strong  hot  soda,  potash,  or 
lime  ley.  It  is  to  this  cause  that  the 
^  bad  color  "  may  be  attributed,  which 
the  housewife  now  and  then  justly 
complains  of  in  the  linen.  When  the 
OQter  coatings  of  the  filament  of  the 


fabric  are  thus  acted  upon,  they  are 
quickly  influenced  by  the  air,  and  be* 
come  of  a  yellow  tint 

^*  There  is  another  cause  of  ^'bad 
color,**  and  that  is  an  insufficient  sup- 
ply of  water,  or  washing  too  many 
things  in  the  same  liouor.  This  gives 
rather  a  gray  tint  The  yellow  color 
is,  however,  the  great  thing  to  guard 
against,  as  this  partakes  of  a  perma- 
nent evil ;  and  we  mention  it  in  partic- 
ular, because  there  are  strong  washing 
fluids  sold  containing  lime  and  soda. 
In  nine  laundries  out  of  ten,  too  much 
soda  is  already  used ;  we  need  not, 
therefore,  desire  to  increase  the  evil. 

Many  laundresses,  whcin  they  hear 
complaints  of  the  colors  of  the  articles 
they  send  home,  will  make  their  alka- 
line ley  a  little  stron^r  next  washing- 
day,  and  thus  unwittingly  increase  the 
evil/  A  judicious  use  of  soda  or  pearl 
ash  is  hiffhly  beneficial,  and  a  saving 
of  labor ;  but,  if  in  excess,  is  very  inju- 
rious. 

The  strong  lixivium,  recently  reo- 
ommended  for  washing  linen,  has  long 
been  known  to  those  who  require  to 
cleanse  metals  from  impurities  only. 
Printers,  for  instance,  may  use  it  with 
safety  to  cleanse  the  face  of  their  type 
from  the  unctuous  ink  used  in  printing, 
because  the  ley  is  not  strong  enough 
to  affect  the  metal.  The  very  low 
priced  soaps  are  by  no  means  the 
cheapest  in  use ;  and  they  also  impart 
an  unpleasant  odor  to  the  linen,  which 
can  not  be  got  rid  o£ 

The  use  of  **blue"  in  rinse  water  is 
too  well  known  to  need  comment  fur- 
ther than  to  our  purpose.  The  ordin- 
ary blueis  a  compound  of  Prussian  blue 
and  starch.  The  color  that  it  gives 
merely  covers  the  yellow  tint  of  the 
goods,  without  doing  more.  We 
would  suggest  the  use  of  pure  indigo 
instead  of  the  common  blue.  This 
advice  is  founded  upon  practice  as 
well  as  theory.  Indigo,  in  this  op- 
eration,  is  without  any  bad  action 
on  the  fabric.  Persons  employed  in 
the  *'  indigo  department "  of  the  docks 
have  the  whitest  linen  of  all  people  in 
London. —  Scientific  American. 
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LIFE  EST  BBAZIL 

THE  negroes  ax«  ms  musical  in  Bm- 
xil  as  thef  are  IB  tiie  United  SUtes. 
Thflir  chief  imtrumeBi  k  the  ■Muimba, 
a  calabash  with  thin  steel*  rods  fixed 
iaside  on  a  board ;  bnt  e? ory  nation 
has  its  own,  so  that  a  Congo,  Angela, 
Minas,  Ashantee,  or  Mfiaambiqae  in- 
atnunent  is  ffeoogniiable.  ^Theci^,'' 
Mr.  Ewbank  saja,  '^is  an  Ethiopuui 
theater,  and  this  is  the  fiivorite  instm- 
ment  of  the  orehestra."  Mr.  Ewbank 
admired  some  of  the  «aUe  knmndeiraty 
or  washing  girls.  Tbej  are  ^r<ery 
slightly  draped ;  and  figures,  he  says, 
gracefol  as  aay  seen  at  the  w^lis  of 
the  East,  occur  among  them.  Dogs 
are  destroyed  in  the  streets  with 
little  halls  made  of  floor,  fat,  and  nuz 
Tomica.  Mr.  Ewbai^  passed  in  one 
day  five  of  these  sacnfioes  made  to 
Siritts. 

Slaves  are  the  beasts  of  dranght  as 
well  as  of  burden.  Few  contrivances 
on  wheels  being  in  use,  they  mostly 
drag  their  loads,  sometimes  on  a  plank 
greased  or  wetted.  Trucks  are,  how- 
ever, getting  more  common.  Some- 
times the  sUves  are  chained  to  the 
trucks.  Neither  age  nor  sex  is  free 
from  iron  shackles.  Mr.  Ewbank  de- 
scribes bavii^  seen  a  very  handsome 
Mozambique  girl  with  adouble-pronged 
collar  on;  she  could  not  have  been 
over  sixteen.  While  standing  on  the 
balcony  of  a  house  in  Custom-house 
street,  a  little  old  negress,  four*fifUi8 
naked,  toddled  past,  in  the  middle  of 
the  street,  with  an  enormous  slop-tub 
on  her  head,  (there  are  no  conven- 
iences nor  sewers  in  Rin ;  every  thing 
is  carried  away  by  the  negroes,)  and 
secured  by  a  look  and  chain  to  her 
neck. 

"^ 'Explain  that,  Mr.  C. . . .,'  I  said. 
^  Oh,  she  is  going  to  empty  slops  on 
tiie  beach,  and  being  prooably  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  v$naa$^  she  is  thus 
prevented,  as  the  offensive  vessel 
would  not  be  admitted.'  Some  slaves 
have  been  known  to  sell  their '  barils ' 
tsx  rum,  and  such  are  sent  to  the  foun- 
tains aiid  to  the  Fraya,  accoutred  as 


that  old  womaa  is.'"  Theco&e-csr- 
riers  do  their  work  at  a  trot,  or  h^- 
mn,  with  a  load  weighing  onehondred 
and  sixty  pounds,  resting  on  the  hiad 
a»d  shooldera.  The  average  life  of  a 
coffea-oarrier  does  not  exceed  ten 
years.  In  that  time  the  woik  ruptures 
and  kills  them!  Negro-ltfd  is  not 
much  regarded  in  Bio.  Yet  the  poor 
&II0WS  go  to  th«r  doomed  task  with 
a  chant  Negroes  are  also  made  to 
carry  coala,  building^stones,  and  other 
hea^  weight — losda  almost  fit  for  a 
cart  and  hone.  ""No  wooder,"  Mc 
Ewbank  remarks,  "  that  slaves  shock: 
ingly  crippled  in  their  lower  limbs  are 
so  numerous.  There  waddled  before 
me,  in  a  manner  distresung  to  behold, 
a  num  whose  thig^  and  1^  curved  10 
far  outward  that  his  tnmk  was  not 
over  fifteen  inches  from  the  ground." 
In  others  the  knees  cross  eadi  other, 
with  the  feet  pretetnaturally  apart,  as 
if  superincumoent  loads  bad  pushed 
his  knees  in  instead  of  out  In  others, 
again,  the  body  has  settled  low  down, 
and  the  feet  are  drawn  both  on  one 
side,  so  that  the  legs  are  parallel  at  sa 
angle  of  thirty  degrees. 

Apropos  of  Brasilian  tobacco  and 
snuff — the  last,  the  real  original  aad 
best  in  the  world — Mr.  Ewbank  ar- 
gues that  tobacco  has  avenged,  to  some 
extent,  the  blood  of  her  cblldren  slsin 
by  those  of  the  Old,  in  its  Ciroean  ef- ' 
fects,  physical  and  moral  *^A11  the 
conquerors  have  become  tainted  with 
the  poison ;  the  most  ruthless  are  the 
most  deeply  polluted.  Formerly  the 
first  powers  of  the  earth,  now  con- 
temptible for  their  weakness,  dissen- 
sions, and  crimes,  slaves  to  bligbtiDg 
superstitions,  to  ignorance,  poverty, 
pnde,  and  a  poisonous  weed ! " 

What  punishment  may  Providence 
also  have  in  store  for  those  who  trafik 
in  human  flesh,  and  sell  a  fellow-crea- 
ture to  a  servitude  which  allows  of 
only  ten  years'  life  f  Well  might  a 
stranger  remark,  on  passing  a  casUe- 
like  structure  in  Rio,  "The  Wood  of 
negroes  built  that"  Even  in  Brazil  it 
is  remarked  that  the  great  6lave-aie^ 
chants  do  not  flourishlong,  and  never 
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prosper  to  the  last.  ^  They  die  early, 
or  their  wealth  leayes  them ;  they  live 
nnkappy,  and  seldom  leave  children. 
With  them  the  smell  of  ffain  is  good, 
but  Kke  ice  it  melts  away. 

In  Brazil,  ^m  the  admixture  of 
blood  that  takes  place,  the  greatest 
Ttriety  of  color  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
game  &mily.  Mr.  Ewbank  noticed  one 
■fiunily  of  seven  children,  in  which  the 
youngest  was  very  fair,  while  the  color 
of  the  rest  veered  between  cinnamon 
and  olive.  Besides  crosses,  crucifixes, 
crowns,  palms,  glories,  and  other  sac- 
erdotal tnjautrie,  charms  and  amulets 
also  abound.  Even  children  are  pro- 
tected by  these  preservatives.  Fashion 
in  ornament  also  takes  at  times  curious 
toms ;  one  lady  will  wear  a  necklace 
of  miniature  culinary  utensils,  another 
wears  a  lock  at  one  ear,  and  a  key  at 
die  other.  The  sentiment  embodied  in 
^6  device  is  apparent:  lock  up 'what 
joa  hear.  Even  hour-glasses,  as  au- 
rieuUr  pendants,  are  not  out  of  fashion 
m  Brazil. 

There  are  only  three  or  four  Eating- 
houses  in  Rio.  The  charges  are  low, 
and  the  viands  uninviting.  Every 
^iog  that  has  life  and  substance  is 
Slid  to  be  caught  and  cooked  in  Bra- 
ly,  80  that  the  stranger  can  not  be  al- 
ways quite  sure  of  what  he  is  eating  in 
a  ragout  at  Rio.  The  prominent  fea- 
ture, curiously  enough  for  so  hot  a  cli- 
mate, is  the  enormous  consumption  of 
pork.  *' And  then  what  pork!  It  is 
ill  &t ;  at  least,  what  lean  appears  is 
bat  a  film  —  a  slip  of  pink  blotting 
oaper  lost  in  a  ledger."  Pork  is  used 
by  the  highest  and  lowest  every  day, 
and  is  considered  by  long  experience 
to  be  as  wholesome  in  Brazil  as  in  an  v 
part  of  the  earth.  The  great  Spanish 
dish  is  the  oila^  and  composed  of  fowls, 
Bivtton,  bee^  and  other  matters,  but 
MTor  without  bacon ;  "  an  olla  with- 
OQt  baeon  is  no  oUa.*^  And  so  with 
the  Portuguese  and  Brazilian^ ;  a  din- 
aer  without  iaueinho  is  next  to  no  din- 
ler  at  all.  Fe^ao  tarn  toucinho  is  the 
utienal  dish  of  Brazil.  Next  to  this 
in  estimation  comes  toucinho  daceo, 
**  heavenly  bacon,"  with  almond  paste, 
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^gg^  s^i'i  butter,  and  a  s{>oonful  or 
two  of  flour.  The  glorification  of  ba- 
con is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  as 
the  most  popular  and  esteemed  of  car- 
neous  aliments,  it  was  given  as  rewards 
for  rural,  and  particularly  for  connu- 
bial virtues.  £1  tocino  del  Parasio  el 
cagado  no  aneptio.  Bacon  of  Para- 
dise, for  the  married  who  repent  not, 
is  a  mediaeval  proverb.  The  lusty 
priests  and  sleek  monks  of  Brazil  in« 
dulge  largely  in  toudnho^  without 
much  regard  to  the  virtues.  The  first 
are  notorious  free-livers.  Nearly  all, 
Mr.  Ewbank  tells  us,  have  families, 
and  when  seen  leaving  the  dwellings 
of  their  wives — or  females  who  ought 
to  be  —  they  invariably  speak  of  them 
as  their  nieces  or  sisters. 

Some  of  the  popular  articles  of  na- 
tive pastry  and  confectionary  awaken 
curiosity ;  '^  celestial  slices,"  for  exam- 
ple, described  as  fine  bread  soaked  in 
milk,  and  steeped  in  a  hot  cound  fluid 
of  sugar,  cinnamon,  and  yolk  of  eggs ; 
"  Mother  Benta's  cakes" —  an  angelic 
dainty,  invented  by  an  ancient  nun  of 
the  Adjuda  convent  —  the  ingredi- 
ents, rice-flour,  butter,  sugar,  grated 
meat  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  orange- 
water  ;  "  widow's  " —  sweet  paste,  thin 
as  tissue-paper,  piled  an  inch  thick  on 
each  other,  and  baked.  Then  there 
are  "sighs,"  "lies,"  "angePs  hair," 
"egg-threads,"  " weaning-pills,"  and 
"  negro's  feet."  "  Rosaries  "  are  eight 
and  ten-inch  rings,  or  strings  of  pray- 
ing-beads, by  which  the  Credo  may  be 
acquired  with  incrusted  almonds,  and 
Ave  Marias  counted  with  pellets  of  ju- 
jube paste. 

The  unavoidable  tendency  every- 
where is  to  render  labor  disreputable. 
Black  slavery  is  rife  in  Brazil,  and 
Brazilians  shrink  with  something  allied 
to  horror  from  manual  employment 
Ask  a  native  youth  of  a  family  in  low 
circumstances  why  he  does  not  learn 
a  trade  and  earn  an  independent  liv- 
ing, ten  to  one  he  will  tremble  with  in- 
dignation, and  inquire  if  you  mean  to 
insult  him  I  "  Work !  work !  "  cried 
;  "we  have  blacks  to  do  that." 


one; 


Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  families 
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have  one  or  two  ^avee,  on  whose 
earnings  alone  thej  live  I 

Hence  in  Rio,  the  master  iinedmBios 
and  tradesmen  are,  with  the  eiception 
of  a  few  French  and  other  foreigners, 
Portuguese.  The  richest  men  in  the 
country,  the  most  industrious  artisuns, 
and  assiduous  of  storekeepers,  are  Lu- 
sitanians.  Brazilians  dislike  them, 
perhaps  as  much  for  the  competenoe 
their  dilifi^ence  in  business  realises  as 
for  any  thing  else. 

Gambling  in  Rio  is  universal.  Lol^ 
teries  are  granted  for  all  sorts  of 
things,  and  fresh  ones  are  perpetually 
announced.  Most  of  them  are  granted 
o  religious  orders,  for  their  benefices* 
Boys  mn  about  peddling  tickets ;  they 
enter  stores,  visit  the  markets,  and 
even  «top  you  in  the  street;  nay, 
women  are  sent  out  as  agents  Iqt  the 
dealers. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

**  Dtcm  makes  the  man,  andlraat  of  it»  thto  feUow.'* 

^'  A  ND  so  that  is  the  man  whom 
jcL  you  have  been  praising  so  highly 
to  me  of  late,"  exclaimed  Ann  Car- 
penter, as  the  street  door  closed. 

"Itis." 

•*Ofall  things!" 

Mary  paid  no  attention  to  the  renmrk 
of  her  friend ;  she  was  bending  over 
the  astral,  endeavoring  to  prevent  it 
from  giving  so  strong  a  light ;  but  she 
turned  it  down  too  far,  and  had  to 
screw  it  up  again ;  and  then  she  let 
the  blaze  stream  up  so,  that  it  almost 
cracked  the  glass.  It  took  her  some 
time  to  suit  the  light  to  her  fancy ; 
but  she  did  not  seem  to  be  thinking  of 
the  lamp,  and  so  she  was  the  more  ex- 
cusable. 

Her  cheeks  were  somewhat  flushed, 
and  there  was  a  dreamy  smile  about 
her  lips,  and  a  light  in  her  eye  that 
was  not  always  there.  It  could  not 
be  that  Ann  Carpenter^s  exclamation 
had  BO  absorbed  her  attention,  could 
itt 


^And  so  you  did  not  like  himt'' 
said  she  at  length,  seating  hers^ 

^Like  him,  Mary  I  why  —  he's  a 
perfect  ragamuffin.  I  eoii^d  pic^  «p 
many  a  mechanic  or  country  fanner  in 
the  streets  who  looks  much  better  Aan 
he." 

^  Perhaps  yon  could.  I  think  vont 
of  our  country  ^Miners  are  among  t^ 
finest-looking  men  in  the  world.** 

"But  you  do  not  pretend  to  mj 
that  they  would  be  fit  sodety  m 
you?" 

"  They  might  not ;  but  I  ^kk  ths 
unfitness  would  be  mental,  ra4b« 
than  personalr  But  with  Mr.  Aihkj 
the  case  is  fu  otherwise.  I  am  sore 
you  could  not  have  listened  to  his  cod* 
versation,  or  you  would  be  toss  ssvsm 
in  your  criticism." 

^  No,  indeed  !  one  gl«n«e  was  sifr 
cient ;  I  neither  wished  to  see  er  hear 
any  thing  more  of  him  after  he  fiitt 
entered  the  room.  Did  you  notice  Ui 
coat  ?  It  must  have  been  made  lor  hb 
grandfather ;  and  as  for  the  rest  of  his 
«ppai^l,  I  presume  it  came  from  some 
second-hand  clothing  store.  I  hmm 
it  was  never  fitted  for  him." 

**  VeiT  well ;  then  it  probably  ^ 
serves  the  credit  of  being  paid  ior,  and 
that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many 
an  excellent  garb." 

"  Well,  I  like  to  see  people  dress 
decently,  whether  their  clothes  are 
paid  for  or  not  To  think  that  yon, 
who  have  been  so  fastidious  with  re- 
gard to  the  gentlemen  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, should  sit  the  whole  even- 
ing, absorbed  in  the  conversation  of 
such  a  fellow  as  that,  it  is  perfectly  as- 
tonishing." 

^My  fastidiousness,  as  you  choose 
to  call  it,  Ann,  never  pertained  partie- 
darly  to  coats  and  boots,  if  I  remtoi- 
ber  right  It  may  be  that  the  very 
thing  which  you  dislike  so  much  in 
Mr.  Ashley,  is  that  which  makes  faun 
so  agreeable  to  me." 

"  Well,  if  you  have  fellen  in  lore 
with  sueh  an  apparel  as  that,  you  must 
have  a  curious  fency;  that's  all  I 
have  to  say." 

<< Understand  me,  if  you  please;  I 
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^0  not  mean  to  say  that  I  have  faWen 
in  love  with,  or  fouDd  any  thine  par- 
kieolarly  agreeable  in  Mr.  Alley's 
dothiog.  When  I  £ili  in  love,  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  with  something*  better 
than  the  coat  of  a  barbarian  sDeep,  or 
the  winding  sheet  of  a  silk  worm. 
What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  that  neg- 
ligence of  personal  appearance,  whidi 
80  disgusts  you  with  Mr.  Ashley,  may 
be  the  result  of  an  exclusive  attention 
(0  the  cultivation  of  those  mental 
powers  with  which  I  am  so  delighted." 

"'  Verily,  I  do  not  think  I  should  care 
for  an  acquaintance  whose  mental  en- 
dowments were  so  all  absorbing  that 
he  oould  not  stop  to  comb  his  hair  of 
a  morning,  or  to  brush  his  coat  after 
having  been  lodged  in  tbq  watch- 
house  to  pay  for  stumbling  over  the 
broken  pavement  when  star-gaamg  at 
unseasonable  hours.  And,  besides,  I 
do  not  believe  your  philosophy.  I 
think  a  man  of  really  cultivatea  and 
refined  mind,  will  show  refinement 
alio  in  his  person." 

"^We  have  many  eocamples  to  the 
contrary,  Ann.  How  many  of  our 
great  men  have  been  noted  for  negli- 
gence or  even  slovenliness  in  dress." 

"Why,  in  a  real,  decided,  unrais- 
tabable,  and  world-renowned  genius, 
it  is  more  excusable,  and  then  many 
ef  onr  great  men  have  risen  from  ob- 
•ctrity,  or  even  poverty,  and  when 
their  habits  were  formed,  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  dress  well." 

"But  who  knows  but  that  Mr.  Ash- 
ley ispoor," 

"  Well,  if  he  is,  what  right  has  he 
here !  What  business  have  poor  peo- 
ple in  society  I " 

"Indeed!  I  was  not  aware  that  be- 
ctaee  a  person  is  not  blessed  with 
wealth,  he  should  therefore  be  cast  out 
of  all  society,  and  frowned  upon  as  if 
he  were  a  criminal." 

**  But  is  it  not  better  that  those  who 
can  not  afford  to  appear  as  we  do, 
ihoald  remain  in  their  own  level  of  so- 
cie^.  It  saves  them  from  the  desire 
of  bving  beyond  their  incomes,  and  us 
from  the  annoyance  of  their  uncouth 
^pearance." 


**  No,  Ann,  I  think  the  distinctions 
of  society  are  based  too  much  upon  the 
outward  trappings  of  wealth,  and  that 
too  little  regard  is  paid  to  moral  and 
intellectual  worth.  I  do  not  approve 
of  the  endeavors  which  some  people 
make  to  rise  above  what  is  called 
their  own  level  in  society  ;  but  I  think 
a  person  finds  his  level,  when  he  finds 
that  class  of  people  with  whom  he 
sympathizes,  and  by  whom  he  is  un- 
derstood ;  whose  tastes  and  feelings  are 
similar  to  his.  And  yet,  how  many  of 
the  most  refined  tastes  and  feehngs 
have  been  doomed  to  poverty,  ai^ 
would,  according  to  your  principles, 
be  left  with  no  other  society  than  that 
of  the  most  vulgar." 

"Really,  Mary,  you  are  a  strange 
girl.  Do  you  think  th^re  is  no  polish 
required  — nothing  of  that  which  marks 
the  gentleman — that  something  which 
the  poor  man  can  never  acquire  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  as  for  that  matter,  there  is 
not  a  more  perfectly  free  and  easy  gen- 
tleman among  my  acquaintances  than* 
this  same  Mr.  Ashley,  of  whom  we  are 
speaking" 

**  Impudenee,  Mary  —  it's  nothing  in 
the  world  but  impudence.  That  hod- 
bearer,  across  the  street  there,  if  he 
could  once  be  made  to  believe  that  yen 
would  receive  him  on  a  level  with 
yourself,  would  appear  just  tLBfree  and 
easy  as  this  same  gentlemanly  Mr. 
Ashley  of  yours.  I  must  confess,  I 
never  dreamed  of  meeting  such  a 
shabby  personage  in  your  father's 
parlor.  Who  could  have  introduced 
him." 

"  He  brought  me  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  an  intimate  friend  in  B . . ., 
one  in  whose  judgment  I  have  the  ut- 
most confidence,  and  who  certainly 
would  not  introduce  tome  an  unfit  as- 
sociate. I  noticed  nothing  peculiar  in 
his  appearance  at  first, —  I  am  not 
addicteid  to  study  people  by  their  ap- 
parel ;  —  but  since  then,  I  must  con- 
fess, I  have  sometimes  thought  him 
flruilty  of  an  almost  unpardonable  neg- 
ligence in  dress.  Yet,  when  once  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  him,  I  do 
not  notice  it,  and  I  certainly  do  not 
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think  I  have  ever  met  the  man  who 
was  equally  agreeable." 

**  Well,  *  CMJLcun  a  son  pout]  *  but  I 
thought  you  were  old  enough  to  have 
done  with  romancing.  Did  you  saj 
you  had  friends  in  B. . . .  ? " 

"  Only  this  one  whom  I  mentioned." 

'^I  have  a  cousin  there,  and  she 
writes  me  that  they  have  had  for  a 
toast  there  this  some  time  past,  a 
young  millionaire,  just  returned  from 
his  travels  in  Europe.  All  the  lasses 
have  been  exerting  their  charms  upon 
him  to  the  utmost,  but  without  success. 
He  is  coming  down  here  soon  to  spend 
the  rest  of  the  season,  and  I  expect  he 
has  been  reserving  his  heart  for  some 
of  us.  At  least  I  mean  to  be  ready  for 
him,  and  I  would  advise  you  to  drop 
your  tete  a  tetes  with  such  fellows  as 
this  Ashley,  and  reserve  your  charms 
for  some  purpose." 

^'  No,  Ann,  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
shall  not  give  up  society  that  is  really 
agreeable  to  me,  for  the  sake  of  play- 
*  ingthe  agreeable  to  some  specimen  of 
nonentity.  I  have  seen  several  of 
these  millionaires  in  my  day,  and  they 
were  the  most  wishy-washy  affairs  im- 
aginable. I  would  rather  have  the 
diamond,  with  its  case  of  pewter,  than 
the  paste,  though  it  be  set  in  gold." 

"It  does  weU  for  you,  Mary,  who 
has  always  rolled  in  wealth,  to  profess 
to  despise  it,  and  to  call  a  person  a 
wishy-washy  affair,  simply  because  he 
happens  to  be  rich.  How  would  you 
like  to  have  others  speak  thus  of 
you?" 

"  I  call  no  one  a  wishy-washy  affair 
simply  because  he  is  rich;  but  I  do 
think  that  those  who  haye  been  reared 
in  wealth  and  luxury,  are  apt  to  think 
that  they  are  independent  of  their  own 
exertions;  and  the  energies  which 
they  might  once  have  possessed,  hav- 
ing never  been  called  mto  action,  be- 
come paralyzed.  I  do  not  say  that 
this  is  necessary,  but  it  is  natural,  and, 
as  far  is  my  observation  has  extended, 
common.  I  have  seen  many  a  one, 
whose  mind,  thus  wasted,  had  become 
as  blank  and  stupid  as  a  dormouse  in 
the  winter." 


CHAPTER  II. 

"  Why,  Harry,  where  in  the  world 
have  you  been  f " 

"To  call  on  Miss  Winslow." 

"What!  in  that  array?" 

"  In  this  array,"  replied  Harry,  cast- 
ing a  merry  glance  over  his  shoulder 
into  the  elegant  mirror,  with  which  his 
room  was  adorned. 

"And  the  reason  why  your  coat  is 
so  dirty,  is  because  the  Potman  kicked 
you  down  the  steps,  when  you  in- 
quired for  her,  is  n't  it  ? " 

"No,  sir!  I  was  admitted  to  her 
presence  without  the  least  hesitation.'* 

"  Verily,  Hal,  but  I  thought  you 
were  a  temperance  man." 

"And  wnat  has  caused  you  to 
change  your  opinion  ? " 

"Why,  the  bare  idea  that  you 
should  call  on  Miss  Winslow  in  such  a 
trim  as  that.  Upon  my  word,  I  never 
saw  a  man  look  more  like  a  fright  in 
my  life." 

"  Miss  Winslow  must  differ  from  you 
in  opinion,  for  I  assure  yoa  I  have 
spent  the  last  half-hour  in  a  most  in- 
teresting tete-a-tete  with  her,  and  she 
did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  affected 
with  my  appearance." 

"But  what  mad  spirit  could  have 
possessed  you  to  call  upon  a  lady  when 
so  carelessly  dressed,  whether  she  felt 
insulted  by  your  appearance  or  not!" 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Dick,  I  have 
a  design  upon  the  heart  of  Miss  Wins- 
low.^' 

"  Really !  you  have.  And  you  have 
formed  an  exalted  opinion  of  her  taste, 
have  you  not,  to  suppose  that  she  will 
be  captivated  by  a  threadbare  coat, 
and—" 

"  I  do  not  intend  to  captivate  Miss 
Winslow  with  my  coat  or  any  ihmg 
that  pertains  to  my  external  appear- 
ance." 

"Your  money,  you  think,  is  suffi- 
cient ? " 

"  Miss  Winslow  does  not  know  that 
I  have  a  cent  in  the  world.  No,  Dick, 
the  woman  that  loves  me  must  love  me 
for  myself  alone,  and  my  wife  must  be 
one  who  would  have  been  mine  let  my 
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eucnnutAnces  in  life  have  been  what 
they  might." 

^FaiUi,  Hal,  yon  are  the  yainest 
man  I  ever  met.  Do  you  know  that 
for  years  past  Miss  Winslow  has  re- 
sisted every  attempt  upon  her  heart, 
until  she  has  come  to  be  styled  the 
nnconquerable.  And  now  do  you 
think  that  in  the  character  of  a  suffer- 
h^  outcast,  or  a  half-starved  poet  you 
ean  carry  the  long  besieged  citadel." 

**I  shall  try  it,  at  least;  many  a 
banner  haa  been  struck  to  secret  over- 
tures, where  burnished  arms  and  prac- 
ticed chivalry  had  failed  to  do  the 
worfc  Three  years  ago,  Carothers,  I 
was  as  poor  as  my  present  appearance 
woald  indicate,  but  I  was  no  less  proud 
than  I  am  now,  and  I  will  not  yield 
my  heart  to  one  who  would  then  have 
scorned  me.  My  wealth  came  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly,  and  through 
DO  merit  or  exertion  of  my  own ;  and 
ss  it  may  flee  as  soon,.  I  will  wed  no 
one  who  weds  me  for  my  gold." 

"Truly,  Harry,  you  are  nursing  a 
most  romantic  dream ;  you  must  sup- 
pose that  there  is  true  worth  and 
disioterested  affection  in  this  world 
which  you  will  never  find.  Wealth 
giTes  us  advantage  over  the  poor, 
which  is  right  and  proper  for  us  to 
oae ;  the  eyes  of  men  are  sensual  not 
spiritual;  they  will  not  discern  the 
gold  unless  it  glitters,  and  we  need 
•ome  outward  blandishments  to  win 
<mr  way  into  the  heart,  be  it  true  or 
fidse;  and,  as  for  the  truth  or  false- 
hood, I  belive  all  hearts  are  alike ;  ev- 
ery one  will  do  the  best  for  himself 
that  he  can,  in  point  of  situation  in 
life: 

*  For  CnpId  sleeps  no  more  on  banlu  of  rosei, 
Tbt  Bank  of  England  is  the  bank  for  him.'  '* 

"Have  done,  Carothers,  with  this 
pding  strain.  This  endless  croak 
ibont  the  heartlessnees  of  the  world, 
which  is  forever  borne  upon  the  lips 
of  the  heartless,  as  a  sort  of  excuse  for 
their  own  want  of  truth,  is  a  thing  of 
which  I  am  heartily  tired.  There  are 
tne  spirits  yet  on  earth,  and  there 
would  be  fewer  false  ones  were  it  not  for 
this  ceaseless  hue  and  cry  about  the 


coldness  of  the  world  which  causes  so 
many  to  think  that  they  shall  never 
meet  with  sympathy  below ;  therefore 
to  confine  their  sympathies  to  close 
barriers  till  they  become  as  nau- 
seous as  a  stagnant  pool.  I  confess 
that  I  too  have  joined  too  much  in  the 
sickly  sentiment,  but  it  was  not  when 
my  better  nature  predominated  I 
came  to  this  place,  wearied  an4  dis- 
gusted with  all  around  me;  tired  of 
the  annoying  attentions,  the  ceaseless 
wooings,  not  of  me  but  of  my  wealth ; 
and  I  came  with  the  resolution  of  re- 
maining in  seclusion.  An  introduc- 
tion to  Miss  Winslow,  however,  was 
pressed  upon  me  by  a  mutual  friend, 
and  feeling  the  utmost  indifference 
whether  I  was  to  meet  an  Amazon,  or 
a  Fenella,  a  saint  or  a  vixen,  I  called 
upon  her;  called  because  the  letter 
brought  was  not  simply  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction, but  because  I  had  prom- 
ised mv  friend  that  [  would  do  so.  I 
was  pleased  with  Miss  Winslow  at 
once ;  not  that  her  beauty  struck  me ; 
I  have  seen  those'  who  were  more 
beautiful  with  whom  I  was  not  in  the 
least  interested ;  not  that  her  manners 
were  polished  and  agreeable,  for  this 
is  a  charm  which  could  not  have 
moved  my  indifference ;  but  I  felt  that 
[  was  met;  that  the  same  things  made 
on  her  mind  an  impression  similar  to 
that  which  was  made  on  my  own.  In 
fine,  that  she  was  one  with  whom  I 
could  sympathize,  and  this  is  what  I 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  find  in 
women.  There  was,  if  you  will  sub- 
mit to  the  fancy,  a  spirit  looking  out  at 
her  eyes,  with  which  I  had  long  held 
converse,  though  I  never  found  it  em- 
bodied before,  and  I  recognized  it  at 
once." 

"  Well,  Harry,  you  go  beyond  me 
entirely ;  I  can  not  reason  with  a  man 
who  see^  familiar  spirits  in  a  woman^s 
eyes.  I  can  not  tell  how  many  spirits 
Miss  Winslow  may  have  seen  looking 
out  of  yours,  but  I  should  think  she 
would  take  you  for  a  spirit  in  good 
earnest.  But  if  you  recognized  her 
so  soon,  if  you  held  converse  with 
her  so  long,  what  need  is  there  of 
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proving  her  in  the  manner  yoa  are 
endeavoring  to  do  ?  I  should  suppose 
you  would  have  confidence  in  her  at 
once,  and  be  sure  that  where  she  pro- 
fessed to  give  her  affections  she  would 
give  them  in  truth." 

'^  Not  at  all.  I  know  that  there  is 
an  angel  in  her  heart,  and  that  it  still 
looks  out  at  her  eyes,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  the  ruling  one  or 
not,  the  world  may  have  spoiled  her.** 

'^You  say  that  she  receives  you 
well." 

"She  does;  and  I  have  even  the 
vanity  to  think  that  my  society  is  of 
some  value  to  her." 

"Pshaw!  Harry;  I  have  known 
Miss  Winslow  this  many  a  day,  and 
she  is  a  refined,  strong-minded,  and 
calm-judging  woman  of  the  world ; 
none  of  your  romantic,  fluttering 
dreamers  to  be  caught  in  the  snare  you 
have  kid  for  her,  and  as  for  your  ruse, 
let  me  tell  you,  it  will  never  succeed. 
One  of  two  things  is  true ;  she  either 
takes  you  for  some  poor  dog  worthy 
her  patronage,  biit  one  whom  she 
would  never  think  of  acknowledging  as 
an  acquaintance,  or  she  knows  you, 
and  in  your  stratagem  you  are  only 
fooling  yourself." 

"Know  me  she  can  not,  unless 
you  have  betrayed  me,  and  this  you 
promised  positively  not  to  do.  There 
IS  not  another  individual  than  yourself 
in  town  who  knows  me.  But  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  she  considers 
me  a  poor  dog,  and  this  is  precisely 
what  I  wish  her  to  do.  Only  a  few  days 
since  we  had  a  long  conversation  about 
the  comparative  happiness  of  the  rich 
a^  the  poor,  and  it  was  very  evident 
that  she  considered  me  as  one  of  the 
latter  class.  Whether  she  will  ac- 
knowledge me  as  an  acquaintance  or 
not,  remains  to  be  seen." 

"When  do  you  intend  to  call 
again  ? " 

"  I  do  n't  know.    Why  f " 

"  Why,  I  would  contrive  to  stum- 
ble upon  you  there.  I  will  read  her 
a  lecture  after  you  are  gone  about  as- 
sociating with  such  fellows.  I  am 
sufficiently  acquainted  to  do  it,  and 


then  I  can  easily  dieeo^er  if  she  knowi 
you." 

"OapiUlI  Do  I  Good!  b«it  yoa 
won't  betray  me." 

"Trust  me  with  &at" 


CHAPTER  IIL 

"  Who  has  inquired  for  von,  Mary?" 
asked  Judge  Winslow,  as  his  daughter 
passed  him  in  the  hall. 

"Mr.  Ashley's  name  was  given  to 
me,  sir,"  replied  Marv,  with  more  calm- 
ness of  voice  than  feeling,  for  her  fa- 
ther was  not  accustomed  to  trouble 
himself  with  regard  to  her  acquaint- 
ances. 

"And  is  he  that  shabby-looking 
fellow  who  came  up  the  steps  just  be- 
fore me  ? " 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Mary,  the  blood 
mounting  to  the  temples;  "  Mr.  Ash- 
ley is  rather  careless  in  his  dress." 

Judge  Winslow  strode  on  to  the 
back  parlor,  and  Mary  paused  a  mo- 
ment with  her  hand  pressed  upon  her 
throbbing  temples  to  collect  her  be- 
wildered thoughts  before  she  entered 
the  room. 

"  Sweets  to  the  sweet,"  said  Ashley, 
risingas  she  entered  the  room.  "Will 
Miss  Winslow  accept  a  trifle  f  "  and  he 
placed  in  her  hand  a  tastefally  ar- 
ranffed  boquet  of  rare  exotics. 

Mary  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  cofl*ly 
gift,  and  uttered  a  cold,  and  aomewhat 
confused  acknowledoeroent  So  surely 
had  she  connected  with  Mr.  Ashley,  in 
her  mind,  an  idea  of  extreme  poverty, 
that  she  felt  surprised  and  somewhat 
pained  by  the  present  She  had  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  she  was  not  an 
object  of  indiflerence  to  him,  and  she 
thought  that  he  had  doabtless  ob- 
tained, at  a  sacrifice  to  hincisel^  that 
which  was  of  little  or  no  value  to  her. 
Besides  she  felt  that  the  had  perhaps 
been  wrong  in  allowing  her  acquaint- 
ance to  progress  to  a  decree  <k  inti- 
macy, with  a  person  of  whom  Ae 
knew  so  little.  True  he  had  been  in- 
troduced to  her  by  a  friend  on  whose 
judgment  she  relied,  and  it  was  on  this 
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that  she  had  eoosUntly  av- 
oued  herself  for  the  favor  with  which 
alia  rteeived  him*  Perhaps  this  intro- 
dastion  was  a  foi^parj ;  she  <tid  not  be* 
liate  it,  and  yet  it  was  not  impossiUe. 
Bat  no,  it  wm  imposuble.  Mr.  Ashley 
poasassed  a  hiffh  tona  of  thought  and 
ftalta|^  —  a  loftiness  of  sentiment  and 
of  principle  which  she  had  never  naet 
bafeie.  She  was  sura  that  he  must  be 
sU  that  was  ffood,  and  Hiore  th^n  he 
appeared.  Yet  her  elegant  acquaint* 
aaoas  had  stared  when  they  net  him 
in  her  parlor.  Miss  Carpenter  waa 
load  in  ner  protestations  against  her 
receiving  such  company,  and  Oaroth- 
sn,  a  ^od  friend  of  long  standing, 
and  of  decided  good  sense,  had  read 
her  a  homily  upon  admitting  to  her 
sDoiely  persons  of  so  humble  appear- 
aaoe,  of  whom  she  knew  nothing.  All 
this  Mary  had  weighed^  and  pondered 
in  her  heart,  but  without  changing  her 
ooiduet  toward  Ashley;  he  was  still 
the  prominent  object  in  her  miod^s 
eje;  the  remarks  Uiat  he  made  on  tmt 
liens  subjects  were  constantly  recurring; 
his  judgment,  his  taste,  his  principles 
seemed  a  model  on  which  she  was  fain 
in  form  her  own.  She  could  not  but 
eoafeBs  to  herself  that  he  was  an  object 
of  ne  common  interest  Yet  her  fa* 
flier's  auesUon  and  frown  laid  heavy 
ea  her  heart.  She  was  embarrassed, 
and  absent  in  her  remarks,  and  when 
at  last  Ashley  asked  her  to  accompany 
kim  on  a  ride  that  afternoon,  she 
started,  and  hejvas  obliged  to  repeat 
tke  request  heme  she  comprehended 
it  And  then,  as  she  attempted  to 
stammer  a  half-framed  excuse,  she  felt 
his  deep  dark  eyes  fixed  searehingly 
apon  her,  and  stopped  short  from  con* 
fusion. 

^  I  understand  you,  Miss  Winslow," 
ssid  Ashley,  rising,  after  waiting  in 
rain  for  her  to  finish  the  sentence ;  *^  I 
understand  you  perfectly.  Nor  do  I 
in  the  least  deure  that  you  should  con- 
sent to  appear  in  public  with  one 
whose  society  you  would  consider  a 
disgrace.  I  was  wrong  in  supposing 
that  even  your  mind  could  overlook 
the  distinction  of  rank  and  station,  and 


meet  its  fellow  as  its  eoual.  Forgive 
my  presumption.  I  will  annoy  yoa 
with  my  presence  no  more.  Fare^ 
well.'* 

His  hand  was  upon  the  door,  it  waa 
opened,  and  nearly  closed  behind  him 
before  Marv  had  recovered  herself  but 
then  startup  suddenly  up  she  ex* 
claimed : 

"  Mr.  Ashley,  stim  Ton  shall  not 
think  thus  of  me ;  1  will  go."   * 

"No,  Miss  Winslow,  I  do  not  wish 
that  your  generosity  should  lead  yoa 
to  do  that  which  costs  you  so  evident 
a  struggle.  Tour  happiness  is  of  more 
value  to  me  than  my  own  gratification. 
Fortune  has  placed  an  impassable  bar- 
rier between  us,  and  It  is  better  that 
we  never  meet  a^ain.  I  withdraw  the 
invitation.    Good  morning." 

Mary  had  recovered  her  self-pos- 
session, and  her  decision.  "  Mr.  Ash- 
ley," said  she,  "  will  you  ride  with  me 
this  afternoon?" 

"I  will." 

Ah,  Manr  Winslow,  where  is  the 
boasted  calmness  of  thy  mind?  the 
cold  diacreiian  which  has  been  thv 
pride?  Where  are  the  guards  with 
which  thy  heart  was  set?  Behold 
thou  art  weeping  like  &  child  over  the 
knaffe  of  one  whom  thou  wouldst  fain 
bamsh  from  thy  heart.  What  is  the 
paper  which  lies  crushed  in  thy  hand  I 
A  note  that  lay  concealed  amid  the 
leaves  of  that  boquet  Thou  hast  read 
it,  and  what  does  it  contain  ?  Worda 
of  burning  import  to  thyself,  and  of 
little  value  to  the  world  beside  ?  Keep 
them  then,  we  would  not  know  them, 
for  even  with  thee  they  have  but  added 
to  thy  grief.  But,  hushl  thou'rt 
calmer  now  —  what  are  thy  words  f 

"  Why  was  he  ever  doomed  to  cross 
my  path  ?  why  have  I  suffered  myself 
to  become  thus  interested  in  one  upon 
whom  all  others  look  with  contempt 
Am  I  not  mistress  of  mf  own  affeo* 
tions.  It  were  better  that  we  had 
parted  then,  but  it  was  so  sudden,  to 
think  of  never  meeting  him  affain, 
Tet  it  shall  be.  This  meeting  shsul  be 
our  last  I  will  tell  him  frankly  how 
I  regret  our  acquaintance,  and  know 
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that  he  will  approve  my  judgment; 
he  will  respect  me  the  moie  for  deal- 
ing openly  with  him.**  (Hal  what 
carest  thou  for  the  respect  of  one 
whom  it  is  thy  duty  to  despise?) 
**  Yes,  I  will  do  it  My  father  shall 
not  have  occasion  to  feel  annoyed 
about  the  persons  with  whom  I  associ- 
ate.'' 

Aye,  Mary,  thy  father  has  been 
thine  idol,  and  his  wish  thy  law.  Is 
there  yet  a  bond  on  earth  that  can 
bind  thee  more  strongly  than  this? 
Wilt  thou  abide  by  the  wise  resolution 
thou  hast  formed  ?    We  shall  see. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  If  his  head  and  heart  are  what  I 
think  them  to  be,  I  would  marry  him 
though  he  were  a  chimney-sweep;" 
and  Mary  returned  her  father's  serioai 
glance,  with  a  look  as  calm  and  de- 
cided as  his  own. 

"Mary,  have  you  pondered  well 
what  you  say  ? " 

"  I  have.  I  do  not  think  the  com- 
forts of  life  depend  at  all  upon  wealth ; 
its  luxuries  may,  but  not  its  pure  en- 
joyment. I  would  rather  make  my 
abode  in  the  humblest  cot,  where  I 
coiild  find  sympathy  of  thought  and 
feeling,  than  in  the  proudest  halls  that 
ever  rung  to  the  tread  of  the  hollow- 
hearted.  I  know  that  poverty  has  its 
trials,  aud  I  know  too  that  it  would 
be  a  trial  to  me  to  sink  from  the  circle 
of  society  in  which  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  move,  but  it  would  be  a 
greater  one  to  inflict  a  wound  upon  a 
noble  spirit." 

"  Do  you  suppose,  Mary,  that  hol- 
low-heartedness  is  confined  to  the  halls 
of  wealth?  Do  you  not  know  that 
the  wealth  which  you  are  supposed  to 
possess,  would  be  a  shining  mark  to 
one  like  Asl!ley,  and  can  you  suppose 
that  it  is  disinterested  affection,  rather 
than  self-interest  which  has  led  him  to 
seek  you  ? " 

"  I  do  suppose  it,  sir.  Do  you  think 
I  would  have  encouraged  the  attention 
of  such  a  man  as  he,  had  I  not  sup- 


posed him  incapable  of  a  groveli^ 
thought" 

"  Ah,  my  daughter,  I  fear  you  will 
yet  learn  a  bitter  lesson  of  the  deceit 
of  the  world.  But  I  think  it  my  dn^ 
to  remove  as  fiur  as  possible  from  you, 
the  snare  into  which  you  seem  to  be 
falling.  I  have  before  told  you  that  I 
should  leave  you  to  your  own  choice 
in  marriage,  but  let  me  also  add  that  if 
you  marry  this  man,  not  a  cent  of  my 
property  will  be  yours  until  your  hue- 
band  can  bring  an  equal  sum  to  meet 
your  dower." 

"  But  you  will  not  withhold  from  me 
your  love." 

"My  love  ^ill  always  follow  my 
child,  however  deeply  I  may  be  grieved 
by  her  errors," 

"  Thank  you,  dear  father,  a  thousand 
thanks.  I  ask  not  for  your  gold.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  shall  exchange  it  for  true 
gold,  which,  though  it  looks  not  bright 
and  glittering  to  Uie  eyes  of  men,  will 
yet  1^  to  me  a  mine  of  wealth  to  which 
that  which  fills  your  coffers  will  beer 
no  comparison." 


"  Hurry,  Lucy,  do,  the  hour  for  the 
wedding  is  past  already,  and  they  are 
very  punctual  at  Judge  Window's. 
Come,  the  carriage  is  at  the  door ;  I 
would  not  miss  seeing  the  ceremony 
for  any  thing.  I  want  to  know  how 
Mary  looks  throwing  herself  away  — 
whether  she  appears  as  ha^^y  as  she 
has  done  all  along.  J?oor  girl,  she'll 
repent  it  most  bitter^.  Such  things 
may  seem  very  romantic  beforehand, 
but  when  the  realpoverty  comes,  it  it 
a  bitter  thing.  Well,  here  we  are,  and 
dear  me,  all  the  world  is  here  beaidea^ 
Who  ever  thought  there  would  be  such 
a  turn-out,  but  I  suppose  they  all  felt 
curious  to  see  how  it  went  off".  And 
besides  I  suppose  it  will  be  Mary's 
last  appearance  in  society.  Her  fa- 
ther makes  the  wedding,  but  she  is 
not  to  have  any  of  his  property,  so 
of  course  she  will  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance at  once.  I  was  to  have  oeen 
bridesmaid  if  she  had  married  any 
body  decent,  but  I  would  have  no  hand 
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m  Micb  an  affiiir  as  this.  There,  we 
ihill  not  be  able  to  see  any  thing  now, 
there's  sadi  a  crowd — ^'can  you 
bieaUie?'" 

•*  0,  yes,  I  do  very  well  if  I  could 
only  see  any  thing.  Why,  Ann,  I 
ihoQ^t  you  said  he  was  not  here." 

"Who?** 

**  Why  he,  out  millionaire — our  beau 
—our  trayeled  bear,  whose  fame  I 
hsfs  been  dinning  in  your  ears  so 
long." 

"Well,  he  isn't;  he  could  no^  have 
come  to  town  without  my  knowing  it, 
I  haye  been  on  the  look  out  for — " 

**  There  I  there  he  is  again, —  step 
this  way,  and  you  *11  see  him, —  the 
hfidegroom, CLS  I  live/ ^^ 

"Who  is  the  bridegroom  t " 

"Why,  Henry  Ashley." 

^To  be  sure  he  is,  did  n't  I  tell  you 
that  was  his  name." 

**Bat  yon  said  he  was  a  clown,  and  a 
beggar." 

-Well,  ha  is." 

"Well,  he  is  n't,  he  is  the  very  man 
who  has  turned  the  heads  of  all  the 
girls  in  B this—" 

"Where,  Lucy — I  don't  believe 
yoosee  the  bridal  party." 

"Why,  there  Ann,  just  opposite  us 
on  the  other  side  of  the  drawing-room, 
with  Mary  Winslow's  hand  in  his,  and 
the  priest,  and  the  .book,  and  the  ring. 
So  yuu  and  I  may  as  well  strike  our 
odors,  for  Hepry  Ashley  is  a  married 
mtn." 

"  I  do  not  belien  it  is  he,  Lucy. 
Mr.  Williams  of  B^rote  Judge  Wins- 
low,  that  he  knew  him  well,  and  that 
he  was  as  poor  as  Job.  I  saw  the  let- 
ter myself.^' 

"Impossible,  Ann.  Mr.  Williams 
and  Ashley  are  sworn  friends,  and  he 
knew  well  that  he  was  as  rich  as  — 
there  is  Mr.  Williams  now  saluting 
them.  I  did  not  know  he  was  in 
town." 

"  Truly,  Lucy,  this  is  a  strange  affair. 
Let  me  see,  what  did  Mr.  Williams 
ttj  in  that  letter  —  it  was  something 
like  this,  that  his  talents  were  his  chief 
^ne,  and  that  he  thought  he  pos- 
*ttied  energy  enough  to  get  through 


the  world  in  some  way  or  other,  and 
as  for  the  pblish,  he  thought  Mary's 
hand  might  supply  that" 

^Doubtless,  he  thought  what  he 
said.  Ashley  is  acknowledged  every 
where  to  be  a  man  of  brilliant  talents, 
but  most  people  prefer  the  wealth  to 
the  wit." 

^  There  comes  Dick  Carothers,  I 
must  tell  him.  He  will  be  so  aston- 
ished. He  felt  dreadfully  to  thmk 
Mary  would  stoop  so  low.  He  was 
introduced  to  Ashley  here  one  day, 
and  he  stared,  and  treated  him  as  if  he 
had  been  a  bricklayer,  don 't  you  think ; 
and  then  after  he  was  gone,  gave  Mary 
a  real  lecture  for  associating  with  such 
vulgar  people.  It  was  wnen  I  was 
visiting  here,  and  I  heard  it  all. 

^  G^^  evening,  Mr.  Carothers.  My 
cousin.  Miss  Lucy  Carpenter  from  B. . . 
Would  you  believe,  Mr.  Carothers, 
cousin  Lucy  says,  she  is  well  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Ashley,  and  he  is  as  rich  as 
a  Jew ;  do  n't  you  think  it  is  wicked  to 
deceive  people  so  f " 

"Rich,  you  don't  say,"  exclaimed 
Dick,  with  a  look  of  astonishment 

"  Yes,  as  rich  as  may  be,  and  gen- 
teel, and  talented,  and  all  that ;  —  is  n't 
it  so  odd." 

"  Odd  1  to  be  sure ;  well  then,  per- 
haps you  will  go  up,  with  your  greet- 
ing to  the  new  couple.  I  supposed 
you  just  came  to  peep  at  the  ceremony, 
and  ffo  away  again,  but  perhaps  you 
heard  he  was  rich  before  you  came, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  you  are 
here." 

Ann  looked  at  Carothers  to  see  if  he 
meant  any  thing  more  than  he  said, 
but  his  face  seemed  a  perfect  blank, 
and  so  she  answered  innocently,  "  Oh 
no,  I  knew  nothing  of  it  till  this  mo* 
ment,  nor  did  cousin  Lucy." 

"  So  you  yielded  to  the  king  in  a 
beggar's  earb,"  whispered  Miss  Carpen- 
ter, as  she  grasped  the  hand  of  the 
bride.  "Pray,  did  you  not  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  signet  ring  before  you 
capitulated." 

"  You  speak  in  parables,  Ann,  pray 
explain  yourself!" 

"  I  mean  that  you  have  sprung  a 
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/  aune  of  gold,  and  kept  it  oarefiill?  o«t^ 
•  tfed,  lest  it  ahould  be  plulklered  mom 
jou  obtained  posaeesioii.'^ 

"  Worse  and  worse,  I  do  not  under- 
ttand  you,  what  do  you  mean  f " 

"  Mr.  Ashley  do  explain  to  your  wife 
that  you  have  known  oousin  Lucy  '  a»- 
trefois^  and  so  she  need  not  try  to  de- 
ceive us  any  longer ;  for  I  know  who 
7<m  are,  and  all  about  yovu** 
jT^  Has  my  wife  ever  attempted  to  de- 
I  eeiTO  you  with  regard  to  who  I  am, 
I  and  all  about  me  t    I  was  not  aware 
i  that  she  knew  any  thing  about  me 
',  which  &he  thought  necessary  to  ooBr 

^  Why,  when  I  told  her  so  much 
about  you,  and  she  looked  so  ignorant, 
and  innocent,  as  if  she  never  had 
dreamed  that  you  were  the  great  man 
of  whom  I  was  speaking,  was  not  that 
deceiving  me." 

**'  How  fond  you  are  of  enigmae,  Ann, 
do  tell  ns  what  you  meant'^  aaid 
Mary. 

^  Why,  I  mean  that  you  have  mar- 
ried the  richest  man  in  the  eountry, 
and  pretended  all  the  while*—" 

*'  To  be  sure,  Mary  hoi  married  the 
riohest  man  in  the  country,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  have  done  other- 
wise. He  who  possesses  her,  musfc,  of 
eourse,  be  the  wealthiest  man  in  the 
land,  though  he  never  possessed  a 
guinea  in  his  life,"  said  A^ley. 

^  Oh,  what  a  romantic  conpie  you 
l»«  —  so  then  the  wealth  is  of  no  im* 
portance  to  you  either,  Mary  t  " 

Mary  looked  puzzled  —  she  did  not 
see  the  point  of  their  remarks  •<«*-  but 
die  repned : 

"*  The  wealth  I  haire  obUined  is  all 
important  to  me,  but  it  is  a  wealth 
which  is  preserved  in  the  mind,  and 
not  the  bank.  It  is  this  which  I  value, 
and  not  the  paint  upon  the  lily's  leaf 
-*-  the  gilding  on  the  gold." 


FiTB  Facts. —  A  firm  feith  is  the 
best  divinity  ;  a  good  life  the  best  phi- 
losophy; a  clear  conscience  the  best 
law ;  honesty  the  best  polit^y ;  and 
temperance  the  best  medicine. 


OTHER  PEOPLK 

IT  was  wisely  remarked  by  FranUa, 
and  by  popular  proverb  long  befcie 
him,  that  the  eyes  of  other  people  tie 
the  great  cause  of  our  expemoi^ 
"  Other  people,"  popularly  symboliiad 
by  the  celebrated  and  greatly  feared 
Mrs.  Grundy,  are  isdeed  a  fesrfal 
source  of  expense,  and  could  we  eeoa* 
omise  that  which  we  virtually  beskiv 
on  them,  not  in  charity,  but  as  a  sort 
of  black  mail  paid  to  the  robber  of 
Public  Opinion,  we  should  i^ll  be  ia  a 
condition  which  would  have  thrilled 
wiA  joy  the  very  aoul  of  Poor  Rich- 
ard. But  it  is  not  merely  in  mstteis 
of  pecuniary  expense  that  "  other  pee- 
pie"  affect  ua.  It  may  be  urged  &at  a 
dread  of  other  people  is  a  great  sap- 
port  to  mondity  —  that  neany  a  man 
who  would  otherwise  be  an  abaadooed 
wretch,  is  kept  straight  by  the  dread 
of  QUE  DiBA  t'on,  or  "  what  will  the 
world  say,"  and  finally  that  the  matter 
of  which  we  are  apparently  complain- 
ing, really  involves  the  entire  system 
of  social  relations  with  its  manifold 
lights  and  shadows.  To  which  we 
would  reply,  that  a  little  eiaaiBatiea, 
a  little  carefiil  sifting  would  soon  show 
that  in  this  regard  for  ""what  will 
the  world  say,"  there  are  abuses  of  s 
most  cruel  nature^  end  that  probably 
no  people  in  the  world  —  not  even  the 
French,  are  so  much  a^cted  by  th^ 
as  we  are. 

There  is  in  thisgMintry,  and  in  ev- 
ery class  and  ooncRon  of  those  who 
aspire  to  refinement  an  incredible  |>ro* 
portion  of  people,  whose  eve^ry  spnag 
of  action,  whose  entire  bearing  in  life 
is  modeled,  not  on  a  senae  of  duty  or 
of  natural  inclinations  — ^  but  of  fetf 
of  others-— who  acquire  no  aooom- 
plishment,  and  who  scarcely  indulge  in 
a  taste,  without  reference  to  the  exae» 
tions  of  society  or  the  effect  which 
they  produce  on  others.  From  iofency 
their  every  idea  flows  in  this  traiB,Md 
it  would  be  no  di£Beult  matter  to  point 
out  many  whose  fulfillment  of  monl 
and  religious  duties,  if  carefully  »»* 
lyzed,  would  be  fouftd  to  be  mere  var- 
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Hiah  over  Ihe  ftma%  workof  *  society," 
without  a  thongbt  and  without  a  will 
df  their  own,  they  are  mere  reflectioiM 
of  fiome^inff  not  t^iemeelres,  and  with- 
oat  Boepeeting  it,  they  pass  through 
lUb  the  merriest  artificiM  ereatvree  in 
existence. 

It  is  the  worst  of  this  class  of  peo- 
ple, that  they  never  suspect  their  own 
miserable  want  of  originality.  It  is 
tme,  and  without  an  exception,  that 
ihose  persons  who  have  a  rbal  taste 
for  n^ng,  fot  music,  fbr  art — in 
^rt  for  any  pursuit  which  "  takes  us 
away  from  self — even  politics  when 
honestly  pursued  —  are  the  most  re- 
moved from  this  benumbing  habit  of 
sahmitdng  every  petty  act  to  a  terri- 
ble tribunal  of  somebodies.  But  woe 
to  those  who  are  from  very  infency 
subject  to  such  outaide  influenees  that 
they  only  cultivate  literature  or  accom- 
plishments with  regard  to  effect.  And 
such  persons  are  unfortunately  so  nu- 
merous that  we  should  scarcely  dare 
assign  their  proportion  among  the  ed- 
ucated and  refined. 

The  result  of  having  a  mind  solely 
i&flaenced  by  what  other  people  think 
IB,  that  the  unfortunate  possessor  of 
such  a  mind  —  or  rather  such  an  ar- 
tificial imitation  of  a  mind  —  ftnds  that 
that  CO  nversation  only  interests  which 
tarns  on  other  people  and  their  afifiairs. 
Let  any  one  who  takes  an  interest  in 
this  matter  titke  part  in,  or  listen  to 
one  of  those  conversations  which  may 
ht  80  frequentl]Aheard,  not  merely 
among  the  youn^^nd  giddy  in  public 
places,  but  aaK>ng  the  old  and  the 
mve,  and  then  seriously  analyze  what 
he  has  heard.  He  has  heard  remarks 
relative  to  the  private  life  and  Connec- 
tions of  persons  who  certainly  would 
not  feel  grateful  for  such  discussion, 
and  who  r(  told  of  it,  would  probably 
suggest  with  reason,  that  the  convers- 
srs  had  better  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness. Worst  of  all,  he  would  be  able 
very  frequently  to  realize  that  a  strik- 
ing proportion  of  the  persons  thus 
talked  about,  were  absolutely  unac- 
quainted with  those  who  talked  so 
ffeely  of  them.    It  is  announced  that 


Miss  So-and-so  is  to  be  married  —  that 
Mr.  So-and^o  is  attentive  —  that  fais 
wife  is  dead,  and  the  minutest  particu- 
lara  relative  to  the  prospects,  acts,  and 
possiUe  emotions  of  each  are  discussed 
to  the  last  particular  —  possibly  by 
those  who  have  norer  seen  them. 

In  ikct  this  endless  talking  about 
other  people,  is  the  great  nuisance  of 
society,  and  is  more  destructive  than 
any  other  cause  to  true  taste  and  in* 
teilectual  culture.  It  is  not  well-bred ; 
it  indicates  a  narrowness  of  mind,  and 
those  who  find  in  it  the  exclusive  sta- 
ple for  conversation,  have  not* —  what- 
ever their  *  position'  may  be  —  a  claim  • 
to  be  regarded  as  either  intelligent  or 
refined. 


THE  TABLE. 

THE  table  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  every  household.  It 
is  not  only  essential  to  physical  good, 
but  pr^nant  with  moral  and  social 
lessons.  But  the  tables  of  all  house<> 
holds  are  not  alike.  Some  are  like  ^ 
barbarian  board,  spread  with  the 
roughest  &r6  only  to  satis^  the  phys* 
ical  appetite.  Some  bear  the  marks  of 
ignorance  and  rudeness,  being  spread 
in  disorder  and  supplied  with  gross  and 
hurtful  food,  around  which  gather  in 
chaotic  confusion  the  ban  switflsh 
hoard  of  the  family.  Some  are  heav* 
ily  ladened  with  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent food  spread  with  a  half-oultured 
taste,  and  are  approached  in  a  half  on 
deriy  and  half  disorderly  manner  by  a 
family  bearing  marks  of  a  transition 
state  from  barbarism  to  refifiement. 
Some  are  spread  with  a  refined  and 
artistic  taste,  supplied  with  natritiovs 
and  wholesome  food,  prepared  with  a 
view  to  the  laws  of  health  and  tho 
pleasures  of  appetite,  which  is  received 
by  tbe  &milv  with  quiet  and  refined 
social  satbniction.  Nothing  more 
surely  indicates  the  state  of  culture 
and  refinement  in  a  ftanWy  than  its  ta- 
ble. If  it  is  set  without  order,  giving 
the  appearanoe  of  a  shower  of  food 
rained  on  in  confusion  and  piled  up 
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and  overloaded  at  that,  and  then  is 
partaken  of^  as  though  it  was  the  first 
meal  ever  eaten  and  the  last  expected, 
and  as  thoneh  it  must  all  he  eaten  in 
one  minute,  launched  in  heedless  and 
nnmasticated  confusion  into  craving 
stomachs,  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
diving  into  the  soup  bowl,  meat-plate 
and  bread-tray  at  once,  with  no  head 
to  preside  and  no  hand  to  direct,  it  is 
cleUr  that  that  family  is  not  so  far  ad- 
vanced from  barbaric  rudeness  as  is 
desirable. 


PRAISE  YOUR  WIFE. 

PRAISE  your  wife,  man ;  for  pity's 
sake  give  her  a  little  encourage- 
ment; it  won't  hurt  her.  She  has 
made  your  home  comfortable,  your 
hearth  bright  and  shining,  vour  food 
agreeable, —  for  pity's  sake  tell  her  you 
thank  her,  if  nothing  more.  She 
do  n't  expect  it ;  it  will  make  her  eyes 
open  wider  than  they  have  this  ten 
years,  but  it  will  do  her  good,  for  all 
that,  and  you  too. 

There  are  many  women  to-day 
thirsting  for  the  word  of  praise,  the 
language  of  encouragement  Through 
summer's  heat,  through  winter's  toil, 
they  have  drudged  uncomplainingly, 
and  so  accustomed  have  their  fathers, 
bn^ers,  and  husbands  become  to  their 
monotonous  labors,  that  they  look  for 
and  upon  them  as  they  do  the  daily 
rising  of  the  sun  and  its  daily  going 
down.  Homely,  every-day  life  may  be 
made  beautiful  by  an  appreciation  of 
its  veiT  homeliness.  Tou  know  that 
if  the  floor  is  clean,  manual  labor  has 
been  performed  to  make  it  so.  You 
know  if  you  can  take  from  your 
drawer  a  clean  shirt  whenever  you 
want,  somebody's  fingers  have  ached 
in  the  toil  of  making  it,  so  fresh  and 
agreeably  lustrous.  Every  thing  that 
pleases  the  eye  and  the  senses,  has 
Deen  produced  by  constant  work,  much 
thought,  great  care,  and  untiring  ef- 
forts, bodily  and  mentally. 
It  is  not  that  many  men  do  not  ap- 


preciate these  things  and  feel  a  glow 
of  gratitude  for  the  numberless  atten- 
tions bestowed  upon  them  in  nckness 
and  in  health,  but  they  are  so  selfidi 
in  that  feeling.  They  do  n't  come  out 
with  a  hearty  — "  Why,  how  pleasant 
you  make  things  look,  wife  I  '^  or,  *"  I 
am  obliged  to  you  for  taking  so  much 
pains!"  They  thank  the  tailor  for 
giving  them  ^  fits ; "  they  thank  the 
man  m  full  omnibus  who  gives  them  a 
seat ;  they  thank  the  young  lady  who 
moves  along  in  the  concert  room ;  in 
short,  they  thank  everybody  and  every 
thing  out  of  doors,  because  it  is  the 
custom,  and  come  home,  tip  their 
chairs  back  and  their  heels  up,  pull 
out  the  newspaper,  grumble  if  the  wife 
asks  them  to  take  the  baby,  scold  if 
the  fire  had  gone  down  ;  or,  if  every 
thing  is  just  riffht,  shut  their  mouth 
with  a  smack  of  satisfaction,  but  never 
say,  "  I  thank  you ! " 

I  tell  you  what,  men,  young  and  old, 
if  you  did  but  show  an  ordinary  civilitt/ 
toward  those  common  articles  of  house- 
keeping, your  wives,  if  you  would  flfive 
them  me  one  hundred  and  sixtieth 
part  of  the  compliments  you  almost 
choked  them  with  before  they  were 
married  —  if  you  would  stop  the  badi- 
nage about  who  you  are  going  to  have 
when  "number  one"  is  dead,  (such 
things  wives  may  laugh  at,  but  they 
sink  deep  sometimes,)  —  if  you  would 
cease  to  speak  of  their  faulty  however 
banteringly  before;  others,  fewer  wo- 
men would  seek  f<|^|Other  sources  of 
happiness  than  youV^parent  eo-so-ish 
affection.  Praise  your  wife,  then,  for 
all  the  good  qualities  she  has,  and  you 
may  rest  assured  that  her  deficiencies 
are  fulifi  counterbalanced  by  your  own. 


Childhood. —  Lindlay  considers  a 
child  from  five  to  fifteen  months,  capa- 
ble of  understandinff  the  will  of  parent 
or  nurse,  and  therefore  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  law, and  discipline;  and  the 
period  from  five  months  to  four  years 
of  age  he  regards  the  most  important 
of  education. 


•yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow. 
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yesterday,  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow. 

rSTERDAY,  to-day  and  to-morrow. 
What  a  spell  lies  within  those  three 
fitUe  words ! 

Yesterday !  What  was  yesterday 
but  oor  early  life — what  was  oar  early 
Kfe  but  yesterday  ?  To-day  is  the  stern 
reality  of  oar  existence  —  the  fate  that 
must  be  met  and  braved :  but  yester- 
day —  oh !  that  was  the  poetry  of  ex- 
istence—  the  lovely  and  beloved  time 
when  all  was  happiness  and  innocence 
aroond  us,  and  when  we  were  happy 
and  innocent,  too.  To-morrow,  in 
those  earliest  days,  was,  to  us  the  most 
beautiful  time.  All  dreams  and  fai- 
des,  almost  impossible, to  realize  on 
account  of  their  very  loveliness,  were 
to  come  true  then.  But  now  —  ah  I 
now — to-morrow  has  a  very  different 
meaning  in  our  ears. 

To-morrow  brings  new  cares  and  du- 
ties, and  new  pains ;  and  it  is  only  by 
looking  back  to  yesterday  that  we  can 
Me  a  time  jthat  was  free  from  all  these. 
i        It  was  in  the  bright,  free  morning 
'     of  yesterday,  that  we  kissed  that  ^en- 
tie  mother  whose  whole  life  was  full  of 
I     love  for  Qs^  and  went  bounding  off  to 
I     icbooL   It  was  then  that  our  playmates 

eered  around  us,  delighted  to  fol- 
where  we  led.  It  was  then  that 
the  merry  slide  down-hill,  the  mad 
^snow-ball,"  the  noisy  game  of  hide 
and  seek,  filled  uj^ur  list  of  pleasure. 
It  was  then  that  oB^yed  Susie  looked 
timidly  at  us  oveiVe  top  of  her  spell- 
ing book,  and  let  us  show  her  home 
6^  school,  and  cried  witli  her  little 
checked  apron  to  her  eyes  w^n  we 
were  whipped.  It  was  then  toat  we 
loved  the  little  fairy  almost  better  than 
life  i^el^  and  had  vague,  impossible 
dreams  of  being  cast  away  with  her 
upon  some  desolate  island,  an4  living 
there  with  her  for  ever.  It  was  in  the 
pAant  hours  of  yesterday  that  we 
watched  her  grown  up  into  a  tall  and 
graceful  maiden  —  that  we  won  her, 
Btran^e  to  tell  I  and  not  to  that  fairy- 
like island,  but  to  a  plain  and  quiet 
home —  a  Paradise  on  earth. 


What  says  to-day  to  this  t  She 
points  her  finder,  laughine  scornfully 
the  while,  to  the  home  which,  from  an 
humble  cottage,  has  expanded  into  a 
marble  palace,  and  shows  us  Susie,  no 
longer  young  and  modest,  but  gay, 
heartless,  and  fashionable,  the  careless 
mother  of  three  dau^ters,  as  gay  and 
careless  as  herself.  Paradise  seems  to 
have  given  place  to  Pandemonium^^r 
strife  and  bitterness  reign  within  those 
walls.  Unto  to-day  belongs  the  grave 
and  careworn  business  man,  who  stands 
in  his  own  beautiful  house,  and  in  hia 
family,  as  a  stranger.  To-day  has 
done  it  all,  fSr  the  youth  who  married 
Susan  needed  hard  lessons  before  he 
came  to  this.  All  the  beauty  of  hia 
life  is  laid  away  —  it  was  yesterday, 
and  to-day  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  — 
yet  sometihaes,  as  he  sits  in  the  count- 
ing-room of  his  great  warehouse,  and 
hears  a  hand-organ  playing,  he  buries 
his  face  in  his  hands,  and  something 
of  the  old  grace  and  beauty  come  back, 
as  he  thinks,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  of 
all  that  is  lost  to  him  for  ever. 

What  of  to-morrow?  Should  we 
look  upon  it  only  as  a  continuation  of 
to-day  —  another  season  in  which  we 
may  grow  more  careless  and  proud, 
and  lay  up  for  ourselves  treasures  which 
the  motn  and  rust  may  corrupt? 
Oh,  better  that  we  never  had  been 
bornl 

For  to-morrow  brings  us  to  the 
grave!  To-morrow  strips  us  of  our 
business  importance  and  Susie  of  her 
fashionable  robes,  and  lays  us,  two  poor, 
cold,  silent  corpses,  in  our  coffins  I 
Then,  what  answer  shall  we  make  to 
Him  who  entrusted  us  with  the  **  ten 
talents?'' 

Oh,  let  us  be  warned — let  us  be 
warned  I  Life  is  not  merely  made  up 
of  happiness  and  ambition.  We  are 
not  placed  here  solely  to  gratify  or 
aggrandize  ourselves ;  there  are  higher 
and  nobler  things  to  be  done.  The 
sick  are  to  be  visited,  the  suffering  are 
to  be  comforted,  and  the  poor  are  to 
be  relieved,  that  the  world  may  be 
better  and  happier  because  of  our  liv- 
ing in  it 
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BDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 


TOVK    OHILD^i    INHSRITAKOV. 

WHAT  are  you  doing,  dr  ?  Taking  Just 
a  few  whiSs  more  from  your  cigar  in 
the  cool  of  the  erening,  when  the  weather  is 
so  delightful,  and  the  Havanas  so  luxurious. 
But  you  had  akeady  taken  so  many  of  them 
tha^  your  neryes  will  dance  you  a  hornpipe 
hair  the  night,  and  make  you  wretched  as  a 
galley  slaye  for  hours  **  the  morrow  mom.*^ 
*'  Very  weU ;  it  is  nobody's  bosiness  but  mine. 
If  I  am  harmed  by  the  indulgence,  I  alone 
must  suffer."  **  Tou  are  mistaJcen  sir.  It  is 
your  child's  business.  Hie  who  is  bone  of 
your  bone,  and  flesh  of  your  flesh,  whose 
nenres  must  be  pitched  to  the  tune  of  your 
own,  and  who  wins  from  you  the  tone  of 
health  which  he  must  carry  with  him  through 
life.**  '*  But,  Madam,  I  do  not  beUoTe  that  this 
delicious  Havana  can  ii\jure  either  him  or 
me.''  "There  you  are  slow  of  faith.  We  think 
it  wilL  But  you  know  positiTely  that  the 
late  oyster  sapper  and  its  accompaniments  In 
which  you  indulged  last  night  did  iqfure 
you  —  adding  new  twinges  to  your  dyspep- 
sia, and  placing  additional  wrinkles  upon 
your  already  oadayerous  Tisage.  What  right 
haye  you  to  mock  the  sunlight  with  such  a 
£Eice  as  yours  is  growing  to  be?  What 
right  have  you  to  burden  the  air  of  a  world 
that  should  echo  with  music,  with  the  wail- 
ing you  are  fain  to  pour  out  oyer  the  conse- 
quences of  your  reckless  self-indulgence. 
What  right  have  you  to  proffer  to  jour  "child 
a  cup  of  life  so  full  of  btttemess  as  that 
which  be  must  inherit  from  your  low  davery 
to  appetite  and  passion.  Tou  claim  the 
right  of  suffering  for  yourselfl  It  must  be  a 
happy  privilege.  Do  you  claim  als^  the 
right  to  inflict  sufiTering  on  others?  Do  we 
not  see  on  every  side  of  us  the  pale  and 
wretched  children  of  those  whose  lives  have 
ftllen  a  prey  to  their  beastly  self-indulgence  ? 
How  easy  it  is  for  those  children  to  M  vic- 
tfans  to  the  same  vices  which  destroyed  their 
parents !  How  hard  it  is  for  them  to  resist 
the  temptations  to  which  thehr  parents  have 
so  basely  yielded  t  It  is  thus  that  "  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children 
even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.** 
And  do  you  think  that  your  minor  indul- 


gences will  have  a  less  c«rtain  effeet  upo^ 
your  children?  Do  yoo  think  that  the  ii- 
jury  you  are  doing  to  your  health  will  atop 
with  yourself?  Are  yo«  not  riveting  upon 
the  child  you  profess  to  Idve  so  much,  a  chain 
which  must  clank  alter  him  to  the  grave? 
There  are  a  thousand  varieties  of  intemper- 
ance in  which  you  may  indulge  to  the  poison- 
ing of  your  blood,  and  the  injury  of  yov 
race.  Intemperance  in  labor,  as  weU  as  in 
the  indulgence  of  pasdon.  But  no  gold  thai 
your  labor  can  amass  for  your  child  will  be 
equal  to  the  blessing  of  health.  Why  should 
you  deprive  him  of  the  one  thing  which  csa 
ropder  all  else  you  may  leave  him,  an  eayxf* 
ment?  Will  he  be  grateful  to  you  for  the 
life  which  you  have  given  him,  so  clogged 
and  hampered  by  disease  ?  He  has  a  right 
to  demand  of  you  the  best  inheritaDoe  d 
health  that  it  is  possible  to  bestow.  Look  to 
it,  fathers  and  mothers,  that  you  do  yoor 
best  to  grant  it 

**  H.**  writes  us  briefly  on  a  si^eet  wfaish 
ought  to  claim  more  attention  lihaa  ft  does 
from  most  of  our  people.  It  has  been  stid 
that  America  is  a  sad  country  *'  to  grow  old 
in."  Indeed,  we  seem  to  hurry  through  the 
world  so  fiist  that  we  are  apt  to  slip  off  ^ 
stage  of  existence  before  old  age  comes  c«, 
and  thus  become  accustomed  to  yield  no 
place  to  it  And  it  it  sad  to  grow  old  in  a 
society  which  yields  us  no  acknowledged 
place,  and  imposes  i^^ties  upon  us.  We 
are  glad  that  the  sub,^Pha8  been  canvassed 
by  our  correspondent^ 

Bloomi!I»dalb,  III. 

Mb8.  Arbt  — ifear  Friend:  You  may 
indeed^  addressed  as  such,  as  you  seem  to 
take  an  interest  in  aU  the  social  rehtions  of 
life.  Not  accustomed  to  write  for  the  public 
eye,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  a 
few  home-scribblings,  hoping  they  may  turn 
your  thoughts  to  a  subject  of  which  I  have 
been  led  to  think  of  late ;  vi2.,  "  The  IMifl 
of  Grandmothers.**  How  often  it  is  saBof 
this  and  that  one,  they  have  finished  thdr 
education.  And  when  they  are  married,  and 
their  attention  turned  to  the  active  duties  of 
life,  they  think  their  time  of  unprovement  is 
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ptft;lrat  it  shovldiKil  be9o.  There  Is  op- 
portunity for  tmproTOiMQt,  thongh  our  sphere 
be  thmt  of  poverty,  tad  we  obliged  to  labor 
diily.  The  grest  book  of  Naitm  ever  liee 
open  beibre  ot^  and  with  a  little  eflbrt  our 
thoaghts  may  be  tralaed  to  dwell  on  the  moet 
sohUme  ealijecta,  and  we  be  oeiiilB&tly  inf 
proTi&g  while  life  iMti. 

Much  has  been  said  cm  the  dutiei  •f  mo* 
theft,  and  mnefa  thoi^t  should  be  git«n  to 
se  important  a  siAfect ;  bat  when  their  dift- 
dren  pass  oat  iaio  the  world,  and  are  no 
koger  nnder  thev  osre,  they  fed  that  their 
■JMJnn  on  earth  is  about  finidied,  and  the 
isrt  diiDgtfaoaght  of  snoli  is,  that  theyshonld 
he  oilealating  on  improTBuent  if  life  is 
ipsied  OS,  another  important  femiiy  station  is 
jost  before  ns.  Aooord^  to  the  usoal 
eowse  of  events,  we  shall  soon  be  surrounded 
by  a  host  of  little  pmttlers,  and  the  grand- 
Mtber's  duties  are  important  With  a  life 
ef  experienee  and  obserratlon  lo  assist  her^ 
Ae  ^ould  be  calculated  to  do  nvueh  good. 
While  the  young  mother  Is  occupied  with 
acre  aotive  duties— >tbe  tare  of  a  femHy, 
and  ofttimes  over^ttentien  to  the  dress  and 
oitwtrd  aAarance  of  the  little  ones — die 
graadmoth^has  passed  faer  season  of  care, 
tad  has  more  leisure  to  try  to  inonleate  good 
pnadples,  to  teach  them  quiet  lessoneof  self^ 
dmkl,  to  try  and  inspire  a  love  of  truth,  and) 
iiimort,  to  lead  them  to  the  great  source  of 
•0  excellence,  and  early  teach  them  to  look 
sp  to  Uie  Father  of  mercies  with  grateiU 
pnise  for  aU  their  llttie  comibrts^ 

Grandmothers  are  often  looked  upon  as  a 
bortfaen  in  a  &niily,Ad  sometimes  they  are 
so,  and  often  great  ^Kne  rests  on  the  dnl- 
dr«&  for  not  treatinglnera  with  that  kindness 
aad  respect  their  age  requires.  But  if  this 
datt  are  active  Christians,  and  feel  in  earnest 
to  do  good,  where  can  so  pleasant  St^t  be 
fraud  as  with  titeir  own  obihhren's  little  ones  ? 
It  is  Hke  watching  blossoms  on  shrubs  of 
tfadr  own  trahung.  It  will  tend  to  Increase 
patience  and  love ;  for  if  we  are  in  earnest  to 
da  toy  one  good,  we  can  bear  almost  any  an- 
MMice  with  quietness.  How  often  the 
mmnm  to  grandma  for  a  story ;  and  here 
U  another  way  to  amuse  and  do  good.  Oh  t 
if  every  one  is  disposed  to  do  good,  there  is 
plenty  to  do  even  till  death.  And  who  can 
teQ  the  good  results  fh>m  such  labors  after 


grandparents  and  paraiMs  shaU  have  gone  te 
their  final  reet  I  H. .  •  • 


"The  Perplexed  Housewife,"  by  Mrs.  P. 
D.  Oaok,  has  quite  as  much  truth  as  poetry 
in  it  There  is  more  than  one  housewife  hi 
the  world  who  often  finds  herself  nearly  as 
much  perplexed  as  this  one  in  the  song,  with 
the  hurrying  of  her  work,  and  Htke  worrying 
of  her  child.  Tet  no  one  thinks  of  it,  for  it 
is  the  custom  in  those  portions  of  the  couo* 
try  where  they  live,  for  wives  and  mothers 
to  wear  their  lives  out  in  the  midst  of  such 
perplexities,  and  sink  into  the  grave  at  an 
age  when  they  should  be  the  blessing  of  thefar 
femilies,  and'  the  ornaments  of  society.  If 
the  former  were  half  as  much  hurried  with 
work,  he  would  hire  **a  hand  "  to  help  hlm^ 
but  his  wife  does  not  need  it,  becaose  his. 
mother  lived  and  died  in  the  same  way  with" 
out  comphdning.  Perhaps  he  doesn^t  be- 
lieve that  the  very  child  that  his  wife  now 
toils  with  in  her  arms  is  all  the  more  worri* 
some — all  the  greater  drain  upon  her 
strength  and  patience,  beoanse  he  desoeaded 
from  that  moUier  of  his  who  ^os  exhausted 
the  springs  of  life.  We  have  a  great  deal 
written  and  lectured  about  overtasked  seam- 
stresses, and  others  of  the  gentler  sex  who 
'*  earn  their  living ;  *'  but  this  matter  of 
housewives  who  wear  out  their  lives  **  for  the 
sake  of  being  supported,**  seems  to  denaiid 
very  little  attention.  And  yet  these  are 
the  mothers  who,  wi^  their  exhausted 
strength  and  overstrained  patience,  are  nurs- 
ing and  rearing  the  future  strong  men  —  the 
bulwarks  of  our  **  gloiious  Bepublio ! "  Here 
is  Mrs.  Gage^  very  platn  exposition  of  the 
matter: 

Here  *s  a  big  washing  to  be  done, 

One  pair  of  hands  to  do  it, 
Sheets,  skirts  and  stockings,  coats  and  pants, 

How  shall  I  e*er  get  through  it? 

Dhmer  to  get  for  six  or  more, 
Ko  k>af  left  o'er  from  Sunday ; 

The  baby  cross  as  he  can  live- 
He  's  always  so  on  Monday  1 

And  there  *s  the  cream,  H  is  getting  sour, 
And  must  forthwith  be  churning. 

And  here 's  Bob  wants  a  button  on  — 
Which  way  shall  I  be  turning? 
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*T  is  time  the  meat  was  in  the  pot, 
The  bread  has  worked  for  bakings 

The  clothes  were  taken  from  the  boil  •— 
Oh,  dear!  that  baby's  waking. 

Hush,  baby  dear!  hush !  hnsh  I 

I  wish  he  M  sleep  a  little, 
Till  I  could  run  and  get  some  wood, 

To  hurry  up  the  kettle. 

Oh,  dear  (  if  P.  .  .  .  comes  home 
And  finds  things  in  this  pother. 

He  11  just  begin  to  tell  me  all 
About  his  tidy  mother  t 

How  nice  her  kitchen  used  to  be, 

Her  dinner  always  ready 
Exactly  as  the  noon-bell  rung — 

Hush,  hush  I  dear  little  Freddy. 

And  then  will  come  some  hasty  word, 
Right  out,  before  I  *m  thinking ; 

They  say  that  hasty  words  ttom  wives 
Set  sober  men  to  drinldng. 

Now,  is  n't  that  a  great  idea, 
That  men  should  take  to  sinning, 

Because  a  weary,  half-mck  wife. 
Can 't  always  smile  so  winning  f 

When  I  was  young  I  used  to  earn 

My  living  without  trouble. 
Had  clothes  and  pocket  money,  too, 

And  hours  of  leisure  double. 

I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  fiite, 

When  I,  a-lassl  was  courted — 
Vnfe,  mother,  nurse,  seamstress,  cook, 
housekeeper,  chambermaid,  laun- 
dress,  dairywoman  and  scrub  gen- 
erally —  doing  the  work  of  six — 
For  the  sake  of  being  mpported  I 

BIHTB    TOB    THI    NURBIRT. 
WARM  BATHZRO. 

The  opidon  that  warm  baths  generally  re- 
lax  is  erroneous ;  they  are  no  doubt  debili- 
tating when  used  by  persons  of  a  weak  and 
relaxed  constittuion,  or  when  conthiued  too 
long;  but  on  the  contrary,  they  invariably 
give  tone  when  employed  in  the  cases  to 
which  they  are  properly  applicable.  There 
are  certain  rules  for  the  use  of  the  warm 
bath  which  should  invariably  be  acted  up  to. 
Their  neglect  might  be  followed  by  serious 
consequences. 


*  Temperahtre  of  the  water.  When  Hie 
wdrm  bath  is  used  as  a  measure  of  hygi- 
ene, as  a  general  rule  any  degree  of  temper- 
iature  may  be  chosen  between  nidety-two 
and  ninety-eight  degrees,  which  appears  to 
be  the  most  agreeable  to  the  child ;  bat  on 
no  account  must  ninety-eight  degrees  be  ex 
ceeded.  When  ordered 'as  a  remedial  meas- 
ure, the  temperature  will  of  course  be  fixed 
by  the  medical  attendant  The  same  degree 
of  temperature  must  be  kept  up  during  the 
whole  period  of  immersion.  For  this  p1I^ 
pose  the  thermometer  must  be  kept  in  the 
bath,  and  additioiu  of  warm  water  made  ai 
the  temperature  is  found  to  decrease.  These 
additions  of  warm  water,  however,  must  be 
regulated  by  the  indications  of  the  thennom- 
eter,  and  not  by  the  feelings  of  the  chOd. 

Period  of  remaininff  in  the  bath.  This 
must  depend  upon  circumstances.  It  most 
be  varied  according  to  the  age  of  the  cUkL 
For  the  first  four  or  five  weeks  the  in£uit 
should  not  be  kept  beyond  three  or  five  mdn- 
utes;  and  the  duration  must  afterward  be 
gradually  prolonged  as  the  child  advaooes  in 
age,  until  it  extends  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
a  period  which  may  be  allowe^fter  it  has 
attained  the  age  of  four  years.  If  the  batii 
is  employed  as  a  remedial  agent,  the  time  of 
immersion  must  be  prolonged ;  this  w^  be 
determined  by  the  medical  adviser.  Spe^- 
jng  generally,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  may  be 
said  to  be  the  shortest  period,  an  hour  the 
longest,  and  half  an  hour  the  medium. 
When  in  the  bath  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  child's  body  is  immersed  up  to  Ae  shoal- 
ders.or  neck,  otherw^^iat  part  of  the  body 
which  is  out  of  th^Kth  —  the  sboulden, 
arms,  and  chest — ^ng  exposed  to  the 
cooler  temperature  of  the  air,  ^rill  be  chilled. 
And  the  instant  the  infimt  or  child  is  taken 
out  offlle  bath,  the  general  surfiice,  especi- 
ally the  feet,  must  be  careiUlly  rubbed  dry 
with  towels  previously  warmed;  and  when 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  bath  is  to  excite 
much  persinration,  the  chfld  should  be  imme- 
diately wrapped  in  flannels  and  put  to  bed. 
I^  however,  the  object  is  not  to  exchu/tr- 
spiration,  the  child  may  be  dressed  atl^ 
ordinary  clothing,  but  should  not  be  allowed 
to  expose  himself  to  the  open  air  for  at  least 
an  hour. 
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'^ANE  day,"  Charlotte  tells  us,  "in 
V  the  autumn  of  1845, 1  accident- 
jJly  lighted  on  a  MS.  volume  of  Terse, 
ra  my  sister  Emily's  handwriting.  Of 
course  I  was  not  surprised,  knowing 
that  she  could  and  did  write  verse.  I 
looked  it  over,  and  something  more 
thin  surprise  seized  me  —  a  deep  con- 
nction  tnat  these  were  not  common 
eSoaions,  nor  at  all  like  the  poetry 
women  generally  write.  I  thought 
them  condensed  and  terse,  vigorous 
wd  genuine.  To  my  ear  they  had 
also  a  peculiar  nmsic,  wild,  melancholy, 
VOL.  rv.  7. 


and  elevating.  My  sister  Emily  was 
not  a  person  of  demonstrative  charac- 
ter, nor  one,  on  the  recesses  of  whose 
mind  and  feelings  even  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  her  could,  with  impu- 
nity, intrude  unlicensed ;  it  took  hours 
to  reconcile  her  to  the  discovery  I  had 
made,  and  days  to  persuade  her  that 
such  poems  merited  puhlication.  *  * 
Meantime,  my  younger  sister  quietly 
produced  some  of  her  own  composi- 
tions, intimating  that  since  Emily*s 
had  given  me  pleasure,  I  might  like 
to  look  at  hers.    I  could  not  hut  be  a 
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partial  judge,  jet  I  thought  that  these 
verses  too  had  a  sweet,  sincere  pathos 
of  their  own.  We  had  very  early 
cheriohed  the  dream  of  one  day  being 
authors.  *  *  We  agreed  to  ar- 
range a  small  selection  of  our  poems, 
and,  if  possible,  get  them  printed." 

Afler  the  usual  difficulties  in  finding 
a  publisher  for  so  unpopular  a  com- 
modity as  poems  by  unknown  authors, 
the  unpretending  volume  was  at  length 
issued  at  the  risk  of  the  sisters.  These 
poems,  under  the  fictitious  signatures 
of  Currer,  Ellis  and  Acton  Bell,  re- 
ceived but  little  notice  or  favor  from 
the  press.  Ellis  was  styled  by  the 
AthensBum  "a  quaint,  fine  spirit," 
with  "  an  evident  power  of  wing  that 
may  reach  bights  not  here  attempted." 
Currer  and  Acton  were  but  cooly  com- 
mended. The  sisters,  who  had  em- 
barked so  much  of  interest,  and  so 
much  too  of  their  little  estate  in  this 
work,  waited*  in  vain  to  hear  of  copies 
sold,  and  success  ensured,  till  each  si- 
lently acknowledged  to  herself  that  the 
book  was  a  failure  —  that  the  world 
had  no  need  of  them. 

Thus  curtly  dismissed  by  the  public 
to  their  old,  solitary  life,  it  is  strange 
that  they  did  not  lay  down  their  pens 
forever,  and  return  to  governessing  and 
furniture  polishing  for  the  rest  of  their 
days.  But  these  remarkable  beings, 
wlio  wrought  without  hope,  could  fail 
also  without  discouragement  They 
indulged  in  no  dav-dreams,  and  built 
DO  air  castles  for  tnemselves,  but  they 
could  accept  reverses  with  the  eoua- 
nimity  of  self-sustained  genius.  While 
the  fate  of  the  poems  was  still  pending, 
three  volumes  of  fiction  were  com- 
pleted and  dispatched  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  publishers. 

The  productions  of  Emily  and  Anne 
were  accepted  by  a  London  firm,  but 
Chariotte's  neat,  fine  manuscript, "  The 
Professor,"  plodded  its  weary  rounds 
from  one  publishing  house  to  another, 
till  its  mistress  took  it  home  worn  and 
embrowned,  to  await  the  success  of  its 
younger  and  fairer  sisters.  Since  the 
grave  has  closed  over  a  life  of  sad  and 
moving  pathos,  discerning  publishers 


have  begun  to  bid  for  the  dust-covered 
manuscript,  and  an  appreciating  pubHc 
to  praise  its  homely,  exquisitely  drawn 
portraits  of  life. 

Literary  disappointments  were  not 
the  only  shadows  that  darkened  the 
year  1846.  Mr.  Bronte's  sight  bad 
long  been  failing,  from  the  formation 
of  a  cataract,  so  that  he  groped  sadlj 
and  dimly  about  his  parish,  wholly  de- 
pendant on  his  daughters  for  his  read- 
ing —  to  him  the  necessity  of  life.  He 
was  still  led  up  into  his  pulpit  to 
preach,  and  his  words  were  armed  with 
an  affecting  force  and  impressiveneaa, 
as  he  stood  before  his  flock  an  erect, 
ray-haired,  sightless  old  man.  He 
ad  been  in  the  habit  of  timing  hit 
sermons  accurately  by  the  clock,  and 
they  were  now  brought  to  a  close  bj 
the  force  of  habit  precisely  at  the  close 
of  the  thirty  minutes. 

A  painful  operation  only  could  re- 
store nis  lost  siffht  to  the  aged  pastor, 
and  upon  Charlotte,  the  eldest,  calm- 
est, and  most  self-reliant  of  his  daugh- 
ters, devolved  the  duty  of  conducting 
him  to  Manchester,  consulting  the  oc- 
culist,  supporting  him  through  the 
operation  by  her  presence,  and  nursing 
him  during  his  convalescence.  It  was 
a  month  after  the  successful  extraction 
of  the  tumor  before  the  return  journey 
could  be  hazarded.  During  this  inter- 
val, in  the  twilight  of  her  father's 
darkened  chamber,  harassed  by  amde^ 
about  home — home  blighted  by  the 
presence  of  Branwell  —  depressed  by 
the  failure  of  her  maiden  poems,  suf- 
fering under  a  nervous  indisposition, 
that  Miss  Bronte  wrote  the  opening 
chapters  of  Jane  Eyre.  That  she 
should  have  written  at  all  under  such 
conditions,  is  surprising  —  that  she 
should  have  woven  the  wonderful  tis- 
sue of  her  master-piece,  presents  her, 
ve  think,  in  a  commanding  light 

This  work  was  the  labor  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Its  composition  was 
never  suffered  to  interfere  with  her  ac- 
customed services  as  daughter,  sister, 
and  mistress,  or  to  excuse  the  perform- 
ance of  them  in  an  absent,  careless 
manner.    Often,  in  the  very  warmth 
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and  glpw  of  Uioaght,  she  would  break 
off  to  glide  into  the  kitchen  and  steal 
awaj  the  dish  of  potatoes,  which 
Tabbj,  now  near  eighty,  had,  with 
loyal  zeal,  but  failing  eyes,  prepared 
for  dinner.  Removing  the  "  eyes " 
which  the  old  servant  had  uncon- 
scionsly  left,  but  her  fastidious  taste 
could  not  tolerate,  she  would  replace 
the  dish  and  depart  Her  mind  was 
ao  admirably  balanced  that  she  could 
gracefully  combine  duties  almost  in- 
compatible in  practice  —  good  house- 
keeping, and  daily  literary  avocations. 
It  was  the  habit  of  the  sisters,  hav- 
ing worked  at  their  respective  tasks  all 
the  day,  to  lay  them  aside  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  devote  the  remainder  of 
the  evening  to  conversation.  The 
house  was  then  all  silent,  Mr.  Bronte 
and  old  Tabbv  being  early  sleepers, 
and  they  would  pace  up  and  down  the 
titting-room  discussing  the  day's  prog- 
ress— sketching  their  respective  tales, 
reading  their  manuscripts  occasionally, 
each  listening  in  turn  to  the  criticisms 
and  frank  suggestions  of  the  others. 
These  intellectual  conversations  were 
the  most  pleasurable  treat  known  in 
the  monotonous  life  of  the  parsonage. 
Miss  Bronte  was  now  close  upon  her 
thirtieth  year.  An  extract  from  a  letter 
written  about  this  time  illustrates  the 
firm  texture  of  her  mind :  **  It  seems 
to  me  that  even  a  lone  woman  can  be 
happy,  as  well  as  cherished  wives  and 
proud  mothers ;  I  am  gl^d  of  that  I 
speculate  much  on  the  existence  of 
QDmarried  and  never-to-be-married 
women  now-a-days ;  and  I  have  al- 
ready got  to  the  point  of  considering 
that  there  is  no  more  respectable  char- 
acter on  earth  than  an  unmarried  wo- 
'  man,  who  makes  her  own  way  through 
life  quietly,  perseveringly,  without  sup- 
port of  husband  or  brother ;  and  who, 
having  attained  the  age  of  forty-five  or 
upward,  retains  in  her  possession  a 
well-regulated  mind^  a  disposition  to 
6DJoy  simple  pleasures,  and  fortitude  to 
topport  inevitable  pains,  sympathy  with 
the  sufferiuffs  of  others,  and  a  willing- 
Bess  to  relieve  want  as  fiar  as  her 
means  extend." 


In  this  admirable  picture  was  not 
Miss  Bronte  unconsciously  drawing 
her  own  herosoopef  Her  thoughta 
do  not  seem  to  have  dwelt  much  on 
matrimony.  Offers  of  marriage  she 
had  received  and  rejected ;  one  from  a 
young  clergyman  who  fell  in  love  at 
first  sight,  and  proposed  the  same 
week ;  another  from  one  for  whom  she 
could  feel  no  warmer  sentiment  than 
respect  Ever  since  she  was  twelve 
years  old  she  had  settled  in  her  own 
mind  that  she  should  never  marry. 

Jane  Eyre  was  published  in  the  fall 
of  1847.  The  sensation  it  produced 
in  literary  circles  is  vividly  described 
by  Mrs.  Gaskell:  "  Conjecture  as  to 
the  author  ran  about  like  wild-fire. 
People  in  London,  smoothed  and  pol- 
ished  as  the  Athenians  of  old,  and 
like  them  *  spending  their  time  in 
nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  hear 
some  new  thing,'  were  astonished  and 
delighted  to  find  that  a  freeh  sensa- 
tion, a  new  pleasure  wa»in  reserve  for 
them  in  the  uprising  of  an  author  ca- 
pable of  depicting  with  accurate  and 
Titanic  power  the  strong,  self-reliant, 
racy,  and  individual  characters,  which 
were  not,  after  all,  extinct  species,  but 
lingered  still  in  existence  in  the  north. 
They  thought  that  there  was  some  ex- 
aggeration mixed  with  the  peculiar 
force  of  delineation.  Those  nearer  to 
the  spot,  where  the  scene  of  the  plot 
was  apparentiy  laid,  were  sure,  from 
the  veiy  truth  and  accuracy  of  the 
writing,  that  the  writer  was  no  South- 
ern ;  for,  though  *  dark,  and  cold,  and 
rugged  is  the  north,'  the  old  strength 
of  the  Scandinavian  races  yet  abides 
there,  and  glowed  out  in  every  charac- 
ter depicted  in  *  Jane  Eyre.'  Farther 
than  this,  curiosity,  both  honorable 
and  dishonorable,  was  at  fiiult'.' 

Miss  Bronte  heard  what  the  world 
was  8ayin|^  of  her  under  cover  of  a 
profound  mcognito — not  a  soul  out 
of  her  own  house  dreaming  of  her 
identity  with  "Currer  Belt"  Her 
publishers  were  as  blind  as  her  read- 
ers ;  and  her  venerable  father,  although 
he  must  have  often  seen  her  at  her  desk, 
could  only  conjecture  her  eooiployment* 
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He  was  quite  taken  by  anrproe  when 
Cbarlotte  came  i&to  hit  study  <me  day 
witi^  pnaeatatioii  eopy  id  band,  sayings 
"Papa,  I've  been  writing  a  book." 
*  *  *  "My  dear,  youVe  never 
thought  of  the  expense  it  will  be.  It 
will  be  almost  enre  to  be  a  loss,  for 
how  can  yon  get  a  book  icddt  No 
one  knows  you  or  your  name  t  ^  She 
left  him  with  the  book,  and  was  well 
pleased  to  hear  him  say  when  he  oame 
out  to  tea,  "  Giris,  do  you  know  Char- 
lotte has  been  writing  a  book,  and  it  is 
muoh  better  than  likely  f " 

We  should  like  to  have  looked  into 
theheart  of  the  authoress  as  it  thrcK>bed 
with  its  first  exciting  pleasure  —  we 
should  like  to  have  seen  her  whose  ex- 
istence hitlierto  had  been  so  sad  and 
stagnant,  under  the  glow  of  her  first 

Eeat  satisfaction  —  to  have  watched 
r  as  she  awoke  to  the  consciousness 
that  life  might  yet  have  warmth,  and 
color,  and  poetry  even  to  her.  That 
she  clung  so  tenaciously  to  her  disguise 
when  assured  of  her*  overwhelming 
suocess,  shows  the  innate  delicacy  and 
modesty  of  her  nature.  More  than 
two  years  she  guarded  the  secret,  and 
It  was  finally  divulged,  roaidy  through 
the  shrewd  guess  of  a  north-country- 
man, who  keenly  enjoyed  the  lifoJike- 
less  of  her  characters. 

On  her  thirty-second  birthday  she 
wrote  thus:  "It  seems  to  me,  that 
sorrow  must  oome  some  time  to  every 
body,  and  those  who  scarcely  taste  it 
in  their  youth,  often  have  a  more 
brimming  and  bitter  cup  to  drain  in 
after  life ;  whereas,  those  who  exhaust 
the  dreffs  early,  who  drink  the  lees 
before  &e  wine,  may  reasonably  hope 
for  more  palatable  draughts  to  suc- 
ceed.*' 

Pleasant  the  thought — but  it  was 
not  for  her.  Eyvea  tlMn  the  feet  of  the 
bearere  were  at  the  door,  which  should 
mot  stay  tHl  ^j  had  Uid  three  more 
beside  those  who  already  rested  in  the 
churchyaid.  Bvanwell,  who  had  yielded 
himself  body  and  soul  to  the  intoxiear- 
tion  of  opium,  and  waa  wearing  out 
father  and  sisters  by  slow  torture,  was 
the  fint  taken.    When  he  felt  the  last 


agony  coming  on,  he  insisted,  with  a 
Strang  fiash  of  the  old  energy,  on 
standing  up  to  die,  and  thus  he  yielded 
his  poor,  misguided  soul  into  the  hands 
of  ms  Judge.  "  He  is  in  God^s  hsnds 
now,"  wrote  Charlotte, "  and  the  All- 
Powerful  is  likewise  the  All-MerdfbL 
*  *  *  Till  the  last  hour  comes  we 
never  know  how  much  we  can  forgi?e, 
pity,  regret  a  near  relative.  All  his 
vices  were  and  are  nothing  now.  We 
remember  only  his  woes." 

But  a  deeper  pang  was  about  to 
smite  her  loving  heart  Emily  was  in 
a  confirmed  consumption,  and  never 
left  her  home  after  the  week  succeed- 
ing her  brother's  death.  Emily  waa  a 
very  singular  being.  Her  character 
was  one  of  exaggerated  and  even  re- 
pellant  strength;  self-contained  snd 
self-sufl^ing,  reserved  almost  to  rude- 
ness in  the  presence  of  strangers,  ap- 
proachable only  within  bounds  by  her 
dearest  friends.  She  was  to  most  a 
strauffe  riddle,  and  lovely  only  to  her 
own  family,  who  knew  the  solid  worth 
and  hidden  friendliness  of  her  heart 
When  cheek,  and  cough,  and  lahored 
breath  betrayed  too  surely  the  fstal 
malady,  she  would  permit  neither  sid 
nor  sympathy.  She  would  take  no 
medicine,  suffer  no  inquiry,  and  relax  no 
accustomed  task.  On  the  very  day  of 
her  death,  when  her  sisters  looked  oa 
in  dumb  and  helpless  anguish,  she 
dressed  herself  feebly  and  with  gasp- 
ing breath,  and. took  her  sewing.  Till 
nearly  noon  ^e  strove  to  keep  up  the 
miserable  farce,  but  Death  was  too 
strong  even  for  her.  Two  hours  after 
she  signified  her  willingness  to  see  a 
physician  she  was  a  corpse. 

It  was  not  in  the  first  hush  of  this 
great  bereavement  that  she  to  whom 
Emily  was  the  "  nearest  thingon  earth,"' 
felt  the  full  force  of  the  stroke.  Af- 
terward, when  the  last  sister  had  been 
laid  by  her  side,  these  sorrowfiil  words 
were  pressed  from  lips  seldom  opened 
to  complaint  "Sometimes  when  I 
wake  in  the  morning,  and  know  that 
Solitude,  Remembrance,  and  Longing 
are  to  be  almost  my  sole  companions 
all  day  through  —  that  at  night  I  shidl 
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to  bed  with  them,  that  they  will 

ig  keep  me  eleeplees  —  that  next 
morniiig  1  shall  wake  to  them  again, 
sometimes  I  have  a  heavy  heart  of  it 
Bat  crashed  I  am  not  jet ;  nor  robbed 
of  elasticity,  nor  of  hope,  nor  quite  of 
endeavor.  I  am  aware,  and  can  ac- 
knowledge, I  have  many  comforts, 
manj  mercies.    Still  I  can  get  on." 

From  Emily^s  death,  Anne,  long  del- 
icate, sickened  rapidly  with  the  same 
disoider.  She  was  the  father's  favor- 
ite —  the  nursling  of  the  flock ;  open, 
tender,  confiding,  willing  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  loved  her  to  submit  to 
any  treatment  they  desired.  The  best 
medical  advice  was  sought  for,  and 
Ckarlotte  nursed  her  night  and  day 
when  her  own  heart  was  sick  with  flrrief 
md  foreboding.  Through  the  long 
winter  and  the  freshening  spring  she 
tended  that  **•  one  ewe  lamb  "  Si  her 
lo?e,  as  only  the  last  are  tended,  wrest- 
ling with  her  sorrow  for  the  dead  in 
tenderness  to  the  dving. 

On  one  of  the  fast  days  of  spring 
Ifiis  Bronte  and  a  friend,  one  of  the 
few  ^e  knew  and  hved  entirdy^  bore 
the  invalid  to  the  seaside,  more  to 
znldfy  a  longing  wish  than  with  any 
hope  of  benefit  The  shadow  of  death 
lay  on  her  brow  before  she  left  her  fa- 
dier's  rate — the  friends  looked  at 
each  oUier  with  an  awfiil  terror,  but 
forebore  to  break  her  last  illusion. 
Four  days  after  reaching  the  shore  the 
change  came.  All  was  peace  and 
sweetness  and  holy  triumph  about  that 
bedside;  the  doctor  came  and  went 
when  he  listed  —  the  inmates  of  the 
hoose  scarcely  knew  that  Death  was 
in  their  midst  —  it  was  the  dying  sis- 
ter who  whispered  to  the  living, 
"Take  courage,  Charlotte;  take  cour- 
age." Anne  was  laid  by  the  seaside,, 
for  10  she  would  have  wUled  it 

It  is  very  evident  that  Miss  Bronte 
was  austained  under  these  repeated 
and  overwhelming  trials  by  a  Ghris- 
^  hope.  So  sincere  was  she,  and  so 
httle  given  to  exaggerate  her  emotion^ 
that  the  occasional  expression  of  Di- 
nne  consolation  which  is  dropped  in 
her  letters  at  this  period,  weighs  more 


than  pages  of  declamation  ftom  mor« 
demonstrative  natures. 

Literary  avocations  formed  a  whole- 
some diyersion  to  her  after  her  return 
home.  Her  second  work,  **  Shirley,** 
commenced  when  the  family  circle  waa 
entire,  comple'ted  with  no  cordial 
voice  of  sisterly  approval,  was  the 
cldef  employment  ol  the  following 
year.  At  one  thne  the  whole  labor  ^ 
the  household  devolved  upon  her,  be- 
sides the  care  of  two  sick  servants.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Tabby, 
whom  she  rescued  one  morning  from 
the  kitchen  fire  and  nursed  tenderly 
through  a  severe  sickness,  exclaimed, 
"  £h !  she 's  a  good  one  —  she  t«." 

Miss  Bronte  naturally  folt  much 
anxiety  as  to  the  reception  of  Shirley. 
Its  sncoese,  if  not  so  marked  and 
brilliant  as  that  of  Jane  Eyre,  was  fully 
as  gratifying.  She  says:  "The  re* 
views  are  superb ;  and  were  I  dissatis- 
fied with  them,  I  should  be  a  conceited 
ape."  Soon  after  its  puUication  she 
made  her  first  mind  visit  to  London. 
She  and  Anne  had  taken  a  flying  trip 
there  a  year  or  two  previous,  to  set- 
tle some  question  as  to  the  identity 
of  Ourrer  and  Acton  Bell,  starting  on 
at  a  few  hours'  notice  -in  the  night 
train,  breakfasting  at  an  old  coffee- 
house in  London,  frequented  by  their 
father  in  his  Oambriage  days,  posting 
straight  to  the  publishers  to  set  them- 
selves right  in  an  affair  implicating 
their  honor,  as  they  believed,  startling 
these  gentlemen  with  a  flrst  vision  of 
their  great  unknown^  correspondent, 
visiting  the  opera  with  them  in  their 
high  made  country  dresses,  because 
they  had  too  much  delicacy  to  decline 
an  offered  courtesy,  and  going  home  in 
a  few  days  in  a  state  of  complete  wea- 
riness and  bewilderment 

Miss  Bronte's  relations  with  the 
publishers  had  always  been  of  the  most 
cordial  character,  and  she  accepted 
their  invitation  to  London,  not  without 
nervous  dread,  but  as  a  needful  change 
from  the  monotony  of  home.  Her 
natoral  shyness,  and  retired  habits  of 
life,  made  first  contact  with  strangers 
very  trying   to  her.     She  had    an 
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exaggerated  notion  of  her  personal 
defects.  **I  notice,"  said  she,  *'that 
after  a  stranger  has  once  looked  at  mj 
lace,  he  is  careful  not  to  let  his  eyes 
wander  to  that  part  of  the  room 
again;" — a  most  absurd  notion,  for 
she  was  generallj  thought  very  plain, 
but  still  attractive.  The  finding  a 
stranger  at  a  friend's  house,  where 
ishe  was  expecting  to  see  only  familiar 
faces,  was  enough  to  dash  her  spirits, 
and  keep  her  quiet  a  whole  evening. 
During  tiiis  London  visit,  although  by 
express  stipulation  and  the  delicate 
consideration  of  her  host  she  was  al- 
lowed to  keep  much  in  the  shade,  she 
could  not  but  be  aware  that  she  was 
under  the  surveillance  of  many  eyes, 
and  she  herself  both  dreaded  and 
longed  to  meet  men  of  letters  whose 
works  she  had  read  with  reverence. 
She  had  several  interviews  with  Thack- 
eray, whose  good  opinion  she  especi- 
ally coveted,  moving  as  he  did  in  the 
hiffhest  circle  of  ner  own  literary 
sphere.  Finding  that  Miss  Martineau 
was  in  town,  she  called  upon  her,  and 
thus  commenced  one  of  the  most  val- 
ued intimacies  of  her  life.  We  quote 
the  impressions  of  an  eye-witness  of 
their  introduction,  because  it  gives  a 
pleasanter  impression  of  Miss  Bronte 
than  some  earlier  sketches : 

^  liiBS  Bronte  was  announced,  and  in 
came  a  young-looking  lady,  almost 
child-like  in  stature,  in  deep  mourning, 
dress  neat  as  a  Quaker's,  with  her 
beautiful  hair  smooth  and  brown,  her 
fine  eyes  blazing  with  meaning,  and 
her  sensible  face  indicating  a  habit  of 
self-control.  She  came  —  hesitated 
one  moment  at  finding  four  or  five 
people  assembled  — then  went  straight 
to  Miss  Martineau  with  intuitive  rec- 
ognition, and  with  the  free  masonry  of 
good  feeling  and  gentle  breeding,  she 
soon  became  as  one  of  the  family 
seated  round  the  tea-table ;  and,  be- 
fore she  left,  she  U>\d  them  in  a  simple, 
touching  manner,  of  her  sorrow  and 
isolation,  and  a  foundation  was  laid 
for  her  intimacy  with  Miss  Martineau." 

Returning  after  a  few  weeks  of  dis- 
tracting, wholesome  excitement,  and 


climbing  the  quiet  Haworth  hillside, 
Miss  Bronte  gladly  greeted  the  old 
parsonage,  dear  to  her  in  its  con- 
trasted rudeness,  since  her  late  expe- 
rience of  London  splendor,  dearer  for 
its  sacred  memories,  and  present  filial 
duties. 

But  she  soon  became  aware  tbit 
she  could  no  longer  bury  herself  there 
as  she  had  done;  fame  had  become 
too  potent  for  her,  and   would  not 
down  at  her  bidding.    Haworth  nu 
a  place  of  pilgrimage.    Liveried  car- 
riages toiled  up  the  steep  street^  and 
ladies  of  gentle  blood  picked  tbeir 
way  among  the  "  rain-blackened  tomb- 
stones" to  the  parsonage.    The  old 
church  became  populous  on  Sundays, 
and  the  sexton  pocketed  many  a  fee 
for  pointing  out  the  little  plain  lady 
who  stole  80  quietly  and  reverently  to 
her  seat    The  Yorkshire  men,  curt  in 
speech  but  kind  at  heart,  had  should- 
ered her  fame,  and  were  ready  to  end- 
gel  any  critic  who  frowned  on  their 
favorite.    This  rude,  honest  gallantry 
was  very  gratifying   to  Miss  Bronte, 
and  soothed  her  under  many  a  galling 
criticism.    Approval  she  did  not  affect 
to  despise,  but  notoriety  was  not  to 
her  taste.    She  compared  herself  to  an 
ostrich,  seeking  to  hide  her  head  in  the 
heathery  moor.      Invitations   to*  the 
seats  01  the  neighboring  gentry  were 
pressed  upon  her,  but  she  could  seldom 
persuade  herself  to  leave  her  father,  or 
enter  mixed  society.     Occasional  trips 
she   took  to   London,  one,  of  a  few 
days,  to  Scotland,  and  another  to  ''the 
Lakes."    The  latter  she  would  have 
ffreatly  enjoyed  alone,  or  with  a  quiet 
friend,  but,  as  the  guest  of  a  noble 
family,  and   the  central   figure  in  a 
large  company,  she  felt  painfully  that 
she  was  being  lionized^  and  repressed 
all  the  enthusiasm  which  was  awakened 
by  this  first  experience  of  the  grandly 
picturesque. 

In  the  autumn  of  1850,  Miss  Bronte 
revised  the  works  of  £lli8  and  Acto5 
Bell,  for  a  new  edition,  prefixing  a 
short,  touching  biography  of  her  sis- 
ters. It  was  sad,  brooding  work,  and 
not  good  for  her  in  her  solitary  boms 
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where  everything  within  and  without 
the  old,  unchanging  place,  eveiy  as- 
pect of  sky  and  moor  revived  the  past. 
The  associations  were  so  exquisitely 
paiafal  to  her  that  she  could  never 
write  in  the  evening  without  passing  a 
sleepless  night  Friends  who  marked 
her  depression  sought  to  draw  her 
away  by  occasional  visits  ;  but  she 
pat  aside  all  such  allurements  till  her 
aa<a^  task  was  fulfilled. 

By  this  time  the  world  was  asking 
after  Ourrer  Bell,  and  her  publishers 
were  importunate  for  another  volume, 
but  she  was  in  no  condition  to  respond. 
^  VUette  "  was  commenced,  but  made 
slow  progress,  being  laid  aside  some- 
times for  months  at  a  time.  "  Per- 
haps,'' she  wrote,  "Currer  Bell  has  his 
secret  moan  about  these  matters  ;  but 
if  so,  he  will  keep  it  to  himself.  It  is 
an  affair  about  which  no  words  need 
be  wasted,  for  no  words  can  make  a 
change ;  it  is  between  him  and  his  po- 
sitioo,  his  faculties  and  his  taste.'' 

The  following  summer  she  visited 
the  Great  Exhibition,  of  which  she 
makes  this  note :  ^^It  is  a  marvellous, 
stirring,  bewildering  sight  —  a  mixture 
of  a  genii  palace  and  a  mighty  bazaar, 
but  is  not  much  in  my  way ;  I  like  the 
lecture  (Thackeray's)  better."  Miss 
Bronte  received  many  marked  atten- 
tions from  noble  personages,  was  break- 
&sted  by  Rogers,  and  ciceroned  by  Sir 
David  Brewster,  but  her  great  treat  was 
the  course  of  lectures  above  alluded 
to.  Even  there,  in  the  "  mirth  cirlcle  " 
of  good  breeding,  she  had  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  fame  —  fashion  having  the 
vulgarity  to  form  itself  in  double 
file  along  the  entrance  of  the  lecture- 
hall,  that  it  might  have  the  privilege  of 
peeping  under  the  bonnet  of  a  timid, 
nervous  woman. 

The  following  summer  is  noticeable 
for  a  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  her 
•ister  Anne.  It  was  a  tearful  task, 
bat  better  done  than  left  She  could 
iQt  rest  till  she  had  seen  with  her  own 
eyes  whether  her  "little  one"  slept 
well, —  whether  all  the  oflRces  she  had 
directed  for  the  place  of  her  repose 
were  well  done.    She  found  several 


errors  in  the  lettering  of  the  monu- 
ment, had  it  recut,  gave  a  few  days  to 
sea  air  and  sweet  and  mournful  fencies, 
and  left  the  spot  forever. 

A  few  mon^  later,  Villette,  which 
had  so  long  hung  heavy  on  her  hands, 
was  finished  and  dispatched  to  London. 
"  I  said  my  prayers,"  she  says,  "  when 
I  had  done  it,"  and  well  she  migh(^ 
for  it  was  the  last  expression  of  her 
genius.  We  shall  refer  again  to  this 
powerful  tale  in  connection  with  her 
other  works,  only  remarking  here  that 
its  reception  by  the  public  was  most 
satisfactory  to  its  author ;  it  sustained 
her  previous  reputation,  it  could  not 
well  increase  it. 

We  should  like  to  reveal  the  admir- 
able woman  more  in  the  sight  of  her 
friendships.  Here  she  is  altogether 
beautiful ;  nor  are  we  saddened  by  the 
sombre  colors  which  darkeii  her  fam- 
ily history.  She  never  had  more  than 
half  a  dozen  intimate  friends,  nor  so 
many  to  whom  she  unfolded  herself 
fully  and  entirely.  But  those  whom 
her  soul  elected  by  its  own  unerring 
affinities,  she  bound  to  her  with  "hooks 
of  steel:"  Her  own  character  was 
built  up  of  honesty^  and  it  was  the  first 
and  last  quality  she  demanded  of  a 
friend.  It  was  her  jealousy  of  truth 
that  made  her  so  guarded  against  over- 
demonstrativeness  in  love.  To  one  of 
her  letters  in  which  she  had  used  the 
word  "  darling,"  she  adds  the  postscript, 
"Strike  out  that  word  'darling,'  it  is 
humbug.  Where's  th^  use  of  protest 
tations?  We've  known  each  other 
and  liked  each  other  a  good  while ; 
that's  enough."  One  can  not  read  her 
letters,  simple  and  quiet  as  they  are, 
without  saying,  "here  is  a  heart  worth 
winning,  here  is  a  friend  who  bestows 
freely,  and  demands  only  plain,  unex- 
aggerated  attachment  in  return." 

We  come  now  to  that  brief  vision 
of  happiness  which  brightened  and 
closed  Miss  Bronte's  troubled  but  right 
noble  life.  Three  offers  of  marrii^e 
she  had  received  and  rejected;  she 
was  now  past  the  midway  mark  of  life, 
and  thought  only  to  walk  still  in  her 
solitary  path;  butit  was  to  be  otherwise. 
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B0T.  Arthur  Niokollt,  for  eight  yeftfs 
otmte  of  Mr.  Bronte,  Mid  a  frequent 
gneei  at  the  pareoMge,  bad  long  ob- 
served and  loved  its  miatrees^-hoved 
her  before  ehe  became  Croons,  loved 
her  emoe,  seoretiy,  and  without  hope. 
At  length  be  gained  courage  to  speak. 
It  was  a  December  evening,  and  Miss 
Bronte  was  in  her  eittinff-room  —  her 
fiilher  and  his  curate  in  the  study. 
Presently  there  was  a  tap  at  her  door, 
and  "  like  lightning  it  flashed  upon  roe 
what  was  coming.  He  entered.  He 
stood  before  me.  What  his  words 
were  yon  can  imagine;  his  manners 
you  can  hardly  refllise,  nor  can  I  lt>r- 
ffet  it  He  made  me  for  the  first  tin>e 
reel  what  it  coets  a  man  to  declare  af- 
fection when  he  doubts  response.  *  * 
The  spectacle  of  one,  ordinarily  so 
statue-like,  thus  trembting,  stirred,  and 
overcome,  gave  me  a  strange  shock. 
I  oould  only  entreat  him  to  leave  me 
then,  and  promised  him  a  reply  on  the 
morrow.    1  asked  if  he  had  spoken  to 

na.    He  said  he  dared  not    I  think 
alf  led,  half  put  him  out  of  the 
room." 

Miss  Bronte  carried  this  de<^laration 
straight  to  her  father.  He  had  always 
been  hostile  to  her  marriage,  and  be 
met  this  proposal  with  particular  and 
marked  aversion.  Ohariotte  saw  that 
he  was  ^eatly  moved,  and  she  forbore. 
She  waited  not  to  question  her  own 
heart — she  had  already  proved  that 
it  could  endure,  though  it  might  suf- 
fer— she  questioned  only  the  peace  of 
her  aged  father,  and  dismissed  her 
lover  the  next  day.  The  subject  was 
dropped;  for  a  year  it  was  not  re- 
Sttmed.  Mr.  Nicholls  resigned  his  cu- 
ra^,  and  left  the  parish  dejected  and 
suffering.  Miss  Bronte  moved  about 
outwardly  tranquil,  but  those  who 
knew  her  best  perceived  that  a  shadow 
lay  on  her  heart  Perhaps  her  father 
saw  it —  perhaps  his  heart  smote  him ; 
at  any  rate  he  ffraduallv  softened  to- 
ward Mr.  Nicholls,  and  finally  gave  his 
cordial,  cheerful  consent  to  the  union. 
Then  when  this  dutiful  daughter  saw 
her  father  looking  forward  with  great 
content,  and  even  with  impatience  to 


her  bridal,  she  had  her  reward  for  her 
great  forbearance. 

The  little  preparations  for  the  wed* 
ding  were  hastened — why  should  th^ 
not  when  her  aged  filths  and  psstet 
waited  to  bless  them  before  he  died. 
Some  modest  embellishments  were 
added  to  the  parsonage  —  a  little  study 
was  contrived  for  the  coming  inmslei 
with  cheerful  hangings  of  white  mi 
green  —  the  good  bishop  sent  his  ooft* 
gratulations  and  his  blesnng — fare- 
well visits  were  made — spring  bright* 
ened  into  summer — two  of  Ohariotte'^ 
earliest  friends  arrived  —  the  night 
before  the  wedding  had  come.  Just  at 
bed-time  Mr.  Bronte  decided  pot  to  g» 
to  church  in  the  morning.  Here  was  a 
di)emma  —  who  should  give  the  bride 
away  ?  No  gentlemen  were  invited  i» 
assist  but  the  clergyman  and  grooms* 
man.  No  one  in  Ha  worth  it  was  sup* 
posed  knew  of  the  bridal.  Miis 
Wooler,  her  old  teacher,  and  one  of 
the  two  friends,  offered  to  do  it;  the 
Rubric  was  consulted,  it  did  not  for- 
bid, and  so  it  was  arranged. 

They  went  to  church  in  the  cheerM 
morning  hours,  and  as  they  came  out, 
though  they  had  not  willed  it,  many 
friendly  fieu^ee  were  there  to  bless  the 
pale  bride,  looking  like  a  snow-drop 
they  said,  in  her  pure  white  dress  ana 
mantle,  and  an  affectionate  **God 
speed  you  "  followed  her  as  she  weat 
with  her  husband  to  visit  his  reU* 
tives. 

Miss  Bronte's  marriage  was  not 
brilliant,  not  what  many  would  bava 
sought  for  her,  but  it  satisfied  hec 
heart  She  married  an  honorable 
Christian  gentleman,  modest  and  quiai 
in  manners,  grave  and  sincere  in  cnar- 
acter ;  he  offered  her  the  devotion  of 
a  noble  heart,  she  took  it,  and  waa 
content  Beautifully  has  her  faithful 
friend  and  loving  biographer  tinted 
the  soft  picture  of  her  wedded  happi- 
ness: 

^Henceforth  the  sacred  doors  of 
home  are  closed  upon  her  married  life. 
We,  her  loving  friends,  standing  out- 
side, caught  occasional  glimpses  of 
brightness,    and    pleasant,    peacefht 
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AnmuTB  of  Bound,  telling  of  the  glad- 
MM  within ;  and  we  looked  at  each 
4t^r  and  gently  said, '  After  a  hard 
aid  long  struggle,  after  many  cares 
fid  many  bitter  sorrows,  she  is  tast- 
ily happiness  I  *  We  thought  of  the 
iHffat  astringeneies  of  her  character, 
and  how  they  would  turn  to  full  ripe 
fireetness  in  l^at  calm  sunshine  of  do- 
nestic  peace.  We  remembered  her 
trials,  and  were  elad  in  the  idea  that 
God  had  seen  It  to  wipe  away  the 
tears  from  her  eyes.  Those  who  saw 
W  saw  an  outward  change  in  her 
look,  telling  of  inward  things.  And 
we  thought,  and  we  hoped,  and  we 
prophesied  in  our  great  love  and  rev- 
srenoe." 

Pleasantly  sped  life  at  the  parson- 
age now.  Distant  fHends  came  to 
ooBgratulate ;  a  simple  entertainment 
was  given  to  the  villagers  in  acknowl- 
edgement of  their  warm  welcome ;  two 
kmng  children  tended  the  white-haired 
firther  instead  of  one :  and  so  the  cur- 
iam of  winter  were  drawn  about  the 
tittle  household. 

But  the  pleasant  dream  was  almost 
over.  Mrs.  Nicholls  became  ill ;  sev- 
eral exposures  in  the  late  autumn  had« 
C educed  a  severe  and  confirmed  cold, 
t  in  addition  she  was  sufifering  the 
"sacred  primal  sorrow  of  her  sex." 
As  spring  came  she  grew  worse,  and 
tothe  encouraging  assurances  of  friends 
s^  could  bnly  say,  ^  I  dare  say  I  shall 
be  glad  some  time  —  but  I  am  so  ill, 
•0  weary.^  Prom  her  sick  bed  she 
wrote  —  and  it  is  her  last  written  ut- 
terance :  ^  No  kinder,  better  husband 
than  mine,  it  seems  to  me,  there  can 
be  in  the  world.  I  do  not  want  now 
for  the  kindest  companionship  in 
bealth,  and  the  tenderest  nursing  in 
ackness.'' 

Daily  she  grew  fainter  and  weaker, 
till  about  the  last  of  March,  (1855,) 
the  decisive  change  appeared ;  "  a  low 
wandering  delirium  came  on ;  and  in 
it  she  begged  constantly  for  food  and 
aren  for  stimulants;  she  swallowed 
•N^erly  now,  but  it  was  too  late. 
Wakening  for  an  instant  from  this 
ittpor  of  intelligence,  she  saw  her 


husband's  woe-worn  face,  and  caught 
the  sound  of  some  murmured  words 
of  prayer  that  God  would  spare  her. 
*0h !'  she  whispered  forth,  *  I  am  not 
going  to  die,  am  I  ?  He  will  not  sep* 
arate  us  —  we  have  been  so  happy.'  ** 
And  thus  she  died  I 

{7b  he  ^tmehuMJ) 


GONE. 

List  to  the  midnight  lone  I 

The  church  clock  speatheth  with  a  solemn  tone. 

Doth  it  no  more  than  tell  the  time? 

Hark,  ttom  that  belfrj  gray, 

In  each  deep*booming  ohlme  irtiioh,  slow  and 

dear, 
Beats  like  a  measured  knell  upon  my  ear, 
A  stem  voice  seems  to  say, 

Gone!  gone; 
The  hour  is  ^ne  — the  day  Is  gone ; 

Pray. 

The  air  is  husked  again, 

But  the  mute  darlmess  wooes  to  sleep  in  vain* 

0,  soul !  we  have  slept  too  long, 

Yea,  dreamed  the  mom  away. 

In  visions  fitlse  and  feverish  unrest, 

Wasthig  the  work-time  God  hath  given  and 

blest 
Conscienoe  srows  pale  to  see 
How,  like  a  haunting  &ce. 
My  youth  stares  at  me  out  of  gloom  profound, 
WiUi  rayless  eyes  blank  as  the  darkness  round, 
And  wailing  Hps  which  say. 

Gone  I  gone; 
The  mora  is  gone— the  mom  is  gone; 

Pray. 

Wo  for  the  wasted  years, 
Bom  bright  with  smiles,  but  buried  with  sad 
tearsi 

Their  tombs  haye  been  prepared 

By  Time,  that  graveeman  gray. 
Soul,  we  may  weep  to  ooant  eaoh  moamfU 

stone, 
And  read  the  epitaph  engrayed  thereon 

By  that  stem  carrer^s  hand. 

Yet  weep  not  long,  for  Hope, 
Skead&st  and  calm,  beside  eaoh  headstone 

stands, 
Gazing  on  Time,  with  upward  pointing  hands. 

Take  we  this  happy  sign, 

Up  I  let  us  work — and  pray. 

Thou,  in  whose  siffht  the  hoary  angels  fly     ' 
Swift  as  a  summer^  noon,  yet  whose  stem  eye 

Doth  note  each  moment  lost. 
So  let  me  live  that  not  one  hour  misspent, 
May  rise  in  iudgment  on  me,  penitent, 

But,  till  the  sunset.  Lord, 

So  in  Thy  vineyard  toil. 
That  every  hour  a  priceless  gem  may  be 
To  crown  the  blind  brows  of  Eternity. 
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LONG  LIFE  AND  LENGTH  OF 
DAYS. 

BT  EET.   CHARLES  STARR  BAILXT. 

SITUATED  as  we  are  upon  this  stage 
of  life,  every  individual  seems  to 
consider  it  his  best  endeavor  to  se- 
cure for  himself  what  in  his  view, 
amountsito  the  greatest  individual  sat- 
isfaction. No  matter  how  various, 
how  complex  these  views  may  be,  or 
how  much  they  may  stand  in  opposi- 
tion to  each  other,  still  individual 
agencies  and  habits  have  quite  estab- 
lished them,  and  their  influences  upon 
the  moral  and  religious  phases  of  the 
world  have  been  fearful  in  action  and 
result  And  indeed  it  seems  that  no 
matter  how  much  may  be  the  over- 
throw of  life  from  a  disposition  to  fol- 
low repeated  experiments,  yet  every 
successive  year  brings  upon  us  its 
usual  train  of  experimenters,  with  the 
usual  result  of  moral  death  and  degra- 
dation. Every  man  believes  himself 
to  be  right  in  his  opinions  and  views 
of  life,  and,  consequently,  as  there  are 
so  many  individualities,  there  will  be 
corresponding  conformities.  Ever  so 
Jimited  a  view  of  the  vast  arena  of  life 
will  convince  you  of  this. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  quite  an 
excellent  argument  upon  the  question 
of  human  agency  is  to  be  seen  iu  this 
decided  antagonistic  battle  of  life,  full 
as  it  is  of  so  many  parts  and  counter- 
parts. Man,  with  a  great  and  indom- 
itable will  power,  striving  and  exerting 
to  produce  for  hitMelf, not  for  God,  the 
most- satisfactory  ends  and  accomplish- 
ments, collecting  about  him  so  many 
complicated  materials  by  which  to 
work  out  human  plans  and  selfish  sat- 
isfactions. And  no  two  alike  —  so 
various  are  they,  so  indefinite,  so  won- 
derful multiform, —  indeed,  much  like 
the  pictures  produced  by  the  prismatic 
glass  of  the  kaleidoscope,  not  so  beau- 
tiful nor  so  symmetrical  do  I  mean, 
but  diverse  and  infinite  in  variety. 
It  is  an  argument,  at  least,  that  there 
is  something  very  decidedly  independ- 
ent in  this  matter  of  human  charac- 
ter. 


Whether  the  question  of  Necessity 
or  Free-will  be  ever  settled  or  not,  one 
thing  seems  to  be  plain  enough,  that 
there  is  about  man,  his  life,  and  man- 
ner of  living  much  that  seems  to  rest 
upon  individual  responsibilities.  And 
we  talk  of  these  responsibilities  as  if 
man  were  a  being  with  individual  im- 
pulses and  agencies,  and  we  presume 
he  has  these,  when  we  enact  laws 
for  his  advocacy  and  obedience.  And 
how  much  of  a  trial  is  it,  this  ad70- 
cacy  and  obedience  ?  Not  only  God*8 
Law,  but  all  these  human  codes  and 
regulations  for  social  order  and  har- 
mony, how  much  of  a  task  is  it  for 
man  to  obey  !  Christ  calls  from  the 
Mount,  and  judges  from  senate  benches, 
and  we  all  declare  how  beautiful  life 
would  be,  if  Christ  were  heard,  if  the 
law  were  obeyed.  How  much  does  it 
stand  to  reason  that  were  it  not  for 
this  will  to  be  contrary  and  selfish, 
man  could  at  once  be  brought  into  a 
divine  recognition  of  the  law.  Indeed, 
how  easy  a  matter,  if  men  were  influ- 
enced by  a  Divine  principle,  to  mould 
himself  divinely,  tor  his  very  spirit 
would  be  a  divine  and  acceptable 
spirit,  and  man  in  all  his  thougfatSi 
habits,  and  actions,  a  creature  of  holy 
obedience  and  love. 

But  look  at  life  as  it  is.  We  be- 
hold the  picture  I  They  are  good 
sometimes,  and  sometimes  bad.  Some- 
times it  is  the  picture  of  temperance 
and  sobriety,  and  then  again  that  of 
drunkenness  and  moral  death,  re- 
ligion and  irreligion,  crime  and  virtue, 
sin  and  misery.  Well,  all  these  pic- 
tures or  phases  stand  out  as  so  many 
strong  facts  upon  the  platform  of  life. 
And  as  we  look  at  them,  reason  upon 
them,  turn  them  over  again  and  again 
as  it  were  to  find  out  the  secret  sprinff, 
there  is  a  philosophy  that  never  fails 
to  dictate  that  tnis  very  spring  and 
motive  of  life  lies  in  the  fact  of  an  in- 
dividual  responsibility.  So,  when  we 
call  man  a  responsible  being,  we  mean 
simply  that  he  is  the  doer,  and  the 
actor,  and  the  thinker.  We  presume 
he  acts  for  himself,  and  thinks  for  him- 
self, and  when  he  ceases  to  do  this,  we 
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do  not  recognize  him  as  valid,  and  un- 
der the  recognition  of  Christian  law. 
Thus  the  law  of  Christ  takes  man  when 
he  is  responsible,  and  not  when  he  is 
irresponsible.  But  I  did  not  intend 
to  give  you  a  dissertation  on  Free 
Agency. 

Every  man  believes  himself  to  be 
,  right.     Indeed,  it  is  considered  a  mat- 
ter of  extreme  presumption  to  dictate 
to  some  men  how  they   should   live. 
There  is  nothing  so  delightful,  we  say, 
as  to  make  our  own  land-marks,  sur- 
vey our  own  ground,  and  drive  our  own 
stakes.     Each  man  for  himself  I    Thus 
vith  this  spirit  of  independence  —  for 
it  is  called  independence  sometimes  to 
be  free  from  all  kinds  of  restraint  — 
man  rushes  into  the  greatest  excesses 
of  crime,  plunges  with  a  heedless  dis- 
position into  the  very  jaws  of  misery, 
tramples  underfoot  law,  reason,  and 
plain  common  sense,  and  ends  his  ca- 
reer as  a  reeling  sot,  a  murderer  with 
the  roe  about  his   neck,  or  the  con- 
vict surrounded  by  gloomy  associations 
and  damp  walls  for  life. 

My  object  in  this  brief  article  will 
be,  to  show  you  how  these  aims  of  life, 
so  many  times  destructive,  instead  of 
being  satisfactory  to  a  real  enjoyment, 
might  be  turned  by  a  due  attention 
and  obedience,  in  an  unfEiiling  virtuous 
direction.  Human  pleasures  are  mostly 
human  follies ;  and  that  which  we  are 
sometimes  pleased  to  call  a  satisfac- 
tion, is  but  a  trifling  prelude  to  a  dead 
march  in  the  night  of  disappointment. 
The  young  man,  for  instance,  at  man- 
hood's threshold  looks  out  upon  the 
future  with  a  delightful,  exuberant 
fancy,  and  the  colors  are  all  beautiful, 
and  the  outline  perfect,  and  in  the 
foreground  of  his  young  life  are  many 
hopes  and  promises  inviting  him  with  a 
&ir  speech*  to  walk  forth  and  try  the 
wheel  of  Fortune.  Thousands  have 
stood  where  he  now  stands,  and  have 
looked  into  the  same  bright  and  hope- 
ful future.  Rum  glares  out  from  many 
a  scene  of  want  and  destitution  — 
warnings  echo  from  a  thousand  doors 
of  squalid  misery.  He  sees  the  brain 
whirl,  and  the  man  toss  from  life  to 


death.  Thousands  are  taking  their 
fearful  plunge  into  the  whirlpool  of 
shame  and  prostitution.  No  matter 
for  this:  he  is  a  responsible  man. 
Let  others  fight  and  battie  down  in 
the  strongholds  of  sin,  he  will  be  man 
enough  not  to  give  way  to  the  tempt- 
ing hand  held  out  to  drag  him  in  and 
down.  , 

From  the  fearful  picture  of  ruin  and 
waste  he  turns,  and  there  are  the  quiet 
walks  of  life,  and  there  are  content- 
ment and  religion  giving  out  their  de- 
lightful awards.  "I^his  quiet  walk  and 
easy  contentment  of  a  religious  life 
does  not  glitter  with  a  romantic  color- 
ing, nor  will  you  find  among  the  wor- 
shipers that  go  daily  to  drink  of  the 
pure  waters  of  Life  such  as  attend  the 
altar  of  Fashion,  and  dance  to  the  be- 
witching strains  in  the  seraglio  of  lust 
and  pride.  He  thinks  therefore  that 
the  religious  life  is  a  dull  affair,  and  if 
the  other  side  of  the  picture  presents 
so  many  mistakes,  it  is  rather  the  ex- 
cess, and  not  the  principle  that  is 
wrong. 

You  will  find  him  to  be  a  strong  de- 
bater on  the  question  of  individuality. 
He  is  strong  enough  to  resist  all  tempt- 
ation, and  will  be  quite  enthusiastic  on 
the  subject  of  knowing  how  to  drive 
his  own  conduct  to  suit  himself  Re- 
ligious forms  and  precepts  will  meet 
with  but  little  favor  at  his  hands,  as  he 
sees  in  them  a  kind  of  impracticable 
restraint,  which  meddles  with  the 
spirit  of  independence.  Hence  relig- 
ious people  are  said  to  be  a  servile 
people,  and  the  duties  of  religion  a 
great  bore. 

While  he  stands  at  this  very  thresh- 
old of  life,  he  will  talk  of  his  father  as 
the  "o^  fTtan,"  and  wonder  how  he 
could  ever  live  to  be  as  old  as  he  was, 
and  still  be  in  such  a  close  association 
with  the  church.  But  the  times  are 
progressive,  and  the  young  man  &st 
The  philosophy  of  the  present  has  oat- 
grown  the  Bible  of  the  past,  and  hence 
all  those  are  philosophers  who  give 
^*go  by"  to  religion,  and  those  are 
"fogy"  who  will  not  recognize  the 
claims  of  the  new  philosophic  as  valid 
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and  practical.  8tyi  he  admits  that 
tke  ^  old  man  **  has  a  wmiderfal  run 
of  '^  good  luck,"  but  it  is  idle  to  pre- 
sume that  his  success  in  life  can  be 
owing  to  his  connection  with  a  church, 
and  a  due  attention  to  the  practical 
duties  of  religion.  The  hoi  is,  h$ 
rather  likes  the  other  side  /  There  is 
a  romance  about  it,  and  there  is  an 
unmistakable  delight,  wluch  noyelists 
call  a  charming  delirium.  And  when 
he  has  entered  we  lists,  and  commenced 
his  hand-to-hand  fight  for  the  success, 
he  finds  indeed  what  he  really  ex- 
pected, that  the  joy  is  supreme.  There 
is  a  gaj  intoxication  about  it,  and  his 
senses  become  charmed  at  once.  If 
the  fight  would  end  in  a  day,  and  he 
yanquifthed  in  a  day,  it  would  only 
tal;e  a  day  to  prove  the  Bible  to  b^ 
right;  but  such  is  the  alluring,  the 
intoxicating  and  gradual  growth  of 
the  disease,  that  sometimes  years  of  a 
daasling  and  bewitching  idolatry  pass 
away  before  the  real  fistct  of  the  draad- 
ful  progress  appears  in  all  its  hideous- 
ness.  But  he  will  take  a  firm  grasp, 
and  nothing  can  upset  him.  He  will 
not  fall  —  no,  not  he !  Still  he  ad- 
mits that  he  has  gained  a  very  little 
in  force  of  habit  He  does  not  deny, 
after  the  passage  of  a  single  year, 
his  dream  increases,  nor  does  he  won- 
der at  it  It  is  rather  necessary  it 
should.  What  once  was  sufficient  to 
intoxicate  and  make  the  day  pass 
mway  with  a  brilliant  round,  does  not 
seem  sufficient  now,  and  there  are  ad- 
ditionals  made;  timely  auxiliaries 
thrown  in  to  keep  up  the  tide  of 
pleasure. 

LsNOTH  OF  Days!  let  us  number 
them.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
is  a  genteel  young  man,  and  a  fashion- 
able drinker,  and  they  put  him  down 
at  the  side  of  Fancy.  He  has  the  in- 
dependence to  let  good  liquor  know 
its  place,  and  he  scorns  a  man  who 
hangs  by  the  lamp-post  in  broad  day- 
light Five  years  more  and  he  hangs 
ceeasionally  at  the  same  place,  and  he 
seems  to  have  lost  his  control  over 
ffood  liquor.  The  fact  is,  good  liquor 
has  got  him  now  snug,  safe,  and  no 


mistake.  How  he  talks  now  of  ind^ 
pendence,  and  believes  that  just  as 
much  as  ever  he  is  the  freest  man  in 
the  whole  republic ! 

We  will  put  him  five  more  years 
on,  and  he  is  now  thirty-five.  His  dis- 
sertation on  independence  has  ended. 
He  has  given  up  ffood  liquor,  and 
gone  down  to  the  wree-cent  whisky 
shop.  They  call  him  a  loafer  —  and 
so  he  is.  And  somewhere  there  it 
another  younff  man  looking  at  him, 
standing  on  Uie  threshold  S[  another 
young  life,  and  would  y6u  believe  it, 
really  avowing  that  he  can  step  put 
into  life,  turn  the  same  wheel,  and 
avoid  such  a  downfall.  He  tries  it, 
and  away  he  goes  jnst  like  him. 
And  so  they  go,  one  after  another,  as 
I  remarked  before,  into  the  very  whiri- 
pool  of  destruction. 

I  saw  a  case  a  few  months  ago  at 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  A  young 
man  gifted  and  clever  hearted,  had  pa- 
rents that  were  a  blessing  to  him,  and 
affectionate  sisters  who  hung  about  the 
darkness  of  his  path  like  stars  on  mid- 
night skies.  But  the  star  of  affection 
had  no  brightness  for  him.  He  bad 
taken  a  throw,  and  the  throw  was  a 
biff  one.  With  a  maddening  cry,  and 
a  Dold  rush  he  had  made  the  trial. 
Constitution  naturally  weak,  and  pos- 
sessed of  an  ardent  temperament,  the 
habits  of  sin  were  easily  formed,  and 
their  work  upon  the  physical  man 
rapid  and  dreadful.  Reason  was 
hurled  from  its  throne,  the  brain  be- 
came a  bloated  mass,  the  body  a 
loathsome  sight,  and  there,  upon  a 
dreadful  dying  bed,  in  the  wildness  of 
despair  and  misery,  was  about  to  end 
his  life.  Length  of  days  !  how  long — 
indeed,  how  short !  I  think  one  of  the 
most  appalling  sights  in  this  life,  is  to 
see  a  man  shattering  his  constitution 
by  being  a  slave  to  vice.  It  is  sorrow- 
ful to  reflect  that  there  are  thousands 
doing  this  every  day. 

The  only  way  to  experience  long  life 
and  length  of  dars  is  to  live  as  God 
ordained  we  should.  There  is  bnt  one 
way  to  live.  There  can  not  be  two 
ways,  or  a  dozen  ways,  but  simply  one 
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way.  While  there  are  a  thoasaad 
Biodes  by  which  a  man  may  be  hurled 
from  happiness  to  misery^  (here  is  but 
one  way  to  obtain  real  satisbcdon  and 
eajoyment  in  life.  The  religion  in  this 
matter  is  very  old,  and  we  shall  never 
want  any  other  principle  than  that  al- 
ready laid  down  by  Jesus,  for  the  con- 
duct of  life.  Begin  right.  The  first 
step  generally  determines  the  charao* 
tor  of  the  journey  we  take.  Look  out 
for  the  first  step.  Plant  your  foot 
down  in  the  right  place^  and  at  the 
right  time,  and  every  step  you  take 
let  it  be  onward  and  upward.  Noth- 
ing easier  to  win  if  you  go  prepared. 

I  have  already  written  more  than  I 
intended  when  I  set  out.  But  I  have 
laid  enough  I  trust  to  convince  young 
men  who  read  these  lines,  that  upon 
entering  life  they  should  be  careful  as 
to  their  first  associations.  You  will 
find  plenty  of  ^gay  fellows''  ready  at 

I  any  time  to  lead  you  down  the  steps 
to  shame.  They  are  going  down,  and 
they  must  have  association.  Resist  all 
temptations.  Place  your  hand  upon 
your  heart,  and  declare  your  purpose 

I  to  be  for  "2on^  lifecmdlmgihofdayBj^ 
Avoid  the  intoxicating  bowl  as  you 
would  the  open  moath  of  a  crocodile. 
If  you  have  a  &ther,  listen  to  his  ad- 
monitions, and  respect  the  gray  hairs 
of  your  kind  mother.  Help  to  make 
flowers  of  love  ^ow  u0  at  the  door  of 
?oar  home,  ami  on  uie  familv  altar 
help  to  raise  an  offering  of  praise  and 
prayer  to  God. 


If  you  love  others,  they  will  love 
yon.  If  you  speak  kindly  to  them, 
they  will  speak  kindly  to  you.  Love 
18  repaid  with  love,  and  hatred  with 
hatred.  Would  you  hear  a  sweet  and 
pleasant  echo,  speak  pleasantly  yourselfl 

"  Do  h't  teU  me  of  to-morrow, 
CUve  me  the  men  whoU  say, 
That  when  a  good  deed  *8  to  be  done, 
Let  'b  do  liie  deed  to-day !     § 
We  may  oommand  tlie  preeenft, 
If  we  aot  and  ne^er  wait ; 
Bat  vepentaDoe  is  the  phantom 
Of  the  past  that  comes  too  late! " 


**WELDEN  AND  L** 

BV  MAST  J.  esOSMMT. 

Iff  gladosM  we  joiumeyed  together, 
And  none  were  so  happy  as  we ; 

Bright  blossoms  were  nodding  in  beauty, 
And  soft  winds  swept  over  the  lea. 

One  time  to  our  hearts  came  a  sorrow, 
Which  thom«like  brought   anguish  and 
pun; 

But  each  wiped  the  brow  of  the  other, 
And  wliispered  of  ooaifort  again. 

Trueilove  was  the  magic  that  lightened 
The  burdens  each  pilgrim  must  bear; 

That  sweetened  the  dregs  of  the  life-cup. 
And  dlrered  the  clouds  of  dull  care. 

But  OBce  when  the  ^orfes  of  sunset 
Their  beams  on  our  pathwi^s  had  thrown^ 

"  Oh,  libbie  t  **  he  said,  "  I  must  leave  you 
To  finish  life's  Journey  alone.** 

Then  thi<^  closed  the  shadows  around  ne. 
And  naught  oould  a  ray  of  hope  brings 

Till  I  saw  'mid  the  darkness  of  earth-land 
The  (^eam  of  a  heavenly  wing. 

And  now,  as  I  look  o'er  the  river 
Tflat  borders  the  bright,  promis'd  land, 

I  &ncy  there  waiteth  to  guide  me 
A  spotless,  an  unerring  hand. 


TREASURED  SORROWS. 

BT    MBS.  C.  H.   OILDBBSLBIVI. 

How  the  outward  mocks  the  hidden, 
With  its  gairish  fleams  of  Joy ! 

How  the  cold,  dead  past  unbidden, 
Comes  to  mingle  its  alloy  I 

How  the  tear-drt>ps  though  we  hide  them, 
Bum  their  Airrows  on  our  brow !  — 

Leave  their  stains  with  smiles  beside  them 
On  the  ihen^  and  on  the  \ 


(Gropingly  about  the  treasure 

That  we  buried  long  ago. 
Seek  we  still  to  fill  lifers  measure 

With  the  dregs  of  hidden  woe. 

Leave  the  ashes  of  the  olden. 
Oh  ye  mockers  of  life's  bliss  t 

Chither  up  the  Jewels  golden. 
Or  ye'U  weep  when  these  ye  miss. 

Grasp  them  ere  they  pass  forever  f 
Onsp  them  though  they  turn  to  dust  t 

Better  love  and  be  forgotten, 
Th«i  to  n«$f€r  love,  or  trust 

BuvffA&o,  July  1, 1857. 
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THE  PURITY  OF  THE  PRESS. 

BT  MBS.   BMICA  WILLIBD. 

THROUGH  this  Journal,  which  is 
especially  intended  for  mothers,  let 
me  address  jou  on  the  subject  of  the 
ordinary  newspaper  press  of  the  day. 
And  if  some  of  you  who  read  are  the 
wives  of  editors,  and  the  mothers  of 
their  children,  so  much  the  better. 

Editors  are  a  class  of  our  citizens 
who  exercise  an  important  function 
for  good  or  evil ;  and  if  in  any  respect 
it  is  for  evil,  we  believe  that  in  far 
the  greater  number  of  cases  it  is  done 
through  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness. 
But  as  mothers,  we  can  not  allow  our 
young  sons  and  daughters  to  become 
by  their  means  demoralized,  without 
an  effort  to  prevent  it.  Nor  do  we 
want  our  own  feelings  outraged  by 
having  printed  sheets  brought  to  our 
homes  and  lying  upon  our  tables,  which 
no  modest  woman  can  read  without  a 
blush. 

There  is  at  this  time  too  much  W  a 
disposition  among  some  of  our  editors, 
by  minute  details  of  immoral  actions 
of  different  kinds,  to  pander  to  a  de- 
praved taste;  thus  educating  the 
young  in  the  school  of  crime.  Per- 
haps all  do  not  understand  how  such 
consequences  will  follow.  We  will  ex- 
plain, by  referring  to  one  of  the  most 
important  principles  of  education. 

Many  mothers  of  our  country  are 
now  educated  women,  and  understand 
what  the  most  profound  philosophers 
have  taught  concerning  the  human 
mind.  All  these  have  treated  of  the 
desire  of  imitation  as  one  of  the  most 
e£Scient  principles  of  human  nature, 
and  remarked  that  it  is  particularly 
active  in  the  minds  of  the  young. 
When  a  child — and  it  is  the  same  in 
degree  with  older  persons — gets  a 
distinct  idea  of  the  exact  manner  in 
which  an  action  is  performed,  then 
there  arises  in  his  mind  a  desire  to 
perform  it.  The  final  cause  of  this 
principle,  which  thus  operates  on  the 
minds  of  the  young,  is  that  the  com- 
ing generation  may  imitate  the  im- 
provements of  the  past.    But  the  prin- 


ciple works  instinctively,  and  under  its 
operation  the  child  will  readily  imitate 
evil  actions  as  ffood  ones, 

I  saw  a  child  of  ten  months  old, 
who  had  been  watching  his  father 
through  the  process  of  shaving,  and 
had  contrived  to  get  hold  of  the  razor, 
lifting  his  little  band  to  apply  its  edge 
to  his  own  throat  My  mother,  who 
was  a  farmer's  wife,  would  never  suffer 
her  little  boys  to  witness  the  slaughter- 
ing of  animals,  for  she  had  known  a 
case  ^here  some  lads  had  undertaken 
to  imitate  butchering,  and  one  dear 
little  fellow  lay  down  to  be  the  lamb, 
and  fell  a  victim  to  the  fatal  exactness 
with  which  his  older  brother  plajed 
the  butcher. 

But  this  principle  goes  farther  than 
the  imitation  of  actions  seen.  When 
distinct  conceptions  are  formed  in  the 
mind,  either  by  pictures  or  by  descrip- 
tions, the  same  instinctive  desire  of  im- 
itation arises.  Hence  the  demoralizing 
tendency  of  the  minute  descriptions 
of  crime  contained  in  so  many  of  oar 
newspapers.  When  people  not  too 
good  to  relish  such  things,  are  reading 
exactly  how  murder  is  committed,  how 
the  victim  is  disposed  of,  they  are  learn- 
ing what  to  do  if  their  convenience 
requires  similar  deeds.  The  good 
mother  has  for  children  an  instinctive 
dread  of  their  reading  these  descrip- 
tions, whether  in  newspapers  or  books, 
even  as  she  has  of  their  conapanionship 
with  persons  who  perform,  or  are  bad 
enough  to  perform  the  wicked  deeds. 
We  are  told  that  mothers  in  a  neigh- 
boring city  rose  at  dawn,  during  a 
late  trial  there,  to  get  the  newspapers 
and  destroy  them,  before  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  their  children. 

How  long  will  it  be  before  fathers 
will  refuse  to  allow  such  papers  to 
visit  their  homes  ?  — Mothers'  Journal, 


Nothing  can  be  very  ill  with  us 
when  all  is  well  within ;  we  are  not 
hurt  till  our  souls  are  hurt  If  the  soul 
itself  be  out  of  tune,  outward  things 
will  do  us  no  more  good  than  a  wx 
shoe  to  a  gouty  foot. 


QLIAKINGS. 
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GLEANINGS. 

QATHSftID  BT  MB8.  N.  K.  PHILLIPS. 
mmoQ  X  rmw  or  nm  most  rKAQtjjrr  or  tbb  iPKni 

ISLAVDe  PAI8SD  UT  TU  8SA  OF  KEXDJSQ. 

THE  following  little  poem,  by  Mrs.  H. 
L.  BosTwicK,  is  exquisite.  It  is,  as 
Willis  says,  "  ooe  of  those  poems  that 
one  can  not  see  to  read  through : " 

THB   LITTLE   COFFIN. 

*T  was  a  tiny  rosewood  thing, 
Ebon  bound,  and  gUUering 
With  its  stars  of  silyer  white, 
Silver  tablet,  blanic,  and  bright, 
Downy  pillowed,  satin  lined, 
That  I,  loitering,  chanced  to  find 
liid  the  dost,  and  scent,  and  gloom 
Of  the  undertaker's  room. 
Waiting  empty —  ah  I  for  whom  ? 

Ah !  what  loTe-watched  cradle-bed 
Keeps  to-night  the  nestling  head ; 
Or,  on  what  soft,  pillowy  breast 
Is  the  cherub  form  at  rest. 
That  ere  long,  with  darkened  eye 
Sleeping  to  no  lullaby, 
Whitely  robed,  and  still,  and  cold, 
Palft  flowers  slipping  from  its  hold. 
Shall  this  dainty  couch  enfold? 

Ah!  what  bitter  tears  shall  stain 
All  this  Satin  sheet  like  rain. 
And  what  towering  hopes  be  hid 
*Neath  this  thiy  coffin  lid, 
Scarcely  large  enough  to  bear 
Little  words,  that  must  be  there, 
Little  words,  cut  deep  and  tme. 
Bleeding  mothers*  hearts  anew  — 
Sweet,  pet  name,  and  *'  Aein  Two." 

Oh !  can  sorrow's  hovering  plumes 
Round  our  pathway  cast  a  gloom 
Chill  and  darksome,  as  the  shade 
By  an  mfant's  coffin  made ! 
From  our  arms  an  angel  flies. 
And  our  startled,  dazzled  eyes 
Weepiog  round  its  vacant  place, 
Can  not  rise  its  path  to  trace. 
Can  not  see  the  angel's  face  I 


HiRB  18  a  savory  bit  of  philosophy. 
Flavor  your  breakfast  with  it,  dear 
reader  —  you  will  be  the  happier : 

"When  any  thing  wicked  is  re- 
ported to  me,  I  am  in  th^  habit  of 
siying  to  my  wife  and  Tidy,  *  Do  n't 
believe  it ;  do  n't  believe  a  word  of  it ; 
wait  until  some  professor  has  proved. 


first,  that  it  is  possible,  next,  that  it  is 
probable,  and  lastly,  that  it  is  true.' 
And  as  to  ourselves,  let  us  believe  that 
we  have  many  right  good  friends  whom 
wd  have  never  seen  or  heard  of,  and 
that  here  and  there  about  the  world, 
many  and  many  a  good  word  is  being 
said  about  us,  that  we  never  hear! 
In  this  pleasant  faith,  sir,  we  live  day 
by  day."       Up  CouNTRr  Letters. 


But  the  suns  will  shine,  and  the  rains  vnll 
fall 
On  the  loftiest,  and  lowliest  spot, 
And  there 's  mourning  and  merriment  mingled 
for  all, 
That  inherit  the  human  lot 
So  we  *11  laugh  and  we  11  cry,  we  11  sing  and 
we  'U  rieh. 
And  life  willhu^re  wintry  weather ; 
But  we  '11  ^oiM,  and  hope  on,  since  jfou,  lofte^ 

Are  husband  and  wife  together. 

GiRiXo  Massit. 


THE   LITTLE   HINDERING   THING. 

•         •••••• 

Thy  mother  by  the  fireside  sits, 

And  listens  for  thy  call ; 
And  slowly,  slowly  as  she  knits. 

Her  quiet  tears  down  fidl : 
Her  little  hinderina  thing  is  gone,— 
And  undisturbed  she  may  work  on ! 

Amon. 


Whenever  we  shed  tears,  we  take 
pity  on  ourselves ;  and  we  feel,  if  we 
do  not  consciously  say  so,  that  we  de- 
serve to  have  the  pity  taken. 

Leigh  Hunt. 


It  is  time,  high  time,  my  old  friend, 
to  be  ready  for  the  long  journey. 
Time  for  us  to  do  something  more, 
than  to  loiter  about  the  world,  eating, 
and  drinking,  and  sleeping,  and  being 
in  some  weak  fashion,  respectably  de- 
cent, and  passably  amiable,  and  not 
outrageously  vile.  For,  wherever  we 
go,  into  whatever  place  of  abode, 
when  we  leave  these  ashes,  and  take 
on  the  higher  life,  shall  we  not  carry 
with  us  this  winged  and  fiery  spirit, 
which,  if  we  curb  it  not  now,  and 
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oliasteii  it  not  now,  and  master  it  not 
now,  will  then  matter  as !  ^ 

Up  Gouhtot  Lsttas. 


So  goes  away,  with  the  ricbnesa  and 
ffllentness  of  blessing,  our  Up  Countiy 
Sanday;  and  then  comes  twilight  — 
of  all  its  hoars,  the  most  serene  and 
holy  —  and  the  dar  has  gone.  Up 
into  heaven,  with  the  thousands  that 
have  gone  before,  it  has  ascended  and 
there  sits  in  glory!  Beautiful  dayl 
thou  hast  gone  home  to  Crod :  to  God 
and  the  angels,  and  the  mighty  hosts 
gathered  in  that  blessed  lanid.  Gone 
up  to  sit  in  glory  forever!  Beauti 
All  day,  fiarewell  I  Ibid. 


Mr  own,  mj  own,  oh,  who  shtU  dare 
Thus  to 'defy  pain,  woe,  and  strife, 

When  chance,  and  change  are  ererywhere, 
And  death  walks  hand  in  hand  with  life  ? 
Anon. 


HESPER'8  NIGHT  REVERIES. 

r'  is  true  that  ^  consistency  is  a  pre- 
cious jewel,"  and  the  "  Homb  "  is 
accumulating  new  excellencies  in  my 
eyes  every  month,  from  the  beautiful 
consistencies  of  its  columns. 

It  has  not  on  one  of  its  first  leaves 
a  splendidly  oolored  fsishion  plate, 
which  we  are  assured  adds  much  to  its 
worth,  while  one  or  two  columns  are 
taken  up  in  describing  the  adorning 
of  each  figure,  the  color  and  quality 
of  the  dress,  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
trimming  used,  the  precise  shade  of  the 
gloves  and  gaiters,  the  exquisite  ban- 
deaux of  the  hair,  the  *^  love  of  a  bon- 
net," with  its  ribbons,  flowers  and  trail- 
ing frills,  and,  in  short,  the  magnifi- 
oence  of  the  dress  throughout — while 
another  part  of  the  same  number  is 
devoted  to  chiding  our  sex  for  their 
extravagance  in  dress,  bewailing  the 
frot  that  marriages  have  been  on  the 
decrease  for  the  past  ten  years,  all  be- 
oante  oar  women  devote  so  much  time 
and  iBoney  to  dress,  that  the  men  can 


not  support  them,  tod  are  obliged  to 
live  in  lonely  bachelorhood. 

It  does  not  in  one  place  denounce 
woman  fbr  living  in  inoolent  ease,  tad 
shutting  herself  up  from  the  fresh  air, 
like  a  hot-house  plant,  that  she  may  m- 
pear  like  a  piece  of  delicate  wax- wort, 
a  pretty  piece  of  breathing  flesh  for  msa 
to  look  upon  and  exdaim,  ^  Cbanniag 
creature  1  Beautiful !  1 "  while  in  an- 
other it  descants  upon  the  enviable  at* 
tributes  of  the  heroitte  of  some  tale, 
whose  sole  excellencies  seem  to  coasist 
in  the  possession  of  these  yery  qualities. 

It  does  not  decry  coffee  and  tea  ss  in- 
jurious to  parent  and  child,  and  then 
turn  and  reooromend  a  newly  invented 
vessel  for  making  the  fragrant  drinks, 
and  tell  us  they  can  be  made  too  at 
the  table  where  the  husband  can  watch 
his  wife  while  she  prepaffea  it  with  her 
delicate  hands. 

O,  fie !  I  would  like  to  know  how 
we  who  take  hold  of  housekeeping  ss 
a  reality  can  always  have  delicate 
hands.  The  potatoes  and  apples  will 
stain  our  fingers,  liie  dish-water  and 
suds  will  affect  the  outer  cuticle,  so  that 
they  will  look  rough  at  times;  and 
though  I  do  admire  to  see  a  d^cate 
hand  on  a  woman,  the  hundreds  of  us 
who  make  home  tiie  centre  of  onr 
cares  and  hopes  and  labors,  must  wear 
hands  that  ^ow  they  are  made  of 
flesh  and  blood,  that  are  exposed  to 
changes ;  and  I  am  glad  our  Editren 
is  consistent,  and  does  not  invest  the 
women  she  would  have  us  copy,  with 
alabaster^brows,  and  ^Iph-like  forms 
and  complexions,  where  the  lily  and 
the  rose  are  most  delicately  combmed. 
If  we  make  life  a  reality,  labor  ear- 
nestly with  the  hands,  the  mind  and 
the  heart,  I  believe  she  would  think, 

<*  What  though  the  tan  with  avdent  firown 
Hm  alightly  tinged  our  cheeks  with  brown. " 

I  know  she  is  one  who  has  tried 
the  stem  realities  of  home,  and  knows 
how,  while  she  does  not  neglect  its  dn* 
ties,  to  think  hr  t^oee  around  her  out- 
side its  preeinots,  or  she  could  not  thw 
say  to  us  just  what  we  need.  I  have 
long  wished  some  one  would  write  for 
us  who  lire  in  log-oabios,  walk  on  bare 
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floors,  aod  sit  on  wooden  or  splint  bot- 
tom chiiirs,  and  write  too  as  though 
tbey  believed  ns  invested  with  the 
ssme  tastes,  capabilities,  and  accom- 
plishments even  as  those  who  dwell  in 
brick  or  stone  edifices,  move  gracefnll j 
on  BrusselFs  carpets,  and  recline  on 
lo&s,  and  Mrs.  Arkt  knows  how  to  do 
it  I  truly  hope  she  will  not  be  so  re- 
tiring as  to  withhold  this  Reverie  of 
mine  from  her  readers,  for  I  believe 
many  a  heart  will  respond  to  the  sen- 
timent that  she  is  consistent,  and 
knows  how  to  prepare  mental  aliment 
for  the  dwellers  in  our  country  homes 
as  well  as  for  those  in  cities. 


A  WORD  TO  MOTHERS. 

LET  us  hope  that  mothers  are  bedn- 
ninfir  to  realize  more  clearly  than 
ertr  before  the  power  they  hold  over 
the  destinies  and  character  of  their 
children.  Let  us  hope  that  women 
ire  awakening  to  the  truth  that  to 
them  is  intrusted  the  greatest  of  God's 
works  on  earth ;  that  the  gifts  of  na- 
ture are  their  gifts,  and  cx>me  through 
theirobedience,or  are  withheld  through 
their  disobedience ;  that  not  only  it 
is  right  training  of  the  child  in  the 
nursery,  but  ri^ht  training  of  them- 
selves  before  uat  commences;  that 
fbarfbl  suffering  is  often  caused  to 
mother  and  child  for  years,  perhaps 
for  the  whole  of  life,  by  wrong  condi- 
tions at  this  important  period,  by 
weakness,  fretfulness,  selfishness,  in- 
dnigence  of  the  lower  appetites,  by 
lack  of  self-restraint  and  nobleness. 
Ob !  if  women  could  see  and  know 
what  fearfiil  power  is  intrusted  to 
them,  and  what  noble  results,  what 
heavenly  joy  and  satisfaction  would 
flow  from  its  faithful  use,  then  what 
different  mothers  and  children  we 
should  see  1  What  different  men  and 
women  would  soon  fill  the  world  1 


SasNOB  —  a  thing  that  is  often  dif- 
ficult to  keep,  in  exact  proportion  as 
it  is  dangwoos  not  to  keep  it 
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BT  MBS.   0.   H.   OILDKBSLUCYX. 

{Conclvded,) 

«<  Fftithftin  J  ehaU  she  render  to  the  dead  the  whole 
dnty  of  a  second  mother,  forgetting  never  that  an- 
ffelfl*  eyen  eee,  and  an  angel's  noompense  ahidl  be 
hers  here.'* 

MR.  Winthrop  had  told  Mrs.  Dillon, 
his  first  mother-in-law,  of  his  in- 
tended marriage,  and  received  the 
brief  reply : 

"  I  expected  it ;  men  forget  so  ea* 
sily  the  old  love  when  they  can  get  a 
new  wife.  In  this  case  'tis  no  new 
hve,  in  my  opinion.'' 

This  was  a  bitter  retort  upon  her 
listener,  but  his  benevolent  heart  called 
up  the  natural  suffering  of  a  mother  at 
the  idea  of  putting  another  in  her 
daughter's  stead,  and  he  was  silent 

Mrs.  Dillon  muttered  to  herself  as 
he  left  the  room,  "  He  dare  not  deny 
it,  he  is  like  all  men  now;  but  I'll 
give  her  to  understand  that  I  appreci- 
ate her  friendship  for  my  poor  child. 
Friendship  for  her,  to  be  sure !  " 

Mr.  Winthrop  called  his  children 
into  the  little  library,  and  taking  Her- 
bert on  his  knee,  and  an  arm  about  the 
other  two,  told  them  of  their  first  dear 
mother  who  had  been  taken  from 
them,  and  that  he  had  decided  to  give 
them  another  who  would  try  to  care 
for  them,  and  love  them  as  the  first 
one  had  done. 

Puss  cast  aside  his  arm,  and  stood 
like  a  miniature  queen  of  tragedy, 
fiashing  out  her  indignation  from  her 
eyes  until  her  lips  quivered  so  that  she 
could  not  speak  Tears  gathered  in 
her  father's  eyes,  but  none  came  to 
hers,  not  one.  She  looked  at  him  as 
if  he  were  a  monster  for  a  moment, 
and  then  as  her  voice  came  back  to 
her  she  turned  her  gaze  upon  her  bro- 
ther in  haughty  wonderment,  and 
called  upon  him  to  consider  the  dis- 
tress their  father  was  about  to  bring 
upon  them.  The  boy  felt  that  he  was 
hardly  up  to  the  position  he  had  taken 
about  a  new  mother,  and  slid  out  from 
his  father's  encircling  arm,  and  stood 
half  afraid  by  his  sister's  side. 

^  Baby  stay  with  pap%"  was  all  the 
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comfort  the  little  piping  voice  could 

S've  to  tbe  sad  face  bent  above  biro,  and 
8  quivering  lip  and  cboked  utterance 
sbowed  tbat  be  syropatbized,  tbougb 
he  could  not  comprebend  tbe  sorrow 
that  almost  convulsed  the  father's 
heart. 

Tbe  little  ones  bad  lost  their  gentle- 
ness of  temper,  theilr  love  and  confix 
dence  in  him ;  and  tbougb  he  was  not 
hopeless  of  their  reformation,  bis  gen- 
erosity would  not  permit  him  to  bring 
Mary  Elton  to  sbare  tbe  greater  ban 
of  his  misery  at  home.  He  knew  the 
disagreeable  construction  tbe  world 
always  puts  upon  the  conduct  a  man 
manifests  toward  tbe  relatives  of  the 
first  wife,  and  dreaded  to  take  steps  to 
remove  Mrs.  Dillon  from  tbe  children. 
He  wisely  resolved  to  leave  all  to  tbe 
womanly  judgment  of  tbe  one  in 
whom  lay  his  hope  for  bis  own  and 
his  childrens'  happiness. 

He  kissed  Herbert  and  put  him 
down,  and  held  out  his  hands  to  tbe 
other  children,  tbe  eldest  of  whom 
would  not,  and  the  youngest  dared 
not  take.  He  turned  sadly  away  from 
his  own  hearth,  well  knowing  tbat 
though  he  might  enforce  obedience,  it 
was  not  the  proper  time  to  do  it  then^ 
He  bad  a  sorrowful  drive  to  Mary  El- 
ton's, feeling  scarcely  less  so  than  wben 
he  followed  his  poor  motherless  chil- 
dren to  their  grandmother^ 

Why  does  so  foolish  a  prejudice 
•exist  in  regard  to  second  mothers? 
What  woman  who  really  and  truly 
loves  her  husband  can  desire  to  con- 
sign him  to  a  lonely,  coropanionless 
Jife,  because  a  wise  Providence  calls 
upon  her  to  resign  her  place  by  bis 
side  and  hearth,  and  lays  her  away  to 
rest  ere  weariness  makes  her  footsteps 
heavy,  or  time  lays  its  blanching  band 
upon  her  forehead?  Sball  her  chil- 
dren be  left  to  the  care  of  hirelings, 
or  perhaps  worse  even  than  tbat,  ra- 
ther tban  have  another  bead  nestle  in 
fondness  where  hers  bad  so  often  lain  I 
Shall  she  prepare  her  cbildren  for  fu- 
ture misery  by  filling  their  young 
hearta  with  mistaken  notions  of  a  new 
relationship,  which  in  many  cases  ex- 


ceeds the  first  in  happiness.  Step- 
children and  adopted  ones  seem  to  be 
set  apart  for  abuse  in  the  minds  of  tbe 
unthmking,  no  matter  how  comfortably 
they  may  be  cared  for,  and  little  ones 
think  they  are  not  fulfilling  their  des- 
tiny unless  they  break  their  hearts,  at 
some  real  or  imagined  ill-treatment 
However  illy  the  first  mother  fulfills 
her  duty,  the  world,  that  ia  meddlers, 
leave  her  in  peace ;  but  let  a  second 
mother  be  a  hundred  degrees  her  si- 
perior,  and  still  not  perfect,  and  wee 
betide  her  peace  if  she  listens  to 
scandal?  Why  don't  people  some* 
times  think  ? 

Well,  we  feel  relieved  a  little  by 
tbe  above,  though  understand,  dear 
reader  of  my  narrative,  the  writer  it 
not  a  step-mother,  but  had  one  —  a 
blessed  good  one,  too  —  and  writes 
only  from  personal  observation,  and 
not  personal  experiience,  as  perhaps 
some  on  tbe  defensive  might  suppose. 

Mr.  Wintbrop  found  Mary  Ekon 
with  the  same  quiet  smile  of  welcome 
upon  her  lips  with  wbich  she  always 
greeted  him,  but  it  faded  out  when 
she  saw  how  sad  he  looked.  He  led 
her  into  tbe  little  parlor,  and  com- 
menced talking  immediately  of  that 
which  filled  his  soul  so  completely. 

**  Mary,  it  must  be  given  up.  We 
may  not  sbare  each  other's  love.  Yes, 
Mary,  it  must  be  given  up." 

"Why  ? "  was  all  Mary's  lips  could 
say,  tbougb  they  kept  moving  in  utter 
whiteness, 

'*  You  must  not  be  made  miserable 
by  tbe  greeting  my  poor  deluded 
cbildren  would  give  you,  nor  by  tbeir 
constantly  rebellious  conduct,  and  the 
prejudice  of  tbeir  grandmother,"  said 
Mr.  Wintbrop,  nervously  and  despond- 
ingly. 

'*  Is  that  all ! "  said  Mary,  the  color 
coming  back  to  her  lips. 

"All." 

"Then  it  won't  be  given  up,  Mr, 
Wintbrop,  unless  you  desire  it" 

"  I  should  be  less  than  a  man  to  ask 
it  of  you  at  least  at  present" 

"You  need  not  ask^  I  am  ready 
to  go  with  you  to-night — any  time* 
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Hy  love  can  and  shall  conquer  all, 
grandmother  included" 

•*  Bless  you,  Mary  ;  you  are  my  sec- 
ond evangel,"  was  all  he  could  say  in 
reply. 

Mrs.  . . .  ^  Mary's  fellow-occupant 
in  the  cottage,  was  called  in,  and  of- 
fered to  arrange  all  matters  for  them. 
She  pat  on  her  bonnet,  and  walked  a 
few  doors  away,  and  asked  the  pastor 
to  be  in  church  when  the  new  moon 
was  high  enough  to  shine  fully  into 
the  west  windows,  and  allow  no  other 
light  to  fall  on  the  altar.  This  had 
been  a  wish  of  Mary's,  carelessly  ex- 
pressed some  time  in  conversation 
with  her  friend,  who  now  had  an  op- 
portunity to  carry  her  pretty  thought 
into  practice. 

The  twilight  had  deepened  almost 
to  darkness,  when  Mary  Elton  and 
her  newly- made  husband  rose  from 
the  altar.  The  silvery  light  from  the 
western  sky  shone  in  upon  them  with 
a  subdued  radian(5e,  and  tinged  their 
fiices  with  a  half-sad,  half-hopeful  hue, 
in  full  accordance  with  their  sad  mem- 
ory of  the  past,  and  their  trembling 
gaze  at  the  future. 

At  midnight  they  rang  at  their  own 
door,  and  were  answered  by  a  domes- 
tic who  quietly  let  them  in,  and  on 
being  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs, 
was  wide  awake  enough  to  communi- 
cate, the  astonishing  event  to  her 
companion. 

Mrs.  Winthrop  sought  the  childrens' 
rooms,  and  found  Puss'  arm  lovingly 
encircling  little  Herbert,  and  a  deep 
flush  resting  on  her  pretty  cheeks, 
while  the  tears  which  crept  out  of 
her  eyes  were  not  yet  dry  upon  her 
long  eye-lashes. 

A  pang  went  to  the  heart  of  the 
mother,  and  she  knelt  down  by  the 
bedside,  and  clasping  her  white  hands 
fervently,  said  aloud,  "The  Lord  jud^e 
between  thee  and  me,  between  Lizzie 
and  Mary  Winthrop.  Amen."  She 
•o(ily  kissed  the  cheek  of  the  sleeping 
child,  who  shuddered  perceptibly,  and 
then  opened  het  eyes  wide  upon  the 
new  mother. 

^  Do  n't  you  kiss  me  again,  Mary 


Elton,  or  I'll  tell  my  grandmother. 
Tou  sha  n't  love  me,  and  I  won't  love 
you.  You  coaxed  my  father  to  marry 
you,  but  you  can 't  coax  me  to  love 
you,"  said  the  high-spirited  child. 

"  I  loved  your  mother,  I  love  your 
father,  and  you  will  let  me  love  you 
some  time,  won't  you.  Puss  ? " 

"  Never !  If  you  were  not  a  step- 
mother I  could,  but  not  now,  nor  ever 
shall." 

It  was  with  a  heavy  weight  upon 
her  spirits  that  she  descended  to  the 
library  and  evaded  the  inquiring  looks 
of  her  husband. 

He  saw  the  effort,  and  said  with  a ' 
sigh,  "  I  told  you  it  would  be' so,  Mary. 
You  have  a  martyr's  doom  to  bear. 
God  grant  you  a  martyr's  crown,  my 
darling." 

The  morning  canie,  and  the  house 
was  astir  early,  and  the  unusual  bustle 
and  whisperings  told  how  all  its  in- 
mates had  become  aware  of  the  new 
mistress'  coming.  Mr.  Winthrop  had 
sought  the  nursery,  and  brought  out 
Herbert  to  the  verandah  and  placed 
him  in  Mary's  arms,  and  returned 
back  to  the  children.  His  whole  de- 
meanor had  changed,  and  the  most 
unbending  severity  was  in  his  tones  as 
he  said : 

"Children,  listen  to  your  father. 
You  can  not  be  made  to  lave  your 
new  mother,  but  you  shall  respect  her, 
in  words  and  actions.  I  '11  send  you 
to  your  room  the  first  display  of  inso- 
lence you  manifest  in  my  presence.  If 
you  choose  to  see  her  first  at  table, 
you  can  ha^^e  it  so." 

He  left  the  roomi  and  Puss  burst 
out,  "  So  it 's  begun  just  as  grandma 
said  it  would.  If  he  keeps  me  in  my 
room  a  month  I  won't  yield  to  her." 

The  bell  rang  for  breakfast,  and  Mr. 
Winthrop  led  his  wife  in  and  gave  her 
the  grandmother's  accustomed  seat  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  with  the  child 
at  the  right  Mrs.  Dillon  came  in, 
and  as  if  at  a  late  hour  she  had  con- 
cluded to  "  make  the  best  of  it,"  she 
went  up  to  Mary's  chair,  and  gave  her 
her  hand  and  said : 

**  Good- morning,  Mrs.  Winthrop.  *  I 
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hope  you  are  well,  and  that  we  shall 
all  do  better  in  our  new  relation," — 
while  her  tone  and  voice  told  plainly 
ahe  did  not  believe  they  would. 

Mary^s  lips  quivered,  and  she  rose 
and  took  the  offered  hand,  and  put  up 
her  face  for  a  kiss,  which  motion  Mrs. 
Dillon  did  not  choose  to  see.  Puss 
was  astonished  at  this  apparent  con- 
cession, and  resolved  that  if  everybody 
else  forgot  her  dear  dead  mother  for 
the  pretty  face  beside  the  coffee-urn, 
ahe  would  not 

Mrs.  Winthrop  served  the  table 
gracefully,  and  wnen  it  came  Puss' 
turn  to  be  helped,  she  asked  if  she 
would  have  coffee.  The  child  replied  : 
"  I  '11  take  water  now,  and  grand- 
mother can  help  me." 

She  had  never  been  permitted  coffee 
or  tea  during  her  mother's  life,  but  of 
late  she  had  been  helped  to  whatever 
her  capricious  fancy  chose.  A  flush 
came  to  her  father's  face,  and  to  avert 
a  less  pleasant  remark,  Mary  said : 

"  I  am  dad  you  keep  your  old  cold- 
water  habits,  my  dear.'^ 

Puss  pushed  back  the  glass  and  said 
haughtily,  "  I  've  chang^  my  mind ; 
I'll  Uke  a  cup  of  coffee." 

The  storm  could  be  averted  no 
longer,  and  Mr.  Winthrop  said  in  a 
sul^lued  tone : 

^  My  child,  you  mav  have  the  re- 
mainder of  your  break&st  in  your  own 
room." 

Puss  arose  with  great  dignitv,  and; 
imitated  her  father's  way  as  she  re- 
plied: 

**  No,  I  thank  you,  I  have  had  plenty 
of  a//,"  and  took  her  young  majesty 
out  of  the  room. 

In  vain  was  any  attempt  to  restore 
even  an  appearance  of  sociability  that 
morning.  Family  devotions  were  sad, 
and  littU  of  the  usual  hopeful  happiness 
seemed  to  pervade  the  house  of  the 
newly-wedded  pair. 

The  absence  of  Puss  allowed  her 
brother  a  little  freedom  of  will,  and 
he  replied  civilly  to  his  new  mother, 
and  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  listen 
to  an  interesting  recital  of  some  new 
story.     He  attempted    to  ask   hera 


question,  stopped,  blushed,  and  looked 
down,  when  the  quick  thought  of  Mre. 
Winthrop  caught  the  reason  of  his 
hesitancy,  and  took  his  little  hand  in 
hers  and  said : 

"  Your  dear  fnamma  is  in  Heaven. 
I  will  try  and  be  your  mothtr  if  you 
will  call  me  so.  She  loved  mamma 
for  a  name,  and  she  shall  always  have 
it,  and  you  may  give  me  the  other,  if 
you  please." 

She  bent  down,  and  the  great  tears 
were  in  his  eyes.  He  allowed  her  to 
kiss  him,  and  then  said : 

"  I  believe  you  ain't  like  the  rest  of 
them." 
"Who,  my  child!" 
"  Why,  step-mothers." 
"Step-mothers  are  just  like  other 
mothers;   some  are  good,  and  some 
are  not    If  Harry  will  prdy  for  me 
every  night  and  morning  that  God  will 
make  me  kind  to  these  children,  I 
think  I  will  be  so.    Will  you ! " 

The  child  was  conquered,  and  he 
laid  his  curly  head  in  her  lap,  and 
sobbed  out,  "I've  tried  so  hard  to 
hate  you,  and  I  can't  What  will 
Puss  say  to  me  ? " 

"Puss  will -love  me  more  hy-and- 
by,"  Mary  said. 

"  No,  she  won't ;  nor  grandmother 
either —  never  1  but  I  wilL" 

Mr.  Winthrop  brought  out  the  car- 
riage, and  on  being  informed  of  Har- 
ry's change  of  sentiment,  the  two  boys 
were  taken  with  the  new  mother  to 
ride. 

It  was  after  all  a  happv  morning  to 
Mary,  for  she  was  sure  of  one  step  be- 
ing taken  toward  her  highest  aim  •— 
that  of  bringing  the  motherless  chil- 
dren back  to  their  first  simplicity  and 
purity  of  heart 

Puss  saw  the  carriage  drive  away, 
and  saw  the  laughing  face  of  Har^ 
looking  up  to  the  new  occupant,  and 
burst  mto  a  perfect  deluge  of  angrv 
tears.  She  reproached  her  grana- 
mother  for  yielding  first,  and  made 
the  old  lady  vexed  also.  She  tried  to 
defend  her  position  for  a  while,  bat 
gave  it  up  before  the  torrent  of  indig- 
nation the  young  vixen  cast  upon  her. 
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She  tried  to  say  this  case  might  be  an 
exception  to  general  rules,  but  it  was 
a  new  idea  to  the  child,  and  she  would 
not  accept  it. 

The  carriage  came  back  before  a 
reconciliation  took  place  between  the 
now  hostile  parties,  and  Mrs.  Dillon 
was  glad  to  escape  from  the  child's  in- 
Tectives  by  accepting  Mrs.  Winthrop's 
inritation  to  take  a  drive  with  her. 
She  asked  Puss  also,  who  gave  one 
flashing  look,  and  turned  disdainfully 
round  and  made  no  reply.  Mr. 
Winthrop  helped  in  the  mother,  and 
then  his  wife,  and  giving  the  reins  to 
the  hand  of  the  younger,  said,  "Bonny 
is  perfectly  obedient  to  your  hand,  and 
I  have  important  business  in  the  of- 
fice, so  you  can  ride  at  your  leisure." 

The  old  lady  was  frightened  at  the 
idea  that  the  whole  town  would  think 
her  wonderfully  yielding  to  the  sway 
of  the  new  wife  io  be  seen  abroad  with 
her  alone  the  first  day  after  the  mar- 
riage; but  'twas  too  late  to  retreat 
now,  so  she  made  amends  to  her  con- 
science (?)  by  trying  to  be  as  disagree- 
able as  possible,  and  polite  at  the 
same  time. 

Mary  drove  to  the  village  cemetery, 
and  assisting  the  old  lady  out,  without 
a  word  walked  toward  Lizzie's  grave. 
Mrs.  Dillon,  with  all  her  love  for  her 
child,  had  never  seen  her  last  resting- 
place.  Now  she  found  it  all  a-glow 
with  the  sweetest  flowers  growing 
upon  it,  and  a  great  boquet  from  their 
own  garden  lying  in  the  shadow  of  the 
white  marble  cross,  on  which  was 
inscribed, 

"our  darling  lizzie." 

The  old  lady's  heart  yielded  at  this 
token  of  unforgetting  love  by  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop :  the  cross 
from  one,  and  the  flowers  from  the 
other.  She  sobbed  aloud  for  awhile, 
and  when  she  could  speak  she  said  : 

"Mary  Winthrop,  tell  me  before 
God  and  above  this  grave  why  you 
married  my  daughter's  husband,  when 
you  could  have  had  less  care  and 
equal  enjoyment  with  another." 

Mary  turned  pale,  as  her  thoughts 
went  back  like  lightning  to  the  days 


of  Lizzie's  girlhood  and  her  own  ;  and 
the  bitter  trial  when  Lizzie  told  of 
her  betrothal  to  her  own  ideal  —  her 
heart's  idol,  on  whose  altar  she  had 
lain  her  girlish  love  unasked  and  un- 
known, but  of  this  she  was  too  much 
the  true  woman  to  speak,  when 
another  answer  equally  true  served  as 
well.  She  replied  after  a  moment's 
thought : 

"I  loved  Lizzie  Dillon,  and  all  I 
could  do  for  her  was  to  keep  her  mem- 
ory and  example  fresh  in  the  hearts  of 
her  children.  I  loved  and  do  love 
Mr.  Winthrop." 

"  I  will  kiss  you  now,"  said  the  sub- 
dued old  lady,  "  if  you  will  stoop  to 
do  it  while  I  am  seated  on  this 
grave." 

Mary  laid  her  fresh  young  cheek 
upon  the  wrinkled  face  of  Mrs.  Dillon, 
and  said : 

"May  I  call  you  mother,  now! 
Mine  went  to  Heaven  long  ago,  and  I 
want  another  now." 

"  Bless  you !  yes,  if  you  will,"  came 
from  the  quivering  lips  of  the  .old 
lady. 

"Another  gained,"  thought  Mary, 
as  she  assisted  her  new  mother  into 
the  carriage,  with  a  tenderness  truly 
beautiful. 

Mrs.  Dillon  confessed  on  her  way 
home  that  she  feared  she  had  not 
been  Judicious  with  the  children,  and 
that  russ  would  give  much  trouble  by 
her  headstrong  will. 

This  was  a  remarkable  concession 
for  so  unbending  a  woman,  and  ar- 
gued well  for  Mary's  influence  over  all 
the  children  —  those  of  infirmity  and 
those  of  tender  years. 

The  little  chat  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Win- 
throp had  before  dinner  was  a  hopeful 
one,  for  but  one  sorrow  yet  remained 
to  them.  Puss  had  been  more  en- 
raged at  her  grandmother  for  riding 
out  alone  with  Mr.  Winthrop's  wife, 
as  she  termed  the  new  mother,  than 
for  her  politeness  in  the  morning.  She 
thought  of  all  the  heroines  she  had 
read  about  in  her  story-books,  and  re- 
solved never  to  yield  up  the  memory 
of   her  own  mother,  as  she    called 
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obedience  to  her  new  one.  Harry  had 
not  dared  to  go  to  the  nursery  since  his 
return,  but  spent  his  morning  with 
Herbert  in  the  garden. 

Before  the  dinner-bell  rang,  Mr. 
Winthrop  unlocked  his  writing-desk 
and  drew  out  the  last  letter  of  his  wife, 
saying  to  himself^  "Her  love  follows 
me ; "  he  took  it  to  his  daughter's  room, 
and  asked  her  to  spell  it  out,  while  the 
family  were  at  dinner.  She  topk  it 
tremblingly,  for  she  knew  whose  hand 
traced  the  letters,  as  she  had  pored 
over  the  hoarded  notes  of  her  mother's, 
written  during  Puss' visit  to  her  grand- 
mother's, before  death  came  among 
them,  and  when  another  had  to  read 
them  for  her. 

Puss  was  a  strong-willed  child,  but 
generous,  loving,  and  yielding,  if  she 
could  have  her  heart  once  conouered, 
but  perfectly  obstinate,  if  she  lancied 
ehe  was  treated  with  the  least  injus-. 
tice.  She  read  the  letter  through  her 
tears  twice  deliberately,  and  groaned 
out: 

"  What  a  wicked  child  I  am  to  hate 
the  two  mother  loved  best !  I  '11  give 
it  up;  I  can't  wait  till  dinner  is 
over,"  and  off  she  ran  just  as  desert 
was  being  brought  in.  Nobody  but 
Herbert  touched  it  that  day,  for  they 
had  a  sweeter  one  in  Puss'  tears  and 


Mrs.  Dillon's  marvel  was  ended  bv 
a  perusal  of  the  letter;  and  thougn 
the  tears  would  come,  she  persisted 
that  Lizzie  was  right :  she  was  unfit 
to  care  for  the  children,  and  their 
conduct  in  the  naming  had  proved 
it. 

We  will  leave  them  in  that  place 
nearest  Heaven  —  a  happy,  loving 
home. 


Fashionable  Women. — "  Read  the 
biographies  of  our  great  and  good 
men  and  women,"  says  an  exchange ; 
"not  one  of  them  had  a  fashionable 
mother.  They  nearly  all  sprung  from 
plain,  strong-minded  women,  who  had 
about  as  little  to  do  with  fashions  as 
with  the  changing  clouds." 
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GiRARn,  Aprils  1857. 

MY  dear  M :  —  I  have  been 
thinking  much  of  you  for  sevenl 
weeks  past,  and  am  now  seated  to  tell 
you  how  much  you  are  blessed  in  ail 
those  life-relations  which  constitute 
earth's  happiness.  In  the  congeniality 
of  tastes  and  spirits,  which  makes 
your  household  bond,  you  have,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  a  more  than  comiuoDly 
high  position  for  enjoyment  A  bvs- 
band  alike  distinguished  for  his  montl, 
religious,  and  philosophic  excelleooe, 
whose  position  as  a  citizen,  a  states- 
man, a  neighbor,  and  a  man,  challen- 
ges even  the  green-eyed  monster  and 
foul-tongued  slander.  Children  whose 
youth,  so  far  as-  may  be  predicted  from 
that  joyous  period,  give  encourage- 
ment to  hope  for  the  future.  As  a 
crowning  mercy,  competency  helps 
vou  to  t^e  indulgence  of  taste,  either 
m  the  refinements  of  virtue,  or  the 
gentle  beneficence  of  cultivated  hu- 
manity. In  short,  you  possess  the 
power  for  happiness,  which  a  great 
poet  has  said  lies  in  three  words: 
health,  ease,  and  competence.  And 
you  know,  moreover,  from  whom  all 
this  is  derived,  and  doubtless  in  your 
daily  orisons  render  thank^ving  aod 
praise  where  they  are  due. 

We  need  not  extend  6\xt  search  for 
contrasts ;  they  meet  us  almost  every 
turn.  In  a  large  majority  of  cases, 
scanty  means  compel  to  labor  —  that 
honorable  condition  annexed  to  man's 
expulsioh  from  his  first  hi4)py  home— 
and,  instead  of  a  blessing  and  mercy, 
which  it  certainly  is  when  viewed 
aright  and  used  properly,  it  is  consid- 
ered a  hardship,  and  elicits  murmur- 
ings  against  Providence,  fw  if  His 
ways  were  unequal  in  allowing  so 
great  a  disparity  in  the  worldly  acqui- 
sitions of  men,  who  in  other  respects 
are  equal.  This  secret  envy  begets 
dissatisfaction ;  discontent  invades  the 
domestic  hearth ;  bickerings  and  disa- 
greements ensue,  that  too  often  lead  to 
quarrels  and  scenes  of  terror,  where 
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tiifej  "  ^ODld  never  etrnte."  In  these 
^mestic  broils,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
walyse  all  the  elements  that  combine 
to  produce  such  terrible  results.  Per- 
iiaps  the  most  prominent  is  the  ii](fiu- 
•ciee  of  a  trifling,  frivolous,  imbecile 
mother;  because  she  can  not  be  re- 
moved from  the  station  in  which  her 
kmband  has  plaoed  her,  without  a 
idbgraceful  publicity,  which  would  be 
verse  than  the  evil  complained  of. 

A  judicious,  dear-minded  woman, 
wiUi  an  a^^tionate  heart,  a  gospel- 
enlightened  understanding,  and  a  sen- 
sitive conscience,  can  largely  counteract 
Ike  worst  influence  of  the  worst  man. 
But  the  obverse  presents  a  painful 
contrast  The  best  man  in  the  world 
can  do  little  to  influence  the  moralities 
of  his  household,  if  in  every  thing  he 
b  counteracted  by  a  weak,  vacilitating, 
seif-sulfioient,  determinedly-indulgent 
mother,  who  at  one  time  sacrifices  ve-' 
racity  to  gratify  the  morbid  and  for- 
bidden appetites,  and  in  almost  the 
same  breath  punishes  furiously  with 
noi^  railing  and  brutal  blows. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  fatal  i*esuHs 
that  she  should  be  vicious  and  de- 
praved. Such  a  character  would  work 
ik  own  core,  by  inducing  disgust  and 
eoBseqiient  loes  of  influence.  Human 
nature  seeks  indulgence  at  every  stage 
ef  life;  consequently  childhood  is  not 
exempted  from  this  universal  want  If 
the  gradfioation  is  obtained  by  prevar- 
ication and  sly  connivance  on  the 
Bother's  part,  in  opposition  t6  the 
well  understood  wishes  of  the  father, 
the  enjoyment  is  by  no  means  dimrn- 
ished,  but  possibly  may  have  been  in- 
ereased  by  the  cleverness  with  which 
^mother  helped  them  to  outwit  the 
eld  fellow." 

A  deep  interest  in  and  for  his  fam- 
ily in  the  erabitterment  of  his  feelings, 
may  have  been  sternly  expressed  by 
&ther,  and  wHh  repellant  manner. 
This  may  have  touched  the  dignity  of 
those  men  and  wanven  of  his  family, 
(such  households  have  no  boys  and 
girls,)  as  have  reached  that  mature 
period  of  life,  extending  through  the 
**  teens."    Ill-eoBCealed  contempt  for 


his  opinions,  and  disregard  of  his  ex- 
pressed wishes,  exacerbates  his  nature, 
and  he  loses  his  self-respect  Disap- 
pointed in  all  the  fond  dreams  of  early 
life,  he,  imperceptibly  to  himself,  de- 
scends the  incliped  plane  of  discour- 
agement; resorts  to  the  inebriating 
cup,  that  he  may,  for  awhile  at  leaet, 
drown  the  maddeniufir  consciousness  of 
his  domestic  nonentity.  Having  re- 
ceived the  impetus  of  the  first  step 
down^vnih  accelerated  speed  he  reaches 
the  foot,  where  yawns  for  him  the 
**  Drunkard's  Grave."  Thus  ends,  hi 
the  prime  of  Hfb  and  usefulness,  a  life 
—  the  gift  of  God  —  with  all  the  ap- 
pliances and  surroundings  necessafy 
tor  enjoyment  And  why  is  it  so! 
The  wife  and  mother  set  herself  deter- 
minedly against  her  duties ;  indulged 
her  self-will,  and  the  day  of  retribution 
will  make  her  quake  and  fear. 

As  these  children  advance  in  life, 
and  are  brought  into  contact  with  a 
higher  tone  of  mind  and  principle, 
they  will  feel  in  themselves  the 
wretched  consequences  of  their  mo- 
ther's mistaken  course,  and  with  the 
loss  of  all  respect  for  her,  deeply  re- 
gret that  they  were  not  trained  to 
respect  authority,  and  thus  qualified 
to  meet  the  collisions  of  so<^ial  and 
commercial  life.  Not  unfrequently  do 
bitter  curses  pierce  her  heart  while  liv- 
ing, and  fasten  upon  her  post  mortem 
memories.  They  were  never  taught  to 
*Hread  lightly  on  the  ashes  of  the 
dead ; "  nor  were  they  trained  to  men- 
tal discipline,  or  self-denial ;  and  they 
now  charge  their  own  delinquencies 
upon  that  conniving  indulgence,  which 
once  afforded  them  what  they  now 
consider  guilty  enjoyment 

What  dignity  surpasses  that  of  a 
woman  whose  "  children  rise  up  and 
call  her  blessed," — whose  husband 
praiseth  her  ? "  She  has,  through 
many  years  of  varied  experiences,  sus- 
tained and  encouraged  him,  whom,  ftt 
the  sacred  altar,  in  the  presence  of 
God,  &ngels,  and  men,  she  promised 
**  to  love,  honor,  and  obey ; "  has  been 
the  cheering  light  of  his  home,  mak- 
ing its  aspects  bright  and  oomfbrttible, 
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so  far  as.meanB  were  ffiven  her.  By 
her  own  industry  she  contributed 
to  the  household  supplies;  by  her 
economy  and  love  of  home,  she  pre- 
vents extravagance  and  wastefulness; 
and  in  many  ways,  both  in  prosperity 
and  adversity,  has  been  to  her  hus- 
band a  ^help-mate"  indeed — the 
light  of  his  heart  and  home. 

Her  children  have  been  religiously 
instructed  in  their  responsibilities  to 
the  Most  High ;  of  course  this  involves 
filial  duties ;  and  both  parents  rejoice 
in  a  perpetuation  of  themselves,  by  a 
generation  who  shall  fulfill  an  honor- 
able mission  on  earth,  and  rejoin  them 
in  a  state  where  **  Order  is  Heaven^s 
first  law," — where  love,  union,  and 
harmony  forever  reign.  Yes,  reign; 
no  discordant  tones  will  ever  interrupt 
the  swelling  anthems  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  for  a  life,  the  ulterior 
object  of  which  is  immortality  in  exist- 
ence and  bliss ;  and  for  birth,  educa- 
tion, and  influence  among  those  who 
guided  their  earliest  thoughts,  and 
trained  their  later  aspirations,  and 
r^ulated  all  their  nature's  develop- 
ments with  wise  reverence  to  such  a 
terminus. 

At  this  moment  my  mind  is  contem- 
plating two  portraits,  hung  conspicu- 
ously   in    memory's    reception    hall. 

One  I  will  distinguish  as  J He 

was  one  of  a  respectable  family,  was 
well  educated,  had  talents,  genius, 
friends,  by  whose  aid  he  was  at  an 
early  age,  advanced  to  a  station  of  re- 
spectability. Nature  had  been  more 
tnan  commonly  lavish  to  him  of  her 
best  gifts,  and  his  early  start  promised 
fairly  for  his  future  course.    As  is  fre- 

auently  the  case,  he  married  with  lit- 
e  consideration  for  any  thing  but 
personal  attractions.  The  young  lady 
had  been  accustomed  to  unquestioned 
indulgence  in  all  things,  and  had  no 
opportunity  for  development  of  char- 
acter. In  this  essential  requisite  she 
was  a  nonentity ;  nor  did  she  bring  to 
his  empty  coffers  the  means  to  stistain 
this  unlimited  indulgence. 

He  was  unsuccessful ;  they  sought 
to  retrieve  their  broken  fortunes  in  a 


distant,  new  country.  Then  came  Um 
trial.  Additions  to  the  £aroily  circle 
were  frequent,  of  those  who  needed 
not  only  the  fostering,  maternal  care, 
but  the  training  and  guiding  paternal 
hand  also.  On  all  occasions,  the  Ib- 
capable  mother  conflicted  with  th% 
well-digested  discipline  of  the  fallMr, 
who  understood  the  subject  well,  boUi 
from  his  own  recollections  of  early 
home  life,  and  much  reflective  thooglit 
bestowed  upon  it.  Disappointed  in 
the  fancied  sweetness  of  his  wife's 
character,  he  became  discouraged,  and 
resorted  to  the  exhilarating  bowl  and 
jovial  companionship,  for  the  tempo- 
rary excitement  which  they  afford,  mod 
forgetfulness  of  home  disgusts. 

This  was  not  a  familiar  case.  Like 
all  others  of  the  same  class,  the  evil 
increased,  and  scenes  were  enacted  in 
the  children's  presence  that  were  toffi- 
cient  to  make  "  angels  weep,"  wem 
that  possible.  In  his  wildest  moments 
he  never  forgot  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man ;  his  demeanor  and  language,  ^ 
though  under  such  a  terrible  influence, 
bespoke  the  debasement  from  a  higher 
condition.  His  uncultivated  wife 
seemed  to  forget  every  thing,  even  her 
womanhood,  in  the  indulgence  of  her 
furious  temper,  and  the  use  of  the  low- 
est vulgar  billingsgate,  for  which  there 
was  not  even  the  poor  excuse  o(  ine- 
briation. 

A  family  of  ten  children  surrounded 
their  table,  most  of  whom  were  prom- 
ising on  account  of  fine  talents,  and  a 
more  than  commonly  respectable  im- 
provement of  educational  advantages^ 
which  their  father  spared  no  pains  to 
give  them,  but  which  their  inane  mo- 
Uier  hated,  because  it  elevated  them  to 
a  sphere  of  which  she  knew  not  the 
benefits.  Instead  of  rejoicing  in  the 
respectability  of  the  older  children,  a 
mean  envy  possessed  her  spirits,  and 
she  spared  no  efforts  to  disgust  and 
prejudice  the  younger  ones,  and  to 
prevent  any  healthful  influence  upon 
their  manners  or  morals,  by  ridiculing 
their  views  and  pursuits,  and  Instilling 
into  their  minds  mistaken  and  false 
notions  of  the  efforts  of  their  older 
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brotbeps  and  sisters,  thus  engendering 
distrust  and  suspicion,  ivbicE  lead  to 
doplicitj,  and  finally  to  contempt  and 
hatred.  It  has  been  said  upon  poetic 
authority,  that  ^  Hell  has  no  fiiry  like  a 
woman  scorned."  The  motljier  felt 
that  she  was  degraded  in  her  chil- 
dren's estimation  ;  indeed  they  did  not 
always  conceal  their  contempt  for  her 
meanness  of  spirit,  and  low  vulgar 
Titoperation. 

The  father  descended  to  a  drunk- 
ard's grave  in  life's  meridian  prime. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  and  many 
delinquencies  of  bis  life,  he  com- 
manded the  love  and  respect  of  his 
children  while  living,  and  his  memory 
is  cherished  with  ^ectionate  tender- 
ness and  indulgent  forgetfulness  of  all 
his  derelictions  in  duty.  They  say, "  I 
respected  and  loved  my  father  dearly. 
Had  my  mother  done  as  she  ought,  he 
would  never  have  forgotten  himself  as 
he  often  did.  It  is  impossible  to  live 
with    her."    This    is  ver- 


What  a  sad  reminder  must  this  be 
to  the  mother,  whose  sensibilities  are 
raised  above  those  of  the  brute !  And 
yet  these  fatal  results  must  ensue, 
when  the  mother  forgets  her  womanly 
characteristics  —  the  dignity  of  the 
household  r^ulator  and  controller. 
This  unhappy  woman  had  no  vice; 
was  kind,  honest,  and  truthful  at 
times,  but  h*  r  furious  temper  and  un- 
disciplined will  lost  her  all  the  domes- 
tic consequence  and  comfort  to  which 
her  position  and  relationship  entitled 
her. 

The  younser  children  had  no  re- 
membrance of  their  father ;  had  grown 
up  amid  the  conflictions  constantly 
arising;  on  the  one  hand  the  older 
members  of  the  family  exerted  them- 
selves for  the  improvement  of  the 
§  Ganger,  while  on  the  other  the  mo- 
ler  continually  interfered  to  counter- 
M  their  efforts  and  destroy  their 
inflaence.  The  results  were  sad  ;  the 
children  w^e  low-bred,  insolent,  and 
boisterous,  treating  their  mother  in  a 
way  to  illustrate  the  precept,  **  He 
that  spareth  to  correct   his  child," 


may  expect  that  he  will  bring  ^his 
parents  to  shame." 

Look  on  that  picture  and  then  on 
this.  Although  many  sorrowful  scenes 
are  connected  with  these  reminiscen- 
ces, that  which  I  am  about  to  relate 
presents  a  brighter  phase  in  maternal 
character. 

Bv  the  initial  M. . . .,  I  will  distin- 
guish a  man  who  passed  on  to  middle 
age  with  unblemished  character,  who 
was  a  respectable,  well-to-do  farmer. 
He  had  married  a  worthy  woman  in 
his  own  sphere,  and  had  a  family  of 
six  children,  before  he  evinced  a  tend- 
ency to  intemperance.  Military  "  train- 
ings," as  they  were  called,  were  occa- 
sions of  general  interest  at  the  time 
of  which  I  write.  Like  agricultural 
Fairs  now,  they  furnished  opportuni- 
ties for  social  interviews,  as  well  as  for 
business  transactions.  Everyman  who 
equipped  himself  with  the  prescribed 
uniform  —  which  was  very  showy  and 
somewhat  expensive  —  was  exempted 
from  a  poll  tax ;  and  military  promo- 
tions were  considered  honorary  dis- 
tinctions. 

Capt  M. . . .  left  home  one  day  to 
exercise  his  company  at  a  '^general 
training."  At  night  he  returned  in- 
toxicated. As  it  was  the  first  time 
time  such  a  thing  had  happened, 
hopeful  affection  whispered  that  it  was 
accidental,  and  would  not  be  repeated. 
But,  alas  1  it  was  the  first  step  in  a  down- 
ward career,  which  entailed  wretch- 
edness and  misery  upon  an  estimable 
household  for  many  a  long  year. 

The  family  circle  had  increased  to 
fourteen,  who  all  reached  maturity 
with  the  daily  recurring  scene  of  a 
drunken  father  brought  to  them  insen- 
sible every  night.  When  recovering 
from  that  brutal  state,  he  was  fiend- 
ishly ferocious;  his  horrible  curses 
might  be  heard  at  the  village  where 
he  was  supplied  with  his  destruction. 

Who  is  to  account  for  the  accumu- 
lating misery  of  these  long,  long  years 
of  patient  suffering?  Ihe  man  who 
ac<^uires  and  indulges  a  debasing  ap- 
petite, until  he  is  degraded  below  the 
brutes,  is  scouted  by  society  and  hissed 
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at,  and  shouted  i^r  by  the  very  hoj% 
in  the  streets — is  an  outlaw.  Who  will 
take  him  by  the  hand,  and  with  gentle 
•warning  and  admonition,  urge  him  to 
retrace  his  steps  to  sobriety  and  re- 
spectability ?  Rarely  is  such  a  friend 
found  out  of  his  own  household ;  his 
family  are  too  much  intimidated  and 
crushed  by  his  brutality,  to  dare  refer 
to  the  subject,  although  there  probably 
may  be  times,  when  home  sympathy 
and  confidence  would  do  much  to  ar- 
rest the  prodigal  wanderer.  But  in 
their  own  sorrowful  experience,  "  hope 
bleeds  and  peace  expires."  While  the 
4K)nsumer  is  an  outcast,  who  frowns 
upon  the  producer  and  the  retailer  of 
the  burning  curse  ?  By  thus  pander- 
ing to  the  brutal  appetite  of  him  who 
Jwas  once  (is  he  not  still)  their  superior, 
the  disUller  and  the  grog-seller  acquire 
money,  which  elevates  £em  and  toeirs 
on  the  social  scale,  while  their  misera- 
ble victim  descends  to  a  dishonored 
grave,  and  his  suiering  ^nmily  inherit 
a  patrimony  of  ignominy  and  degra- 
dation. **0h,  shame,  where  is  thy 
blush  ?  "  Where  is  the  justice  of  so- 
ciety? In  this  social  outrage,  the 
goddess  of  ri^t  should  be  represented 
^ith  a  double  bandage. 

At  length,  CapU  M. . . .  was  legally 
consigned  to  a  conservator,  that  the 
antire  loss  of  his  property  might  be 
prevented.  The  wife  was  a  pattern  of 
patient  meekbess,  of  quiet  submission, 
and  taught  her  children  the  difficult 
lesson  of  gentle  forbearance  with  their 
father's  frailties,  which  they  faithfully 
practiced  as  long  as  he  lived*  In  all 
his  beastly  exhibitions,  none  of  the 
fiimily  were  ever  known  to  forget 
themselves  or  their  filial  duties.  X^^y 
kindly  amused  and  cared  for  their 
wretched  father,  till  death  relieved 
tiiem,  after  many  yiBars  of  sorrow  and 
toil. 

The  mother  superintended  the  farm, 
till  her  two  sons,  who  were  her  young- 
•st  diildfen,  were  old  enough  to  re- 
lieve her.  She  trained  her  family  to 
habits  of  industry  and  economy,  and 
they  were  all  respectably  established 
at  uie  head  of  th^ir  own  houBehoUa, 


and  for  aught  I  know,  are  tiriBg 
testimonials  to  the  truth,  that  ^'Ths 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  instruction 
of  wisdom ;  and  b^fe  honor  is  hu- 
mility." 

The. long  years  of  Eternity  alcie 
can  disclose  the  results  of  this  hamble 
woman's  influence  and  example.  To 
me  it  appeals  most  powerfully — pre- 
sents a  moral  grandeur  —  a  noble  self- 
abnegation  far  more  elevating  thaa 
that  of  the  Spartan  mothers,  who  sig- 
nalized their  sons  for  battle,  and  send- 
ing them  forth  with  the  injunction  to 
return,  either  bringing  their  shields,  or 
brought  upon  them.  Theirs  was  m 
impulse  or  patriotism — an  aff-sboot 
of  the  age,  and  the  cireamstancsB 
which  formed  its  characteristics.  Hers 
was  the  heroism  of  a  patient,  endansg 
spirit,  confronting  her  daily  trial  wilh 
an  unblenching  lace  and  unfiaHering 
step,  apparently  taking  for  her  motto 
**  the  path  of  duty ;  though  rugged,  is 
the  only  path  of  safety." 

Such  examples  dignify  and  esslt 
humanity ;  if  lesser  minds  do  not  come 
up  to  the  achievement,  they  love  to 
contemplate  the  glory  emanating  fren 
it,  and  feel  that  a  gleam  is  reflected 
upon  themselves,  as  belonging  to  tbe 
same  species  of  being.  This  would  be 
a  dreary,  working-day  world,  were  it 
not  for  the  brightness,  shimmeriig 
down  through  lives  of  sorrow,  showtag 
us  what  man,  and  woman  too  may 
achieve,  by  keeping  steadily  before 
the  mind's  eye  the  copy  of  their  great 
Examplai:,  who,  when  He  was  reviled, 
reviled  not  again ;  returned  blessiags 
for  cursings,  and  left  as  a  testamentary 
legacy  to  the  world  the  glorious  fire- 
oept,  **  Whatsoever  yo  wodki  tbatotk- 
ers  would  do  to  yon,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them." 

The  noUe  woman  whose  trials  I 
have  mentioned  is  by  no  means  an 
isolated  case ;  would  that  it  were  so. 
While  the  worm  that  lies  at  the  root 
of  domestic  peace,  is  ramipant  in  tbe 
land,  instances  will  not  ba  wanting  of 
wives,  mothers,  sisters,  ftid  daugfa- 
tors,  whose  examples  s^ed  a  bright 
hak)  upon  theiioriacm  of  their  iafiueaoe, 
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4>f  whom  it  may  be  said^  as  a  great 
j)06t  said  of  bis  wife : 

**8hd  WM  ft  woman  noblj  pUumed, 
To  warn,  to  conosel,  and  command ; 
And  yet,  a  flpirit  pure  and  bright, 
With  something  of  an  angel  ught'* 

L'Amie. 


FEVER  POISONS. 

[On  the  snl^ject  of  scarlet  fever,  which  has  been 
tately  makinff  extraordinary  havoc  among  old  and 
jroni^,  the  following  nseftil  observations  occur  in  a 
mall  tract  intended  for  popular  dissemination  by 
Mr.  R.  Palrman,  surgeon,  Biggar.] 

AFTER  refeiriDg  to  the  value  of 
thoTODgb  ventilation,  light,  and 
cleanliness,  in  order  to  disinfect  clothes 
and  apartments  from  the  invisible  air- 
poison  exhaled  from  the  sick,  the  au- 
thor proceeds : 

"  It  is  important  to  know  regarding 
infection,  that  when  not  destroyed  or 
dispersed  in  the  sick-room,  it  attaches 
itself  and  adheres  with  great  tenacity 
to  all  articles  of  furniture — chairs, 
tables,  drawers,  etc.,  nestling  in  their 
innumerable  pores ;  and  unless  these 
articles  be  scrubbed  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime,  or  exposed  to  a 
itrong  heat,  or  a  free  current  of  air 
kn  several  hours,  it  may  again  become 
evolved,  more  virulepUy  than  at  fii^st, 
after  the  lapse  of  weeks.  But  it 
chiefly  adheres  to  cotton  and  woolen 
materials.  The  patient's  body-clothes 
and  blankets  become  saturated  with 
it,  like  a  sponge  with  water.  And  in 
I  airing  these  materials,  a  mere  passing 
I  breeze  is  not  always  sufficient  to  carry 
it  away.  A  genteel  family  lately  re- 
I  kted  to  me  that  a  few  years  ago 
they  had  occasion  to  reside  some  time 
in  Edinburgh  ;  while  there,  one  of  her 
domestics  became  affected  with  fever 
of  peculiar  type.  After  her  recovery, 
the  bed-clothes,  as  was  thought,  were 
efficiently  aired,  packed  up,  and  con- 
rejed  home  along  with  tJ^e  family. 
Through  some  inadvertance,  they  re- 
mained for  four  month3  thus  folded 
up;  after  which,  being  required  for 
use,  they  were  opened  out  and  washed. 
Within  a  week  the  persons  who 
washed  them  became  attacked  with 
the  same  type  of  fever,  though  none 


was  prevailing  in  the  district  at  the 
time ;  so  that  infection  thus  imprisoned 
in  a  blftnket,  or  anywhere  else,  and 
not  exposed  to  hnj  current  of  air, 
seems  not  only  quite  indeetructible, 
but,  while  thus  confined,  probably 
grows  in  virulence  every  day. 

"Thus  the  infection  of  plague — 
which  is  just  a  form  of  typhus  fever— 
has  been  packed  up  in  a  bale  of  cot- 
ton, and  after  being  conveyed  many 
hundred  miles,  struck  with  instant 
death  the  person  who  unloosed  it. 
The  following  curious  and  dreadful 
incident,  related  by  Dr.  Parr  of  Exe- 
ter, showing  how  plague  was  onoe  die- 
seminated  in  an  English  town,  we 
extract  from  Macaulay's  Dictionary  of 
Medicine  :  ^  The  last  plaffue  which 
infested  the  town  in  which  we  now 
write,'  says  Dr.  Parr,  *  arose  from  m 
traveler  remarking  to  his  companion, 
that  in  a  former  journey  he  had  tbe 
plague  in  the  room  where  they  sat 
*  In  that  corner,'  said  he,  ^  was  a  cup- 
board whece  the  bandages  -weve  kept ; 
it  is  now  plastered,  but  they  are  prob- 
ably there  still.'  He  took  the  poker, 
brpke  down  the  plastering,  ^nd  found 
them.  The  disease  was  soon  dissemi* 
nated  and  eatiensively  fataU 

"  The  next  point  requiring  notice  ie, 
that  one  man  may  convey  infection  to 
another,  while  he  himself  escapes  tlie 
disease.  Some  years  ago,  I  received 
a  message  from  a  muoh' esteemed  and 
worthy  minister,  requesting  a  visit  to 
two  of  his  children.  On  arriving,  I 
found  them  ill  with  scarlaiina ;  aitd  aa 
they  bad*  both  become  suddenly  af* 
fected  at  the  very  mme  Ao^r  the  pre-' 
vious  evening,  it  was  evident  that  both 
had  simultaneously  imbibed  ibe  poi- 
sonous dose.  But  the  question  arose : 
Where  could  they  possibly  get  infee- 
tion  ?  for  they  had  ever  beian  oarefully 
tended  by  their  nuive,  come  in  contact 
with  nobody  but  members  of  the  hmr 
ily,  and  no  fever  of  any  descripiioa 
was  prevailing  for  several  ^iles  aroumL 
At  length  the  fiather  remembered 
that  about  a  week  before  be  bad  vi^ 
ited  a  litde  girl  under  soikrlatifia  m  an 
adjoining  pariah ;  bftd,  in  tbe  act  of 
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engaging  in  religious  conversation,  eat 
by  her  side,  taken  her  by  the  hand, 
rubbed  his  clothes  on  the  bed-clothes 
of  the  patient  —  in  a  word,  had  auite 
unconsciously  done  every  thing  likely 
to  saturate  his  own  clothes  with  infec- 
tion; after  which,  the  night  being 
'cold,  he  wrapped  his  great  coat  firmly 
around  him  —  thus  inadvertently  pre- 
venting its  dispersion — mounted  his 
horse,  and  trotted  home  at  a  rapid 
rate.  On  reaching  home  he  threw  off 
his  great  coat,  drew  in  his  chair  to  a 
comfortable  fire,  and,  as  any  fond  pa- 
rent would  be  apt  to  do,  forthwith 
got  both  of  the  children  perched  upon 
his  knee,  little  dreaming  of  the  poison- 
ous present  a  father's  love  was  uncon- 
sciously bestowing.  That  this  was  the 
mode  of  communicating  the  disease 
was  evident  by  a  process  of  exact 
calculation ;  for  the  infection  of  scar- 
latina lurks  in  the  blood  about  five 
days  before  the  fever  shows  itself; 
and  on  calculating  five  days  back 
from  the  onset  of  the  feyer,  we  were 
brought  to  the  time  when  the  incident 
occurred. 

^  If  two  pieces  of  cloth  of  the  same 
material,  the  one  btack  and  the  other 
wkite^  were,  in  equal  circumstances, 
and  for  the  same  length  of  time  ex- 
posed to  infection,  the  black  cloth 
would  be  far  sooner  saturated  with  it 
than  the  other.  We  have  something 
analogous  to  the  well  known  law  about 
the  absorption  of  heat  As  dark  ob- 
jects absorb  heat  more  powerfully  than 
white  ones,  so  do  they  also  more  read- 
ily absorb  infection  and  all*  kinds  of 
'smells.  Hence  the  mere  fumigation 
of  closes  and  wynds  in  epidemic  sea- 
sons is  not  enough  ;  they  are  afterward 
very  properly  whitewashed.  Hence 
also  the  wholesomeness  of  li^ht  as  well 
as  air  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
and  of  all  those  measures  of  cleanliness 
and  comforts  which  the  whiting-brush 
is  able  to  impart.  The  haunts  of  in- 
fection realize  those  conditions  with 
which  childish  fancy  clothes  the  haunts 
of  specters.  Dark  and  cheerless  are 
its  favorite  dens,  the  "  blazing  ingle 
and  the  dean  hearth-8tone,'Mt  seems 


to  shun ;  but  lurks  and  lingers  iu  the 
ffloomy  hovel,  fattens  on  its  dirt,  and 
m  the  crevices  of  its  smoked  and 
dingy  walls  finds  its  most  congenial 
nestUng-places." 


THE  WANBERER'S  GRAVE. 

In  a  tangled  tropic  forest, 

Sleeps  he  by  an  anknowo  rirer, 
Where  afar  from  scenes  of  childhood, 

Fled  his  spirit  to  its  Giver ; 
And  a  rough-hewn  cross  is  standing 

O'er  the  grave  where  he  is  sleeping, 
And  the  southern  vines  and  mosses, 

Round  its  arms  are  sofUy  creeping. 

When  the  summer  heats  are  wooing 

All  earth's  beauty  into  being, 
Blooms  a  tree  with  scarlet  blossoms, 

All  its  incense  sweetly  freeing ; 
And  the  burdened  air  is  finagrant, 

While  the  drooping  vines  are  weephig, 
O'er  the  grave  by  that  dark  nver, 

Where  the  white  browed  youUi  issleeinng. 

Through  the  thick  untrodden  forest, 

Comes  the  crash  of  falling  palm-trees, 
And  the  music  of  the  woodland, 

Wakes  and  mingles  with  the  nigbt-breexe ; 
Save  these  voices,  all  is  silent. 

Round  the  grave  by  that  still  river, 
Where  the  clay  that  shrined  his  spirit, 

Slumbers  now  and  shall  forever. 

Sought  he  in  thai  haunted  forest. 

For  a  bright  Pactolian  river. 
Blossom-bordered,  golden-eanded  f 

Found  he  only  Death's  dark  quiver  ? 
Here  he  lies ;  — no  word  is  spoken ; 

In  his  early  promise  taken ; 
Shall  the  grave-seals  e'er  be  broken, 

And  the  slumberer  awaken? 


FLOWERS. 

Each  leaflet  is  a  tiny  scroll 

Inscribed  with  holy  truth, 
A  lesson  that  around  the  heart 

Should  keep  the  dew  of  yonUi ; 
Bright  missives  from  angelic  throngs, 

In  every  by-way  left, 
How  were  the  earth  of  glory  shorn, 

Were  it  of  flowers  bereft! 

They  tremble  on  the  Alpine  bights, 

The  fissured  rock  they  press, 
The  desert  wild  with  heat  and  sand, 

Share  too  the  blessedness ; 
And  wheresoe'er  the  weary  heart 

Turns  in  its  dim  despair, 
The  meek-eyed  blossom  upward  looks 

Inviting  it  to  prayer. 
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THE  WANDERING  CHILD. 

BT  MISS  M.  ▲.  UPLIT. 

AGOLDEN-haired  child  was  play- 
ing in  a  fair  garden.  The  old 
elms,  under  which  her  father  and 
grandfather  had  sported,  stretched 
their  broad  arms  far  out,  until  thej 
canopied  the  green  lawn ;  and  beyond 
them  lay  the  beds  of  flowers ;  out  in 
the  sunlight  where  the  warm  rays 
could  pierce  its  heart,  flourished  the 
princely  rose,  and  at  its  foot,  the  pur- 

|)le  velvet  leaves  of  violets  clustered 
ike  waiting  pages  at  the  foot  of  a 
royal  throne.  There  were  leaping 
fountains,  and  singing  birds,  and  the 
white  spray  fell  murmuringly  into  the 
marble  basin,  where  sported  the  yellow 
goldfish,  and  the  wild  birds  of  the  for- 
est were  won  by  the  prisoned  song- 
sters, to  come  and  build  beneath  the 
green,  shadowy  branches  of  the  grand 
old  trees.  iJpon  the  soft  emerald 
sward  slept  the  shy  fawn,  while  above 
apd  around,  all  the  voices  of  the  air 
whispered  of  peace  and  safety. 

But  the  child  was  weary.  She  had 
peered  through  the  thick-set  hed^e, 
and  over  the  high  surrounding  walls, 
and  had  seen  towering  hills,  and  wav- 
ing forests ;  had  heard  the  ripple  of 
distant  rivulets,  the  chant  of  far-ofi* 
ooean  waves,  the  plashing  of  cascades, 
as  the  pure  foam  wreaths  leaped  over 
the  rocky  barriers,  gleaming  like  the 
tossed  manes  of  white  chargers.  She 
was  restless,  and  yearned  to  seek  the 
pleasant,  well-trodden,  broad  path,  she 
saw  leading  through  the  flowery  plain. 
And  when  watchful  eyes  wefre  with- 
drawn, and  soft  voices  were  hushed  in 
sleep,  and  clasping  arms  were  loosed  — 
when  the  brignt  chain  which  held  her 
(wi  to  the  old  shrine  was  severed, 
away  she  bounded,  with  no  one  to 
check  her  yearnings  after  noyelty. 

The  path  at  its  beginning,  looked 
almost  as  lovely  as  the  garden  walks 
she  had  left,  save  that  the  glaring 

§;ht  of  the  sun  fell  too  hotly  u]K>n  it. 
ere  were  the  same  flowers,  mingled 
with  others  similar  to  them,  and  as 
she  went  on,  she  beheld  on  the  dis- 


tant borders  of  the  meadows,  the  ant- 
lers of  the  yellow  deer,  and  saw,  half- 
hidden  by  the  flags  and  rushes,  the 
wings  and  crests  of  wild-fowl.  Thef 
path  grew  more  shadowy  as  she  en- 
tered a  forest,  but  the  psalm-like 
melody  of  woodland-notes,  fell  sooth- 
ingly upon  her  ear,  and  shrubs  of  rare 
beauty,  and  fragrant  flowers,  and  siren 
voices  lured  her  forward. 

Onward!  onward!  She  reached 
the  musical  rivulet,  and  stepping  upon 
the  scattered  rOcks  which  lay  in  its 
bed,  walked  upon  the  farther  shore; 
and,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  sun- 
tinted  water&ll,  she  pressed  toward  it. 
There,  throwing  herself  upon  the 
mossy  couch  which  spread  itself  be- 
neath the  sturdy  branches  of  an  oak, 
she  listened  to  its  rushing,  and  was 
borne  by  it  into  the  **  mighty  realm  " 
of  Dream-land. 

A  voice  aroused  her.  It  was  far 
within  the  dim  aisles  of  the  wood-land 
through  which  her  path  still  led.  She 
went  toward  it,  but  could  not  reach  it 
No  human  form  was  there.  But  the 
warm  sun  still  glanced  through  the 
tremulous  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the 
pine,  and  the  fingers  of  the  wind 
touched  most  skillfully  the  vibrating 
forest  chords,  and  the  breeze  was 
laden  with  glad  strains  of  music. 

On  went  the  sunny-haired  wanderer. 
But  her  snowy  garments  were  earth- 
soiled,  and  stamed  by  the  damp  moss 
whereon  she  had  slept  She  ascended 
a  sloping  hill,  and  from  its  summit 
looked  afar  off  in  search  of  the  old 
home,  the  familiar  towers*.  Nothing 
greeted  her  tired  eyes,  save  that  the 
fleecy  clouds  which  hung  over  the 
place,  were  glowing  radiantly  with  an 
amber  light ;  and  she  could  just  dis- 
cern the  cross  which  surmounted  the 
loftiest  tower.  But  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hill  she  saw  a  gay  group  of 
dancers  in  the  valley.  There  were 
wreaths  of  roses,  and  banners  gleam- 
ing with  silver  and  gold,  and  harps, 
and.  cymbals,  and  merry  voices.  And 
the  burden  of  the  song,  as  it  floated 
up  the  beautiful  hill  to  the  ear  of  the 
cnarmed  child,  was  ever,  ^  Come  with 
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us."  And  she  ran  swiftly  down  into 
the  valley.  And  they  robed  her  in 
gay,  flaunting  raiment,  and  her  hair 
was  woven  with  gorgeous  flowers,  and 
a  glittering  wand  was  given  into  her 
hand,  and  they  kissed  her  white  brow, 
and  gave  her  a  kindly  welcome.  But 
the  old  robes  which  were  soiled  in  her 
travels,  and  the  stainless  lilies  they 
had  taken  from  amon^  her  soft  curls, 
and  the  staff  of  strength  they  had  cast 
away,  and  replaced  with  the  starry 
wand,  and  the  trimmed  lamp  they  had 
extinguished — all  these  she  looked 
upon  with  sorrow,  as  they  were  car- 
ried away  by  the  attiring  maidens. 
And  then  the  songs  went  on,  and  the 
serpent  wine  of  forgetfulness  lulled 
her  brain,  and  strange  joys  filled  her 
soul.  Ah !  she  was  ^r  away  from  the 
watched  couch,  the  guarded  bowers  of 
the  home  she  had  so  rashly  forsaken. 

Night  came  on.  The  dim  twilight 
threw  its  shadowy  folds  over  hill,  and 
tree,  and  stream.  And  the  child  was 
so  changed!  Among  the  careless 
tresses  of  gold,  lay  silver  threads,  and 
the  smooth  brow  had  grown  rough, 
and  the  lighted  eye  dark.  And  I  saw 
that  there  were  fetters  upon  her  wrists, 
and  iron  bands  about  her  feet,  and, 
worse  than  all,  heavy  burdens  upon 
her  soul.  And  in  her  dreams  she  was 
again  in  the  old,  quiet  garden  from 
whence  she  had  wandered ;  again  she 
caressed  the  timid  fawn,  or  bounded 
beneath  the  ancient  elms.  And  the 
white  eyelids  lifted  from  off  the  dream- 
er's eyes,  and  she  arose  and  looked 
about  her. 

"  Where  —  where  am  1 1  '*  she  mur- 
mured. **0h!  that  I  were  home 
again!'*  And  with  the  wish,  came 
the  resolve  to  retrace  the  path  which 
had  brought  her  hither.  She  sought 
to  unclasp  the  fetters,  but  in  vain. 
She  could  not  stir  with  the  painfbl 
weight  upon  her  limbs.  After  strug- 
gling with  the  mysterious  fastenings, 
she  fell  hopelessly  upon  the  earth. 
And  then  it  was  that  I  saw  a  strong 
hand  reaching  through  the  darkness, 
and  it  held  a  key.  With  this  mystic 
key  it  touched  the  spring,  and  the  fet- 


ters flew  open,  the  chains  fell  clanking 
upon  the  ground. 

And  the  child  arose,  and  sought,  in 
the  by-place  where  they  had  beea 
thrown,  for  her  lamp  and  staff  of 
strength,  her  crown  of  lilies  and 
robes  of  white.  But  the  lilies  were 
trampled  in  the  mire,  and  the  silver 
lamp  was  tarnished,  and  she  bad  for- 
gotten how  to  use  her  staff.  But  she 
cast  off  her  gaudy  garments,  and  has- 
tened to  put  on  her  old  ones,  soiled 
though  they  were ;  for  she  said,  "  If  I 
can  but  reach  the  crystal  fountain 
upon  the  hill  at  home,  I  can  wash  thd 
stains  therefrom."  And  she  lighted 
her  lamp,  though  it  burned  dimij, 
and  gathered  up  the  lilies,  which  yet 
gave  forth  fragrance,  and  placed  them 
in  her  bosom.  And  taking  her  staff, 
she  toiled  up  the  hill.  But  the  hill 
had  become  a  mountain ;  and  when 
Day  opened  his  palace  doors  in  the 
east,  and  looked  forth,  the  child  sat 
upon  a  huge  rock  to  rest 

And  the  band  of  maidens  came  out 
to  dance,  and  they  saw  that  she  had 
left  them,  and  they  called  after  her 
with  words  of  love  which  she  heeded 
not,  and  then  they  scoffed  and  derided 
her,  but  she  looked  upward  toward 
the  mountain  summit.  And  afterward 
I  saw  that  she  stood  upon  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  and  strained  her  blinded 
eyes  to  see  the  high  towers  of  her  fii- 
ther's  house,  but  could  see  nothing. 
"Alas!"  murmured  she,  "I  remem- 
ber when  I  was  here  before,  I  could  see 
the  cross  which  rises  from  the  highest 
turret ;  but  now  I  can  see  nothing  to 
cheer  me."  But  her  back  was  toward 
the  dancing-maidens,  and  she  would 
not  listen  to  their  music. 

Down  the  mountain  into  the  deep 
valley  wended  the  returning  child. 
Her  unsandaled  feet  were  torn,  and 
her  foot-path  might  be  traced  by  the 
blood-stains  they  left  in  the  way. 
When  she  reached  the  wood,  a  blade 
cloud  hung  over  it,  and  fiery  streaks 
of  lightning  flashed  among  the  branch^ 
es,  and  she  could  hear  the  falling  of ' 
blasted  trees,  as  the  hot  bolt^  shiver^ 
their  hearts.    And  ever  between  the 
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wrathful  roioes  of  the  storm-spiritfr, 
cane  the  terrifio  roar  of  wild  beasts, 
tlw  deep  howl  of  the  Hod,  and  the 
loud  cry  of  the  tiger.  But  the  child 
tremblingly  leaned  upon  her  staff,  and 
guarded  with  care  the  faint  light  of 
ber  lamp,  and  at  last  she  heard  the 
Maud  of  niadly  dashing  waters. 
^Perchance  I  can  rest  upon  th«  moss 
coooh,  by  the  cascade,"  said  shew  Bat 
the  dark  cloud  was  pouring  its  watery 
burden  into  the  stream,  and  the  bed  of 
iQoes  was  covered  with  water,  and  the 
stones  whereon  she  had  crossed  the 
stream  were  not  to  be  seen.  The 
banks  were  overflowed,  and  there 
was  no  way  to  cross  the  swollen  riv- 
ulet. 

Now  I  saw  the  same  hand  which 
bad  unlocked  the  fetters,  and  it  held 
a  scarlet  mantle  over  the  waves,  and 
with  it  smote  the  waters,  so  that  a 
path  was  made  through  them,  and 
the  child  saw  it  but  was  afraid.  And 
then  the  hand  grai^d  hers^  and 
tbrew  the  mantle  over  her  face,  and 
led  her  to  the  other  side.  And  then 
it  put  a  name  and  sign  upon  her 
brow,  and  was  withdrawn  into  the  air. 
And  the  child  seemed  less  weaiy  now, 
for  she  was  almost  h<tme.  True,  the 
path  was  overgrown  with  briers,  and 
thorns,  and  serpents  lay  coiled  among 
them,  and  high  rocks  ever  and  anon 
btfred  the  way,  but  she  hastened  on. 

And  the  perfume  from  the  beautiful 
garden  greeted  her,  and  she  heard  the 
old  voices  again,  and  soon  was  resting 
in  the  very  shadow  of  the  cross  which 
was  thrown  from  the  high  tower. 
And  as  the  sun  sank  behind  the  trees 
of  the  forest,  I  saw  that  the  returned 
wanderer  slept  sweetly  beneath  the 
watching  eye  of  the  loving  Father, 
aad  that  Peace  was  once  more  folding 
her  pinions  within  that'  resUeaa  soul. 


Famiuab  conversation  ought  to*  be 
the  school  of  learning  and  good  breed- 
ing. A  man  ought  to  mak»  his  mas- 
tera  of  his  friends,  seasoning  the 
pleasure  of  converse  with  the  ]^ofit  of 
uatractioni 


THE  TWO  HOMES. 

**  Honor  thr  fkther,  uid  fhj  mother,  wklob  liibo- 
flnftt  commancbnent  with  promiM." 

THE  first  home  was  a  pleasant  man* 
sion  upon  the  banks  of  a  Maryland 
river,  shaded  by  fine  trees,  and  graced 
by  bird  and  flower.  Over  the  tree^- 
tops,  and  surrounded  by  nature's  sad 
melody  —  the  plaint  of  whippowil  and 
the  moaning  of  the  river  —  might  be 
seen  a  little  hillock  dotted  over  with 
head-stones.  Some  of  these  were  old' 
and  moss-grown,  while  others  gleamed 
white  and  clear  beneath  the  rays  of 
the  sad  moon^  Three  graves '  lay  side 
by  side,  whose  tenants  had  been  borne 
in  three  successive  autumns  from  that 
cheerful  looking  home  on  the  bank. 
Each  was  a  merry  maiden,  a  child 
still,  and  yet  on  the  threshold  of  wo- 
manhood. Early  blighted,  ere  they 
had  time  for  fear,  the  worm  at  the 
heart  caused  them  to  fade,  wither,  and 
fall.  Desolate  indeed  was  now  the 
home,  so  lately  full  of  mirth  and  joy ; 
but  the  aching  hearts  of  father  and 
mother  turned  a^ay  from  the  dead 
three  to  the  one  beautiful,  living  child. 
Their  dwelling  was  still  "  home,"  for 
she  was  there.  The  gloom  of  death 
did  not  hang  long  over  her  buoyant 
spirit,  and  the  returning  spring  found 
her  as  merry  as  the  last,  when  her 
laughter  and  her  song  had  mingled 
with  another  sweet  voice  now  hushed 
forever.  Oh,  what  love  hung  round 
that  child  —  love  painful  in  its  intent- 
sity  to  behold,  and  almost  cruel  to  its 
object.  She  was  looked  to  as  the 
young  tree  around  which  they  should  , 
cling  for  support  when  the  grasshop^ 
per  should  become  a  burden ;  as  the 
flower  to  grace  their  faded  age;  as 
the  bird  to  fill  their  home  with  un^ 
wearied  notes  of  love.  She  was  grow^ 
ing  up  idolized,  petted,  spoiled. 

This  child  of  love  soon  grew  weary 
of  her  home.  Her  father^s  attentions 
were  things  of  course,  and  became 
monotonous ;  her  mother's  devotions  ' 
failed  to  satisfy  her  longings.  She^ 
wanted  to  see  more  of  the  world  and 
its  hoUow  ^w ;  and,  to  gratify  this 
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desire,  she  was  sent  away  to  $chool/ 
Soon,  wearying  of  ber  books,  and 
missing  the  tenderness  sbe  left  behind, 
she  returned,  but  not  alone.  A  stem 
looking  roan  firom  another  land,  whom 
nobody  knew,  save  as  a  teacher  of 
penmanship,  accompanied  her.  Terror 
seized  the  hearts  of  her  parents  as  the 
harsh  tones  of  his  voice  struck  upon 
their  ears,  and  the  cold,  calculating 
fflance  of  his  eye  met  theirs.  He 
brought  with  him  that  day,  like  a 
spirit  of  evil,  darkness  upon  his  wings, 
which  no  sunshine  of  earth  was  ever 
able  to  dispel  from  parlor,  chamber,  or 
ball  —  from  garden,  lawn,  or  stream. 

Again  and  again  he  came,  making 
the  darkness  more  visible,  until  the 
old  people,  having  in  vain  striven  to 
open  the  eyes  of  their  child  to  his 
very  evident  character,  forbade  his  vis- 
its to  their  hitherto  happy  home.  The 
dark  man  frowned,  but  no  word  of  an- 
ger escaped  his  lips.  He  did  not  rise 
up  as  at  an  insult  and  leave  the  house, 
but  remained  to  inflict  them  by  his 
fearful  sulienness  another  night  Early 
in  the  morning,  while  all  others  slept, 
he  stole  softly  from  that  now  blighted 
home,  bearing  with  him  all  that  made 
life  dear  to  the  aged  pair.  He  had 
filled  the  ear  of  their  silly  child  with 
vows  of  love  unchanging,  and  with 
tales  of  hii  untold  wealth  over-  the 
sea.  Believing  the  words  of  a  stran- 
ger, she  turned  away  from  love  stronger 
than  death,  and  tbllowed  him.  One 
moment,  no  doubt,  she  stood  in  the 
flrray  light  to  look  at  the  scenes  of  her 
infancy  and  childhood  —  to  glance  at 
the  window  of  the  chamber  where  her 
parents  slept  unconscious  of  the  evil — 
to  listen  to  the  stream  which  had  al- 
ways sung  her  lullaby — and  then  she 
went  away  forever  from  that  her  first 
home. 


'  The  waters  of  that  Maryland  river 
still  flow  on  murmuring  to  the  sea. 
The  dwelling  of  that  idol  child  still 
stands  there,  but  strange  hands  train 
the  flowers  and  trees,  while  groups  of 
laughing  children  who  never  heard 


her  name,  sport  beneath  their  shad- 
ows. Two  other  head-stones  glesni 
out  in  the  moonlight  beside  the  three 
graves  of  the  young  sisters.  Between 
the  older  graves  and  those  of  the  pa- 
rents, is  a  space  left  for  yet  another; 
but  it  will  never  be  made.  Far,  far 
away  in  the  land  of  cold  winds  and 
warm  hearts  lies  another  grave.  No 
white  head-stone  tells  the  name  asd 
laments  the  loss  of  the  dweller  there. 
All  around  this  hillock  are  tombstoiMs 
and  costly  monuments,  shaded  hj 
trees  and  garnished  with  flowers ;  b«it 
no  hand  ever  planted  one  flower  there, 
or  carved  a  letter,  to  preserve  her 
memon'.  It  is  a  grave  in  the  ^  poor's 
comer,''  and  she  who  inhabits  the  na^ 
row  house  below  is  the  one  who 
broke  the  '^  first  commandment  with 
promise."  In  the  home  of  her  girl- 
hood 'no  pillow  was  thought  soft 
enough  for  her  dear  head ;  now  the 
hard  pillow  of  the  pauper's  coffin  sup- 
ports it,  and  is  the  only  one  which  has 
yielded  her  any  rest  since  she  fled  un- 
gratefully from  her  childhood's  home. 
****** 

One  bright  rooming,  just  as  theearlj 
risers  in  a  New  England  farro-hoase 
were  beginning  their  day's  toil,  a  frail 
lady,  in  genteel  but  sadly  disordered 
attire,  rushed  in,  dragging  a  little  boy 
by  the  hand.  She  was  very  much  ex- 
cited. With  an  earnestness  which 
forbade  denial,  she  asked,  "*  Will  yoa 
hide  me  from  my  husband  ?  —  he  is  a 
harsh  and  cmel  roan,  and  I  have  at- 
tempted to  flee  from  him  with  roj 
phild.  A  poor  woman  beyond  gave 
me  shelter  last  night,  but  at  day-break 
a  man  passing  called  to  them,  saying 
that  a  person  was  coming  on  in  pur- 
suit of  his  wife  and  child,  whotn  he 
had  lost  I  caught  up  my  child  and 
flew  to  escape  his  fury.  But,  oh!" 
she  added,  laying  her  hand  on  her 
fluttering  heart,  **  I  can  go  no  further 
— my  strength  is  gone.  Let  roe  lie 
down  here  and  die.  Do  not  let  him 
take  me  away.  Oh,  do  not  I"  She 
had  been  guided  by  some  pitying  an- 
gel to  this  house.  Its  mistress  was 
one  who  never  said  to  the  suflerer, 
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*^Be  ye  wanned  and  be  ye  olotbed,'' 
and  then  turned  away  to  enjoy  eel- 
fishly  the  comforts  which  God  had  so 
boantifully  spread  around  her.  Then, 
as  now,  though  age  and  infirmity  are 
upon  her,  she  seemed  ever  saying  to 
the  world,  "  Wot  ye  not  that  I  must 
be  about  my  Father's  business  ? " 

This  wanderer  was  the  darling  of 
that  home  by  the  river;  and  scarce 
had  her  aching  head  touched  the  bos* 
pitable  pillow,  and  the  doors  been 
closed  upon  her  and  her  child,  ere  the 
furious  man  came  up,  inquiring  if  any 
one  had  seen  a  ^^  slender  woman  and 
a  little  boy  go  by  ? "  Judging  from 
the  evasive  replies  he  received  that 
she  had  there  found  pity,  he  de- 
manded his  wife,  and  railed  on  her 
protectors,  showing  conclusively  what 
a  home  that  must  have  been  of  which 
he  was  head.  He  endeavored  to 
alarm  the  good  woman  of  the  house, 
fiodinff  that  the  men  had  gone  to 
their  kbor ;  but  she  commanded  him 
to  be  quiet,  saying,  '*•  You  need  nH 
think  you  can  frighten  me,  I  have 
seen  too  much  of  this  world  to  be  ea- 
sily disturbed.  I  never  yet  saw  a 
soan  that  I  was  afraid  of  1 " 

Finding  no  rest  from  his  tongue, 
and  convinced  that  in  his  furious  state 
it  would  never  do  to  let  him  see  his 
wife,  she  despatched  a  boy  for  an  of- 
ficer, who  secured  him  from  further 
disturbing  the  peace;  and  the  poor 
affrighted  wife  wept  for  joy  that  she 
might  now  "  die  in  peace." 

She  told  here  the  tale  of  her  early 
course  of  ingratitude  and  cruelty,  and 
looked  upon  the  almost  vagrant  life 
she  had  led  as  a  punishment  for 
slighting  God's  mercies.  Her  dream 
of  love  and  wealth  had  been  a  short 
one.  She  soon  awoke  to  see  that  she 
had  been  betrayed  and  deceived  by 
the  man  who  had  sworn  to  protect 
and  cherish  her.  Shame  prevented 
her  going  back,  and  like  a  prodigal 
confessing  her  sin,  and  seeking  rest  in 
her  Other's  house,  where  ther^  was 
bread  enough  and  to  spare.  She 
soon  found  that  her  husband,  although 
fully  qualified  to  teach  in  seminaries 
you  IV.  9. 


of  learning,  could  not,  on  account  of 
his  tyrannical  disposition  and  violent 
temper,  retain  a  situation  even  six 
months.  He  soon  took  to  anr  itinerant 
course,  teaching  writing,  stenograpl^y, 
and  the  like  branches.  She  had  never 
had  a  home  since  she  left  the  one  by 
the  river.  Four  years  had  she  wan- 
dered from  state  to  state,  and  from 
town  to  town.  Her  mother's  heart 
was  broken,  and  she  had  brought  the 
gray  hairs  of  her  father  in  sorrow  to 
the  grave.  You  see  what  ahe  had 
gained  by  scorning  the  advice  of  age 
and  wisdom.  "I  have  not  even  a 
home  to  die  in.  Oh!"  she  added, 
^  how  little  do  children  value  a  home 
—  how  little  realize  the  worth  of  a 
mother's  and  a  father's  love." 

She  seemed  truly  penitent,  and  as- 
sured her  benefactor  that  die  trusted 
in  Christ  alone  for  peace  and  pardoo* 
A  few  days  in  a  common  prison  cooled 
the  passion  of  the  tyrant,  and  he  was 
permitted  to  visit  and  remain  by  hie 
dying  wife.  He  gave  promises  of 
awful  solemnity,  to  be  tender  to  her 
friendless  boy,  and  seemed  to  moum 
his  cruelty  to  her.  But  it  was  too 
late  to  atone  for  it  now.  A  few  days 
more  and  the  crushed  spirit  was  bet 
yond  his  power.  She  had  found  io 
the  "poor's  comer"  of  our  lovely 
cemetery  her  last  home. 


Twenty  years  have  rolled  away 
since  then,  but  as  long  as  her  bene- 
factor lives  will  her  grave  be  pointed 
out  as  a  warning  to  those  who  de- 
spise parental  authority,  and  consider 
such  love  a  light  thing.  Oh !  what 
a  blighted  life  was  faer's  who 
broke  ""the  first  commandment  with 
promise." 


Thsrb  are  individuals  who  have  ac- 
quired a  literary  reputation  without 
writing  a  line;  there  are  others  who 
have  a  name  for  bravery,  and  never 
fought  The  former  write,  and  the 
latter  fight,  by  proxy. 
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CONFORMING  TO  CIRCUM- 
STANCES. 

BT  MART  J.  CROSMAir. 

"T  WISH,"  Baid  Fanny  Grey  one 
X  day  to  her  mother  wnen  she  was 
home  spending  her  school  vacation, 
"I  wish  that  father  was  different — 
he's  so  particular  about  getting  in 
debt,  and  he  thinks  the  old  things 
we  Ve  had  so  many  years  will  answer 
till  they  're  worn  out ;  for  one,  I  be- 
lieve in  keepinii:  pace  with  the  times  a 
little  more.  We  live  differently  from 
Maggie  Tompkin's  people,  I  can  as- 
sure you ;  you  should  see  their  house, 
mother ;  its  walls  and  windows  would 
hardly  compare  with  ours,"  said  she, 
looking  up  as  if  to  scan  the  attitude 
of  their  low  sitting-room.  "I  wish 
WLT  house  could  bia  repaired,"  she 
continued ;  "  the  furniture  added  to, 
and  other  improvements  might  be 
mentioned;  but  more  than  either,  I 
want  a  piano  vtry  muchy 

Mrs.  Grey  smiled  at  Fanny's  enthu- 
siasm. "  And  what  do  you  think  peo- 
ple ought  to  do  when  they  are  so 
unfavorably  situated  ? "  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  they  ought  to  sub- 
mit with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible 
to  the  misfortune." 

"That's  the  true  theory,  Fanny; 
now  let 's  see  you  sustain  it  by  prac- 
tice, and  I  shall  be  sure  of  happy  re- 
sults." 

"  I  drew  the  conclusion  for  others," 
said  Fanny,  determined  to  evade  its 
application  to  herself^ 

"  Consult  your  father's  wishes,  and 
he  will  yours ;  endeavor  to  please  him 
in  all  those  little  matters  where  he  has 
a  preference,  and  you  may  be  sure  of 
more  pleasure,  and  the  gratification  of 
a  part  of  your  wishes,  perhaps." 

"  But  I  want  a  piano,"  said  Fanny, 
quite  incredulous  as  to  her  mother's 
plan. 

"  I  am  sure  that  would  be  a  pleas- 
ant way  to  get  one  —  certainly  pleas- 
ant, wheUier  you  succeeded  or  not." 

Fanny  followed  her  mother's  sug- 
gestion,  making  improvements  here  a 
Uttle,  and  there  a  little.    The  change 


in  her  manner  and  disposition  soon 
wrote  out  a  beautiful  prophecy  for  the 
future  which  was  in  due  time  fulfilled. 
It  opened  another  door  in  Mr.  Grey's 
heart  to  see  Fanny  so  interested  in  her 
home  —  so  intent  on  making  the  best 
of  what  could  not  be  hindered,  and  be 
was  often  led  to  submit  his  earlier 
views  to  her  earnest  wishes.  Finally, 
it  became  among  his  choicest  home- 
pleasures  after  the  labors  of  the  day 
were  over,  to  listen  to  the  soft,  clear 
tones  of  his  daughter,  as  they  blent 
with  the  richnnusic  of  her  piano. 


A  SLENDER  child  of  thirteen  years, 
toiled  from  morning  till  night  for  a 
scanty  pittance.  Thongh  often  cen- 
sured, her  calm  brow  was  seldom  ruf- 
fled, and  the. degree  of  patience  she 
had  attained  would  have  done  credit 
to  those  longer  disciplined  in  the 
school  of  life.  Quick  to  discern,  she 
had  caught  the  true  spirit  of  success 
from  her  toiling  grandmother,  whose 
humble  roof  was  all  the  home  she 
could  claim. 

"Always  count  the  blessings  first, 
Bessie,  and  then  you  will  be  less  likelj 
to  murmur;  God  is  better  to  us  all 
than  we  deserve,  only  we  see  through 
a  glass  darkly ;  that 's  all  the  trouble, 
darling." 

"I  like  to  get  angry  once  to-day, 
grandma;  it's  so  hard  to  be  found 
huh  with  all  the  time  when  you  try  to 
do  the  best  you  can." 

^*  Yes,  Bessie,  but  Mrs.  Ball  has  a 
great  many  cares  and  perplexiUes 
that  you  do  n't  know  any  thing  about ; 
you  must  try  and  be  patient,  hoping 
for  a  better  home  some  time." 

"Here,  grandma,  are  mj  earnings 
for  this  week,"  and  with  new  streugth 
the  brave  little  girl  choked  back  her 
tears,  and  kissing  her  little  brother 
and  grandparent  good-night,  departed 
for  Mrs.  Ball's. 

Week  after  week  wore  on,  each  one 
repeaUng  the  lessons  of  its  predeces- 
sor, and  then,  a  bright  reality  gilded 
the  horizon  of  Bessie's  hopes.    Her 
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forbearance  had  met  its  reward.  A 
gentleman  of  fortune,  on  a  visit  at  Mr. 
Ball's,  became  interested  in  her,  and 
his  sympathies  formed  themselves  into 
a  proposal,  which  met  the  grandmo- 
ther's heartiest  thanks,  and  placed  in 
Bessie's  hand  the  talisman  of  a  brighter 
future. 


On  a  grand,  silent,  yet  decaying  day, 
a  youthful  girl  sat  amid  the  falling 
leaves  of  autumn.  Every  thing  about 
her  bore  the  impress  of  p4ace  and  quiet- 
ude, and  she  forgot  that  life  was  a 
changing  scene  —  that  earth  was  the 
home  of  labor,  and  care,  and  strife.  So, 
looking  out  upon  the  future  through  a 
&lse  medium,  she  promised  the  manly 
form  at  her  side  that  she  would  share 
his  western  home,  would  kindle  anew 
the  fires  of  domestic  love  which  death 
had  paled,  and  more  than  all,  be  a 
mother  to  his  babes. 

Angry,  wintry  days  succeeded  the 
mellow  light  of  autumn,  and  the  real 
foUowed  hastily  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
ideal.    Freedom,  the  blest  companion 
*  of  girlhood,  in  spite  of  all  negotiation, 
had  refused  to  dwell  beyond  the  mat- 
I      rimonial  line,  and   on  a  weary  day, 
I      when  love,  the  watchguard,  sat  slum- 
;      bering  at  its  post,  the  spirit  of  discon- 
i      tent  came  up  and  took  the  citadel. 
I         **We  love  mamma  better  than  aunt 
Abby,  do  n't  we,  Freddy  ?  aunt  Abby 
would  n't  let  you  have  any  kite,  would 
she ! "  lisped  the  baby-sister  with  ear- 
nestness, as  she  lifted  the  curling  locks 
of  her  brother,  who  sat  on  the  carpet 
ornamenting  his  paper  kite. 

*^I  shall  be  useful,  and  therefore 
happy,"  was  the  young  wife's  second 
thought,  and  she  roused  herself  to  the 
fulfillment  of  her  mission. 

In  the  after  years  it  was  said,  *^  Her 
children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed, 
her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth 
her." 


A  CRIPPLED  boy  sat  under  a  vine-clad 
arbor  in  his  father's  garden.  His 
heart  fluttered  like  a  prisoned  bird,  at 


the  sound  of  school-boy  sports  in  the 
distance,  but  slow-footed  weeks  must 
go  by  ere  he  could  rejoin  them. 

**  Auld  Robin,"  the  gardner,  passed 
that  way,  and  noticing  the  boy's  down- 
cast look,  said  with  his  accustomed 
smile  and  rich  brogue,  "  Cam',  Willie, 
take  mickle  heart;  there's  many  a 
lad  and  lassie  that 's  sair  worse  than 
ye." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Willie  to  himself 
after  a  little  thought ;  "  I  will  be  hap- 
pier myself,  and,  if  possible,  catch 
some  rays  of  sunshine  to  gladden  oth- 
ers; and  then,  this  little  trial  shall 
teach  me  a  useful  lesson." 

An  hour  passed  between  dreaming 
and  reading  under  the  drooping  grape 
vines,  when  reaching  for  his  crutch, 
he  arose  to  walk  about.  Sitting  on 
the  grass  outside  the  paling,  he  noticed 
two  little  girls  looking  sad  and  weary, 
yet  gazing  intently  at  the  parterres  of 
early  flowers  then  in  blossom. 

"  Oh,  how  beautiful  I  "  said  each  to 
the  other. 

**  I  wish  we  could  get  some  to  put 
on  the  stand  by  mother's  bed,"  said 
Susy,  hesitatingly ;  **  but  I  suppose  it 's 
wicked  to  covet  as  well  as  steal,"  she 
added,  with  a  look  of  despair. 

"  We  would  n't  want  any  without 
we  could  pay  for  them,  and  we  've  no 
money,  you  know,"  said  Clara,  the  eld- 
est. 

"  Hark !  how  sweetly  somebody  is 
singing ;  they  have  flowers  and  music 
too,  havn't  they?"  said  Susy  with 
brightening  features. 

"Mother  used  to  have  both,"  re- 
turned Clara  sadly;  "there!  I  hear 
canary  birds  too." 

"Those  were  God's  birds,"  said  Susy ; 
"  only  see  that  handsome  oriole  in  the 
willow-tree,  yonder;  don't  you  be- 
lieve those  are  oriole-flowers?"  she 
added,  pointing  to  some  tulips  of  the 
richest  crimson,  and  black  as  they 
gently  waved  in  the  soft  and  balmy 
air. 

The  conversation  reached  Willie's 
ear,  and  approaching  the  fence,  he 
asked  respectfully : 

"  Are  yoQ  fond  of  flowers  ?    Wait 
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a  few  minutes,  and  I'll  gather  you 
tome  with  pleasure."  So  he  culled  a 
rare  group,  which  had  opened  their 
petals  of  many  colors  to  the  warm 
June  sun. 

The  flowers  performed  their  work 
and  faded ;  virtue  had  been  fortified, 
hopestreogthened  and  memory  claimed 
another  treasure  for  her  own. 

The  giver's  blessing  descended  upon 
the  boy,  but  its  pleasure  was  only  the 
prelude  of  an  immortal  song  that  was 
ohanted  by  the  future  years  —  for  that 
simple  gift  to  those  little  tempted 
hearts  had  proved  '*a  savor  of  life 
unto  life." 


MOVE  ON. 

BT  OOODWUf  BABMBT. 

All  the  stars  in  heaven  are  moving, 

Ever  ronnd  the  bright  spheres  roving ; 

Twinkling,  beaming,  raying,  shining, 

Blackest  night  with  darkness  lining ; 

Aye,  revoWng  through  the  years, 

Playing  music  of  the  spheres, 

Like  the  Eastern  SUr  of  old 

Moving  toward  the  shepherd's  fold, 

Where  the  wise  men  —  grace  to  them !  - 

Found  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem. 

Ood  is  in  each  moving  star ; 

God  drives  on  the  pleiad  car : 

Let  His  will  on  earth  be  done, 

As  in  Heaven  the  stars  move  on.  .  .  . 

Move  on !     Keep  moving ! 

Progress  is  the  law  of  loving. 

AU  the  waves  of  sea  are  flowing. 
As  the  winds  of  heaven  are  blowmg ; 
With  a  gentle  beam-like  quiver 
Flows  the  streamlet  to  the  river ; 
With  a  stronger  waved  commotion 
Plows  the  river  to  the  ocean ; 
While  seas'  billows  evermore 
Flow  and  gain  upon  the  shore  — 
Wave  on  wave  in  bright  spray  leaping. 
Like  endeavors  never  sleeping ; 
While  the  pool  which  movett  never, 
Grows  a  stagnant  bog  forever ; 
White-gilled  die  its  tenant  tench. 
Green  its  water,  foul  its  stench, 
Wildering  marsh  fires  o'er  it  run. 
While  straight  flows  the  river  on.  .  .  . 

Move  on !    Keep  moving ! 

Progress  is  the  Uw  of  loving. 

Thus  within  the  skies  and  ocean 
Life  is  married  unto  motion  ; 
Stars  revolve,  and  rivers  flow, 
And  earth  t  what  said  Galileo  ? 


When  in  dnngeon  damply  lying, 

Faint  and  tortured,  hanlly  dying, 

Yet  for  truth,  with  honest  pride. 

Yet,  **  It  moves  I     It  moves ! "  he  cried. 

And  the  world  ?  —  its  life  is  motion. 

As  with  stars,  and  as  with  ocean. 

It  is  moving,  it  is  growing. 

All  its  tides  are  onward  flowing ; 

The  hand  is  moving  to  the  loa^ 

The  eye  is  moving  to  the  roof. 

The  mind  is  moving  to  the  book. 

The  soul  lives  in  a  moving  look, 

The  hand  is  moving  from  the  sword, 

The  heart  is  moving  toward  the  Lord. . . . 

Move  on !     Keep  moving ! 

Progress  is  the  law  of  loving. 


THE  BRIGHTNESS  IN  THE  WEST. 

BT  H.  8.  PABMELBB. 

Habk  !  the  voices  of  the  chfldren, 

Playing  in  the  meadow  grass. 
See  the  long  reeds  bend  before  them, 

Springing  backward  as  they  pass ; 
They  will  not  see  the  shadows. 

That  are  dark'ning  round  their  way. 
To  the  eyes  of  happy  childhood 

It  is  always  dawn  or  day ! 

The  twilight  dew  is  fidling. 

But  they  never  feel  it  come. 
Till  they  hear  the  summons,  calUng 

From  many  a  cottage  home, 
"  Where  is  evening?    Where  is  twih'ght? 

Oh,  it  is  not  tune  for  rest !  " 
And  then  eager  fingers  pointing 

To  the  brightness  in  Uie  west ! 

Ah,  yes !  ye  little  children ! 

There  is  sunlight  there  we  know, 
Though  our  eyes  too  often  linger 

On  the  darker  world  below; 
And,  so  live,  ye  little  children, 

That  when  comes  God's  call  to  rest, 
Ye  may  pomt,  as  glad  as  ever. 

To  the  brightness  in  the  west  I 
August,  1867. 


THE  WELCOME  BACK. 

SwEBT  is  the  hour  that  brings  ns  home. 

Where  all  will  spring  to  meet  us ; 
Where  hands  are  striving  as  we  come, 

To  be  the  first  to  greet  ns. 
When  the  world  hath  spent  its  fi*ownfl  tad 
wrath,  ' 

And  care  been  sorely  pressing, 
'T  is  sweet  to  turn  from  our  roving  path, 

And  find  a  fireside  blessing. 
Ob !  joyf\iUy  dear  is  the  homeward  traok, 
If  we  are  but  sure  of  a  welcome  back. 


KATE  AND  L 
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KATE  AND  I. 

BT  MRS.  H.  X.  e.  AIUET. 

IT  WM  the  last  orast,  and  a  wretched 
moreel  at  that,  and  yet  the  rarest 
yiands  neyer  looked  more  tempting  to 
my  eye.  I  dreamed  of  it  all  night,  and  as 
•reraodanoni  woke  amidst  the  splash- 
ing of  the  water  around,  and  the  creak- 
ing cordage  above  me,  I  watched  for 
the  glimmer  of  the  dawn  and  the  ap- 
proach of  the  moment  when  I  might 
offer  it  to  satisfy  —  or  I  might  better 
ba?e  said,  to  aggravate  the  pangs  of 
hunger  which  were  devouring  me ;  I 
took  it  from  its  comer  of  the  knapsack, 
which,  at  the  close  of  the  preparations 
for  my  journey,  I  had  thought  so  well 
filed,  and  looked  at  it  \7istfully  before 
late  it 

I  was  one  of  the  group  of  German 
emigrants,  kept  back  from  our  destin- 
ttion  by  a  long  and  disastrous  voyage, 
and  though  the  sickly,  miserable 
throng  who  crowded  the  wretched 
quarters  were  all  from  my  own  land, 
there  was  not  one  of  them  to  whom  I 
oould  look  for  assistance  or  sympathy ; 
they  were  all  strangers  to  me,  and  each 
seemed  busy  with  his  own  trials.  I 
had  been  reared  in  retirement ;  an  only 
ehild,  and,  of  course,  the  idol  of  my 
parents;  and  until  they  were  taken  from 
me,  some  months  before,  I  had  known 
nothing  of  the  world  beyond  our  own 
fireside. 

My  father  was  a  man  of  a  literary 
torn,  and  aside  from  the  small  business 
by  which  be  procured  us  the  comforts 
of  life,  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to 
the  education  of  his  son ;  I  think  he 
considered  me  an  apt  scholar,  for  I  of- 
ten heard  him  conversing  ^  with  my 
mother  on  the  necessity  of  saving  sucn 
a  sum  as  would  carry  me  through  the 
university  when  I  was  old  enough,  and 
of  the  position  which  he  thought  I 
would  take  in  the  world. 

But  a  single  week  sufficed  to  ban- 
ish these  ambitious  dreams,  and  *  to 
throw  me  from  the  sheltered  nest  in 
which  I  bad  hitherto  lived,  alone  and 
friendless  on  the  world.  In  the  spring, 
before  I  attained  my  twelfth  year,  my 


parents  were  both  seized  with  an  epi* 
demio  then  passing  over  our  village, 
and  died  within  a  few  days  of  each 
other.  I  feel  yet  the  straining  pres* 
sure  with  which  my  mother  clasped 
me  to  her  heart  before  she  died,  and 
the  yearning,  anxious  look  with  which 
my  father  followed  me  from  that  mo- 
ment until  the  time  of  his  own  death. 

The  good  people  around  us  had  a 
horror  of  the  manner  in  which  I  had 
been  reared,  spending  so  much  time 
over  those  books  of  cabalistic  figures, 
learning  no  useful  occupation,  and  so 
they  left  me  to  myself  I  thought 
much,  as  I  sat  in  my  accustomed  cor- 
ner in  the  old  house  —  where  the  very 
rafters  seemed  shrinking  from  their 
own  stillness,  and  the  mice  ventured 
timidly  from  their  nooks,  as  if  afraid 
to  waken  the  dismal  echoes  with  their 
tiny  feet  —  I  thought  much  of  what  I 
was  now  to  do.  I  had  enough  to  sup- 
ply my  wants  for  a  time,  but  I  knew 
that  this  would  soon  be  gone.  £m* 
ployment  was  with  difficuly  found 
even  by  those  who  knew  how  to  work, 
and  when  I  wandered  over  the  hills  to 
the  neighboring  village,  I  found  that 
the  sole  topic  of  conversation  was  the 
new  world  across  the  waters,  where 
work,  and  food,  and  money  were  abun- 
dant I  was  too  timid  to  ask  ques^ 
tions,  but  I  lingered  near  the  groups 
who  talked  of  emigration,  until  I  was 
acquainted  with  the  necessary  details, 
and  then  I  resolved  to  dispose  of  what 
was  left  me,  ^nd  join  them  in  the  pur- 
suit of  that  Eldorado  where  they  hoped 
to  bury  all  their  troubles. 

My  object  was  soon-  accomplished ; 
and  though  I  now  know  that  many 
articles  were  sold  far  below  their  real 
value,  I  then  thought  myself  very  for- 
tunate in  obtaining  a  sum  sufficient  to 
pay  my  passage  to  New  York,  and  fill 
my  knapsack  with  provisions  for  the 
journey,  although  I  had  not  a  farthing 
left  when  this  was  done.  There  was 
no  one  to  bid  me  adieu,  or  wish  me 
"speed"  on  my  way,  and  yet  with 
comparative  cheerfulness  I  left  the 
old  roof  where  the  light  had  gone 
out;  and  with  my  knapsack  over  my 
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shoulder,  and  a  small  box  containing 
some  articles  of  clothing,  and  two  or 
three  books  upon  which  mj  father 
placed  rare  value,  under  my  arm,  I 
joined  the  crowd  on  the  whar^  and 
was  shoved  on  board  by  an  old  sailor, 
who  exclaimed,  "Here's  another  of 
them/Must  before  the  plank  was  drawn 
in.  We  were  bound  first  to  Dover, 
and  then  to  New  York,  but  for  two 
long  weeks  the  ship  was  detained  at 
Dover,  and  when  it  was  once  more 
afloat,  we  were  kept  back  by  adverse 
winds,  until  the  voyage  had  extended 
to  more  than  twice  its  customary 
length.  Day  after  day  I  watched  the 
diminution  of  my  store  of  provisions 
with  increasing  anxiety,  until  at  length 
I  was  obliged  to  put  myself  upon  an 
allowance,  and  after  a  single  day's 
supply  had  been  eked  out  for  nearly  a 
week,  I  at  last  seated  myself  to  devour 
the  last  morsel. 

With  a  sigh  I  folded  the  empty 
knapsack,  when  my  morsel  was  eaten, 
and  laid  it  aside.  As  I  did  so,  I 
raised  my  eyes  and  met  the  glance  of 
a  young  girl  about  my  own  age,  but 
tall  and  thin,  who  had  evidently  been 
watching  my  movements  with  a  half- 
pleased,  half-pitying  look.  She  turned 
away  her  eye  a^  she  met  mine,  but 
presently  she  rose,  and  making  her 
way  among  the  bales  and  boxes  which 
strewed  our  quarters,  passed  me,  and 
the  next  moment  I  felt  a  gentle  touch 
on  my  shoulder,  and  three  or  four  de- 
licious-looking sea-biscuits  rolled  down 
into  my  lap;  they  came  to  me  like 
manna  from  heaven.  I  would  have 
shrunk  from  telling  any  one  my  desti- 
tution, and  I  had  supposed  it  was  a 
secret  with  myself;  as  I  looked  up 
with  astonishment,  she  said : 

"  Take  them ;  they  will  be  of  no  use 
to  me.  Eve  and  I  have  been  sick  all 
the  way,  and  unable  to  eat ;  we  have 
a  plenty  to  last  you  the  rest  of  the 
journey." 

"But  how  did  you   know  that  I 
needed  it  ? "  I  asked,  after  a  few  min- ' 
utes. 

"Your  knapsack  looks  very  hun- 
gry," said  she,  pointing  to  it  with  a 


sad  smile;  "and  besides,  I  watched 
you  yesterday  when  you  were  dividing 
its  contents,  close  by  the  blankets 
where  I  lay.  I  was  too  sick  then  to 
tell  yoQ  that  we  had  a  plenty  for 
you." 

"  You  have  been  sick,  then ! "  said 
I,  looking  into  her  thin,  pale  (ace,  and 
wondering  that  one  so  kind  should 
look  so  melancnoly. 

A  faint  voice  called  "  Kate,"  before 
she  had  time  to  reply,  and  she  flitted 
away,  and  knelt  down  beside  one  of 
the  sick-beds  which  were  so  numerous 
in  the  stifled  cabin.  I  soon  followed 
her,  and  found  that  her  sister  Eve,  of 
whom  she  had  spoken,  was  wasting 
away  with  the  ship-fever,  of  which 
fearful  disease  their  grandfather,  their 
sole  friend  and  protector,  had  died  the 
week  before. 

But  a  few  days  had  'elapsed  before 
Eve  also  was  committed  to  a  watery 
grave,  and  Kate  was  left  in  the  worid 
as  lonely  as  myself.  We  were  firm 
friends  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage ;  and 
while  I  accepted  her  freely  proflered 
bounty,  I  strove  in  return  as  &r  as 
possible  to  soothe  her  grief. 

When  #6  arrived  in  New  York,  we 
set  ofl*  together  in  search  of  employ- 
ment, but  we  soon  found  it  would  be 
better  to  separate.  This  we  did,  first 
appointing  a  time  and  place  of  meet- 
ing for  the  next  day.  Soon  after 
leaving  her,  I  thought  myself  very  suo- 
cessful  in  obtaining  a  situation  as  boy 
of  all  work  in  a  gentleman's  family; 
but  the  next  day,  when  I  asked  lea?e 
of  absence  for  an  hour,  to  fulfill  my 
appointment  with  Kate,  it  was  pre- 
emptorily  refused. 

This  I  regretted  exceedingly,  as  I 
thus  lost  all  trace  of  her,  nor  was  I 
able  to  learn  any  thing  of  her  afte^ 
ward  while  I  remained  in  the  metrop- 
olis. I  soon  found  my  new  home  any 
thing  but  comfortable ;  my  roaster  was 
a  perfect  tyrant,  and  my  mistress  a 
vixen  whom  I  could  never  satisfy  ;  and 
when,  after  a  long  time,  I  asked  for  a 
portion  of  my  wages,  in  order  to  sup- 
ply myself  with  some  necessary  cloth- 
ing, I  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a 
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€irtbing.  Thus  I  ^^as  once  more 
thrown  upon  the  streets  as  destitute  as 
«?er,  save  that  I  had  learned  some- 
thing of  the  world.  For  a  time,  I 
tustaioed  myself  by  doing  errands  and 
sach  odd  jobs  as  I  could  find,  and  af- 
ter a  year  or  two  of  shifting  in  this 
way,  I  made  my  way  to  one  of  the 
western  cities,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
some  better  employment.  The  only 
progress  which  I  made,  however,  was 
ID  buying  a  saw  and  buck,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sawing  wood,  with  which  I 
supported  myself  very  comfortably  dur- 
ing the  winter ;  in  the  summer,  there 
was  less  to  do,  but  still  I  struggled 
along  as  cheerfully  as  I  was  able,  some- 
times holding  horses  in  the  streets,  and 
at  others  gathering  wild  berries  which 
grew  abundantly  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  city,  and  offering  them  for  sale. 

One  day,  while  thus  engaged,  I  en- 
tered the  grounds  of  a  gentleman  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  offered  my 
berries  to  a  lady  who  sat  by  an  open 
door.  She  bade  me  measure  out  a 
certain  quantity,  and  while  I  did  so, 
dipping  them  with  my  spoon  carefully 
from  the  bottom  of  the  basket  so  as  to 
dispose  first  of  those  whicfaNlFere  most 
jammed,  and  leave  the  others  looking 
fresh  and  nice,  a  low  voice  near  me, 
exclaimed  hastily,  in  my  own  lan- 
guage: 

**Take  them  from  the  top,  take 
them  from  the  top ;  the  best  are  none 
too  good  for  Master  Charlie."  . 

I  turned  with  a  start,  but  no  one 
seemed  to  have  spoken  to  me;  a 
voung  girl  was  running  over  the  green 
lawn  close  by  me,  in  pursuit  of  a 
frolicking  child  who  had  just  learned 
the  use  of  his  feet;  and  though  her 
face  was  turned  from  me,  and  she 
made  no  sign  that  she  noticed  me,  I 
knew  by  intuition,  it  was  Kate ;  I 
glanced  furtively  at  the  lady,  whose 
presence  alone  restrained  me  from  re- 
plying, and  saw  a  quiet  smile  on  her 
lips,  as  if  she  had  understood  the  re- 
mark. The  rest  of  the  measure  was 
filled  from  the  top  of  the  basket,  and 
when  I  had  emptied  it  I  turned  slowly 
nvay,  hoping  that  E^te  would  join 


me ;  but  though  she  gave  me  an  ear- 
nest glance  as  she  disappeared  with 
her  young  charge  beyond  the  garden 
gate,  I  saw  no  more  of  her. 

That  evening,  however,  I  wandered 
once  more  in  that  direction,  and  I 
thought  she  had  been  watching  for 
me,  for  I  saw  her  from  a  distance, 
busying  herself  among  the  flowers; 
and  as  soon  as  I  came  near,  she  folded 
her  arms  in  a  queenly  way,  and  strolled 
down  the  lane  to  meet  me.  She  had 
grown  a  tall,  fresh-looking  girl,  and  at 
first  I  felt  abashed  in  her  presence,  but 
she  had  the  same  kind  heart  as  ever, 
and  I  was  soon  busy  informing  her  of 
all  that  had  happened  since  we  parted, 
and  learning  from  her  her  own  fate  in 
the  new  world,  which  had  been  much 
more  fortunate  than  mine.  She  had  a 
more  cheerful,  hopeful  disposition  than 
I,  and  of  course  was  mQre  successful 
in  what  she  undertook,  for  it  is  always 
true  that  we  must  conquer  our  own 
fortunes,  and  those  who  lack  courage 
or  ambition  to  do  it  for  themselves, 
will  find  no  other  hand  to  do  it  for 
them ;  and  yet,  though  this  is  true,  I 
can  not  but  confess  myself  greatly  in- 
debted to  Kate,  who  seemed  always  to 
have  a  hand  ready  to  lead  me  out  of 
trouble. .  It  was  but  a  few  days  before 
she  informed  me  that  her  mistress 
wished  to  engage  a  boy  as  assistant 
about  the  house  and  garden,  and  that 
she  had  made  some  inquiries  of 
her  concerning  the  raspberry  boy, 
whose  looks  she  said,  pleased  her. 
Kate  told  her  what  she  knew  of  me, 
and  advised  me  to  apply  for  the  situa- 
tion, which  I  did  without  delay.  Mr. 
Alderson,  which  was  the  name  of 
Kate's  master,  looked  at  me  pleasantly 
for  a  moment  as  I  did  so,  and  then 
said: 

"  Well,  we  were  talking  about  yon, 
and  I  believe  I  will  take  you  upon 
trial,  and  hope  you  will  do  well.** 

I  suppose  he  was  satisfied  with  me, 
for  I  remained  here  several  years,  and 
no  servant  could  ever  wish  for  a  kinder 
master  than  I  found  in  him.  My  du- 
ties were  light,  and  I  found  time  to 
devour  many  volumes  of  old  books, 
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vrhich  were  stowed  in  a  garret  adjoin- 
ing my  sleeping  apartment  I  first 
learned  to  read  Endisb  from  Master 
Charlie's  alphabetical  blocks,  and 
primers,  with  which  he  was  abun- 
dantly supplied,  long  before  he  knew 
the  use  of  them  himself;  but  he  would 
bring  them  to  me,  to  prattle  about  the 
high-colored  pictures  with  which  they 
were  illustrated,  and  from  these  slight 
beginnings,  I  was  soon  able  to  read 
the  language  without  trouble.  Many 
of  the  volumes  in  the  garret  were 
mathematical  and  scientific  works,  and 
I  often  busied  myself  with  such  prob- 
lems as  my  father  had  been  accustomed 
to  give  me  as  tasks,  or  with  the  dis- 
covery of  others  still  more  intricate. 
I  discovered,  too,  some  books  of  phi- 
losophy and  poetry  in  my  own  tongue, 
with  which  both  my  master  and  mis- 
tress were  acquainted,  and  these  I 
seized  upon  as  a  prize,  and  was  soon 
reveling  among  their  brilliant  theories 
and  thread-like  speculations. 

Fond  as  I  was  of  these  pursuits,  I 
never  neglected  my  regular  duties  in 
the  least  for  them,  and  I  thus  formed 
a  habit  of  mingling  work  and  study, 
which  I  have  found  of  much  service  to 
me  in  after  life.  Sometimes,  it  is  true, 
when  I  was  absorbed  over  some  book, 
a  summons  to  attend  ray  master  or 
mistress  would  come  suddenly  upon 
me,  like  a  buffet  from  an  unseen  foe ; 
but  I  never  failed  to  obey  with  alac- 
rity, for  I  appreciated  the  kindness 
with  which  I  was  treated,  and  I  loved 
their  service ;  moreover,  I  was  begin- 
ning to  be  reasonably  suspicious  Uiat 
I  loved  Kate,  whose  cheek  had  grown 
busy  with  the  first  blushes  of  woman- 
hood, and  after  whose  slight,  graceful 
figure  I  used  to  gaze  admiringly,  as 
she  rambled  about  the  grounds  with 
the  children;  —  for  a  little  girl  was 
now  trotting  gaily,  with  laugh  and 
about  in  Master  Charlie's  wake. 

I  do  not  think  I  was  alone  in  my  ad- 
miration, for  often  when  I  accompanied 
her  from  church  of  a  Sabbath  ader- 
noon,  I  would  observe  groups  of  yoqng 
men  who  followed  her  at  a  distance,  or 
fixed  upon  her  glances  more  ardent 


than  I  considered  at  all  consisteiit 
with  propriety ;  at  such  times,  I  wotild 
draw  nearer  to  her  than  I  had  befors 
ventured,  and  be  sure  that  I  did  not 
leave  her  until  she  was  safe  at  home. 
To  be  sure,  there  was  a  quiet  dignitj 
about  Kate,  and  something  lurking  in 
her  eye^  which  would  have  been  a  suffi- 
cient protection  to  most  women  against 
insult ;  but  this  I  did  not  choose  to  un- 
derstand at  the  time. 

One  day  I  had  been  at  work  in  the 
garden,  putting  new  stakes  to  some 
overgrown  dahlias,  and  trimming  up 
the  vines.  There  was  a  fish-pond  with 
a  sandy  margin  in  the  bottom  of  the 
garden,  and  when  my  work  was  done, 
I  strolled  along  the  side  of  it,  and  with 
a  stick  which  I  held,  drew  some  geo- 
metrical figures  in  the  sand.  I  wss 
not  thinking  of  these  however — my 
mind  was  busy  with  something  Kate 
had  said  to  me,  and  so  absorbed  was  I 
with  it,  that  I  did  not  notice  the  ap- 
proach of  my  master,  till  he  was  close 
at  hand.  I  started  as  I  perceived  him, 
and  seeing  that  he  noticed  the  figures 
I  had  drawn,  I  hastily  dashed  it  out 
with  my  stick. 

"Can  l^ou  draw  that  again!"  he 
asked  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes,  sir  I "  I  replied,  as  with  my 
stick  I  immediately  replaced  the  miss- 
ing lines. 

"  Now  demonstrate  it,"  said  he,  fix- 
ing upon  me  a  glance  of  incredulous 
surpnse. 

I  did  so,  not  at  all  displeased  to 
show  my  proficiency,  for  I  remem- 
bered that  my  father  had  considered 
me  a  prodigy  in  geometry,  and  there 
were  few  portions  of  Euclid  which 
were  not  as  familiar  to  me  as  the  al- 
phabet 

"  Well,  give  us  the  next,"  he  said 
when  this  was  finished,  seating  himself 
on  the  grass  with  a  look  of  pleasant 
astonishment. 

I  drew  the  next  figure,  and  demon- 
strated it,  and  then  he  called  for  the 
next,  and  so  on,  through  six  or  mght 
successive  problems,  evidently  expect- 
ing to  balk  me ;  but  in  this  he  did  not 
succeed.    He  looked  more  surprised  at 
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efeiy  step,  but  made  flo  comment.  I 
was  Dot  then  aware  that  Mr.  Alderson 
bad  formerly  been  for  some  years  a 
t^ber  of  matbematics,  so  that  be  was 
only  practicing  a  familiar  duty  in  tbus 
hearing  me  recite;  but  I  afterward 
learned  that  tbis  was  the  case. 

"  Well,  and  wbat  else  can  you  do  ?  " 
said  be,  wben  I  bad  gone  tbrougb 
witb  tbese. 

**  I  tbink,  if  you  please,  sir,"  said  I, 
^'  tbat  I  can  rub  down  tbe  horses,  and 
make  a  flower-bed  pretty  well.'' 

"True  enough;  true  enough,"  he 
exclaimed ;  **  but  wbat  more  can  you 
do  in  this  line  ?  '* 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  I  drew 
a  somewhat  complicated  figure  which 
is  fteauently  found  in  the  text-books  of 
tbe  higher  branches  of  mathematics, 
and  said  : 

"I  think  I  can  do  that,  sir." 

«  Well ;  "  said  he  briefly. 

"Bravo!"  he  cried  again,  when 
I  bad  finished  the  demonstration; 
**  bravo,  my  boy;  that's  a  new  solu- 
tion." 

Of  this  I  was  well  aware,  for  it  was 
one  in  which  my  father  prided  himself 
as  having  found  a  better  solution  than 
any  which  the  books  contained. 

"  Where  did  you  find  it  ?  "  he  asked 
m  bis  abrupt,  thoughtful  way,  after 
musing  a  few  minutes. 

I  told  bim  where  I  had  obtained  it, 
and  then,  with  an  appearance  of  much 
interest  he  asked   me  question  after 

Snestion  concerning  my  father,  and  of 
)e  manner  in  which  he  had  instructed 
me,  and  the  extent  to  which  my  stud- 
ies bad  been  pursued. 

When  he  had  satisfied  himself,  he 
walked  away  without  oflfering  any  re- 
mark, but  leaving  me  highly  gratified 
at  tbe  interest  he  had  manifested. 
The  next  morning  I  received  an  order 
to  come  to  his  study,  when  I  should 
ba?e  finished  my  work. 

I  soon  made  my  appearance,  and 
found  him  engaged  in  writing;  but 
presently  he  looked  up  and  said  : 

"Well,  sir,  what  do  you  think  of 
leaving  me  ?  *' 

I  replied  with  some  surprise  **  that 


I  had  never  thought  of  such  a  thing, 
and  should  be  very  sorry  to  do 
so." 

"Very  well,"  he  said  duly,  "I 
should  be  sorry  to  lose  you ; "  and  he 
again  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink  with 
every  appearance  of  having  finished 
the  conference,  leaving  me  much  be- 
wildered as  to  its  intent.  He  did 
not  write,  however,  but  directly  said  : 

"You  are  perfectly  satisfied,  are 
you,  with  the  seven  dollaft  a  month 
which  I  am  able  to  pay  you  ? " 

I  told  him  I  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  my  wages ;  that  it  was  much 
better  than  to  sell  berries  and  lodge  in 
a  shed  as  I  had  done  before  he  found 
me. 

"And  have  you  no  higher  ambi- 
tion," he  asked,  "  than  to  spend  your 
life  in  cleaning  out  my  stables  and  coal 
bins?" 

Now  it  was  true,  that  in  my  secret 
heart  I  had  nursed  many  an  ambitious 
dream,  although  no  method  of  carry- 
ing them  out  had  ever  presented  itself 
to  my  mind.  To  be  sure,  I  had  scrib- 
bled rhymes  in  my  garret,  and  sent 
them  to  tbe  printer  witu  various  sound- 
ing names  attached  thereto;  but 
though  I  had  chosen  the  true  poet's 
corner,  and  measured  my  rhym  with 
mathematical  precision,  J  fear  the 
poetry  they  contained,  would  have 
been  hard  to  find ;  the  editors  would  n*t 
publish  them,  and  I  was  forced  to  con- 
clude that  I  was  not  bom  to  be  a 
poet  The  memory  of  these  ruined 
castles  in  the  air,  caused  me  to  make 
a  confused  and  indefinite  reply  to  this 
question,  and  Mr.  Alderson  smiled  and 
said : 

"  Suppose  any  one  should  offer  you 
a  salary  ten  times  as  great  as  I  am 
able  to  give,  what  would  you  say  then 
to  leaving  me  f  " 

"  Inde^  ! "  I  replied  ;  "  whenever  I 
receive  such  proposal,  I  should  doubt- 
less tbink  it  worthy  of  a  considera 
tion." 

"  Very  like ;  very  like,"  said  Mr. 
Anderson.  "My  friend,  Mr.  B. . . .,  is 
in  want  of  a  l>ook-keeper,  an  hon- 
est and  faithfol  one,  which    I    can 
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recommend  you  aa  being.  I  have 
made  arrangements  for  you  to  supply 
the  place  if  you  have  no  objections; 
the  salary  is  eight  hundred  dollars  a 
year." 

If  I  had  been  suddenly  introduced 
into  a  fairy  palace  in  my  overalls  and 
apron,  I  could  not  have  been  more 
thoroughly  bewildered  than  I  was  at 
this  announcement.  I  stood  awk- 
wardly fumbling  the  door  handle,  and 
looking  from  myself  to  Mr.  Alderson, 
until  at  length  the  frozen  currents  of 
speech  gave  way,  and  I  found  words  to 
tell  him  how  much  I  appreciated  his 
kindness. 

I  was  soon  busied  with  my  new  du- 
ties, and  filling  my  head  with  projects 
for  the  use  of  the  fortune  which 
seemed  showering  upon  me  in  the 
shape  of  a  salary.  I  soon  found 
this  a  much  easier  task  than  I  ex- 
pected, but  I  have  never  since  cher- 
ished such  ecstatic  visions  of  wealth 
as  presented  themselves  to  me  under 
the  promise  of  eight  hundred  dollars 
a  year. 

My  first  object  was  to  remove  Kate 
from  her  present  position,  and  send 
her  to  school.  When  I  broached  this 
subject  to  Mr.  Alderson,  he  heartily 
approved  of  my  proposal,  and  with  his 
customary  kindness  undertook  to  ar- 
range the  whole  matter  for  me,  al- 
though in  so  doing,  he  was  well  aware 
that  he  was  doing  himself  an  injury, 
for  I  firmly  believe  that  he  has  never 
since  found  a  servant  who  could^at  all 
supply  her  place. 


Many  years  have  passed  since  the 
days  of  which  I  write.  I  have  now  a 
fish-pond  at  the  bottom  of  my  own 
garden,  which  was  made  to  commem- 
orate a  circumstance  of  so  much  im- 
portance in  shaping  my  career  in  life ; 
and  here  is  Kate  coming  up  the  grav- 
eled walk  among  the  honeysuckles 
and  roses,  tossing  playfully  upon  her 
arm  our  youngest  darling,  a  boy 
something  over  a  year  old,  and  calling 
me  to  join  her. 


LAYING  UP  FOR  CHILDREN. 

PARENTAL  affection  naturally  in- 
quires, what  it  can  best  do  for  the 
welfare  of  its  children  in  future  yean, 
and  when  the  bosom  which  now  throbs 
with  love  to  its  offspring  shall  be  cold 
in  death.  Many  plans  are  laid,  and 
many  days  and  hours  of  anxious  soli^ 
itude  are  spent  in  contriving  ways  and 
means  of  rendering  children  prosper- 
ous and  happy  in  future  life.  But  pa- 
rents are  not  always  wise  in  the  pro- 
visions which  they  seek  to  make  for 
their  children;  nor  do  they  always 
seek  direction  and  counsel  from  God 
in  this  matter.  The  best  inheritaoce 
for  children,  beyond  all  contradictioD, 
is  true  piety  toward  God  —  the  sala 
tary  truths  and  principles  of  religion 
laid  up  in  the  hearts  of  children ;  a 
good  education,  good  and  virtuous  hab- 
its, unbending  principles  of  moral  con- 
duct, the  fear  of  God,  and  the  hope  of 
heaven.  This  is  the  best  inheritance  for 
children,  and  which  all  parents  should 
be  most  anxious  to  lay  up  for  them. 

Mauy  an  unwise  parent  works  hard, 
and  liyes  sparingly  all  his  life,  for  the 
purpose  of  leaving  enough  to  give 
his  children  a  start  in  the  world,  as  it 
is  called.  Setting  a  young  man  afloat 
with  the  money  left  him  by  his  rela- 
tives, is  like  tying  bladders  under  the 
arms  of  one  who  can  not  swim ;  ten 
chances  to  one  he  will  lose  his  blad- 
ders, aud  go  to  the  bottom.  Teach 
him  to  swim,  and  he  will  not  need  the 
bladders. 

Give  your  child  a  sound  education. 
See  to  it  that  his  morals  are  pure,  his 
mind  cultivated,  and  his  whole  nature 
made  subservient  to  the  laws  which 
govern  man,  and  you  have  given  what 
will  be  of  more  value  than  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies.  You  have  given  him 
a  start  which  no  misfortune  can  deprive 
him  of.  The  earlier  you  teach  him  to 
depend  upon  his  own  resources,  and 
the  blessing  of  God,  the  better. 


EzpBRiMBNT  and  obsenration  are  the 
only  means  of  arriving  at  safe  results. 


EGONOMT  IN  PEBSOirAL  EXPINDITURES. 
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ECONOMY  IN  PERSONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES. 

IF  our  readers  desire  to  be  successful 
in  business,  to  attain  a  competence 
in  middle  life,  and  to  protect  them- 
selves against  penury  in  advanced 
age,  they  must  early  adopt  and  contin- 
nally  practice  a  system  of  economy  in 
their  personal  expenditures.  We  do 
not  advise  them  to  be  niggardly  or 
mean,  but  to  keep  their  personal  and 
fitmily  expenditures  within  fifty  per 
cent  of  their  net  income,  and  inflexibly 
to  adhere  to  this  practice.  It  will  cer- 
tainly ensure  them  a  competence,  and 
may  become  the  corner  stone  of  a  for- 
tune. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  where  indi- 
viduals struggle  with  penury  through 
a  long  life,  and  die  poor  at  last,  the 
fiinlt  they  originally  committed  was  in 
living  up  to  their  income  when  young. 
They  started  in  the  world  with  the  idea 
that  they  might  expend  their  money 
as  fisMt  as  they  made  it.  They  did  not 
take  into  consideration  that  dull  times 
might  reduce  their  income,  that  tem- 
porary loss  of  employment  might  take 
away  their  incoine,  that  sickness  might 
disable  them  for  a  time,  and  that  in 
all  these  cases  they  and  their  families 
would  suffer. 

We  know  that  it  is  hard  to  retrench 
useless  expenditures,  and  unfortunately 
it  appears  to  be  harder,  in  proportion 
as  these  expenditures  are  unwise  and 
profitless.  Those  who  have  incurred 
the  habit  of  expending  all  they  make, 
are  almost  always  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
reform.  Such  a  habit  is  the  character- 
istic of  the  poorer  classes,  and  that  is 
what  keeps  the  poor  in  irretrievable 
poverty.  If  they  could  muster  the  res- 
olution (and  be  seconded  and  sustained 
therein  by  their  families,)  to  graduate 
their  family  and  personal  expenditures 
upon  one-half  their  incomes  for  a  very 
few  years,  they  would  acquire  such  a 
eompetence  as  would  enable  them  to 
take  advantage  of  their  position  and 
increase  their  incomes  two  or  three 
fold. 

Bat  while  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 


dependent  upon  each  day^s  work  for 
each  day's  bread,  it  is  evident  that 
they  can  not  better  their  condition. 
They  have  no  leisure  to  look  up  a  bet- 
ter situation  than  that  whicn  they 
have.  They  must  work  on,  at  unre- 
munerating  wages,  when  they  are  con- 
scious that  if  they  could  get  a  week's 
leisure  they  might  find  another  place 
where  they  could  get  twenty-five  per 
cent,  more  for  their  services.  But 
they  are  slaves  fettered  as  much  to 
their  practice  of  expending  all  their 
income  as  they  go  along,  as  are  the 
slaves  of  the  South  to  the  plantations 
of  their  masters.  Work  they  must, 
and  for  employers  whom  they  dislike, 
at  un remunerating  wages  or  starve. 

This  kind  of  white  slavery  comet 
from  extravagant  personal  expendi- 
tures, and  until  the  poorer  classes  re- 
form in  this  respect,  it  is  impossible 
that  their  condition  can  be  perma- 
nently improved.  No  help  from  with- 
out can  accomplish  an  improvement 
in  their  condition.  That  must  come 
from  themselves,  and  in  the  manner 
which  we  prescribe.  We  know  it  is 
difficult,  the  poor  will  say,  impossible, 
for  them  to  live  upon  half  their  in 
comes.  But  it  is  much  easier  to  do 
this  for  a  few  years  and  thereby  get 
something  beforehand,  than  to  fight 
against  fortune  during  a  whole  life,  as 
they  must  do  unless  they  continue  to 
lay  up  something  during  their  active 
business  years.  It  is  hard  for  a  man 
of  family  to  reduce  his  expenses  one- 
half.  But  with  the  concurrence  of  a 
good  wife  and  sensible  children  he  can 
do  it ;  and  with  a  wife  and  children 
who  will  not  aid  in  such  an  indispens 
able  movement,  a  husband  must  ex- 
pect to  live  poor  and  die  poor. 

Young  men  who  are  about  entering 
active  life  can  commence  easily  in  the 
mode  we  propose.  Let  them,  even 
during  their  minority,  resolve  that 
their  expenditures  shall  always  be  con- 
fined within  half  their  incomes.  Let 
them  daily  keep  a  correct  account  of 
their  expenditures,  and  of  the  articles 
for  which  their  monev  is  expended. 
That  record  will  be  vaJoable  to  them 
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In  very  manj  ways.  It  will  show 
them  what  they  have  been  expending 
money  for,  when  the  expense  had  better 
have  been  avoided.  It  will  enable 
them  to  show,  at  any  time,  all  their 
pecuniary  transactions.  Many  a  young 
man  who  has  falsely  been  accused  of 
dishonesty  and  perhaps  discharged 
from  his  place  on  suspicion  thereof, 
might  have  entirely  and  satisfactorily 
vindicated  himself  if  he  could  have 
exhibited  a  correct  record  of  his  daily 
expenditures.  And  many  a  man  would 
have  been  rescued  from  insolvency,  if 
such  a  record  had  daily  stared  him  in 
the  face.  It  will  be  found  that  those 
who  fear  their  expehses  are  exceeding 
their  incomes  dare  not  keep  such  a 
record.  But  when  they  get  into  this 
state  of  mind  the  sooner  they  begin 
to  keep  such  accounts  the  better  for 
them.  That  fear  is  the  precursor  and 
omen  of  ruin.  When  experienced, 
the  individual  may  be  sure  that  he  is 
pecuniary  lost,  if  he  does  not  at  once 
reform.  And  the  first  step  to  this  re- 
form is  the  keeping  of  a  daily  record 
of  family  and  personal  expenditures. 

MOTHERS  THAT  ARE  WANTED 

IT  is  a  blessing  and  advantage  ut- 
terly incalculable,  to  have  for  a 
mother  a  woman  of  sense,  superiority, 
and  goodness ;  with  force  of  charac- 
ter ;  with  talents  and  cleverness ;  of 
•olid  information;  with  tact,  temper, 
patience,  and  skill  fitted  to  train  and 
mold  the  mind,  to  implant  principles, 
and  awaken  a  lofty  and  laudable  am- 
bition ;  and  all  this  presided  over  and 
pnrified  by  religious  faith,  deep  piety, 
and  earnest  devotion.  These  are  the 
mothers  that  the  church  and  the 
world  alike  want  The  destinies  of 
the  race  depend  more  on  its  future 
mothers  than  on  any  thing  else ;  that 
it  to  say,  on  the  sort  of  women  that 
young  girls  and  young  ladies  are  to  be 
made  into,  or  mto  which  they  will 
make  themselves;  and  the  sort  of 
wives  that  young  men  will  have  the 
sense  to  prefer,  the  judgment  to  select, 
and  the  happiness  to  secure. 


There  is  nothing  so  little  thought  of 
by  the  young,  and  no  single  thing  that 
would  be  in  its  issues  of  such  a  mo- 
ment, as  for  the  one  sex  to  remember 
that  they  are  bom  to  be  the  formers 
of  future  men ;  and  for  the  other  to 
feel  that  what  they  want  in  marriage 
are  not  merely  mates  for  themselves, 
but  mothers  for  their  children.  Clever 
women  are  of  more  importance  to  the 
world  than  clever  men.  I  refer,  of 
course,  not  to  illustrious  individuals  on 
whom  society  depends  for  advance  is 
the  arts,  in  legislation,  or  in  science ; 
who  extend  the  boundaries  of  knowl- 
edge, who  receive  and  pass  the  torch  of 
genius,  perpetuate  eloquence,  or  pre- 
serve truth.  I  refer  to  the  culture  and 
strength  that  may  distinguish  the  gen- 
eral mind  ;  the  characteristics  of  the 
mass  of  men  and  women  who  consti- 
tute society,  and  from  whom  not  onlj 
posterity,  as  a  whole,  will  receive  an 
impress,  but  among  whom  the  individ- 
ual hero,  too,  must  be  bom  and  bred. 

On  the  two  suppositions,  that  all 
men  were  clever,  and  all  women  weak, 
or  that  all  the  women  were  superior, 
and  all  the  men  fools,  there  would  be 
by  far  the  best  prospect  for  the  world 
on  the  latter  alternative,  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  general  condition  of  the 
race,  and  the  appearance  of  those  who 
should  be  personally  eminent  for  abil- 
ity and  genius. 

The  mother  has  most  to  do  with  all 
that  awakens  the  young  spirit  in  its 
early  freshness,  and  that  makes  that 
child  that  is  to  be  the  "  father  to  the 
man ; "  and  she  eives  perhaps  more 
of  the  impress  of  her  whole  being, 
physical  and  mental,  to  the  original 
constitution  and  capacities  of  her  off- 
spring. Weak  men  with  superior 
wives,  have  had  sons  distinguished  by 
very  high  intellectual  ability  ;  but  the 
greatest  men  with  fools  for  their  por- 
tion have  seldom  been  any  thing  but  the 
fathers  of  fools. 

The  great  Lord  Bacon  was  the  r^ 
resentative  of  one  that  would  have 
been  memorable  and  illustrious  hot  for 
the  gigantic  and  overshadowing  geo- 
ius  of  his  son.    His  &ther,  Sir  Nicolas, 
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,waa  twice  married;  his  first  wife 
was  a  weak  woman,  and  bare  DothiDg 
but  a  mean  and  poor  intellectual  ott^ 
spring;  his  second  was  distinguished 
and  superior;  a  woman  of  capacity, 
strong  sense,  mental  coHure,  and  great 
energy ;  she  was  the  mother  of  Bacon^ 

FAMILY  LIBRARIES. 

YOU  have  one :  but  of  what  kind  ? 
A  little  reflection  will  convince  us 
that  this  is  an  important  question.  A  li- 
brary is  a  portion  of  hou«iehold  furni- 
ture of  the  highest  importance,  and 
deserves  caution  as  well  as  knowledge 
and  taste  in  the  selection,  and  judge- 
ment in  the  use.  No  doubt  there  have 
been  good  libraries,  which  have  done 
little  or  no  good.  We  have  seen  them 
in  the  possession  of  fathers  and  moth- 
ers, who  used  them  only  themselves, 
and  never  encouraged,  or  taught,  or 
permitted  their  children  to  have  ac- 
cess to  them. 

But  almost  always  the  children  are 
not  only  permitted  to  read,  but  do 
read,  and  read  over  and  over  some  of  the 
books  of  the  family  library.  And  who 
can  not  remember  the  influences  they 
exerted  on  their  own  minds  ?  Many 
have  thus  had  their  taste  and  opinions, 
their  whole  couse  of  life,  swayed  and 
directed.  We  have  known  persons  in 
middle  life,  and  even  in  advanced  age, 
who  seemed  to  have  been  merely  liv- 
ing out  the  principles  or  characters  of 
the  books  on  the  shelves  to  which  they 
had  first  clambered  in  their  childhood. 
In  early  life  we  read  without  experience, 
without  prejudice,  and  without  fbre- 
sight  Therefore,  if  we  become  inter- 
ested, the  mind  receives  the  whole  i«i- 
]>re88ion,  as  fk'om  a  seal  with  nothing 
interposed  between  it  and  the  wax 
We  must  not  say  that  we  begin  without 
a  fixed  taste.  The  mind  has  naturally 
a  taste  for  truth.  If  we  all  were  aware 
of  the  interesting  objects  surrounding 
ns,  we  could  not  but  fix  our  eyes 
npoD  them.  Gloee  investigation  and 
long  study  were  necessary  to  discover 
them ;  and  the  learned  have  been  long 
performing    the  laborious    task.    To 


learn  the  results  is  comparatively  easv. 
Every  one  of  us  may  acquaint  himself 
with  some  important  fact  by  reading  a 
page  of  a  familiar  work  on  stones, 
plants,  insects,  fish,  birds,  or  beasts, 
and  thus  qualify  himself  better  to  walk 
among  the  fields,  to  till  the  little  gar- 
den, to  direct  the  management  of  the 
farm,  or  to  perform  his  part  in  domes- 
tic or  social  conversation. 

Books  on  sueh  subjects  are  of  incal- 
culable value  in  families,  especially  if 
illustrated  with  drawings.  Audubon's 
splendid  book  on  our  birds  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  list ;  and  a  wealthy 
farmer  should  prefer  it  to  a  coach,  or 
any  other  expensive  article  of  luxury. 
Wilson's  Ornithology,  though  costly, 
may  be  bought  for  one-fifth  part  of  the 
price  of  some  shawls,  or  pieces  of  ele- 
gant furniture,  and  will  more  adorn 
the  mind  and  heart,  than  such  admired 
trifles  can  ornament  the  person  or  the 
drawing-room.  Many  smaller  works 
on  the  diflerent  branches  of  natural 
history  might  be  named,  of  moderate 
and  even  trifling  cost,  which  abound  in 
information  important,  intelligible,  and 
interesting  to  young  and  old. 


BACKBONE. 

[Here  ia  a  yerj  decided  poem  for  the  tines. — Ed.] 

To  dresB  and  sit  and  walk  genteelj, 

To  bow  with  easy  grace, 
To  speak  in  accents  soft  and  mealy. 

To  wear  a  studied  face  ; 
These,  and  like  goodly  gifts  and  grace, 
^  Are  well  enough  I  own ; 

But  what  we  want,  in  this  soft  age, 

Is  bone,  backbone. 

A  heart  to  feel,  a  mmd  to  think, 

Despite  each  base  control ; 
A  tongue  to  speak,  a  hand  to  woric. 

The  purpose  of  the  soul ; 
By  these,  and  other  goodly  tokens. 

It  may  be  surely  knovm 
If  this  or  that,  without  his  body. 

His  bone,  backbone. 

Give  me  a  man  that's  all  a  man 

Who  stands  up  sbtdght  and  strong ; 
Who  loTea  the  plain  and  simple  right, 

And  will  not  yield  to  wrong, 
Who  deals  with  firm,  untrembling  hand 

To  every  one  his  own : 
Oh  1  a  blessed  thing,  in  anybody, 

Is  bone,  backbone. 
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THE  rage  for  summer  travel  has  by  this 
time  reached  its  culminating  point,  and 
multitudes  are  returning  dust-covered  and 
weary,  and  striving  to  make  themselves  at 
home  again  in  their  own  homes.  What  tire- 
some trunks  there  are  to  be  unpacked !  what 
crumpled  dresses  to  be  restored  to  wearing 
order  1  what  a  searching  for  and  shaking 
out  of  coats  and  vests  I  and  what  a  mourn- 
ing over  little  articles  of  toilet  comfort  that 
had  become  endeared  from  long  use,  but 
which  have  been  left  behind  in  some  of  the 
many  uptumings  and  hasty  packings  that 
have  been  made.  How  the  closed  up  rooms 
at  home  have  grown  dark  and  moth-in- 
jtided  I  —  the  books  are  beginning  to  mold, 
and  the  carpets  show  sure  signs  that  the  rats 
had  taken  out  a  lease  of  the  deserted  tene- 
ment 

The  debilitated  state  of  the  finances  is 
searched  out  with  pencil  and  portmonniae 
in  hand,  and  the  resolve  to  be  economical  is 
made  with  closed  lips  by  each  astonished 
purse-bearer.  It  is  the  time  when  people 
are  most  likely  to  turn  philosophers,  and  cry 
fpth  the  ancient  sages,  "  cui  bono,"—  *'for 
what  good  f' or,**  what's  the  we  f"  if  we  wm 
accept  a  more  homely  phraseology.  Well, 
what  M  the  use?  Would  you  have  con- 
sented to  toil  so  in  your  own  homes  for  any 
price?  (Perhaps  if  you  would  you  might 
not  have  grown  dyspeptic,  and  felt  obliged 
to  travel  for  your  health.)  Would  you  sleep 
in  such  half-fomished,  steamy  rooms,  or 
dress  in  such  a  comer — fumbling  intermin- 
ably among  dose-packed  trunks  for  the  ar- 
ticles you  need,  and  packing  and  unpacking 
because  you  can  not  remember  all  you  want 
at  once  —  with  the  ink  in  the  writing-case,  in 
constant  danger  of  being  upset  in  your  haste 
into  the  box  of  expensive  muslins  that  sits 
underneath  it,  because  the  trunk  will  not 
hold  them  if  arranged  in  any  other  way? 
Would  you  have  consented  to  be  dri?en 
about  in  such  a  glaring  sun,  and  choking 
dust,  and  suflfocating  heat  if  you  had  been 
at  home.  But  you  had  decided  that  sum- 
mer travel  was  just  the  thing,  and  having 
started  upon  your  expedition,  must  take  it  as 
it  comes ;  and  like  Lamartine,  when  he  mis- 


took the  vat  he  should  Jump  into  on  vintiog 
a  Syrian  bath,  you  have  found  yours^  in  hot 
water.  Those  however  who  search  ceaseleady 
after  pleasure,  wiU  have  forgotten  the  Vem- 
perature  of  the  vat  by  another  year,  and  try 
it  agahi.  You  who  live  quiet  lives— bo 
quiet  that  you  sometimes  feel  a  craving  for 
variety,  do  not  envy  the  pleasure-seekers 
that  flaunt  past  you.  You  have  nerer 
thought  of  being  half  as  weary  of  your  lira 
as  they  are  of  theirs.  Variety  is  said  to  be 
the  spice  of  life,  but  with  this  class  of  peo- 
ple life  is  pretty  much  all  spice,  and  very  lit- 
tle substantia]  food.  Perhaps  it  is  not  strange 
of  such  a  life  that  there  should  be  an  empti- 
ness in  its  digestion. 

The  year  begins  with  a  round  of  boHday 
amusements,  which  do  not  cease  until  the 
summer  sun  with  its  lengthened  days  and 
shortened  shadows  has  hunted  out  the  haonts 
of  winter  revel,  and  made  the  evenings 
quite  too  short  for  their  illuminations.  Then 
the  house  and  the  apparel  are  to  be  set  m 
order,  and  replenished  for  the  change  of  sea- 
son, the  remains  of  preserves  and  confec- 
tions to  be  cleaned  out  or  stored  away,  and 
every  thing  renewed  firom  garret  to  cellar, 
and  the  family  sit  down  in  their  lofty  rooms, 
brick-walled,  and  cool,  and  pleasant,  with  a 
fiur  prospect  of  summer  ei\joyment  before 
them.  But  it  is  a  prospect  they  are  not  so 
happy  as  to  enjoy.  ,  The  report  comes  that 
this  friend  and  that  have  started  for  some  of 
the  many  summer  resorts,  and  they  hurry  ex- 
citedly into  the  hot  streets  to  purchase  the 
outfit  necessary  to  enable  them  to  foUow  the 
example.  And  then  some  heated  steam  con- 
veyance hurries  them  away  into  the  country, 
to  find  probably  that  the  quiet  country  thtt 
they  seek  is  turned  for  the  time  into  a  noisj 
fair  by  the  number  of  pleasure-seekers  who 
have  preceded  them.  Perhaps  they  may 
catch  a  pleasant  smell  of  new-mown  hay,  or 
snuff  the  bracing  odors  of  the  salt  sea  air. 
These  are  excellent  things  in  their  way,  b«t 
sometimes  very  hard  to  be  got  at  If  those 
who  have  abundant  means  for  it  have  taken 
children  to  some  quiet  beach,  and  let  them 
search  for  crabt  and  rasor  fish,  where  their 
shoes  sink  down  in  the  shining  sands,  or  with 
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white  nsked  feet  rush  up  the  beach  with  the 
eorfing  waves  in  merry  chase  of  them ;  then 
they  may  have  been  happy,  and  grown 
joong  again  in  watching  their  enjoyment 
But  in  this  worldng-day  world  mere  ][)1ea8nre 
most  be  taken  in  somewhat  homeopathic 
doses,  if  we  would  have  it  become  a  weary 

toa. 


Tht  following  letter  from  a  new  friend  of 
Thi  Home,  shows  that  sympathy  in  our  un- 
dertai^ing  which  we  haye  sought  for  in  the 
nnkfl  of  wowanhood,  and  which  we  assuredly 
have  not  sought  in  vain : 

MiLLTiLLS,  June  2,  18574 
¥bs.  H.  £.  6.  Abxt  :  —  Through  the  kind- 
IMS  of  a  friend  I  have  just  enjoyed  the 
{Measure  of  reading  your  numbers  of  Thi 
HoMi  for  1856.  And  allow  me  to  say  that 
I  hare  been  highly  delighted  and  edified.  I 
letm  from  yet  another  friend  that  Tbs  Homi 
this  jear  is  sdll  improvmg.  Please  accept 
my  congratulations  for  the  work  of  useful- 
DMB  upon  which  I  think  you  have  entered. 
Your  object  is  one  in  which  I  have  long  been 
interested  —  the  elevation  of  woman,  her 
ipbere,  and  the  great  design  of  life.  Would 
I  ooold  speed  its  circulation  until  it  had  en- 
tered every  family  throughout  our  land  I 
The  Homi  has  a  large  field  of  usefulness 
before  it,  for  I  doubt  not  its  influence  will 
have  much  to  do  toward  regenerating  and 
elevadng  the  world.  And  I  pray  Heaven  to 
smile  upon  its  efforts,  and  speed  its  flight 
throughout  the  land. 

While  writing  the  above,  a  few  thoughts 
have  impressed  me  so  forcibly  that  I  will 
psB  them  for  your  inspection: 

LITI    rOB    SOMETHING. 

Thousands  of  persons  live,  and  move,  and 
pass  off  the  stage  of  action,  and  out  of  the 
memory  of  those  who  knew  them,  to  be  re- 
membered and  heard  of  no  more  —  why? 
Because  Uiey  have  never  done  a  particle  of 
good  in  the  world,  and  none  were  blessed  by 
their  lives  —  none  could  point  to  them  as  the 
bs^ument  of  their  redemption  fit>m  evil  — 
not  a  line  they  wrote,  not  a  word  they  spoke 
oodd  be  recalled,  and  so  they  perished: 
their  light  went  out  in  darimeis,  and^they 


were  not  remembered  more  than  the  insects 
of  yesterday.  Alas  1  is  it  not  too  true  tlmit 
so  many  of  us —  our  sex  in  particular  —  are 
living  a  mere  butterfly  existence,  and  shall 
we  expect  to  be  remembered  longer?  Let 
us,  my  friends,  enter  upon  a  new  era  in  our 
lives.  Let  us  not  thus  live  and  die  I  But 
let  us  live  for  something.  We  should  in- 
deed 

**  Count  that  day  lott  whose  low  descending  sun 
Views  ttom  our  hand  bo  worthy  action  done.*' 

Let  it  be  our  um  then  to  do  good,  and  leave 
behind  us  a  monument  of  virtue  that  the 
storms  of  time  can  not  destroy.  Let  us 
write  our  names  by  kindness,  love,  and 
mercy  on  the  hearts  of  the  thousands  we 
come  in  contact  with  year  by  year,  and  we 
shall  never  be  forgotten.  Our  deeds  will 
be  legible  on  the  hearts  of  those  we  leave 
behind  as  the  stars  on  the  brow  of  even- 
ing. 

And  where  can  we  better  commence  this 
work  of  love  than  at  home? — commence  by 
improving  and  elevating  ourselves,  and  then 
cast  abroad  for  other  objects  —  commence 
by  setting  right  examples  and  exerting 
right  influences  around  the  members  of  our 
own  families.  Let  us  occupy  our  time  in 
storing  the  minds  of  our  daughters  and  sio- 
ters  with  useful  knowledge — by  striving  to 
improve  and  elevate  our  own  sex  generaUy. 
For  is  it  not  true  that  they  come  far  short  of 
answering  the  great  design  of  life  ? 

Let  us  then  strive  to  render  woman  more 
intelligent,  more  ihoughtfiil.  For  there  is  in 
the  influence  of  a  really  intellectual  woman 
such  a  keen  air  of  refinement,  such  a  separa- 
tion from  every  thing  gross  and  material. 
Every  person  coming  into  the  influence  of 
such  a  woman  is  benefited.  Those  who 
feel  this  influence  may  not  define  it;  they 
may  be  totally  unconscious  what  it  is  that 
awes  them ;  but  they  feel  as  if  a  mysterious, 
an  invisible  vail  were  about  her;  and  every 
dark  thought  is  quenched  in  their  hearts,  as 
if  they  had  come  into  the  atmosphere  of  a 
spirit 

I  would  have  every  woman  know  this.  I 
would  tell  every  mother,  who  prays  nightly 
for  Uie  watchfulness  of  good  spirits  over  the 
purity  of  her  child,  that  she  may  weave 
around  her  a  defense  stronger  than  steel  -~ 
that  she  may  place  in   her  heart  a  living 
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tmulet,  whose  yirtue  is  like  a  circle  of  fire  to 
IK^utioiL 

We  have  seen  and  known,  that  an  empty 
mind  is  not  a  strong  citadel.  And  in  the 
melancholy  chronicles  of  female  ruin,  the 
instances  are  rare  of  victims  distinguished 
for  mental  cultivation.  I  would  my  pen 
were  the  "  point  of  a  diamond,"  and  I  were 
writing  on  living  hearts !  For  when  I  think 
how  the  daughters  of  a  bouse  are  its  grace 
and  honor,  and  how  the  father  and  mother 
that  loved  her,  and  the  brother  that  made 
her  his  pride,  and  the  sister  in  whose  bosom 
she  slept,  are  all  crushed  utterly  by  a  daugh- 
ter's degradation,  I  feel  as  if  every  word 
were  a  burning  ooal,  my  language  could  not 
be  extravagant  S.  £.  W. 

TO    CORRXSPONDXNTS. 

We  have  received  several  communications 
which  we  have  not  yet  found  time  to  exam- 
ine,  and  some  other  accepted  matter  is 
crowded  out  Our  friends  must  have  pa* 
tieuce  and  continue  their  favors. 

HINTS    FOR    THX    NURSXBT. 

Childrrm's  Clothino. —  For  summer  wear, 
the  garments  of  children  should  be  loose 
and  light,  and  fitted  so  that  the  shoulders^ 
which  are  the  natural  support  of  the  cloth- 
ing, may  perform  their  duty  without  any 
hindrance.  For  this  reason  children  should 
never  be  clothed  in  those  very  low-necked 
dresses  which  are  so  common,  and  which  are 
apt  to  be  cut  lower  than  ever  in  the  summer, 
in  order  to  have  the  child  cool  and  comfort- 
able it  is  said.  There  is  no  reason  why  one 
part  of  the  body  should  be  left  sweHeriug 
under  such  a  mass  of  clothing  as  is  usually 
fiistened  about  the  waist,  while  another  por- 
tion equally  delicate  is  left  entirely  exposed. 
The  undue  perspiration  produced  from  those 
parts  of  the  body  which  are  overolothed, 
will  so  open  the  pores  as  to  render  the  ex- 
posed parts  far  more  liable  to  cold  from 
draughts  of  air,  or  changes  of  temperature 
than  they  would  otherwise  be.  It  is  there- 
fore desirable  to  clothe  all  parts  of  the  body 
as  evenly  as  may  be.  A  long  sleeved  and 
low  necked  apron  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
sensible  upper-garment  that  can  be  worn  by 
a  child  either  winter  or  summer.  It  may  be 
made  of  lighter  material  for  warm  waather, 


and  the  under  garments  thinned  eu<  as  far  v 
comfort  demands. 

Some  persons  put  buttons  upon  the  .che- 
mise,  thus  combining  it  with  drawers* 
waist,  so  as  to  diminish  the  number  of  gl^ 
ments;  but  if  it  is  as  loose,  and  made  of  la 
fine  material  as  is  pleasant  to  be  worn  next 
the  skin,  the  buttoning  on  of  the  dnw«s 
will  soon  tear  it  out.  It  is  better  to  com- 
bine drawers  and  skirt-waist  —  making  the 
waist  with  two  rows  of  buttons,  so  thtt  it 
will  support  both  drawers  and  skirt  Tbe 
skirt  should  never  fail  to  be  fiistened  up 
carefully  about  the  waist,  and  all  straps  that 
cross  the  shoulders  should  remain  on  the 
shoulders  and  nowhere  else.  If  allowed  to 
slip  down  so  as  to  bind  tbe  arm,  the  child 
will  continually  draw  up  its  shoolden,  or 
twist  itself  otherwise  out  of  shape,  io  ordbr 
to  diminish  the  annoyance,  and  besides  the 
constant  irritation  and  discomfort  it  thereby 
suffers,  it  acquires  an  awkward  habit  of  mo- 
tion, and  perhaps  a  permanent  injury  of 
shape.  If  a  little  strap  is  sown  in  where  the 
sleeve  sets  into  the  dress,  it  can  be  slipped 
under  the  shoulder  straps  and  buttoned  over 
upon  the  shoulder  of  the  dress,  thus  keeping 
the  whole  neatly  and  comfortably  in  theb 
place.  It  can  be  rounded  off  and  trimiBed 
about  the  button-hole  if  buttoned  ouaide,  eo 
as  to  form  a  neat  ornament  to  the  dresa 
See  that  no  portion  of  the  drees  b  too  heavy 
or  too  tight,  and  do  not  let  the  child  sleep— 
especially  in  summer  —  in  any  garaieiU 
which  has  been  worn  during  the  day. 

RKCIPX8. 

Tomato  Figs. — Pour  boiling  water  over 
the  tomatoes  to  remove  the  skins;  weigh 
them,  and  put  them  into  a  stone  jar,  with  as 
much  sugar  as  tomatoes ;  pour  off  the  syrup 
and  boil  and  skim  till  no  scum  rises ;  then 
pour  it  over  the  tomatoes  and  let  them  stiod 
two  days  as  before;  boil  and  skim  agiffl. 
After  a  third  boiling  and  skimming,  let  them 
stand  in  their  syrup  until  drying  weather; 
then  place  them  on  eartbern  plates  or  dishes 
and  put  them  in  the  sun  to  dry — that  takei 
about  a  week;  then  pack  them  in  smsU 
wooden  boxes  with  fine  white  sugar  betnees 
each  kyer.  They  will  keep  for  years.  Fi^ 
made  of  tomatoes  are  really  better  than  those 
made  of  true  figs. 
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GRACE  DARLING. 


GRACE  Daruitg,  whose  name,  by 
an  met  of  heroic  daring,  has  re- 
soonded  through  the  civilized  world, 
WIS  bom  November^,  1815,  at  Bam- 
borough,  on  tiie  coast  of  Northumber- 
IsDd,  England.  She  was  the  seventh 
dnkl  of  WiUiam  Darling,  a  stead  j,  jn- 
dicioas,  and  sensible  man,  who  held 
the  responsible  office  of  keeper  of  the 
I^Dgstone  liffht-house,  situated  on  one 
or  the  most  &tant  and  exposed  of  the 
Faroe  Islands^  a  wodcv  groap  extend- 

2  some  ecTen  or  eight  miles  beyond 
dangerous  ooast.    In  this  isolated 
positioft — where    weeks    ^nietimes 
elspsed  widiout  comm«iiicatk>n-  witb 
yoL.  IV.  10. 


the  main  land,  the  greater  part  of 
Grace's  existence  was  passed,  with  no 
other  companionship  than  that  of  her 
parents  and  brother,  who  resided  at 
the  light-house.  She  benefited  by  the 
advantage  of  a  respectable  educatiori 
suited  to  one  in  her  sphere  of  Ufe;  and 
her  time  was  principally  occupied  in 
assistingher  mother  in  hoasehold  affairs. 
Grace  had  readied  her  twenty-seo« 
ond  year  when  the  incident  occurred 
which  has  given  her  so  wide-epread 
and  just  a  fiime.  The  Forfiu«hir« 
steamier,  proceeding  from  HuH  to  Dun- 
dee, with  sixty-three  persons  on  board, 
was  wrecked  ttp<m  one  of  the  fearful 
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orags  of  the  Faroe  groups,  on  the 
night  of  the  6tb  of  September,  1838. 
The  vessel,  which,  upon  subsequent 
inquiry  proved  to  be  utterly  unsea- 
worthy,  was  broken  in  two  pieces,  the 
after  part,  with  many  souls  upon  it, 
being  swept  away  instantly,  while  the 
fore  part  remained  upon  the  rock. 
The  captain  and  his  wife  were  amons 
the  number  of  those  who  perished. 
Nine  persons  survived  the  horrors  of 
that  night  upon  the  remainins^  frag- 
ment of  the  wreck,  exposed  amid  ram 
and  profound  darkness,  to  the  fury  of 
the  waves,  and  expecting  momentarily 
to  be  engulfed  by  the  boiling  surge. 

At  daybreak  on  the  mornmg  of  the 
7th,  these  poor  people  were  discovered 
from  Lonffstone  by  the  Darlings,  at 
nearly  a  mile's  distance,  by  means  of  a 
glass,  clinging  to  the  rocks,  and  rem- 
nants of  Uie  vessel.  Grace,  the  mo- 
ment she  caught  sight  of  them,  per- 
ceiving their  imminent  danger  —  for 
the  returaing  tide  must  wash  them 
off — immediately  determined  to  save 
them ;  and  no  remonstrances  of  her 
faUier,  who,  in  the  furious  state  of  the 
sea,  considered  it  a  desperate  and 
hopeless  adventure,  had  any  power  in 
dissuading  her.  There  was  no  one  at 
the  time  at  the  light-house  but  her  pa- 
rents and  herself,  her  brother  being 
absent  on  the  main  land  ;  and  she  de- 
clared, if  her  father  would  not  accom- 
pany her,  she  would  go  alone;  that, 
five  or  die,  she  would  attempt  to  save 
the  wretched  sufferers. 

Her  father  consented  to  the  trial. 
The  boat  was  launched  with  the  as* 
sistance  of  the  mother,  and  the  father 
and  daughter  each  taking  an  oar,  pro- 
ceeded upon  their  errand  of  mercy. 
They  succeeded;  and  in  no  instance 
has  lowly  virtue  and  unobtrusive  hero- 
ism met  with  more  prompt  acknowl- 
edgement and  just  reward.  The 
highest  enthusiasm  prevailed  through- 
out Great  Britain,  as  the  adventure 
became  known,  and  distant  nations 
r^ponded  with  hearty  sympathy.  To 
reward  the  bravery  and  humanity  of 
Grace  Darling,  a  subscription  was 
raised  in  England,  which  amounted  to 


seven  hundred  pounds,  and  ahe  re- 
ceived besides  numberless  presents 
from  individuals,  some  of  them  of  dis- 
tinguished rank.  Her  portnut  was 
taken,  and  multiplied  over  the  kitg- 
dom ;  the  Humane  Society  sent  her  a 
jQattering  vote  of  thanks,  and  a  piece 
of  plate ;  dramatic  pieces  were  per- 
formed, representing  her  exploit ;  her 
sea-girt  home  was  mvaded  by  steam- 
boat loads  of  wonder-seeking  admir- 
ers, and  offers  of  marriage -*  not  a 
few  —  jQowed  in  upon  her. 

Amid  all  this  tumult  of  applause  to 
calculated  to  unsettle  the  mmd,  Grace 
Dialing  never  for  a  moment  swerved 
from  the  modest  dignity  which  be- 
longed to  her  character.  She  contia- 
ued,  notwithstanding  the  improvement 
in  her  circumstances,  to  reside  at  the 
light-house  with  her  parents,  content  to 
dwell  in  the  secluded  and  humble 
sphere  in  which  her  lot  had  been  cast, 
proving  by  her  conduct  that  the  liber- 
ality of  the  public  had  not  been  un- 
worthily bestowed. 

Grace  Darling,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  with  the  noble  and  good,  was  not 
destined  to  long  life.  She  survived 
only  a  few  years  to  enjoy  her  well- 
earned  fame.  In  1841,  symptoms  of 
declining  health  exhibited  themselves, 
and  on  the  20th  of  October,  1842,  she 
died  of  consumption. 

Grace  Darling  is  described  as  a  wo- 
man of  the  middle  size,  comely  though 
not  handsome,  but  with  an  expressioD 
of  mildness  and  benevolence  most  win- 
ning. Her  disposition  was  always  re- 
tiring and  reserved,  the  effect,  no 
doubt,  of  her  solitary  mode  of  life, 
which  unquestionably  fostered  and 
concentrated  the  quiet  enthusiasm  of 
her  character,  and  made  her  the  hero- 
ine of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  epi- 
sodes in  the  history  of  woman. — Biop- 
raphies  of  DUtinguiihed  Women, 


A  QUIET  exposition  of  truth  has  a 
better  effect  than  a  violent  attack  on 
error.  Truth  extirpates  weeds,  by 
working  its  way  into  their  place,  and 
leaving  for  them  no  room  to  grow. 
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BT  AinnB  DAMfOBTH. 
CHAPTER  I. 

''/I RACE,  darling,  I  have  something 
\J  painful  to  say  to  yon  tonight." 
**  I  know  it    God  help  roe  I " 
*^  Tee,  God  help  you,  poor  girl,  and 
God  help  me  too.    Oh,  Grace  I  how 
can  I  give  you  up  ? " 

^  Oh,  Robert,  spare  roe !  My  heart 
tells  me  what  you  would  say,  and  yet, 
oh!  I  can  not,  I  will  not  believe  it 
Th«re  i$  hope  still ;  something  must 
be  done ; "  and  Grace  Stanley,  who,  of 
late,had  grown  almost  as  pale  as  the  eon- 
snmpUve  at  her  side,  shrank  prone  upon 
the  ground  sobbing  and  shuddering. 

l^ere  was  no  longer  room  to  doubt 
Robert  Deminff  was  dying  of  consump- 
tion. Gradually  the  truth  had  forced 
itself  upon  them.  Neither  could  yet 
brhiff  their  lips  to  utter  to  the  other 
the  met  which  was  uppermost  in  the 
mind  of  each,  but  to-day  Robert  had 
been  so  feeble  that  he  felt  that  his  lips 
must  no  longer  be  sealed.  Putting 
his  arm  arouid  her,  he  gently  drew 
her  to  a  seat  upon  the  low  form 
beside  him,  and  supported  her  upon 
his  breast,  and  moved  his  hand  caress- 
ingly over  her  aching  head  till  she 
grew  quiet 

"I  remember,"  Robert  si^d  at  lengh, 
**  a  story  of  a  poor  blind  child,  who 
wandered  in  a  beautiful  wood  all  day 
and  felt  no  fear.  Often  the  scent  of 
the  violet  or  wild  rose  would  reveal  to 
her  its  hiding-place,  the  song  of  a  bird 
would  make  her  heart  thrill  joyfully, 
or  the  murmurs  of  a  waterfall  would 
charm  her  ear  with  its  melody.  But 
sometimes  when  she  would  pluck  a 
flower,  a  bee  would  sting  her,  or  a 
thorn  pierce  her  hand.  When  she 
tried  to  take  the  bird  it  would  soar  far 
beyond  her  reach ;  and  when  at  length 
she  stooped  to  bathe  her  forehead  in 
the  water,  she  struck  her  face  against 
a  sharp  rock,  and  cried  out  with  pain. 
Just  then  she  heard  a  sweet  voice  call 
her,  and  she  knew  that  it  came  from 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  she 
rose  in  haste  to  obey.    Then  almost 


instantly  her  eyes  were  opened,  and 
she  saw  for  the  first  time  all  the  beau- 
tiful things  around  her.  But  she  felt 
^no  desire  to  stay,  for  she  heard  the 
voice,  and  she  saw  flowers  that  bloom 
forever  in  the  place  from  whence  it 
came,  and  she  heard  music  that  made 
the  singing  of  the  birds  sound  discord- 
ant. There  was  one  rose  that  looked 
to  her  almost  as  beautiful  as  any  she 
saw  beyond  the  stream,  and  she 
thought  she  must  carry  it  with  her  if 
she  went,  and  while  she  was  thinking 
so,  she  heard  the  voice  calling  louder 
than  ever  to  her,  and  it  sounded  more 
irresistibly  sweet  than  before.  But 
the  rose  detained  her,  for  it  clung  yet 
to  the  stem,  and  she  heard  the  voice 
once  more,  and  this  time  it  said, '  We 
do  not  need  the  flowers  here  yet,  you 
must  come  alone.'  So  she  kissed  the 
rose  and  hastened  away,  and  the  an- 

fel  came  to  meet  her,  and  from  that 
ay  she  was  never  blind,  and  never 
wandered  alone,  for  beautiful  beings 
kept  her  company,  and  not  Ion?  after 
the  king  of  the  place  to  which  she 
went,  sent  an  angel  to  transplant  the 
rose  to  the  gardens  of  the  same  coun- 
try, where  it  bloomed  forever." 

He  paused  a  moment  to  answer 
back  the  smile  that  had  settled  on  the 
face  of  the  before  weeping  girl,  and 
then  said :  *^  I  too  have  wandered  in 
darkness,  and  now  a  voice  calls  me, 
and  I  know  the  voice.  It  is  not  that 
of  an  angel  —  it  is  the  voice  of  Jesus, 
and  cheerfully  would  I  go  forward. 
You,  my  Grace,  are  the  flower  to 
which  my  heart  clings,  but  you  must 
not  detam  roe.  Wait  patiently  will 
you  not  until  God  sees  that  you  are 
needed  there,  and  sends  an  angel  to 
transplant  you  to  the  banks  of  the 
River  of  Life?" 

The  story  of  the  blind  child  was 
told  so  calmly,  and  toward  the  last  al- 
most triumphantly,  that  Grace  had 
felt  herself  lifted  far  above  the  selfish- 
ness which  would  have  detained  her 
lover  from  the  world  of  rest  and 
beauty,  toward  which  his  footsteps 
tended  so  surely. 

They    talked    long,   both    of  his 
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prospeotft  and  of  hen,  and  Dever  a&«r 
did  8he  sink  to  tuoh  deptbt  of  w?etohr 
edneai  m  she  had  endured  for  those 
few  days.  The  spirit,  soon  to  be 
released,  saw  so  clearly  beyond  ^  the* 
stream,"  and  talked  so  freely  and 
joyfully  of  the  bright  future,  that  her 
spirit  was  led  to  join,  even,  sometime^, 
in  the  song  of  triumplu  They  spoke 
often  to  one  another  of  the  event 
which  so  plainly  ^  cast  its  shadows  be- 
fore,'*  which  was  to  open  to  one  a  day 
of  cloudless  liffht,  but  which  was  to  be 
to  the  other  the  ushering  in  of  a  long 
day  of  darkness  and  sorrow.  Hope. 
a3  it  always  will,  came  sometimes  to 
Grace,  for  the  disease  would  array  it- 
self in  the  brightest  garments  of  health ; 
but,  ah  1  we  all  know  ho;W  the  heart 
rebounds  to  deeper  despair  after  the 
bright  hopes  are  withered^ 

Daysof  suffering  aod  watchingat  last 
lengthened  to  weeks,  and  weeks  to 
months,  and  the  angel  of  Death  which 
had  hovered  over  them  so  long,  slack- 
ened his  wing  upon  the  threshold,  and 
Bobert  Deming's  mission  on  earth  wm 
oomjplete.  Grace  had  been  with  him 
the  last  few  weeks  of  his  earthly  life. 
8he  lingered  to  see,  the  dods/  laid 
above  him,  and  then  returned  to  iier 
£sUier's  house  a, widow  indeed* 


CHAPTER  II. 

With  a  vexed,  irr^ojute  expr^ession 
upon  her  cofintenano^,  Caroline  Reed 
had  for  at  least  an  hour  been  holding 
hex  pen  balanced  above  the  paper  be- 
fore her,  upon  which  she  had  made 
just  this  progress,  "Dr.  Lester — Sir." 

** Heigh  ho!*'  at  length  she  ex- 
claimed, *' twenty-three ;  well,  I  yield 
to  fate,  and  cealfy  why  should  I  hesi- 
tate?" 

She  dipped  her  pen  again  in  the 
ink,  and  this  time  commenced  writing: 

^  DiLlASfraa  — ^£ftr :  Yonr  letter  is  b^ 
ibr€i  me,  and  aooordi^g  to  year  requost  I 
have  considered  it  well,  and  now  proceed  to 
answer  ii.  My  letter  must  be  I<mger  than 
yours,  but  I  will  make  it  ad  short  as  I  (Sakk, 
and  a«  the  same  tiine  perilMtly  trothAa:    I 


wOl  not  seek  to  hide  from  yon  the  &et  that, 
had  I  receiyed  saoh  a  propoeal  as  yoa  m^ 
at  eighteen,  I  should  have  retamedtn  imme- 
diate and  indignant  refusal  But  thet  wisdom 
of  eighteen  and  of  twenty-three  is  not  eziettj 
alike.  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  any  word 
or  jaiiaranoe  of  affection  in  your  lettei;  bvk 
ifuote  truthfiiUy  from  you  the  warmest  ex- 
pressbn  in  which  you  haye  indulged.  *T1ie 
past  three  mobths  of  intimate  acquafartaoce, 
haTe  not  Med  to  secnra  for  yea  my  Buieert 
respect  and  esteem.'  Fiye  years  ago  I  lend 
and  became  engsged  to  a  young  man  of  mi- 
doubted  merit  Why  that  enga^ment  wai 
broken  off  I  haye  never  known.  It  is  enooA 
that-itis  buried  with  the  dead  thS^s  of  £e 
past;  the  thne  has  no  donbt  been  snfikiest 
to  make  him  forget  his  love,  if  it  ever  real^ 
existed.  As  for  mine,  it  was  real ;  but  it  u 
long  since  the  memory  of  it  bas  been  pe^ 
mitted  to  enter  the  sacred  dtadel  of  seeret 
thoo^t  It'  is  true  that  omr  aoqnaintiBce 
has  been  somewhat  intimate,  bet  after  til 
what  do  either  of  us  know  of  the  moat  aa> 
cred  sentiments,  hopes,  and  affections  of  the 
other?  Can  we  walk  quietly  and  patiently 
side  by  side  <Ati« through  life?  Wbenthtit. 
tie  trials  and  petty  griSb  and  deeper  aonevi 
incident  to  aU*  eome  upop  us,  can  we  eadi 
retire  within  ourselves  and  thus  prevent  ja^ 
ring  and  discord,  and  will  time  pass  peace- 
fVilly  over  us?  I  do  not  saybappily,  tbt  1 
know  my  own  heart  too  weU,  and  its  km^ 
logs  for  sympathy  and  lov^  I  think  J  an* 
ders^nd  you.  If  you  are  satisfied  with  thi^ 
and  still  extend  me  the  offer  of  your  hand, 
it  is  accepted.  Oaroliki.* 

Caroline  folded  her  letter,  enveloped 
and  directed  it,  then  settling  hack  ia 
her  ehair  she  burst  into  taarSi  She 
had  been  some  time  weeing,  when 
she  heard  a  aweet  voi^  calling,  her 
name  at  the  door  below,  and.  epringipg 
to  the  toilet  she  bath^^away  all  to- 
oea  of  tears,  brushed,  ber.liair  to  per- 
fect smoothness,  and  when  the.  door  to 
her  foom  opeoed,  she  went  forward 
with  a  bright  smile  /to  meet  Graes 
Stanley,  exolaiiping  gay;)j ; 
.  "Ah,  Grace  I  I  am  glad  joa  art 
oome  at  last  Dp  you.&ow  I  am  to 
be  married  finally  t  t—  and  of  coarse  I 
shall  need  your  counsel  in  a  thosusand 
important  particulars,"  and  sbe  threw 
the  letter  toward  her-  The  pale.&oe 
<tf  Graco/grew  grave  .and  aaxion^  sa 
aba  read  and  v^r^ad  the  paper* 

, '^CaroUnei  cqnsin  Carrie  I  wb^t 
does  ihis  mfeant  Are  .you-in  ear- 
aartt "   ....  ' 
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**Iii  earnest  — of  connel  Isn't 
duit  plain  BniHishf     Is  it  not  fitir 

**Bat  yon  will  never  marry  James 
Lester  feeling  as  this  letter  makes  it 
evident  yoa  do  feel ;  bnt  if  yon  send 
thii,  I  need  give  myself  no  anxiety  *- 
he  will  never  give  you  a  chance.'' 

^  indeed  I  shall  marry  him,  and  he 
wHI  give  me  a  ohance.  I  shall  order 
die  dress  immediately.  What  shall  I 
weart  Now  don't  look  so  woe-be- 
gone.  It  is  a  kind  of  butter-and- 
ebeese  barter  yon  see.  Be  needs  a 
wife,  and  I,  Caroline  Reed,  am  just 
the  lady  for  him.  Passably  good- 
looking,  pretty  well  educated,  and  the 
aiKtispnted  owner  of  three  thousand 
doUars,  yon  must  perceive  that,  withal, 
I  iball  make  a  retv  respectable  house- 
keeper. Now  if  I  choose  to  *  swap ' 
myself,  accomplishments  and  money, 
ibr  the  name  and  position  he  can  give 
me,  and  the  privilege  of  keeping  the 
hoQse  he  will  build  with  the  *  incum- 
hranoe'  I  shall  bring  him,  why  it's 
eren  is  n't  it  f "  Grace  listened  with 
lakicredoloas  smile.  ^  And  then  you 
ksow  it  *s  such  a  horrible  thing  to  be 
»D  old  maid,  and  really  James  is  a 
very  good  young  man,  of  fair  pros- 
pects, and  I  do  not  dislike  him.'' 

**  Do  not  dislike  him !  Have  you 
forgotten  Harry  and  the  past  ? " 

CaroHne  gave  a  qnick  impatient 
start,  then  her  pale  cheek  flushed,  aad 
ihe  abswered  almost  angrily : 

''Orace,  it  has  been  three  years 
ihKse  that  name  has  passed  my  Hps. 
Prom  this  hour,  remember  that  story 
is  a  forbidden  theme*  I  m«st  not, 
what  is  more,  I  will  not  bear  ci  it 
Ne^er  call  him,  or  that  dhapter  in:  the 
hifilory  of  my  past,  to  my  mind;  It  is 
written  on  a  page  whioh  is  now  torn 
ont  and  destroved.  But,  Grace,"  she 
added,  suddenly  resuming  her  gay 
manners^  "  what  shall  I  we^ar^-^  w£ite 
erape  or  colored  silk  f  tber^  is  a  splen^ 
M  piece  of  bn>cade  at  Wihses'." 

Oraee  knew  her  couifin  well  enough 
to  know  t^al  after  thiei,  remonstraace 
ftetn  her  woukl  be  in  wis;  but  she 
ooold  not  enter  with  any  spirit  into 


the  minntiiB  of  wedding  arrangementa. 
Oaroiioe,  as  she  had  declared  she 
should,  proceeded  with  quiet  firmness 
to  make  the  necesaary  pnrohaaesi 
talked  with  unceasmg  gayety  to  Grace 
of  her  fature  prospects  and  plans. 

In  thecourseof  twoor  three  days  she 
reoeived  a  note  from  Dr.  Lester,  thank- 
ing her  for  the  fiavorable  answer  which 
she  had  sent  him,  and  containing  ex* 
pressioas  of  sincere  regard.  The  style 
of  his  first  letter  had  been  respectful, 
bnt  by  no  means  affectionate,  and  this 
peculiarity  had  entirely  escaped  his 
notice.  To  his  high  sense  of  honor, 
the  feet  that  he  had  offered  her  bis 
nand  seemed  suflScient  evidence  that 
his  heut  was  interested,  and  with  the 
same  confidence  in  her  integrity,  it 
never  occurred  to  him  that  Caroline 
could  accept  the  offdr  nnleas  (wompted 
to  do  so,  1^  k>ve. 

Caroline  bad  been  left  an  orphan  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  with  an  only  bro- 
ther, ten  years  her  senior,  who  had 
married  after  their  parent's  death.  To 
a  disposition  naturally  impulsive  aad 
ardent,  was  added  an  unflinching  in- 
dependence and  firmness  in  Oarotiae. 
Between  her  brother  and  herself  there 
had  never  existed  any  very  devoted 
attachment  They  were  too  muob 
alike  to  affree  in  childhoo<],  and  in 
later  years  nis  affections  had  centered 
more  particulariy  in  his  own  family. 
His  sister's  will  came  in  contact  00 
often  witli  his  own,  that  he  had  grad-* 
ually  ceased  to  make  much  effort  to 
influence  her,  and  had  as  a  conse- 
quence taken  less  and  less  interest  in 
her  affairs.  True,  he  loved  her  in  a 
genend  sort  of  a  way,  and  bad  she 
made  any  effort  to  gain  his  confidence 
he  would  not  have  withhekl  it.  But 
ahhongh  she  wept  ia  secret  over  her 
own  loneliness,  and  longed  for  his  sym- 
pathy and  counsel,  it  never  occurred 
to  her  that  her  own  coldness  had  been 
the  cause. 

In  her  eighteenth  year  die  had  met, 
and  irith  all  her  heart  had  loyed  Harry 
Lang.  She  had  given  to  his  keeping 
her  whole  hearty  reserving  no  portion 
with  which  to  do  hfdmage  to  her  Maker. 
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A  mutual  misunderetanding  had  oo- 
curred  between  them,  whioh  had  re- 
sulted in  a  separation.  Through  the 
intervening  years  Harry  had  held  sa- 
cred his  early  vows,  and  hoped,  and 
occasionally  made  efforts  for  a  recon- 
ciliation. He  knew  she  loved  him, 
and  the  fear  never  entered  his  heart 
that  she  might  give  her  hand  to 
another  while  this  was  so.  Their  cas- 
ual meetings  had  resulted  in  nothing 
but  unhappinets  to  both,  but  Harry 
patiently  waited,  and  hoped  aeainst 
nope.  As  for  Caroline,  she  believed 
herself  deceived,  and  had  called  all 
her  strength  of  will  and  firmness  to 
her  rescue,  and  had  hidden  the  wil<f 
anguish  of  her  heart  beneath  an  exte- 
rior of  unyielding  calmness  and  re- 
serve. 

Grace,  alone  of  all  her  friends, 
knew  the  story  of  the  past,  and  al- 
though Caroline  had  often  wept  upon 
her  bosom,  she  had  as  often  repelled 
and  defied  her  sympathy.  Mrs.  Reed 
was  by  no  means  the  woman  to  make 
her  home  a  happy  one  for  her  hus- 
band's sister.  She  was  a  busy,  bus- 
tling, precise  little  wife,  and  felt  the 
utmost  contempt  for  '^old  maids," 
which  she  sometimes  expressed  to  her 
sister-in-law,  in  the  evident  apprehen- 
sion that  ^he  bade  fair  to  join  the  sis- 
terhood. Caroline's  independence  took 
the  alarm,  and  she  resolved  to  accept 
the  first  suitor  not  absolutely  repulsive 
to  her,  and  Dr.  Lester,  as  she  suspected 
he  would  be,  was  the  happy  man. 

The  preparations  for  the  wedding 
went  briskly  forward,  and  all  except 
Grace  were  efiectually  blinded.  Twice 
when  she  had  found  her  cousin  in 
tears  she  had  renewed  her  remon- 
strance, but  had  met  a  repulse  so  defi- 
ant that  she  ever  after  held  her  peace. 


Dr.  Lester  and  his  wife  were  re- 
turning from  their  bridal  tour  evidently 
in  high  s|»rits.  One  morning,  the  last 
of  their  journey,  Caroline  being  unu- 
sually weary,  slept  in  her  seat  until 
long  after  light.    It  had  been  neces- 


sary for  them  to  travel  for  two  nishts 
in  succession,  as  business  was  csTling 
them  homeward.  She  opened  her 
eyes  and  glanced  round  her.  Her 
husband  was  not  to  be  seen,  but  with 
a  smile  of  recognition  and  delight, 
i^arry  Lang  was  coming  toward 
Tier. 

^I  have  been  waiting  ever  since 
daylight,  and  I  discovered  you  here, 
with  all  the  impatience  possible  to  see 
you  waken,"  he  said,  ofiering  his 
hand;  and  then  taking  the  vacant 
seat  beside  her,  he  add^  in  a  lower 
.tone,  ^*  I  am  on  my  way  to  visit  yon. 
Will  you  bid  me  welcome  f " 

He  saw  the  pallor  of  her  face,  and 
interpreted  her  emotion  and  silence  as 
his  heart  inclined. 

**Dear  Carrie,  I  come,  determined 
this  miserable  estrangement  shall 
end.    It  is  killing  me,  I  believe." 

He  had  bent  close  toward  her.  He 
started  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  his^- 
it  was  icy  cold,  and  he  looked  into 
her  face.  There  was  certainly  a  look 
there  he  had  never  seen  before. 
Something  like  the  truth  flashed  upon 
his  mind. 

**  Caroline,  tell  me ;  shall  I  be  wel- 
come ? " 

The  color  flashed  back  to  her  face. 
Her  husband  was  coming.  Pride,  res- 
olution, every  strong  element  of  her 
soul  was  brought  forward  to  aid  ib  &e 
effort  of  self-control. 

**God  forgive  me,  Harry  —  I  am 
married,"  she  whispered ;  and  with  a 
manner  and  voice  as  calm  and  pas- 
sionless as  ever,  she  rose  and  presented 
to  her  husband  her  old  friend,  Harry 
Lang. 

He  did  not  notice  the  look  of  st^n 
despair  which  Harry  bent  upon  him, 
but  throwing  himself  into  the  seat  he 
had  left,  exclaimed : 

^How  tired  and  really  sick  yo« 
look,  my  poor  Carrie.  I  must  not 
urge  you  forward  so  rapidly.  Yon 
shall  rest  in  8. ...  a  few  days,  while  I 
go  forward.  I  have  been  selfish  to 
tax  your  strength  so  much.  It  was 
only  because  I  disliked  to  leave 
you." 
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CaroliBe  suffered  herself  to  be  sup- 
ported ia  his  arms  that  she  might  the 
iDore  effectually  hide  her  face.  Hoir 
clearly  then  came  before  her  mind  the 
errer,  the  sin  she  had  committed. 
How  clearly  she  saw  that  she  had 
wronged  her  husband,  had  wrouj^ 
Harry,  and  had  wronged  herself 
What  a  life-time  of  sorrow  and  re- 
pentance she  saw  before  her.  In  the 
two  hours  that  she  lay  motionless  in 
her  husband^s  arms  —  and  he  thought 
her  sleeping — what  a  depth  of  wretch- 
edness sur^  and  rolled  in  her  bosom, 
and  how  bright  and  beautiful  looked 
the  happiness  she  had  cast  aside. 
Aod  Harry  too,  was  suffering.  She 
knew  it,  for  she  knew  well  the  depth 
and  truth  of  his  nature,  and  now  she 
heard  his  step.  He  was  coming  to- 
ward them.  She  opened  her  eyes,  and 
met  a  glance  of  firm  self-possession,  and 
onderstood  and  answered  the  look  of 
ctlm  inquiry  she  saw  in  Harry's  eyes. 
He  came  forward  and  seated  himself 
near  them,  as  she  rose  from  her  reclin- 
ieg.  posture,  and  with  a  cheerful  un- 
embarrassed manner,  entered  into 
conversation  with  Dr.  Lester.  The 
doctor  thought  him  decidedly  agreea- 
ble.   Speaking  of  a  mutual  friend : 

^  I  made  his  acquaintance  in  Actor," 
said  Mr.  Lang;  *^by  the  way,  you 
must  have  known  him  there,  Mrs.  Les- 
ter;* you  spent  your  school-days  in 
that  place." 

Caroline's  reference  to  her  engage- 
ment flashed  instantly  upon  the  mind 
of  Dr.  Lester.  Her  sudden  illness 
that  morning,  and  now  —  well,  cer- 
tainly, now  that  he  thought  of  it,  he 
did  notice  something  very  peculiar 
in  the  appearance  of  both  when  he 
came  so  suddenly  upon  them,  and 
with  ready  intuition  ne  guessed  her 
seeret  He  had  hoped  the  passion  of 
her  first  love  had  passed,  but  be  saw 
now  that  he  was  deceived.  In  Caro- 
line's resolutions  for  the  future,  she 
had  omitted  the  one  thing  that  might 
now  have  secured  happiness  to  them 
both.  She  had  determined  that  he 
should  never  know  more  of  the  past 
than  she  had  already  confided  in  him. 


She  would  go  forward  firmly  in  the 
performance  of  her  duties  as  a  wife, 
and  he  should  never  know  but  that 
love  prompted  every  act  of  kindness. 
She  did  not  remember  with  what 
quick  eyes  love  discovered  the  true  re- 
turn, and  the  false. 

m        m        m        m        m        m 

In  due  time  they  were  installed  in 
their  new  home,  and  Caroline  said  to 
herself  and  to  others  that  she  was 
happy.  Had  she  turned  with  the 
strength  of  Christian  purpose,  with 
perfect  truth  to  her  new  duties,  she 
might  have  been.  But  although  to 
all  outward  appearances  their  path 
Vas  strewn  only  with  flowers,  her  foet 
were  hurt  with  the  thorn  and  stung 
by  the  insect  hidden  there.  Her  hus- 
band was  almost  always  gentle  an^ 
kind,  but  she  saw  plainly  that  he  was 
growing  impatient  and  suspicious,  and 
her  heart  rose  up  in  anger  and  rebel- 
lion. 

'*  Caroline,"  said  Dr.  Lester  one  day, 
as  he  stepped  suddenly  into  her  room. 
She  raised  her  eyes  to  his.  "  Your 
^  old  friend  Lang  will  dine  with  us  to- 
day. I  met  him  on  the  street  just 
now,  and  came  home  to  tell  you." 

His  first  words  brought  the  blood 
to  her  cheek,  but  the  next  moment  it 
was  colorless.  He  had  spoken  inten- 
tionally that  he  might  note  the  effect 
of  his  words,  but  it  sent  an  added  ar- 
row to  his  heart 

Ever  since  the  meeting  on  the  cars 
he  had  sought  in  every  way  to  lead 
his  wife  to  confide  in  him,  but  he  had 
been  coldly  and  sometimes  haughtUy 
repulsed.  Every  now  and  then  he 
heard  her  murmur  the  name  of  Harr^ 
in  her  sleep,  and  not  unfrequently  it 
was  coupled  with  some  endearing  ejrii- 
thet;  and  when,  as  he  saw  her  ihouffhta 
often  wandered,  he  knew  with  whom 
they  were  —  Dr.  Lester  was  excited 
and  angry. 

"Caroline,"  he  exclaimed,  "you 
have  deceived  and  wronged  me.  What 
right  had  you  to  insult  me  with  the 
gift  of  your  hand,  while  you  knew 
your  heart  was  given  to  anoUierl 
because  you  thought  I  stood  to  you 
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in  the  ^raterettiDg  posHion  of  a  last 
ciianoe  for  a  hnsbiuid  ?  "* 

Caroline  «pr»,fig  to  her  feet  ^I 
did  not  deceive  you^  Yon  never  adced 
me  ibr  mj  love ;  yon  never  eave  me 
yours,"  she  s«d,  her  eyes  flashing  de- 
fiance. ' 

^  So  when  yon  uttered  the  marriage 
vows  yon  confess  thi^  yon  stained 
your  soul  with  a  lie  1  I  asked  you  to 
beeome  my  wife,  and  had  no  idea  of 
the  peijury  that  would  allow  you  to 
consent  to  occupy  that  poation  unless 
the  relation  could  be  sanctified  by 
love.  I  did  give  you  mine  \  I  did  love 
von,  but  you  are  fest  teaching  me  to 
hate  you  now." 

'^Hate  me  —  oh  I  James,  my  hn»' 
band,  what  are  you  saying  9"  she 
cried,  springing  b^oie  him  as  he  was 
rapidly  leaving  the  roonk  ^  Save  me, 
I  pray  you  1  save  me  to  myself  to  the 
world,  and  to  you.  Bear  with  me  a 
little  while,  and  before  high  Heaven,  I 
will  yet  be  to  you  a  true  and  loving 
wife.** 

At  first  he  would  have  pushed  her 
firom  him,  but  he  suddenly  drew  her  ^ 
to  his  arms,  and  lookcil  with  eager  in- 
quiry into  her  eyes,  pressed  a  kiss 
upon  her  lips,  and  left^  the  house. 
GaroliDe  had  cauffht  sight  of  the  prec- 
ipice toward  which  she  was  hastening^ 
and  with  terror  in  her  heiui  had  stag- 
gered backward,  imd  cried  out  for 
help.  Well  had  it  been  fer  her  had 
she  gathered  up  with  a  firm  hand  the 
broken  threads  of  truthfulness,  and 
with  the  energy  she  wasted  on  less 
worthy  objeetSy  turned  her  footsteps  to 
other  paUis. 

(TV  h$  etmdudmi) 


God  made  both  tears  and  laughter, 
and  both  "for  kiAd  purposes  v  for  as 
laughter  enables  mirth  and  surprise 
to  breathe  freely,  so  tears  enables 
sorrow  to  vent  itself  patiently.  Tears 
hinder  sorrow  from  becoming  de- 
spair and  BMdness;  and  Janghter  is 
one  of  the  privileges  of  reasou,  being 
confined  to  thehuman spedes.*T^Z0>^ 


THE  DYING  VfWE. 

Lat  tbe  gam  opoa  m  j  botem, 

Let  me  feel  her  sweet  wann  bresth; 
For  a  strange  chill  oV  me  passes, 

And  I  know  that  it  is  death. 
•  I  wooTd  gaze  apon  the  treasure — 

Scarcely  gtrenere  I  go  — 
Feel  her  fosy,- dimpled  fingers 

Wander  o'er  my  cheek  of  snow. 

I  am  passing  throngfa  the  waters, 

But  a  blessed  shore  appears ; 
Kneel  beside  me,  husband,  dearest, 

Let  nse  kiss  away  thy  tears. 
Wrestle  with  thy  grief;  my  husband, 

Strive  from  midnight  until  day ; 
It  may  leave  an  angePs  btessing 

When  it  vanisheth  a#i^. 

Lay  the  gen^  upon  my  bosom, 

*T  is  npt  long  she  can  be  there ; 
See!  how  to  my  heart  she  nestles— 

Tis  the  pearl  T  lore  to  wear. 
H  m  after  years,  beside  thee 

.Sits  another  in  my  ohairy 
Thoogfi  her  vcHce.be  sweeter  music, 

And  her  face  than  mine,  more  fair : 

If  a  cherub  call  tiiee  <«lii«hert  *" 

Far  mere  beautifblthan  this, 
Love  thy  firstborn !  ph,  my  husband  I 

Turn  not  frond  the  motherless. 
Tell  her  sometimes  of  her  mother  — 

Ton  #ill  can  her  by  my  namet 
Shield  her  from  thewinds  of  sorrow, 

If  >ehe  evn,  oh  I  geotly  bkmel 

Lead  her  sometimes  where  I  'm  sleeping ; 

I  will  answer  if  she  calls. 
And  my  breath  Witt  stb  her  rfn^ets, 

When  my  vdoe  in  blessing  Itils. 
Her  sqit,  dark  ey^s  will  brighten 

With  a  wonder  whence  it  came ; 
In  her  heart,  when  years  pass  oV  h^r, 

She  w^  find  her  tnother^  name. 

It  is  said  that  every  Aortal 

Walks  l^et^een  two  angels  here ; 
One  records  the  ill,  but  blots  it, 

If  before  the  midnight  drear 
Man  repetiteth ;  if  uncanceled, 

Hiea  he  seals  it  lor  the  skies, 
And  the  right-hand  an^l  weepeth, 

Bowing  low  with  yailed  eyes. 

I  will  be  her  right-hand  angel. 

Scaling  up Ihe  g6od  tbr  Heaven; 
adtring  that  the  mtdnight  watches 

Find-ne  misdeed  un&igivea.    . 
Tou  will  npt  forget  me,  hufbuvil^ 

When  I  *m  sleeping  ^neath  tne  sod  f 
Oh  love  the  jewel  ^en  us,    ' 

As  I  lote  thee,  dext  toOod. 
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LETTERS  FROM  QtJlEtSlDE. 
.  IV.      , 

Q....^Jme  15,  1857. 
Y  dear  M. . . . :  —  I  kave  been  so 

cioeely  empl<^ed  ibr  several  days 

past,  that  wtigoe  aisd  lassitude  have  al- 
most prostrated  me,  and  I  hail  ihe  glo- 
rioue  day  of  rest  as  am(»g  Heaven's 
cboioest  gifts. 

MDay  of  stl  the  week  fhe  beit> 
toMem  of  eterpal  let^" 

Did  yon  ever  thinb^  dear  M. . .  ^  what 
this  world  would  be,  were  it  one^con- 
tinued  working-day  ?  No  day  of  ouie^ 
rest  in  prospect  —  no  Sabbath  beU,  re- 
verberating ^among  the  hMls  and  vaK 
]0j%  its  call  to  prayer  and  praise ;  its 
invitation  to  sweet  repose  and  religious 
eontemplation  on  that  ^  rest  which  re- 
maineth  for  tiie  people  of  God." 

It  has  been  said,  and  by  Him,  too, 
who  is  Lord  of  all,  that  '*the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man."  It  is  undoubt* 
edly  true,  that  all  things  were  intended 
to  subserve  man's  interest  and  his 
highest  enjoyment;  to  do  this,  there 
must  have  been  an  adaptation  in  all 
tfaiim  to  man's  idioeryncracies.  ^  Order 
is  Heaven's  first  law;"  hence  it  is 
presumable  that  the  great  Artist,  in 
planning  his  work,  so  constituted  man 
that  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  be- 
came a  necessity  of  his  nature.  Labor 
was  also  a  divine  institution,  designed 
for  man's  recreation  and  independence, 
ss  it  was  the  appointed  way  in  whioh 
his  sustenance  was  to*  be  obtained ;  his 
energies,  both  mental  and  physical^ 
are  largely  indebted  to  labor  for  their 
healthy  ^ction ;  these  all  require  the 
recuperative  influence  of  rest,  according 
to  a  certain  appointment  Man  hav- 
ing been  thus  constituted,  ''  the  Sab- 
bath was  made  "  for  him,  in  consider- 
stioQ  of  his  great  want.  After  the 
ftrtt  seventh  day;  'when  God  rested 
from  alt  his  works,  there  is  no  'special 
mention  of  the  Sabbath  until  the  reo* 
Old  of  the  Law.  It  is  not  then  intro- 
<ldced  as  something  new,  bu t  reoogniwd 
M  something  well  known,  and  its 
^notions  strongly  urged  and  enforced, 
«B  something  that  had  fitilen  into  neig^ 


leet  GinraiBStaieea.  aad  references 
warrant  the  belief,  that  the  seventh 
part  of  time  wm  appropriated  to  re- 
Hgious  serviees,  from  the  first  day  of 
rest,  to'  the  time  wiien  Noah  entered 
the  ark;  and  by  him  while  he  was 
fioatinff  on  the  world  of  water,  in  his 
transition,  state  from  the  old  world  to 
the  new ;  and  fronot  that  to  ^e  Exo* 
dus,  and  the  assembling  at-  Sinai's 
base.  The  first  two  men  ^at  were 
bom,  brought  their  offerings^' in  procesa 
of  time."  This  phase  is  very  indefi- 
nite, but  would  seem  to  indicate  some 
set  period;  as  theend  qf  the  year,  month, 
or  week.  They  had,  most  probably, 
been  taught  the  modes  of  worship  pre* 
scribed  by  their  Maker,  and  brought 
to  some  accustomed  place  their  o^^ 
ins  for  a  religious  expression  of  their 
oWigation  to  God. 

In  various  parts  of  Scripture,  the 
term  "  seven  "  is  used  to  express  com- 
pleteness, or  fully  made  up ;  and  if 
therefore  ealled  «  perfect  number.  No 
number  occurs  so  ofien  in  the  Bible  as 
this;  and  as  it  can  not,  abstractly, 
have  any  innate  virtues  or  peculiar 
significance,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
it  has  some  important  allusion.  May 
it  not  refBr  to  the  re$i^  after  the  great 
work  of  creation  was  completed  9 
The  shadowing  forth  a  seven-fold  di-» 
'vision  of  time,  to  continue  to  the  end 
of  the  world  f 

More  than  siMteen  hundred  and 
fifty  years  aflter  the  first  Sabbath, 
Noah  was  ^commanded  to  enter  the 
ark  with  hia  family,  and  pairs  of  every 
species  of  animal  life ;  of  dean  beasta, 
or  those  used  in  religious  ofiferingsy 
there  was  -a  mfenih,  and  he  was  al^ . 
lowed  seven  days  to completehis  ar* 
rangements ;  and  there  are  satisfactory 
reasons 'for  tiie  belief  ^t  the  seveut^ 
day-was  observed  during  the  time  they 
wm'e  shut  into  the  ark,  fVom  the  ^set 
that  the  interval  of  seven  days  elapsed 
in  two  instanoes  between  the  sending 
forth  of  the  doves.  From  the  use  of 
the  phrase,  **  he  stayed  yet  otherseven 
days,"  it  may  reasonably  he  infertei 
that  the  same  interval  elapsed  between 
the  sending  forth  of  the  raven  and  the 
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'first  doye ;  though  this  is  not  specified 
as  in  the  other  instances.  (See  Gen. 
▼iii.:7-12.)  From  theseand  other  data, 
it  is  supposed  that  the  Sahbath  was 
sanctified  by  the  holy  patriarchs  of  an- 
tediluvian days;  although  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  disregarded  it,  as 
they  discarded  all  knowledge  of  God 
and  his  institutions. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  theo- 
logians, that  the  population  of  the 
earth  was  much  greater  at  that  time 
than  it  has  been  since ;  and  that  ffross 
wickedness  stalked  forth  with  unblush- 
ing front,  and  was  dominant  in  the 
world,  as  it  never  has  been  since  the 
deluffe.  Many  reasons  are  in  favor  of 
this  hypothesis,  for,  after  all,  it  is  little 
more. 

Man,  unquestionably,  as  he  came 
from  Uie  hands  of  his  Maker,  ap- 
proached more  nearly  to  intellectual 
perfection,  than  man  in  his  lapsed 
state  can  well  conceive.  Although 
when  he  sinned,  all  his  powers  were 
paralyzed  by  the  shock,  yet,  probably, 
the  deterioration  was  gradual  through 
the  many  centuries  of  liis  allotted  life ; 
emboldened  by  the  impunity,  he  was 
encouraged  to  excesses  in  wickedness, 
until  sin  stalked  forth,  the  '^horrid 
monster,  misshapen  and  blind,"  it  be- 
came before  the  world's  destruction  by 
the  deluge.  All  the  mental  powers* 
were  in  full  strength  and  activity ;  dis- 
ooveries  in  science,  and  acquisitions  in 
art  were  the  ready  offspring  of  his 
thought;  and  his  life  extending  to 
nearly  one  thousand  years,  gave  ample 
opportunity  for  the  same  man  to 
change,  improve,  and  perfect  the  work 
^  which  had  originated  in  his  own  brain. 
Results  of  opposite  character  would 
naturally  follow;  on  the  one  hand, 
great  attainments,  great  improvements 
would  accrue ;  on  the  other,  wicked- 
ness would  increase  in  an  increased 
ratio,  in  a  progressive  proportion ;  this 
.  is  its  nature,  and  in  confirmation  of 
this  view  of  the  subject,  the  inspired 
historian  assures  us  that  ^*  the  wicked- 
ness of  man  was  great;  that  every 

agination  of  the  thoughts  of  his 
heart  was  only  evil  continually.''    '*  The 


earth  was  corrupt  before  God,  and 
filled  with  violence."  ^  All  fiesb  had 
corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth." 
That  IS,  wickedness  was  rampant,  and 
the  little  piety  that  remained,  was  like 
a  little  leaven  hidden  in  a  measors  of 
meal,  which,  for  the  time,  made  no  ex- 
hibition of  its  presence,  though  it  was 
destined  by-and-by  to  show  its  work- 
ings by  unmistakable  signs.  Of 
course,  the  institutions  of  God  were 
laughed  to  scorn.  His  promises  and 
threatenings  scouted  from  their  minda 

As  they  increased  in  knowledge, 
wealth,  and  improvements,  their  heart's 
language  was,  *'  Who  is  the  Lord  that 
we  should  serve  him  ?  Why  does  he 
delay  his  coming  ? "  The  odor  of  lost 
blessing  falls  tkpon  the  heart  with  in- 
creased sweetness,  like  the  gentle  dews 
of  eve,  after  the  fierce  heat  of  the  day. 
Such,  we  may  suppose,  was  the  sest 
with  which  the  faithful  few  met  eadi 
other  to  speak  of  Him  who  was  ig- 
nored by  the  heartless  multitude 
around  them ;  to  commemorate  at  re- 
turning seasons  their  relationship  to 
God,  and  their  obligation  to  Him,  of 
which,  each  Sabbaw  was  a  renewed 
memorial. 

With  how  much  greater  joy  shonU 
we  greet  that  glorious  day,  in  whose 
holy  memories  we  celebrate  another, 
a  promised  compleUon  of  that  great 
work  —  the  mystery  into  which  sa- 
gels  desired  to  look  —  when  "  the  seed 
of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  ser- 
pent's head," —  when  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  '*  led  captivity  capUve."  Should 
we  not  then,  with  our  best  energies, 

hail  TBB  SABBATH  1 

**  BleM'd  momlnc  I  whose  flnt  opating  rwj* 
Beheld  o«r  mag  Qod ; 
That  iiaw  him  trimnph  o'er  the  daft 
And  leaTe  hit  dark  ftbode." 

In  our  moments  of  exaltation,  when 
the  heart-cnr  is,  **  What  can  I  render 
to  my  God  for  all  His  benefiU? "— do 
we  include  that  of  Uie  blessed  Sab- 
bath ?  Do  we  realize  the  great  privi- 
lege afforded  us,  to  lay  aside  sll 
secular  concerns,  and  hold  communion 
sweet  and  high  with  the  great  Jeho- 
vah, the  author  of  all  things ! 


TH8  TBXm  WOMAN. 
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Id  all  ihespeoial  uidiilgenoeegraDted 
to  maD,  there  is  perhapB  no  one  so  en- 
tirely adapted  to  the  infirmitj  of  his 
nttare,  as  the  appropriation  of  one- 
lerenth  part  of  time  for  rest  and  med- 
itatioD.  ^  Remember  the  Sabbath  day 
to  keep  it  holy ;  six  days  shalt  thou 
labor,  bnt  on  the  seventh  thou  shalt 
m^"  By  this  command  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  a  little  less  inactiyity 
is  allowed  on  the  seventh  day ;  neither 
that  the  great  work  of  Religion  is  to 
be  confined  to  that  day,  and  excluded 
from  the  week-day  labors.  We  are 
commanded  to  labor  six  days  not  only, 
but  to  "do  all  our  work;"  no  ra- 
tional being  can  suppose  that  aU  his 
work  consists  in  providing  for  the  frail, 
d^Dg  body.  The  soul — the  soul  that 
dies  not,  that  returns  to  God  from 
whom  it  is  an  emanation,  being  our 
priceless  gem,  requires  special  provis- 
ion, not  only  by  the  meditation  and 
thanksgiving  of  the  Sabbath,  but  by 
preparation  for  that  sacred  day  on  ev- 
ery day  of  the  week  beside.  The 
great  work  of  repentance,  which  leads 
to  prayer  and  watchfulness,  is  not  the 
peculiar  work  of  the  Sabbath ;  no  I  the 
Sabbath  is  the  day  for  which  all  the 
other  days  are  made ;  and  all  the  days 
of  the  week  should  subserve  a  prepa- 
ration for  that  holy  day,  which  is  a 
bright  emblem,  a  blessed  type  of  that 
glorious  rest, 

**  Which  for  fhe  ohnreh  of  Ood  remaint, 
The  end  of  caree,  the  end  of  pains.'* 

Oh,  my  soul  1  let  this  sacred  morn- 
ing carry  to  the  recording  angel  eood 
intelligence  of  thy  heavenward  inclina- 
tions. Strive  so  to  divest  thyself  of 
corporeal  affections,  that,  with  calm 
delight  and  humble  adorations,  thou 
ma^est  prostrate  thyself  before  the 
Majesty  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  min- 
gle thy  aspirations  of  prayer  and  praise 
with  angels,  and  archangels,  and  glori- 
fied spirits,  which  surround  the  throne 
of  the  Eternal,  and  cry  unintermit- 
tingly,  "Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord  God 
Ahnighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is 
to  come."  "  Worthy  is  the  lamb  that 
was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  riches, 
and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honor, 


and  glory,  and  blessing."  Blessed 
Jesus  I  thou  didst  sanctify  this  day 
when  thou  shook  off  the  bonds 
of  death,  ascended  on  high,  and 
gave  gifts  to  men,  the  greatest  of 
which  is  symbolized  by  this  sacred 
day.  More  than  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  on  the  morning  of  the  first 
day,  "  while  it  was  yet  dark,'*  did'st 
thou  spoil  the  spoilers,  and  bring  life 
and  immortality  to  light  Therefore 
we  celebrate  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
Sometimes  thy  children  go  to  the 
sanctuary  while  it  is  "yet  dark;*^ 
wilt  thou,  benignant  Saviour,  dispel 
those  shades,  and  so  illuminate  their  de- 
sponding spirits,  that  they  shall,  with 
exultant  joy,  cry  out,  "  My  Lord  and 
my  God."  Enable  thy  worshipers  to 
say  to  each  other,  and  all  around  them : 

'*  Gome,  UeM  the  Lord,  whoee  lore  aadgni 
So  sweet  a  rest  for  weary  minds ; 
Prorides  an  anteptet  of  hearen. 
And  giTea  thii  day  the  food  of  mtob.*' 

L'Amis. 


THE  TRUE  WOMAN. 

THE  true  woman,  for  whose  ambition* 
a  husband's  love  and  her  children's 
adoration  are  sufficient,  who  applies  her 
military  instincts  to  the  discipline  of  her 
household,  and  whose  legislative  abili- 
ties exercise  themselves  in  making  laws 
for  her  house ;  whose  intellect  has  field 
enough  for  her  in  communion  with  her 
husband,  and  whose  heart  asks  no  other 
honors  than  his  love  and  admiration ; 
a  woman  who  does  not  think  it  a  weak- 
ness to  attend  to  her  toilet,  and  who 
does  not  disdain  to  be  beautiful ;  who 
believes  in  the  virtue  of  glossy  hair  and 
well-fitting  gowns,  and  who  eschews 
rents  and  raveled  edges,  slip-shod  shoes, 
and  audacious  make-ups;  a  woman  who 
speaks  low,  and  does  not  speak  much ; 
who  is  patient  and  gentle,  intellectual, 
and  industrious ;  who  loves  more  than 
she  reasons,  and  yet  she  does  not  love 
blindlv;  who  never  scolds  and  rarely  ar- 
gues, but  adjusts  with  a  smile  —  such  a 
woman  is  the  wife  we  have  all  dreamed 
of  once  in  our  lives,  and  is  the  mother 
we  still  worship  in  the  backward  dis- 
tance of  the  past. — Dickens. 
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GEO  WING  OLD. 

BT  1088  MART  J.  <»08MiJr. 

ABEYT  of  girls  sat  aronod  Mn. 
Wilton's  tea-table.  Mirtb,  hope, 
and  happiness  were  inmates  of  every 
heart,  sorrow  was  but  a  name;  and 
the  fbtnre^s  vista,  so  far  as  youthfiil 
fancy  conld  discern,  was  joyous  and 
unclouded. 

"There  comes  old  aunty  Grey," 
said  Agnes  Wilton,  looking  out  of  the 
open  window ;  **  do  see  how  wrinkled 
and  crooked.  Girls,  I  wonder  what 
will  bow  us  down,  and  furrow  our 
&oes,  and  whiten  our  heads.** 

''Oh,  let's  tell  fortunes,  exlaimed 
Sn^  Lawson,  eagerly ;  ^  Sarah  Somers 
can  tell  them ;  come,  Minnie,  turn  up 
your  cup,  and  Ella,  and  all  the  girb.^ 

''I  don't  believe  they  have  much 
confidence  in  your  fortune-teller.  Sue," 
said  Sarah,  with  a  manner  which 
would  fully  sanction  their  unbelief. 

"Oh,  yes!"  interposed  Minnie; 
"  we  'd  as  soon  trust  you  as  any  of  the 
profession.*' 

''Come,  Hattie,  and  Jennie,  hand 
over  your  cups.  I've  shaken  the 
teapot  thoroughly,"  said  Agnes,  af- 
fecting a  little  impatience  at  their  de- 
lay. 

So  with  mock  gravity,  and  a  dialect 
suited  to  the  occasion,  they  told  each 
other  of  letters  and  presents  to  be  re- 
ceived, circles  waiting  to  be  closed, 
journeys  to  be  taken,  and  all  Uie  et- 
ceteras of  happiness,  whose  omens  could 
be  crowded  within  the  cirotimfer^nee 
of  a  teacup.  • 


Time,  like  a  ruthless  rev^aler  walk- 
ing* ov^r  the  earth,  had  measured  off 
niany  years  sinfeid  the  tea-party  at  Mrs. 
Wilton's,  telHng  with  unemtig  cer- 
tainty fortunes  then  elad  in  the  bril- 
liant feldh^  of  a  mysterious  future. 
Ayef,  that  filture  had  worn  chameleon 
hues,  distance  hAd  iMt  endhantment  to 
the  view,  and  ^Very  thorn  was  hidden 
beneath  sotn^  fragrant  rose. 

Sarah 'Somers  matured  into  a  splevr^ 
did  woman;  her  mofal  and  intellect^ 


ual  attainments  were  of  a  high  order, 
and  a  degree  of  the  feminine  graces 
and  accomplishments  gave  to  her 
character  a  softened,  fesdnadng  beauty. 
In  acknowledgement  of  her  genial 
heart,  love  and  friendship  came  hand 
in  hand  offering  thdr  choicest  ^fti 
upon  its  shrine.  In  earlv  woman£>od 
her  affBctions  were  lavished  upon  one 
worthy  of  the  gift,  but  it  was  ners  to 
realize  the  truth  of  what  Meredith 
wrote:  ^Whom  first  we  love,  vou 
know,  we  seldom  wed."  A  cruel  iats 
separated  herself  and  lover ;  the  fibres 
of  the  soul  torn  and  uprooted,  wound 
themselves  about  one  who  had  deeir^ 
her  hand  hitherto,  and  now  pressed 
his  suit  so  earnestly,  that  iv  the  deep 
twilight  of  sorrow  she  assented.  But 
the  yielding  lover  became  a  jealous, 
exacting  husband,  and  Sarah  Somers 
drank  at  times  from  a  bitter  cup.  The 
noble  impulses  of  her  nature  could  be 
but  partially  followed,  for  her  spirit, 
like  a  bird  with  clipped  wings,  could 
describe  only  a  narrow  circle  in  its 

aiAt 

Thus  united  to  one  of  vulgar  tastes 
and  unrefined  mind  —  though  of  pre- 
possessing exterior — in  the  fulfillineflt 
of  her  marriage  vow,  to  "  honor  and 
obey,^  she  had  need  adopt  her  bus- 
band's  motto,  "  Let  us  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry ; "  so  they  ate  of  the  bread 
that  begetteth  hunger,  andtirank  from 
broken  cisterns  to  satisfy  an  immortal 
thirst.  The  soul  fitted  to  soar  aloft 
and  banquet  with  the  gods,  accordh)|[ 
to  die  ancient  myth,  groveled  on  wim 
the  earth-worm  at  its  side,  but  dark 
eyes  told  of  restless  yearnings,  and 
raven-like  hair  was  eany  besprinkled 
with  silver  threads. 

Agnes  Wilton  had  wedded  cold 
When  Abraham's  servant  went  fertb 
to  seek  a  wife  for  his  master  Isaac,  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  went  hefere  ts 
m&e  ready  the  heart  of  tdie  beantifel 
Hebrew  damsel ;  but  the  emissair  of  a 
darker  sovereign  mak  eommlssioned, 
when,  in  the  be«rt  of  Agves'an  Mx 
was  reared,  which  darmed  for  its  of- 
ferings gold  insteafd  of  love.  Splendor 
and  elegmnce  surfounded  her,  but  they 
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onlj  mooked.  the  poverty  within. 
From  strange  and  untold  circum- 
Btancee,  her  life  wore  on  with  but  little 
cheer,  illumined  now  and  then  by  the 
flashingB  of  an  unsteady  sun.  Too  late 
she  felt  the  fetters  that  were  imposed 
ipon  her,  which,  though  gilded,  blent 
their  clanking  with  the  spirit's  sadness. 

Another  d^elt  under  a  cottage  roof, 
cuaffiDg  from  life?s  chalice  nectar  of 
ue  brightest  hue.  '^  Gire  me  neither 
poverty  nor  riches,"  was  Agur's 
prayer,  and  the  blessings  of  this  golden 
mean  were  fully  realized  in  the  home 
of  Hattie  Jennings.  ^  Roses  blossomed 
without,  birds  warbled  amoncf  the  lau- 
rels, and  the  creamy  odors  of  the  bean 
vine  were  exhaled  by  blowing  suns. 
When  the  gorgeous  but  chilly  twilights 
of  autumn  came  on,  the  shutters  were 
dosed,  the  slippers  were  placed  by  the 
glowing  grate,  ttnd  glad  hearts  throbbed 
with  the  happiness  of  home.  Jilusic 
flowed  forth  in  happy  numbers,  but 
sweeter  than  the  tones  of  harp  or 
lute  were  the  voices  of  childhood,  and 
the  pattering  of  little  feet  tl^at  came 
aroand  the  evening  hearthstone.  Then 
at  the  good-night  hour,  an  earnest 
voice  commended  them  to  our  Father's 
care,  and  sweet  forgetfiilness  descended 
on  silent  wings  to  every ,  couch,  **  for 
80  He  gireth  his  belaved  sleep/'  Aye, 
the  wealth  ol  love  beneath  that  roof, 
was  a  richer  argosy  than  ever  left  the 
Eldorado  of  the  West 

Alas  I  that  among  th^tllttlepariyone 
8hottldhaf«  proved  a  Magdalen,  a  wan- 
derer from  the  fold.  Heavy  waves  of 
sorrow  drifted  over  that  soiil,  and  its 
horizon washung with  weepinfi^  clouds. 
The  grave  offered  .a  gratefiJ  sefuge, 
bot  it«  dielter  was  denied  her.  At 
length  she  heahl  amid  the  darkness  a 
heavenly  ^^oice  saying, "  Sister,  go  and 
on  no  more."  Then,  a  faint  light 
glimmered,  but  the  Ictot  radiance  that 
went  out  with  virtue  came  not  again. 

Minnie  Berton,  the  v^eet  childish 
maiden,  whose  blue  eyes  spake  depths 
of  love,  and  whose  soft,  wavy  nair 
parted  over  a  thoughtful  brow,  gave 
nerself  to  ohe  whp  labored  with  im- 
pasnoned  ardor  in  his,  Miiatei:'8  9ervice. 


Gentleness  and  firmness  were  happily 
blended  in  her  character,  and  l^e  gar- 
ments of  her  soul,  so  beautifol  and 
pure,  bespoke  to  every  eye  the  tracer- 
ies of  angel  worknumship.  She,  the 
truly  noble,  grew  old  upon  a  foreim 
soil.  A  cycle  of  years  went  by  fraugnt 
with  labors  and  hopes,  and  then,  in  die 
land  of  her  adoption  they  made  her 
grave.  The  crested  hoopoo  bird,  in  its 
flight  for  the  golden  orange  and  lus- 
cious banana  of  the  south,  passes  her 
resting-place,  and  the  perfumes  of  that 
sunny  land  float  to  and  fro  above  her 
form,  but  never  a  bird  or  breeze  from 
her  childhood's  home  hath  wandered 
so  far.  The  marble  at  her  head  re- 
peats the  Saviour's  promise,  ^  Whoso 
looseih  his  hie  for  my  sake  shall  find 
it;"  and  who  shall  say  that  in  the  land 
of  the  glorified  she  hath  not  found  an 
undimmed  counteQ)art  of  her  toil  below. 
Susie  Lawson  Uod  a  toilsome  path 
in  die  ragged  vale  of  poverty,  though 
her  cheerful  spirit  gathered  up  many 
pleasures  by  the  wayside,  in  spite  of 
Its  stem  smnroundioge.  But  Uteareams 
of  early  Ufe  were  never  realised^  and  at 
times,  their  memory  came  fioathig  in 
like  an  interlude  or  magical  sweetness 
amid  the  deep,  rough  ha^s  of  |ife, 

**  SometiiDM  h«r  narrow  kitdMn  w»Uiu 
StretdMd«ir»j^  into  ftettlj  haXia ; 
Tb«  weuy  wheel  to  a  apinoet  tornefL 
The  tallow  candle  an  airtnl  bnmed, 
And  for  htm  who  eat  hf  the  ohtener-hig 
Dodng  and  pnmhUnc  o'er  pipe  ant  sttg^ 
A  Boanlj  form  at  her  aide  ahe  eaw^ 
Andjov  wan  daty,  and  lore  was  law  ; 
Then  ahe  took  op  her  fcordea  of  Ulb  again, 
Sa/ing  onlj,  *  It  might  hare  been.'  ** 

There  was  but  one  amgtag  that  num- 
ber w,ho  never  gfew  old.  ,  Sweet  Nellie 
Ray  1  Other  Upe  ptessod  the  eap  of 
sorrow,  while  hers  were  never  parted 
with  one  low  wail  of  woe ;  othet  nands 
wrouffht  with  weariless  i^ijid  sometimes 
pain,  but  hers,  of  marble  whiteness,  were 
folded  over  a  snowy  robe.  Her  spirit 
clad  in  immortality  was  among  the 
dwellers  of  the  heaven-lknd.  Short 
had  been  its  earthly  sojourn,  but  the 
^better  part'' was  earijr chosen.  Beau 
tiful  were  those  foe^rints  leading  to- 
ward the  mark  for  thd  price,  but  more 
beauteous,  as  they  entered  the  gate  of 
pearl  to  reoaive  an  etemal  crown. 
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LOVE  THY  WIFK 

BT    MRS.   M.  P.    ▲.  OBOZIIR. 

0,  Lovi  thy  wife,  who  Raye  her  heart, 

Her  girlish  heart  to  thee, 
And  trusted  that  her  offoring 

A  Talued  one  would  be ; 
0,  treasure  well  the  noble  gift, 

And  guard  its  purity  t 

.  0,  love  thy  wife  whose  life  grew  bright, 
When  thou  didst  walte  her  lore ; 

Who,  with  her  dreams  of  future  bliss, 
Thy  manly  presence  wove ; 

0,  ever  to  the  trusting  one, 
A  lovmg  husband  prove  I 

0,  love  thy  wife  who  left  her  home, 

Her  pleasant  home  for  thee, 
Consentinff  for  thy  sake  to  tread 

The  pam  of  poverty ; 
Prove  thou  but  kind,  and  true,  and  good, 

The  path  will  flowery  be. 

0,  love  thy  wife  I  perchance  when  thou 

For  weary  days  halt  Uin 
And  tossed  upon  a  restless  couch. 

And  groaned  with  racking  pain, 
She  has  been  near  to  cheer  thy  gloom, 

And  gently  nurse  thee  then ; 

Or,  when  the  light  of  reason  fled. 
And  death  seemed  hovering  near, 

She  sat  and  watched  beside  thy  bed 
With  mingled  hope  and  fear; 

And  often  on  thy  unconscious  head 
Let  Ml  affection's  tear. 

0,  love  thy  weary,  patient  wife 

Who  hath  i<^many  cares. 
Upon  whose  brow  *'  old  father  Time '' 

Records  the  passing  years, 
For  nothing  but  a  husband's  love 

May  stay  the  starting  tears. 

0,  love  thy  wife  1  the  world  would  be 

To  her  a  desert  place. 
The  weeks  would  seem  like  weary  months. 

The  hours  like  lingering  days, 
Should  not  affection's  happy  smUes 

Irradiate  thy  face. 

0,  love  thy  wlTel  shell  turn  to  thee 

When  others  prove  untrue. 
And  finding  thine  a  faithful  heart, 

Her  love  will  gush  anew ; 
At  such  an  hour  as  this,  do  thou 

Thy  early  vows  renew. 

0,  love  thy  wife  who  gave  to  thee 

The  laughing  girls  and  t>oya, 
That  waken  in  thy  manly  breast 

Parental  hopes  and  joys ; 
Ever  unto  the  faithful  wife. 

Be  sweet  the  husband's  voice. 


0,  love  thy  wifSs  I  fbr  thee  she  prays 

At  morning,  and  at  eve. 
And  when  she  sees  thee  turn  adde 

The  path  of  truth  to  leave. 
She  11  turn  away  from  light  and  n^rih, 

And  in  her  closet  grieve. 

0,  love  thy  wife,  tho'  she  have  ikolts, 
For  thou  must  surely  know 

That  faultless  ones  are  not  among 
The  dwellers  here  below  ; 

Beprove  her  kindly,  gently,  then, 
For  thou  hast  errors  toa 

0,  love  thy  wife  1  thou  knowest  not 

That  she  may  tarry  long, 
To  cheer  thy  care-o'erburdened  heart 

With  sunlight  and  with  song ; 
0,  do  the  gentle,  passing  one 

No  little,  careless  wrong. 


A  SKETCH. 

Oh,  mountain  high !  i^th  evergreens 

Adorning  thy  fair  form, 

I  gaze  upon  thy  beauty 

In  the  fi«sh  and  lovely  mom, 

When  sitting  in  thy  grandeur, 

With  dew-besprinkled  &ce, 

Sol  covers  thee  with  splendor 

Ere  he  travels  on  his  race. 

And  then  again  I  gaze  on  thee 

In  the  soft  and  stilly  night. 

When  o'er  the  heaven's  curtain 

Fair  Luna  sheds  her  light, 

When  brilliant  are  the  wreathing  etirfl, 

That  shines  above  thy  brow, 

Around  the  moon,  their  mother, 

Who  leads  them  eently  now. 

The  pebbly  brooluet  at  thy  base 

Dimples  and  laughs  at  thee, 

And  thou  in  answer  wave'st  thy  wreaths, 

Thus  givine  glee  fbr  glee. 

Sweet  bud£ng  spring  and  summer  fair, 

Still  autumn  with  her  showy  dress, 

And  winter  with  his  silvery  hair, 

To  thee  their  lips  they  press. 

Tet,  as  they  each  in  turn  go  by 

And  leave  their  impress  there, 

Naught  of  thy  beauty  do  they  mar. 

But  make  thee  still  more  faur. 

And  thus,  my  song  must  leave  ^ee, 
For  I  should  try  in  vain 
To  paint  thy  passing  beauty 
Through  each  brief  season's  reign. 

Dabtei. 


**  TRANQmLLiTT  dweUs  not  with  riches, 
Nor  in  £une,  nor  in  noble  birth ; 
I  will  tell  you  where  I  have  found  it,— 
By  my  humble,  quiet  hearth.** 
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**  T  'LL  never  do  it  —  never  so  long  as 
X  I  live  I "  And  the  boy  clenched 
his  hands  together,  and  strode  up  and 
down  the  room,  his  fine  features  flushed, 
and  his  forehead  darkened  with  anger 
and  shame.  ^  I  *d;  ask  the  minister's 
pardon  in  father's  presence,  of  course  I 
would;  but  to  go  before  the  whole 
scademy,  boys  and  girls,  and  do  this  I'' 
ffis  whole  frame  wri^ed  at  the  thought 
♦*  Ellsworth  Grant,  you  '11  brand  your- 
self as  a  coward  and  a  fool  all  the 
days  of  your  life.  But  father  never 
retracts,  and  he  said  I  must  do  this  or 
leave  the  school,  and  go  out  on  the 
&nn  to  work ;  and  the  whole  village 
will  know  the  reason,  and  I  shall  be 
ashamed  to  look  anybody  in  the  face. 
I've  a  good  will  to  run  away."  The 
boy's  voice  grew  lower,  and  a  troub- 
led, bewildered  expression  gathered  on 
his  flushed  features.  *^It  would  be 
very  hard  to  leave  all  the  old  places ; 
and  then,  never  to  see  Nellie  again ; 
it  would  break  her  heart,  I  know  it 
would."  And  his  face  worked  con- 
volsivel V  a  moment,  but  it  settled  d<fwn 
into  a  look  of  dogged  resolution  the 
next  "  I  mus  n't  think  of  that  now ; 
though  it 's  only  ten  miles  to  the  sea- 
port, and  I  could  walk  that  in  an  hour, 
and  get  a  place  on  some  ship  about  to 
Bail,  before  father  was  any  wiser. 
Some  time  I  'd  come  back,  of  course, 
bot  not  until  I  was  old  o^ough  to  be 
my  own  master." 

The  boy  sat  down  and  buried  his 
&ce  in  his  hands,  and  the  sunset  of 
the  summer's  day  poured  its  currents 
of  crimson  and  amber  into  the  cham- 
ber, and  over  the  bowed  figure  of  the 
boy.  At  last  he  lifted  his  head; 
there  was  a  look  of  quiet  resolve  in 
the  dark  hazel  eyes  and  about  the 
nsnally  smiling  mouth,  which  in  youth 
IB  so  painful,  because  it  always  indi- 
cates mental  suffering. 

Klsworth  Qrant  was' at  this  time 
JQst  fifteen.  He  was  his  father's  only 
Bon,  and  he  was  motherless.  The  dea- 
con was  a  stem,  severe  man,  while 
EUaworth  inherited  his  mother's  warm, 


sunny  temperament  His  father  was 
a  man  of  unswerving  integrity  and 
rectitude — a  man  who  would  have 

Earted  with  his  right  hand  sooner  than 
ave  committed  a  dishonest  act ;  but 
one  who  had  few  sympathies  for  faults 
indigenous  to  peculiar  temperaments 
and  characters;  a  man  whose  heart 
had  never  learned  the  bight  and  depth, 
and  the  all-embracing  beauty  of  that 
mightiest  text,  which  is  the  diamond 
among  all  the  pearls  and  precious 
stones  of  the  Bible :  "  Be  ye  char- 
itable." 

He  was  a  hard,  exacting  parent, 
and  Ellsworth  was  a  fun-loying,  mi». 
chief-brewing  boy,  that  everybody 
loved,  despite  his  feults,  and  the  scrapes 
he  was  always  getting  his  neck  into. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Deacon  Grant 
loved  his  son,  but  he  was  not  a  dem- 
onstrative man ;  and  then  —  it  is  the 
sad,  sad  story  that  may  be  written  of 
many  a  parent  — ^  he  did  n't  under- 
stand his  child,"  and  there  was  no  mo- 
ther, with  her  soft  voice  and  soothing 
words,  to  come  between  them. 

Ellsworth's  last  offense  can  be  told 
in  a  few  words.  The  grape  vine 
which,  heavy  with  purple  clusters, 
trailed  over  the  kitchen  windows  of 
the  school-teacher's  residence,  had 
been  robbed  of  more  than  half  its 
fruit,  one  Saturday  afternoon,  when 
the  inmates  were  absent  The  per^ 
pretators  of  this  deed  were,  however, 
discovered  to  be  a  party  of  the  school- 
bo3rs,  amonff  whom  was  Ellsworth. 
The  rest  of  the  boys  privately  solicited 
and  obtained  the  school-teacher's  par- 
don, but  the  deacon,  who  was  terribly 
shocked  at  this  evidence  of  his  son's 
want  of  brinciple,  insisted  that  he 
should  make  a  public  confession  of  his 
fault  before  the  assembled  school  In 
vain  Ellsworth  explained  and  entreated. 
His  father  was  invulnerable,  and  the 
boy's  haughty  spirit  entirely  mutinied. 

"  Ellsworth !  Ellsworth  I  where  are 
you  going!" 

There  came  down  the  garden-walk 
an  eager,  quivering  voice,  that  made 
the  boy  start,  and  turn  round  eageriy 
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MB  he  sto^d  at  the  gardeo  giM»,  while 
the  liffht  of  the  rimog  day  was  flush- 
ing the  gray  oioaBtains  in  the  eaat 
with  rose-colored  hoes.  A  moment 
later,  a  small,  light  figure,  crowned 
with  golden  hair,  and  a  large  shawl 
thrown  over  its  night-dress,  stood  hy 
the  boy's  side. 

"Why,  Nellie!  how  eauld  you! 
you'll  take^  cold  in  your  bare  feet 
among  these  dews." 

"I  can't  help  it,  Ellsworth."  It 
was  a  tear-swollen  face  that  looked  up 
wistfully  to  the  boy's.  "  You  see^  I 
havn't  slept  any  all  night  thinking 
about  you,  aiod  so  I  was  up,  looking 
out  of  the  window,  and  saw  you  go- 
ing down  the  walk." 

"Well,  Nellie,"  aaid  he,  pushing 
bade  the  yellow,  tangled  hair,  and 
looking  at  her  fondly, "  you  see  I  can 't 
do  what  father  says  I  must,  to-day,  and 
so  I  'm  going  o£'' 

"Oh,  Ellsworth!  what  will  uncle 
say  9 "  cried  the  child,  betwixt  her 
shiyering  and  weepings "  what  will  un- 
cle say  I  How  long  shall  yon  be 
gone!" 

"I  don?t  know,"  replied  he,  "I 
sha  n't  be  back  to-day,  though.  But 
you  mustn't  stand  here,  talking  any 
longer.  Father 'U  be  up  soon,  you 
know«    Now,  goodrby,  Nellie." 

There  was  a  sob  m  his  throat,  as 
he  leaned  forward  and  kissed  the  sweet 
£EU)e,  that  had  only  seen  a  dosen  sum- 
men,  and  then  ha  was  gone. 

.♦         ♦         «    .    *        *        m  . 

"  Go  and  call  Ellswotth  to  break- 
fast, will  you,  Ellen  P'  said  the  dea>- 
con,  two  hours  hiter. 

"  He  is  n't  up  stairs,  imcle." 

And  then,  as  they  two  sat  down  to 
theirs,  Ellen  briefly  related  what  had 
transpired.  The  deacon's  face  gre^ 
dark  as  she  proceeded. 

"  He  thinks  to  elude  the  conftssion 
and  frighten  me,  by  nmning  off  for  a 
day  or  two,"  he  said ;  "he  will  find  he 
is  mistaken.":   .  '   . 

So  that  day  and  the  next  passed, 
and  the  deacon  said^  nothing  more, 
but  Ellen,  who  waahis  adopt^i  child^ 
and  the  orfkhan  daughter  of  his  wife's 


most  intimate  friend,  noticed  that  he 
began  to  look  restless,  and  to  start 
anxiously  at  the  sound  of  a  foot-Wl ; 
but  still  Ellsworth  came  not 

At  last  a  strict  search  was  institated^ 
and  it  was  discoyered  that  EUswulii 
had  gone  to.se%  in  a  ship  bound  for 
some  part  of  the  western  coast  of 
Asia,  on  a  diree  years'  voyaffe. 

"  I  hope  he  will  come  back  a  better 
boy  than  lie  lefV'  vas  the  deaG<a'8 
solitary  commentary;  but  in  the  loi^ 
nights  Ellen  used  to  hear  him  walkhig 
restlessly  up  and  down  in  his  room, 
and  his  black  hair  began  to  be  thioUy 
scattered  with  gray. 

But  the  worst  was  not-  yet  coma 
One  November  night,'  when  the  windi 
clamored  and  stormed  fiercely  among 
^e  old  apple-trees  in  the  gankn, 
Deacon  Grant  and  Ellen  sat.  by  the  fire 
in  the  old  kitchen,  when  the  fbrmsr 
removed  the  wrapper. from  his  wedly 
newspaper,  and  uhb  first  passage  thai 
met  his  eye  was  one  that  told  him  how 
the  ship  ......  the  one  in  which  Ells- 
worth had  sailed,  had  been  wreaked 
off  the  coast,  and  every  soul  on  board 
hall  perished. 

Then  the  voice  of  the  fisther  woks 
up  in  the  heart  of  Deacon  Grant  He 
staggered  toward  Ellen  wi^  a  white, 
haggard  face,  and  a  wild,  fearful  ciy, 
"My  boy  I  my  boy!"  It  was  mom 
than  his  proud  spirit  could  bear.  ^  0, 
Ellsworth!  Ellsworth]"  and  he  sank 
down  senseless,  and  his  head  |eU  into 
the  lap  of  the  frightened  child* 

After  this^  Deacon  iOrant  was  s 
changed  man.  I  did  not  know  wbiek 
was  the  most  to  blame  in  the  sight  cf 
God^  who  judffeth  righteously.  But 
equally  to  Uie  heart  of  many  apareat 
and  many  a  child^the  atory  has  ili 
message  and  its  warning. 


Eight  years  had  passed.  •  It  was 
summen  time  again,  .and  the  hills  were 
ffreen,  and  the  fidda  were  yellow  with 
her. gloiy.  Itwas in, .the morning, sad 
Deaeoui  Grant  eat  under  the  po^  of 
the  great^  old^  viae^ad  oottage^  kt 
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the  day  was  verj  warm,  and  the  top 
was  wrapped  round  thioklj  with  a  hop 
Tine. 

lliese  eight  years  had  greatly 
changed  the  deacon.  He  seemed  to 
have  stepped  very  suddenly  into  old 
age,  and  the  light  wind  that  stirred 
the  green  leaves  shook  the  gray  hairs 
over  his  wrinkled  forehead,  as  he  sat 
there  reading  the  village  newspaper, 
with  eves  that  had  l^gun  to  grow 
dim.  And  every  little  while  fragments 
of  some  old-fashioned  tune  floated  out 
to  the  old  man,  soft,  sweet,  stray  fri 
ments;  and  flitting  back  and  fori 
from  the  pantry  to  the  breakfast  table 
was  a  young  girl,  not  handsome,  but 
with  a  sweet,  frank,  rosy  countenance, 
whose  smiles  seemed  to  hover  over  the 
household  as  naturally  as  sunshine 
over  JuQe  skies.  She  wore  a  pink 
calico  dress,  the  sleeves  tucked  above 
her  elbows,  and  a  ^checked  apron.'' 
Altogether  she  was  a  fair,  plump, 
healUiful-looking  country  girl. 

And  while  the  old  man  read  the 
paper  under  the  hop  vine,  and  the 
young  girl  hummed  and  fluttered  be- 
tween the  pantry  and  the  kitchen  ta- 
ble, a  young  man  opened  the  small 
front  gate,  and  went  up  the  narrow 
path  to  the  house.  He  went  up  very 
slowly,  staring  all  about  him  with  an 
eager,  wistful  look,  and  sometimes  the 
muscles  of  his  mouth  worked  and 
quivered,  as  one's  will  when  strong 
emotions  are  shaking  the  heart  He 
had  a  firm,  sinewy  frame,  of  middling 
hight;  he  was  not  handsome,  but 
there  was  something  in  his  face  you 
would  have  liked ;  perhaps  it  was  the 
light  away  down  in  the  ^dark  eyes ; 
perhaps  it  was  the  strength  and  char- 
acter foreshadowed  in  the  lines  about 
the  mouth.  I  can  not  tell ;  it  was  as 
iDtanffible  as  it  was  certain  you  would 
have  liked  that  face. 

The  door  was  open,  and  the  young 
man  walked  into  the  wide  hall.  He 
stood  still  a  moment,  staring  around 
the  low  wall,  and  on  the  palm-leaved 
paper  that  covered  the  side.  Then  a 
thick  mist  broke  into  his  eyes,  and  he 
walked  on  like  one  in  a  dream,  appa- 
voL.  rv.  11. 


rently  quite  forgetful  that  this  was  not 
his  own  home. 

I  think  those  low  sweet  fragments 
of  sonff  unconsciously  drew  his  steps 
to  the  kitchen,  for  a  few  moments  later 
he  stood  in  the  doorway,  watchiaff 
the  fair  girl  as  she  removed  the  smaU 
rolls  of  yellow  butter  from  a  wooden 
box  to  an  earthen  plate.  I  can  hardly 
transcribe  the  expression  of  the  man's 
face.  It  was  one  of  mingled  doubt, 
surprise,  eagerness,  that  at  last  all 
converged  into  one  joyfiil  certainty. 

"Merciful  man  I '^ 

The  words  broke  from  the  giii's 
lipe,  and  the  last  roll  of  butter  fell 
from  her  little  hands,  as,  looking  up, 
she  saw  the  stranger  standing  in  the 
doorway ;  and  her  rosy  che^  actu- 
ally turned  pale  with  the  start  of  .sur- 
prise. The  exclamation  seemed  to 
recall  the  young  man  to  himself  He 
removed  his  hat 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  with  a  bow 
of  instinctive  erace ;  "  but  can  you  tell 
me,  ma'am,  if  Deacon  Grant  resides 
here  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir !  will  you  walk  into 
the  parlor  and  take  a  seat?  Uncle, 
here  is  a  gentleman  who  wishes  to  see 
you."  And  in  a  flutter  of  embarrass- 
ment she  hurried  toward  the  door. 

The  gentleman  did  not  stir;  and, 
removing  his  silver  spectacles,  the  dea- 
con came  in  ;  and  the  two  men  looked 
at  each  other,  the  older  with  some 
surprise  and  a  good  deal  of  curiosity 
in  his  ^Ace ;  the  younger  with  a  strange 
longing  earnestness  in  his  dark  eyes 
that  seemed  wholly  unaccountable. 

"  Do  you  know  me,  sir  ? "  he  asked, 
after  a  moment's  silence,  and  there 
was  a  shaking  in  his  voice. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  before,  sir," 
said  the  deacon. 

But  here  a  change  came  over  the 
features  of  the  gin,  who  had  been 
watching  the  stranger  intently  all  the 
time.  A  light,  the  light  of  a  long 
buried  recollection  seemed  to  break  up 
from  her  heart  into  her  face.  Her 
breath  came  gaspingly  between  her 
parted    lips,  her  dilated    eyes  were 
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fastened  on  the  stranger ;  then,  with  a 
quick  cry  she  sprang  forward. 

**  Uncle,  it  is  Ellsworth  I  it  is  surely 
Ellsworth  I" 

Oh !  if  you  had  seen  that  old  man 
then  I  H»  cheeks  turned  ashen  pale, 
his  frame  shivered,  he  tottered  a  few 
steps  forward,  and  then  the  great,  wild 
cry  of  his  heart  broke  out 

**  Is  it  you,  my  boy,  Ellsworth  f " 

'*  It  is  I,  father ;  are  you  glad  to  see 
mef" 

And  that  strong  man  asked  the 
question  with  a  sob,  and  a  timid  voice, 
like  that  of  a  child. 

'^Oome  to  me  I  come  to  me,  my 
boy,  that  I  thought  was  dead  —  that 
I  nave  seen  every  night  for  the  last 
eight  years,  lying  with  the  dark  eyes 
of  his  mother  under  the  white  waves. 
Oh,  Ellsworth  I  God  has  sent  you 
from  the  dead !  Come  to  me,  my 
boy!" 

And  the  old  man  drew  his  arms 
around  his  son's  neck,  and  leaned  his 
gray  head  on  his  strong  breast,  and 
for  a  while  there  was  no  word  spoken 
between  them. 

"You  have  forgiven  me,  father?" 
asked  the  young  man  at  last 

"Do  not  ask  me  that,  my  boy. 
How  many  times  would  I  have  given 
every  thing  I.  possessed  on  earth 
to  ask,  'Forgive  me,  Ellsworth?' 
and  to  hear  you  answer,  *  Yes,  fa- 
ther.'" 

So  there  was  peace  between  those 
two,  su<^  peace  as  the  angels,  who 
walk  up  and  down  the  hills,  crowned 
with  the  royal  purple  of  eternity,  tune 
their  harps  over. 

"  And  this  —  this  is  Nellie  ?  How 
she  has  altered!  But  I  know  the 
voice,"  said  Ellsworth  at  last,  as  he 
took  the  girl's  hand  in  his  own,  and 
kissed  her  wet  cheeks,  adding  very 
tenderly,  "My  darling  sister  Nel- 
Ue." 

And  at  last  they  all  went  out  under 
the  cool  shade  of  the  vine,  and  there 
Ellsworth  told  his  story.  The  mer- 
chant vessel  in  which  he  had  sailed 
from  home  was  wrecked,  and  many 
on  board  perished ;  but  some  of  the 


sailors  constructed  a  raft,  on  which 
the  boy  was  saved,  with  several  oth- 
ers. They  were  afterward  rescued  by 
a  vessel  bound  for  South  America. 
Here  Ellsworth  had  obtained  a  situa- 
tion in  a  large  mercantile  establish- 
ment, first  as  a  clerk,  afterward  as  a 
junior  partner. 

He  had  written  home  twice,  but  the 
letters  had  been  lost  or  miscarried. 
As  he  received  no  answer,  he  supposed 
his  father  had  never  forgiven  him  for 
"  running  away,"  and  tried  to  reconcile 
himself  to  the  estrangement  But  he 
had,  of  late,  found  it  very  difficult  to 
do  this,  and,  at  last,  he  had  resolved 
to  return  to  his  home,  have  an  bter- 
view  with  his  parent,  and  try  whether 
the  sight  of  his  long-absent  son  would 
not  soften  his  heart. 

Oh !  it  was  a  happy  trio  that  sat 
under  the  green  leaves  of  the  hop- 
vine  that  summer  morning !  It  was  a 
happy  trio  that  sat  down  in  that  low, 
old-fashioned  kitchen,  to  the  delicioas 
dinner  of  chicken  and  fresh  peas, 
that  Nellie  had  been  so  long  in  pre- 
paring! 

And  that  night  three  very  happy 
people  >knelt  in  the  old  sittinff-room, 
while  the  trembling  voice  of  the  dea- 
con thanked  God  for  him  that  was 
dead  and  "  alive  again." 


TO  ALLY. 

BT  WILLIB  WAEI. 

I  THINK  of  thee  by  night, 

'Mid  scenes  of  wildest  bliss, 
I  feel  upon  my  cheek 

Warm,  friendship's  truest  Ides: 
I  twine  my  arms  around  thee, 

And  whisper  words  of  love, 
While  brightly  shine  the  moonbeams, 

And  twinkling  stars  above. 

I  think  of  thee  by  day, 

When  in  a  wild  commotion, 
I  am  rudely  tossed       • 

On  life's  tempestuous  ocean ; 
And  cares  and  sorrows  gather, 

And  light  and  gladsome  flee,— 
Yes,  in  that  tryine  hour, 

I  think,  dear  friend  I  of  thee. 
BSOOKLTH,  1857. 
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CHARLOTTE  BRONTETS  WORKS: 
"CURRERBELL.'' 

BT  MRS.  0.  A.  HALBEBT. 

(CaneludscL) 

WE  have  purposely  separated  the 
literary  from  the  life  history  of 
Charlotte  BroDte,  because  neither  the 
excelleocies  nor  defects  of  her  genius 
can  be  properly  estimated  without  an 
acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  and 
saddening  circumstances  of  her  lot 
Placed  in  ease  and  content,  stirred  by 
more  frequent  contact  with  fresh  and 
healthful  minds,  with  a  wider  scope  of 
congenial  sympathies,  and  a  happier 
experience  of  life,  she  would  have 
drawn  softer  and  pleasanter  pictures 
of  life.  The  Currer  Bell  of  prosperity 
would  have  been  a  fairer  and  more 
comely  personage ;  but  we  scarcely 
feel  that  she  would  have  taken  so  deep 
a  hold  on  our  imaginations,  or  won  so 
largely  upon  our  hearts.  But  we  for- 
get that  in  prosperity  there  would 
have  been  no  Currer  Bell ;  that  it  was 
only  after  the  failure  of  all  her  cher- 
ished projects  of  life  —  after  all  the 
crooked  by-ways  and  hedges  in  which 
she  so  industriously  sought  to  hide, 
were  closed  against  her,  that  she  was 
driven  and  goaded  into  that  victorious 
highway  which  her  genius  changed 
in  a  few  brief  years  into  a  green  arch 
of  triumph. 

Miss  Bronte  was  not  a  voluminous 
writer,  nor  would  she  have  been  had 
her  career  extended  over  twenty  in- 
stead of  ^y^  years.  She  had  not 
that  rare  faculty  which  can  make  sub- 
stance out  of  ^^  airy  nothing,"  nor  did 
such  unpalpable,  unlife-like  creations 
satisfy  her  fine  perceptions  of  truth. 
Her  genius  in  its  limits  and  its  strength 
is  seen  in  the  very  conception  and 
stracture  of  her  stories.  Take  "Vil- 
lette," — her  last  and  ripest  work;  a 
French  boarding-school  —  this  scanty 
colorless  material  is  the  warp  and 
woof  from  which  that  extraordinary  tale 
was  woven.  The  interest  of  the  story 
does  not  depend  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree on  that  "pomp  and  circum- 
stance ^  of  rank  which  is  diffused  like  I 


a  golden  haze  over  all  the  pages  of 
Scott  —  there  are  no  knights  errant, 
distressed  damsels,  disguised  barons, 
nor  castle  moats ;  not  even  a  morsel 
of  a  military  hero  does  this  hard  serv- 
iter  offer  us  by  way  of  appetizer  to 
our  repast.  She  sets  before  us  a  par- 
cel of  school-girls  and  their  teachers ; 
a  dish  which,  in  her  own  words,  ^  a 
Catholic,  ay,  even  an  Anglo-Catholic 
might  eat  on  Good  Friday  in  Passion 
week  —  cold  bitters,  and  vinegar  with- 
out oil ;  unleavened  bread  with  bitter 
herbs,  and  no  roast  lamb." 

With  what  despair  would  Sir  Wal- 
ter have  sat  down  before  Currer  Bell's 
poor  pile  of  stones  to  select  material 
for  his  splendid  gothic  piles?  Even 
Dickens,  that  great  wizzard  who  de- 
lights to  rear  palaces  from  rubbidi, 
and  lift  his  heroes  from  the  gutter, 
could  have  done  nothing  with  that  un- 
sightly mass  till  his  genius  had  played 
upon  it  and  transmuted  it  into  a  glit- 
tering wealth  of  rubies  and  emeralds. 
But  Currer  would  take  home  her  de- 
spised and  rejected  stones,  cut  and 
polish  them  with  minute  labor,  bring- 
ing out  here  a  concealed  crystal  or 
rose-tinted  auartz,and  there  the  comely 
strength  or  the  rude  granite,  and 
building  with  them  —  not  a  palace  for 
the  genii  or  a  temple  for  the  Python- 
ess, but  a  gallery  of  art,  wherein  hang 
the  portraits  of  living  men  and  wo- 
men. 

Currer  Bell  is  a  great  moral  painter. 
Her  pictures  are  human,  palpable, 
flesh-like  resemblances.  Her  men  are 
neither  gods  nor  demons ;  her  women 
are  neither  sylphs  nor  hags ;  her  he- 
roes are  not  altogether  wise,  noble, 
nor  heroic;  her  heroines  are  neither 
ravishingly  fair  nor  angelically  good  ; 
her  foils  and  marplots  are  not  incarnate 
essences  of  malignity,  but  every-day 
characters  with  perverse  and  mischiev- 
ous propensities.  Even  the  Pauline's, 
Shirley's,  and  Graham's,  the  '*  curled 
darlings"  of  her  heart  whom  she 
elaborates  so  carefully,  are  very  faulty 
as  well  as  love-worthy  beings. 

Very  few  of  Currer  Bell's  characters 
were  purely  ideal.    She  was  a  close 
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copyist  from  experience  and  nature. 
Even  the  "Yorke's,"  apparently  the 
most  exaggerated  group  m  "  Shirley ,** 
were  drawn  purely  from  life,  and  sent 
to  the  originals  for  identification.  A 
member  of  the  family  returned  the 
manuscript  with  the  criticism  that 
Miss  Bronte  ''had  not  drawn  them 
strong  enough."  Her  observant  and 
analytic  faculties  had  been  cultured  to 
acuteness  by  the  very  isolation  which 
had  limited  their  range.  She  studied 
mind  as  an  artist  would  study  a  land- 
scape, or,  as  she  herself  studied,  all  the 
phases  of  the  sky  and  moon,  noting 
all  the  delicate  gradations  and  shad- 
ings of  character,  and  copying  them 
with  the  minute  faithfulness  and  labo- 
rious care  which  in  early  life  she  be- 
stowed upon  a  line  engraving.  When 
a  person  came  within  her  sphere  whom 
she  found  interesting  and  worth  ob- 
serving, she  silently  watched  him  un- 
der various  circumstances  till  she  had, 
BO  to  speak,  idolized  him,  and  formed 
a  judgment  what  he  would  do  and  how 
act  under  new  conditions.  She  was 
then  ready  to  set  in  the  frame-work  of 
her  narrative ;  not  a  piece  of  statuary, 
coldly  beautiful,  but  a  breathing  hu- 
man creature,  with  all  his  imperfec- 
tions on  his  head.  So  well  has  she 
dissected  the  heart,  and  so  intimately 
studied  its  vital  mechanism,  that  we 
are  forced  to  cry  out  in  the  midst  of 
our  reading,  with  a  sudden  fear,  ^  Who 
is  this  that  searches  behind  all  conven- 
tionalisms, down  into  the  very  soul, 
and  brings  before  us  thoughts  and 
feelings  that  we  have  often  felt,  but 
never  shaped  into  words ! " 

Currer  Bell  made  conscience  of  ac- 
curacy. Effect  was  always  secondary 
to  truth.  She  %ould  neither  deepen 
the  colors  on  her  pallet  to  gratify  a 
diseased  taste,  nor  soften  them  below 
her  conceptions  of  fact  and  nature. 
To  that  highly  exciting  passage  in 
**Jane  Eyre,"  in  which  the  heroine 
hears  the  voice  of  Rochester,  then  far 
distant,  calling  out  in  the  silence  of 
the  night,  "  Jcme  !  Jan$  !  Ja/ne  /  "  ob- 
jection was  raised  by  a  friend  from  the 
physical  impossibility  of  the  occur- 


rence. Miss  Bronte  replied  in  alow 
voice,  drawing  in  her  breath,  ^  Bat  it 
is  a  true  thing ;  it  really  happened." 
Doubtless  she  had  transferred  to  her 
fiction  some  morbid  impression  which, 
to  her  nervously  excitable  mind  had, 
at  some  time,  all  the  force  of  fiict 

A  lady  who  had  read  her  descrip- 
tion of  the  sensation  produced  by 
opium,  and  wondered  at  its  strict  oor- 
respondence  with  her  own  impreesioBS 
under  its  influence,  asked  her  whether 
she  had  ever  taken  the  drug.  She  re- 
plied "that  she  had  never  to  her 
knowledge  taken  a  grain  of  it  in  any 
shape,  but  that  she  had  followed  tlie 
process  she  always  adopted  when  she 
had  to  describe  any  thing  which  had 
not  fallen  within  her  own  experience ; 
she  had  thought  intently  on  it  for 
many  and  many  a  night  before  falling 
to  sleep,  wondering  what  it  was  like, 
or  how  it  would  be,  till,  at  leneth, 
some  time  after  the  progress  of  her 
story  had  been  arrested  at  this  one 
point  for  weeks,  she  wakened  up  in 
the  morning  with  all  clear  before  her, 
as  if  she  had  in  reality  gone  through 
the  experience,  and  Uien  could  ^ 
scribe  it  word  for  word  as  it  had  hap- 
pened." 

We,  as  non-spiritualists,  do  not 
pretend  to  understand  by  what  pro- 
cess she  was  brought  into  commumoa- 
tion  with  scenes  and  sensations  ^ 
removed  from  her  experience ;  periu^n 
some  narrative,  read  or  heard  in  years 
past,  reproduced  after  long  slumbering 
m  the  memory,  was  made  the  ground 
work  upon  which  the  imagination  had 
wrought  intently,  and  reared  a  fresh 
creation. 

It  was  Miss  Bronte's  vivid  realisa- 
tion of  her  conceptions  asfaeU  whisk 
made  her  so  immovable  under  criti- 
cism. Seldom  could  she  prevail  upon 
herself  to  change  even  the  form  oiai 
expression.  She  had  felt  that  dirine 
afflatus  which  the  gods  breathe  into 
those  whom  they  elect,  and  sheobeved 
its  behests  with  a  religious  submission. 
Her  ^nins  mastered  her,  and  thrust 
aside  ner  will,  and  desires,  and  schemsi^ 
with  an  imperious  vehemence. 
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"When  authors  write  best,"  says 
Currer  to  one  of  her  reviewers,  "  or  at 
least  when  they  write  most  fluently,  an 
influence  seems  to  waken  in  them, 
which  becomes  their  master  —  which 
will  have  its  own  way,  putting  out  of 
view  all  behests  but  ite  own,  dictating 
oertain  words,  and  insisting  on  their 
being  used,  whether  vehement  or 
measured  in  their  nature ;  now  mold- 
ing characters,  giving  unthought-of 
tsrms  to  incidents,  rejecting  carefully 
elaborated  old  ideas,  and  suddenly 
creating  and  adopting  new  ones." 

So  powerful  was  this  hand, — call  it 
&te,  genius,  or  what  you  will, —  laid 
upon  her,  that  she  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  hold  the  threads  of  her  tales 
in  her  own  keeping.  To  a  friend  who 
had  imparted  the  plot  of  a  work  in 
progress,  wherein  a  mournful  fate  was 
decreed  the  heroine,  she  wrote :  ^^  Yet 
hear  my  protest!  Why  should  she 
die!  Why  are  we  to  shut  up  the 
book  weeping?  My  heart  fails  me 
already  at  the  thought  of  the  pang  it 
will  have  to  undergo.  And  yet  you 
must  follow  the  impulse  of  your  own 
inspiration.  If  that  commands  the 
slaying  of  the  victim,  no  bystander  has 
a  ri^ht  to  put  out  his  hand  to  stay  the 
saenficial  knife." 

It  was  thus  that  her  own  father 
pleaded  with  her  to  accord  a  more  be- 
^gnant  destiny  to  Lucy  in  "  Villette," 
but  she  could  not  resist  the  decree 
that  had  gone  forth  further  than  to 
leave  her  fate  doubtful,  to  be  inter- 
preted by  each  reader  in  accordance 
with  his  preferences.  Whether  praised 
or  blamed,  she  would  write  no  other- 
wise than  as  her  powers  tended. 

The  charge  of  coarseness  which  has 
been  preferred  against  Currer  Bell  is 
80  serious  and  unwomanly,  that  we 
would  give  much  to  deny,  rather  than 
extenuate  it.  It  lies  mainly  against 
'*  Jane  Eyre,"  a  work  in  which  the  au- 
thor did  not,  probably,  follow  the  bent 
of  her  taste  so  entirely  as  in  any  of 
her  other  works.  "The  Professor" 
b  toned  to  the  quiet  side  of  her  genius, 
''Jane  £3rre  "  approaches  to  the  other 
limit ;  and  in  consequence,  this  brilliant 


and  exciting  book  will  draw  ten  read- 
ers to  the  one  who  will  take  down  the 
tamer,  more  wholesome  volume  from 
the  shelf.  We  protest  against  the 
character  of  Rochester,  while  we  con- 
fess its  extraordinary  power,  its  fas- 
cination, and  its  partial  nobleness. 
We  feel  the  full  potency  of  that 
haughty,  generous,  knightly  nature, 
and  we  wonder  not  when  we  see  the 
friendless  orphan  coming  under  its 
spell.  But  we  can  not  forget  that  he 
who  holds  that  simple  maiden  with 
"  his  glittering  eye,"  is  a  selfish  vo- 
luptuary and  a  professed  libertine,  who 
would  appropriate  without  scruple  a 
fresh  young  life  to  regenerate  his  own. 
We  are  displeased  with  the  coarseness 
of  his  wooing,  and  indignant  to  find 
her  accepting  indignities  from  her  lover 
without  wince  or  recoil.  Even  re- 
newed as  he  is  supposed  to  be  at  last 
by  the  serene  influence  of  love,  we  can 
not  but  feel  that  there  are  many  deli- 
cate fibres  of  a  gentle  female  heart 
with  which  such  a  man  as  Rochester 
would  come  in  perpetual  jar.  This  is 
the  only  character  m  the  works  of  Miss 
Bronte,  which,  to  use  her  own  forcible 
expression,  leaves  a  bad  taste  in  the 
mouth.  She  herself  would  never  have 
been  able  to  love  her  own  hero  clothed 
in  the  flesh,  and,  left  to  her  pure  native 
instincts,  she  would  never  have  created 
such  an  ideaL 

We  accept  the  explanation  of  her 
biographer.  She  had  the  misfortune 
to  study  false  models.  Rigorously  ad- 
hering to  her  own  canon  —  to  follow 
nature  rather  than  sssthetical  rules  — 
she  looked  around  her  little  circle  for 
the  rudiments  of  a  hero.  At  home  she 
saw  her  brother  Branwell,  not  then 
sunk  to  his  depths  in  infamy,  but  in- 
dulging in  a  wholly  unpardonable  li- 
cense of  speech  in  the  presence  of  his 
sisters.  Others  too  of  her  few  male 
friends,  men  of  worth  otherwise,  were 
noticeable  for  their  want  of  proper  ret- 
icence before  women.  Miss  Bronte 
was  wholly  unconscious  of  this  defect 
in  her  compositions,  and  nothing 
pained  her  so  much  as  to  be  accused 
of  any  lack  of  modesty  and  proper 
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decorum.  An  author  said  to  her  jest- 
iDgly,  "You 'know,  you  and  I,  Miss 
Bronte,  have  both  written  naughty 
books.^  The  remark  sank  deep  into 
her  heart,  and  she  took  occasion  after- 
ward to  ask  a  judicious  friend  **  whether, 
indeed,  there  was  any  thing  so  very 
wrong  in  *Jane  Eyre.'"  Her  own 
emphatic  disclaimer  of  any  intention 
of  a  coarse  and  indelicate  use  of  her 
faculties  ought  to  settle  the  purity  of 
her  intentions.  "I  trust  God  will 
take  from  me  whatever  power  of  in- 
vention or  expression  I  may  have,  be- 
fore He  lets  me  become  blind  to  the 
sense  of  what  is  fitting  or  unfitting  to 
be  said." 

Miss  Bronte  was  acutely,  and,  we 
think,  unnecessarily  sensitive  to  the 
question  of  sex  in  authorship.  She 
asked  no  clemency  of  her  critics  be- 
cause she  was  a  woman,  but  wished  to 
be  judged  by  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
her  works.  It  was  for  this  that  she 
vailed  herself  under  the  ambiguous 
nom  de  j^ume  of  "  Ourrer  Bell."  A 
reviewer  could  not  wound  her  more 
acutely  than  by  grounding  a  discussion 
of  the  equality  of  the  sexes  on  her 
writings,  however  adroitly  and  gal- 
lantlv  he  might  compliment  her  per- 
sonally. She  came  near  breaking 
friendship  with  one  of  her  ablest  and 
most  appreciative  critics,  because  he 
persisted  in  remembering  that  she  was 
a  woman.  "Come  what  will,"  she 
says,  "  I  can  not  when  T  write  think 
always  of  myself,  and  of  what  is  ele- 
gant and  charming  in  feminity ;  it  is 
not  on  these  terms,  or  with  such  ideas, 
I  ever  took  pen  in  hand ;  and  if  it  is 
only  on  such  terms  my  writings  will 
be  tolerated,  I  shall  pass  away  from 
the  public,  and  trouble  it  no  more. 
Out  of  obscurity  I. came,  to  obscurity 
I  can  easily  return." 

However  masculine  the  genius  of 
Miss  Bronte,  both  as  to  its  strength 
and  freedom,  we  are  sure  nothing  ad- 
hered to  her  nature  which  was  not 
wholly  true,  feminine,  and  lovely. 
Fame  did  not  elate  —  it  only  tuned 
her  heart  to  more  hopefulness  and 
courage.    She  received  the  acclama- 


tions of  the  public  quietly  and  with  a 
sort  of  ostricti  lon^ng  to  hide  herself 
from  notoriety.  Occasional  visits  to 
London  where  all  her  outgoings  and 
incomings  were  chronicled,  and  every 
public  appearance  was  made  under 
storm  from  a  battery  of  admiring 
eyes,  was  enough  to  disorganize  ana 
disable  her  for  a  month,  and  her  only 
restorative  was  to  bury  herself  speedily 
in  her  solitary  native  moors.  Miss 
Bronte  was  above  the  poor  affectation 
of  disparaging  criticism  • —  a  genuine 
honest,  appreciative  review,  though 
not  unmixed  with  blame,  cheered  her 
like  the  wine  of  the  gods.  "  My  own 
conscience  I  satisfy  nrst ;  and  having 
done  that,  if  I  further  content  and 
delight  a  Forsarde,  a  Fonblanque,  and 
a  Thackeray,  my  ambition  has  had  its 
ration  ;  it  is  fed ;  it  lies  down  for  the 
present  satisfied ;  my  faculties  have 
wrought  a  day's  task,  and  secured  a 
day's  wages." 

Ourrer  Bell  has  been  called  a  great 
"  word  artist.^  The  phrase  is  happily 
descriptive,  for  there  is  in  all  her  writ- 
ings a  nice  adjustment  of  words  to 
thoughts,  a  judicious  fitting  of  the 
right  term  into  the  right  place,  and  a 
chiseled 'finish  of  touch  which  may  be 
called  in  the  best  sense  artistic.  She 
was  so  careful  and  even  fastidious  in 
the  dress  of  her  thoughts,  that  the 
work  of  composition  always  proceeded 
slowly,  and  yet  it  was  not  ear-harmon- 
ies, music,  or  rythm  which  she  mainly 
sought ;  it  was  for  the  higher  end  of 
expressing  the  exact  shade  of  thought 
which  lay  in  her  own  mind,  that  she 
selected  her  words  as  carefully  as  a 
maiden  assorts  the  worsteds  tor  her 
embroidery.  No  pruner's  knife  can  be 
laid  to  her  compositions.  We  do  not 
believe  a  slovenly,  overgrown,  trailing 
sentence  can  be  found ;  consequently 
we  read  her  with  more  pleasure  than 
many  other  authors  equally  great  hot 
less  pains-taking. 

The  one  word  which  best  characte^ 
izes  Ourrer  Bell  is  power.  When  she 
puts  forth  her  strength  she  masters 
and  exhausts.  Her  delineations  are 
startling  in   their  intense  and  vifid 
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reality.  No  living  novelist  can  wield 
language  with  a  more  incredible  and 
terrific  force.  Take  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  world's  greatest  tra- 
gedterme: 

^  I  went  to  see  and  hear  Rachel ;  a 
wonderful  sight ;  terrible  as  if  the  earth 
had  cracked  deep  at  your  feet  and  re- 
vealed a  glimpse  of  hell.  I  shall  never 
forget  it  She  made  me  shudder  to 
the  marrow  of  my  bones ;  in  her  some 
fiend  has  certainly  taken  up  an  in- 
carnate home.'    She  is  not  a  woman  ; 

she  is  a  snake ;  she  is  the The 

tremendous  force  with  which  she  ex- 
presses the  very  worst  passions  in 
their  strongest  essence,  forms  an  exhi- 
bition as  exciting  as  the  bull-fights  of 
Spain,  and  the  gladiatorial  combats  of 
old  Rome ;  and,  it  seemed  to  me,  not 
one  whit  more  moral  than  these  poisoned 
stimulants  to  popular  ferocity."  We 
can  not  help  thinking  that  Currer 
Bell  would,  had  she  willed  it,  have 
been  herself  a  great  tragic  writer  and 
won  trophies  for  her  sex  in  a  field 
where  few  women  have  safely  ven- 
tured. 

Miss  Bronte's  descriptive  powers 
are  not  the  least  of  her  wondeitul  en- 
dowments. Her  mountains,  #  moors, 
mists,  horizons,  "  beck's,"  and  torrents 
are  not  dazzling  catalogues  of  epithets, 
bat  are  made  to  stand  out  before  us 
in  clear  vision.  We  select  almost  at 
raudom  a  spring  landscape:  "April 
advanced  to  May.  A  bright  serene 
May  it  was ;  days  of  blue  sky,  placid 
sonshine,  and  soft  western  and  south- 
em  gales  filled  up  its  duration.  And 
now  vegetation  matured  with  vigor. 
Lewood  shook  loose  its  tresses ;  it  be- 
came all  green,  all  flowery ;  its  great 
elm,  oak,  and  ash  skeletons  were  re- 
stored to  majestic  life;  woodland  plants 
sprung  up  profusely  in  its  recesses ;  un- 
nambered  varieties  of  moss  filled  its 
hollows;  and  it  made  a  strange  ground- 
sanshine  out  of  the  wealth  of  its  wild 
primrose  plants;  I  have  seen  their 
pale  ffold  gleam,  in  overshadowed 
spots  like  scatterings  of  the  sweetest 
lusters." 

No  one  knew  better  than  Currer 


Bell  the  measure,  bearings  and  limits 
of  her  capacities ;  no  one  had  less  of 
the  arrogance  of  universal  genius.  '^  I 
can  not,"  she  says,  "  write  hooks  hand- 
ling the  great  topics  of  the  day ;  it  is 
of  no  use  trying.  Nor  can  I  write  a 
book  for  its  moral.  Nor  can  I  take 
up  a  philanthropic  scheme,  though  I 
honor  philanthropy;  and  voluntarily 
and  sincerely  vail  my  face  before  such 
a  mighty  theme  as  that  handled  in 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  wor^  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin."  To  manage  these  great 
matters  rightly,  they  must  be  long  and 
practically  studied ;  their  bearings 
known  intimately,  and  their  evils  felt 
genuinely ;  they  must  not  be  taken  up 
as  a  business  matter  and  a  trading 
speculation." 

Let  us  hope  that  in  the  great  reck- 
oning to  which  this  gifted  woman  was 
so  suddenly  called,  she  was  enabled  to 
account  to  the  Master  for  the  wonder- 
ful talents  with  which  he  had  entrusted 
her,  and  to  enter  upon  that  inherit^ 
ance  which,  in  the  sorrowful  days  of 
her  pilgrimage,  she  had  loved  to  style 
"the  Great  Hope:' 


ALWAYS  FINDING  FAULT. 

SOME  people  can  not  live  without 
finding  fault  No  matter  what 
subject,  or  person,  comes  up  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  they  start  some 
frivolous  objection,  or  make  some  cen- 
sorious remark.  Instead  of  trying  to 
be  in  charity  with  their  neighU)rs, 
they  take  malicious  pleasure  in  speak- 
ing evil  about  them.  They  obstinately 
shut  their  eyes  to  good  qualities,  while 
they  employ  microscopes  to  discover 
and  magnify  evil  ones ;  and  afterward 
they  torture  language  to  exaggerate 
what  they  have  seen,  so  as  to  depreci- 
ate as  much  as  possible.  They  do  not, 
however,  always  speak  out  boldly; 
but  they  deal  in  inpuendoes,  in  hints, 
and  in  ominous  shakes  of  the  head. 
Instead  of  frankly  assailing  in  front, 
they  assassinate  behind  the  back. 
Practically,  they  persuade  others  that 
all  men  are  so  evil,  that  there  is  not 
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even  a  chance  of  reform.  Even  in  acts 
incontestiblj  good,  they  pretend  to  find 
latent  selfishness.  They  spend  their 
lives  in  defiling  huraan  nature,  like 
the  foul  Yahoos  whom  the  satirist  has 
depicted.  To  believe  them,  there  are 
none  virtuous  but  themselves ;  all  the 
rest  of  mankind  being  knaves,  brutes, 
or  devils. 

The  proverbial  fault-finder  little 
thinks  that,  in  censuring  so  maliciously 
and  indiscriminately,  he  is  only  paint- 
ing his  own  portrait.  It  is  a  secret 
consciousness  of  his  demerits,  a  g;naw- 
ing  ra^e  at  the  superiority  of  others, 
which  IS  the  real  cause  of  his  want  6f 
charity,  the  principal  inducement  to 
his  abuse.  His  own  heart  is  the  mir- 
ror from  which  he  describes  mankind. 
The  best  men  have  been  those  invari- 
bly  who  spoke  the  most  kindly  of  their 
race.  The  great  Type  of  all  manhood, 
whose  perfect  humanity  is  the  admi- 
ration even  of  Pagans  and  Atheists, 
ever  spoke  in  benignant  terms,  having 
charity  even  for  "  publicans  and  sinners." 
It  is  to  His  precepts  that  we  owe  the 
great  doctrine  of  human  brotherhood. 
In  the  ideal  of  the  fallen  Lucifer,  we 
have,  on  the  contrary,  the  incarnation 
of  malice,  hate,  slander,  ill-will,  and 
all  evil  speaking.  As  the  One  is  said 
to  have  came  to  bring  "peace  and 
ffood-will  to  men,"  so  the  other  first 
aefiled  the  fair  creation  with  strife, 
and  sowed  "  war  among  the  hosts  of 
heaven."  We  never  hear  a  professed 
fault-finder,  but  our  thoughts  recur  to 
his  type.  We  never  listen  to  the  be- 
neficent language  of  one  who  is  in  char- 
ity with  his  race,  withoutfeeling  that  he 
is  advancing  more  and  more  to  "  the 
perfect  man." 


^  A  MAN  discovered  America,  but  a 
woman  equipped  the  voyage."  So  ev- 
erywhere :  man  executes  the  perform- 
ance, but  womai^  trains  the  man. 
Every  effectual  person,  leaving  his  mark 
on  the  world,  is  but  another  Columbus, 
for  whose  furnishing  some  Isabella,  in 
the  form  of  his  roouier,-  lays  down  her 
jewelry,  her  vanities,  her  comfort. 


A  FAIR  SPIRIT  AND  A  FAIR 
COMPLEXION. 

BT    MRS.   I.   M.   6UTHSIE. 

"  T  IZZIE,  let  me  never  again  see  joa 
IJ  out  without  your  bonnet  Year 
complexion  will  be  ruined  before  Fall 
at  this  rate,  and  you  must  learn  to  be 
more  careful." 

*^  But,  mother,  the  bird  would  have 
been  lost  had  I  waited  for  my  bonnet 
In  a  moment  more  he  would  have 
fiown  over  Mr.  Hazleton^s  yard  to  the 
river,  and  likely  as  not  been  drowned 
as  was  poor  little  Lillie  the  other 
day." 

^*I  should  have  been  sorry  if  the 
bird  had  been  lost,  but  I  should  regret 
much  more  to  see  my  Lizzie  with  bud- 
burned  shoulders,  and  face  brown  as 
a  gipsy.  Girls  of  your  age  are  so 
thoughtless!  They  can  not  realize 
the  lasting  efiects  of  seemingly  trifling 
causes.  1  know  one  Fannie  Mason 
whose  complexion  was  fair  as  your 
own,  but  from  one  summer's  impru- 
dence, always  forgetting  her  bonnet 
when  she  ran  out  of  doors,  her  skin 
became  so  darkened  that  she  never 
ou^rew  that  summer^s  sun-bum." 

Had  .Lizzie's  mother  been  better 
versed  in  physiology  she  miffht  have 
seen  other  causes  for  the  change  in 
Fannie  Mason's  complexion,  for  there 
are  other  habits  beside  being  out-of- 
doors  without  a  bonnet  that  will  spoil 
the  skin;  such  as  eating  unwholesome 
food,  breathing  bad  air,  and  other 
things  of  the  kind. 

Lizzie  Lamphere  was  a  very  pretty 
miss  of  fourteen  years,  with  bright 
hazel  eyes,  fiowing  brown  hair,  and  a 
complexion  unusually  pure  and  bril- 
liant She  had  also  a  sweet  and  lov- 
ing disposition,  but  her  vanity,  aroused 
by  the  unsuppressed  admiration  of  her 
friends,  was  nourishing  a  degree  of 
selfishness  that  sometimes  m^e  her 
forgetful  of  the  comfort  of  those  around 
her. 

As  she  stood  near  the  door,  her 
pretty  singer.  Fairy,  panting  from  his 
flight,  perched  upon  her  wrist,  and  his 
handsome  prison-house  swinging  from 
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the  fiogers  of  her  other  hand,  Lizzie^s 
&tber  entered. 

*^  Lizzie,  my  child,  you  have  just 
DOW  committed  a  very  rude  action,  and 
I  am  deeply  grieved  to  see  you  bo 
thoughtless." 

Lizzie,  in  her  extreme  concern  for 
the  pet-bird,  had  hastened  across  the 
street,  then  througfi  a  neighboring 
yard  and  garden  to  secure  him.  In 
the  eagerness  of  her  pursuit,  fearing 
that  his  fate  might  repeat  that  of  the 
luckless  Lillie,  she  had  become  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  one  thought  of  rescuing 
Fairv,  that  when  he  was  once  secure, 
she  bounded  gaily  back  to  report  her 
good^  fortune.  A  little  girl  was  pass- 
bg  at  the  time  with  a  basket  of 
strawberries,  but  Lizzie  in  her  heed- 
lessness brushing  past  the  child,  the 
berries  were  all  emptied  on  the  walk. 
This  Miss  Lamphere  was  too  much  ab- 
sorbed to  notice,  and  for  this  her  fa- 
ther reproved  her.  She  was  annoyed 
at  the  mingled  reproof  of  both  pa- 
rents. Herself  so  happy  that  the  bird 
was  safe,  she  did  not  wish  to  think  of 
any  thing  else,  and  to  receive  in  place 
of  the  sympathy  she  had  anticipated, 
blame,  for  what  she  regarded  as  trifling 
misdemeanors,  was  too  mudi,  and  she 
passionately  burst  into  tears. 

^  Lizzie  was  so  much  rejoiced  at  the 
rescue  of  her  bird  that  she  brushed 
against  the  child  without  knowing  it," 
interposed  the  mother. 

**  I  should  have  been  very  sorry  to 
lose  the  bird,  but  nothing  I  think 
coald  more  sorely  grieve  me  than  this 
thoughtless  act  toward  one  less  favored 
than  yourself  my  Lizzie,"  said  Mr. 
Lamphere,  taking  his  daughter's  hand 
withm  his  own. 

Lizzie  thought  many  rebellious 
thoughts  which  she  would  like  to  have 
uttered,  but  she  only  strove  to  disen- 
gage her  hand  which  her  father  re- 
tained with  gentle  firmness. 

''Come  with  me  to  the  window, 
lazzie,^  said  her  father ;  **  see  the  poor 
child  gathering  the  fruit  from  the 
dusty  pavement.  Could  you  be  thus 
heroic  under  niisfortune  t  ** 

Then  Mr.^Lamphere  told  his  daugh- 


ter of  the  death  of  this  child's  father, 
of  the  illness  of  her  mother,  and  that 
he  had  been  told  that  she  took  care  of 
her  poor  mother  with  the  fortitude  of 
a  wpman. 

"These  berries,"  said  he,  "she  was 
doubtless  taking  home  as  a  rare  treat 
to  her  darling  parent" 

Lizzie,  half  pettishlv,  yet  half  yield- 
ing to  a  better  mood,  had  gone  to  the 
window,  and  thtf^.she  saw  t)i^,  patient, 
care-worn  face^the  little*^girl,  bend- 
infir  over  her  scattered  treasure,  her 
thm  fingers  brushing  the  dirt  from 
each  berry  as  she  gathered  them  from 
off  the  ground.  This  touched  the 
tenderness  of  her  nature.  Throwing 
her  arms  around  her  father's  neck,  the 
tears  rendered  now  brilliant  the  smile 
on  her  face  as  she  whispered : 

"  Father,  I  am  sorry  for  my  rude- 
ness." 

With  a  step  quite  as  eager,  and  an 
expression  of  countenance  far  more 
lovely  than  while  returning  in  triumph 
with  the  bird,  she  hastened  to  the  side 
of  the  child. 

"Forgive  me,  little  girl,  for  upset- 
ting your  basket  I  was  so  glad  that 
I  had  caught  my  birdie,  that  I  saw  or 
thouffht  of  nothing  else.  Do  n't  stop 
to  pick  these  berries  from  the  dirty 
walk.  Come  with  me  to  my  own  lit- 
tle strawberry-bed,  and  I  will  fill  your 
basket  with  fresh  ones." 

The  child  looked  up  with  a  wonder- 
ing glance,  hardly  prepared  to  believe 
the  elegant  young  miss  sincere  in  ad- 
dressing one  so  humble  as  herself  in  a 
manner  at  once  so  free  and  kind. 

Little  Carrie  Norton,  for  this  was 
the  poor  little  girl's  name,  had  suffered 
the  loss  of  her  berries  without  a  mur- 
mur, only  a  softer  shade  of  sadnesa 
passed  over  her  pale  brow.  One  who 
observed  closely,  however,  could  see 
that  it  was  hard  for  her  to  keep  the 
tears  down,  for  the  day  was  exceed- 
ingly warm,  and  she  was  very  weary ; 
and  the  thought  of  her  sick  mother 
haunted  her  unceasingly.  Any  afleo- 
tionate  evidence  of  kindly  feeling  from 
any  save  her  mother,  was,  alas!  so 
rare  a  thing,  that  Lizzie's  words  were 
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like  the  sun's,  heat  to  a  tender  plant 
long  shut  away  from  light  The 
strained  energies  of  the  child  yielded 
to  intense  emotion.  Her  agitation 
was  so  great  that  Lizzie  almost  car- 
ried her,  sohbing  into  the  yard. 

Oh  I  what  a  thrill  of  pleasure  swept 
like  a  strain  of  music  through  Lizzie's 
soul  as  she  supported  Carrie's  little 
figure !  The  beautiful  intuition  which 
ever  springs  up  with  a  strongly  gener- 
ous impulse,  made  Lizzie's  voice  elo- 
quent to  the  little  stranger  as  she  led 
her  into  the  house  and  gave  her  '*  a 
cup  of  cold  water,"  and  then  took  her 
into  the  garden  to  gather  berries  from 
her  own  vines. 

Lizzie's  father  watched  all  that 
passed  with  intense  interest,  and  he 
felt  that  the  pain  he  had  experienced 
from  the  thoughtlessness  of  his  daugh- 
ter was  more  than  atoned  for,  for  he 
now  beheld  an  earnest  beauty  of  heart 
that  he  had  feared  she  might  not  pos- 
sess. 

That  afternoon  Lizzie  and  her  fiither 
were  led  by  the  little  girl  to  her  home 
that  they  might  learn  of  her  mother's 
wants,  but  they  were  soon  convinced 
that  Carrie  would  ere  long  be  without 
a  mother;  but  a  young  and  gentle 
hand  was  entrusted  with  a  new  minis- 
tration above  that  humble  couch.  The 
cooling  draught  to  the  parched  lips, 
the  sorc  hand  to  Uie  death-cold  brow, 
the  warm  words  of  sympathy  fresh 
from  the  newly-opened  fountain  of 
love  in  that  young  breast  served  to 
brighten  *^  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death." 

When  sitting  beside  the  sick-bed, 
Lizzie  would  recall  the  flight  of  little 
Fairy,  and  she  felt  that  angels  must 
have  ffuided  his  frail  wings,  so  beautiful 
was  the  mission  he  had  opened  in  her 
pathway ;  for  if  she  had  not  in  her 
eagerness  upset  the  basket  of  berries, 
this  rock  of  disinterested  devotion  from 
whence  flowed  such  sweet  water  in  the 
wilderness  of  her  self-love  had  not 
been  struck. 

Often  in  after  years,  as  with  arms 
entwined  about  each  other  Lizzie  and 
Carrie   walked    together,  this  event 


would  recur  to  them.  Lizzie  would 
think  of  her  two  misdemeanors — her 
running  out  without  her  bonnet,  and 
her  upsetting  the  strawberries.  As 
the  words  of  ner  mother  echoed  in  her 
ears,  "Girls  of  your  age  are  so  thought- 
less —  they  know  not  the  loMiing  tffvA 
of  trifling  causes*^  she  would  exclaim : 
^Oh,  how  much  darker,  how  much 
more  really  ineffaceable  would  ha?e 
been  the  shade  upon  my  spirits,  dear 
Carrie,  had  I  treated  my  rudeness  to 
you  as  a  trifling  matter,  than  could 
have  been  the  sun-bum  that  de&ced 
the  beauty  of  Fannie  Mason.  Oh,  let 
me  possess  a  true  and  gentle  heart, 
rather  than  the  external  beauty  of  a 
Cleopatra  I " 
RocKTON,  III. 
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BT  RUTH  BUCK. 

Tbou  askest  me  what  offerings  bright 
From  climea  beyond  the  sea, 

Thou  mayest  collect  with  loving  pride, 
To  laylflh  upon  me  ? 

I  seek  not  costly  gems  to  grace 
My  brow  :  thou  say'st  't  is  fiur ; 

And  if  it  be,  why,  love,  should  I 
Thy  glance  with  jewels  share? 

Why  speakest  thou  of  Orient  pearls 

To  lay  upon  my  breast  ? 
I  have  a  treasure  dearer  fiff, 

And  fitter  there  to  rest : 

Thy  child  and  mine  my  bosom  claims, 

Thereon  repose  to  seek, 
And  all  the  pearls  the  ocean  hides 

Are  worthless  near  his  cheek. 

And  when  upon  his  face  I  gaze, 

With  rapture  there  I  see, 
What  pearls  or  diamonds  could  not  yield — 

A  likeness,  love,  of  thee. 

Speak  then  no  more  of  things  like  these; 

When  thou  com*st  home  again, 
The  ioy  of  seeing  thee  will  make 

All  other  treasures  vain. 

But  if  thou  would^st  that  joy  increase, 

I H  gladly  tell  thee  how  — 
Bring,  bring  me  back  thy  heart  agam 

As  much  my  own  as  now  I 
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very  good  and  the  very  bad 
among  mankind,  albeit  they  form 
the  ordinary  humanity  of  most  novels, 
are  rare  in  actual  life.  If  we  descend 
from  the  bights  of  rose-colored  ro- 
mance to  the  sober  gray  valley  of  this 
work-a-day  world,  we  shall  nnd  that 
there  is  generally  some  saving-clause 
of  good  m  the  wicked,  some  fault  or 
failing  in  the  virtuous,  to  redeem  the 
one  from  absolute  atrocity,  and  the 
other  from  complete  perfection.  There 
is  happily  a  medium  between  all  ex- 
tremes, and  human  beings  are  not  half 
of  them  guileless  lambs,  and  the  other 
half  exultant  wolves  ready  to  pounce 
upon  them,  as  romancists  would  have 
us  believe.  Moreover,  even  the  modi- 
fied heroes  and  villians  of  real  life  form 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  world's 
dramatis  personas.  The  vast  body  of 
mankind  consist  of  those  who  are 
neither  detestably  bad  nor  admirably 
good ;  overwhelming  clever,.or  pitiably 
Btn^id — of  the  common-place,  in  a  word. 
It  18  they  who  leaven  society,  as  it 
were,  and  render  it  of  a  due  consist- 
ency; it  is  they  who  act  as  the  chorus 
to  the  drama,  the  background  to  the 
picture,  and  who,  though  not  heroic 
themselves,  are  necessary  adjuncts  to 
the  heroism  of  others. 

It  is  wisely  ordered  thus,  and  the 
more  so  that  all  these  supernumera- 
ries in  the  great  drama  of  life  have  lit- 
tle dramatic  episodes  of  their  own, 
whereof  they  individually  are  the  heroes 
and  heroines.  No  one  is  insignificant 
to  himself;  and  the  most  common- 
place being  in  the  world  would  as- 
suredly be  the  last  person  to  spspeot 
the  small  degree  of  his  own  value  in 
the  social  scale.  On  the  contrary, 
your  ordinary  sort  of  man  gerierally 
believes  himself  to  be  a  Napoleon,  a 
Shakspere,  .or  a  Newton,  according  as 
his  tastes  and  pursuits  are  military,  lit- 
erary, or  scientific  Often,  too,  the 
world  is  partially  deluded  into  the 
same  belief;  for  it  is  a  credulous  world 
in  some  respects ;  and  when  it  sees  a 
man  holding  implicit  faith  in  himself, 


it  is  very  apt  to  appraise  him  by  his 
own  standard.  It  is  astonishing  to 
think  of  the  number  of  people  who  are 
held  to  be  wonderfully  clever,  not  to 
say  geniuses,  simply  on  the  strength 
of  their  personal  conviction  that  they 
are  so.  They  have  never  done  any 
thing  to  prove  it  —  never  will  proba- 
bly ;  but  they  have  the  benefit  of  the 
prestige  now,  and  will  carry  it  with 
them  even  to  the  grave.  Did  any  one 
ever  know  a  doctor  who  was  not 
termed  "  a  remarkably  skillful  man  ?  '* 
or  a  lawyer,  who  was  not  accounted  a 
shrewd,  talented  fellow  ?  or  a  clergy- 
'  man,  who  was  not  pronounced  to  be 
either  most  eloquent. or  most  excellent 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  individuals 
to  constitute  a  public !  In  fact,  if  we 
might  believe  in  all  the  opinions  we 
hear,  talent  is  the  rule,  and  want  of  it 
the  exception,  in  this  present  age. 
Men  and  women  of  intellect  are  the 
common-place ;  the  only  moderately 
intelligent  and  the  stupid  are  the  few 
—  the  rarce  aves. 

But  we  —  you  and  I,hreader  —  do  n't 
believe  all  we  hear,  and  we  know  bet- 
ter of  what  calibre  of  humanity  the 
various  classes  of  the  common-place 
are  actually  composed.  We  know, 
too,  how  often  "  the  world  "  —  princi- 
pally made  up  of  those  very  classes, 
we  remember  —  is  mistaken  in  its 
judgments,  as  to  who  are,  and  who 
are  not  common-place  people.  We 
have  marked  numerous  instances  wheii 
it  has  done  honor  to  the  daw  in  pea- 
cock's feathers,  and  when,  to  carry  out 
the  ornithological  comparison,  it  has 
neglected  or  depsised  the  nightingale, 
because  it  was  so  brown  and  homely 
a  bird  to.  look  at  Was  it  not  only 
the  other  evening,  at  Mrs.  Ormolu's 
dinner-party,  that  Mr.  Jones,  after  con- 
versing through  one  course  and  a 
half  with  his  left-hand  neighbor,  pro- 
nounced him  in  an  aside  to  the  lady  on 
his  right,  one  of  the  dullest,  most  inane, 
and  most  common-place  individuals? 
And  was  not  Mr.  Jones  put  to  the  blusli 
when  he  was  informed  that  his  dull  . 
and  inane  acquaintance  was  the  world- 
renowned  artist,  whose  pictures  are 
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known,  admired,  and  prized  by  all  Eu- 
rope ?  Be  more  cautious  another  time, 
Mr.  Jones,  in  forming  jour  opinion  of 
strangers,  and,  for  your  reputation's 
sake,  be  less  precipitate  in  expressing 
it  when  formed.  Do  not  again  judge 
a  man's  intellect  after  half  an  hour's 
conversation  with  him,  particularly  at 
a  dinner-party.  Perhaps  it  requires 
not  a  large  intellect,  but  a  little  one, 
to  constitute  the  stock  in  trade  of  the 
sayer  in  smart  things  and  agreeable 
nothings,  who  is  so  valuable  an  adjunct 
to  assemblies,  and  who  is  pronounced 
<^a  most  clever,  pleasant  person  "by  Mr. 
Jones  and  others. 

**  Appearances  are  deceitful,"  says 
the  school-copies.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  round-text  moralities  of  the 
writing-master  make  but  a  small  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  youth,  or  that 
It  soon  wears  oflf;  for  when  boys  grow 
to  man's  estate,  they  are  apt  to  run 
exactly  counter  to  the  excellent  advice 
contained  in  those  pithy  little  senten- 
ces, .  How  many  people  of  our  acquaint- 
ance do  not  judge  from  appearances  ? 
Let  a  man  quote  from  one  or  two  ab- 
struse books,  interlard  his  conversa- 
tion with  Latin  and  Greek,  comb  his 
hair  but  seldom,  and  shave  less  fre- 
quently, and  he  will  find  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons  quite  ready  to  ad- 
mire him  as  the  wisest,  most  erudite 
of  men.  In  the  same  way,  a  man  who 
dressep  well,  speaks  with  respectful  re- 
gard for  Lindley  Murray,  and  does 
not  outarge  the  bienseances,  is  consid- 
ered and  denominated  a  gentleman. 
Well,  perhaps  after  all,  it  is  a  wise 
world  to  be  so  credulous  I  If  the  out- 
side is  &ir,  let  us  be  content  with  that, 
without  seekiog  to  look  deeper.  Let 
us  believe  in  the  talent  of  one  person, 
the  amiability  of  another,  just  as  we 
do  in  the  solidity  of  our  rose-4eood  ta- 
bles. Let  qs  banish  the  consciousness 
that  they  are  only  veneered,  and  that 
if  we  cut  into  the  wood,  we  shall  find 
that  the  polish  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  surface.  At  any  rate,  I,  who  am 
an  unappreciated,  and  therefore  a  cyn- 
ical being,  have  resolved  to  do  so  for 
the  future. 


But  revenons  a  nos  mouUms  —  that 
is  to  say  to  our  common-place  people. 
As  I  have  indicated,  I  hope,  bv  the  fore- 
going anecdote  of  Jones,  the  balance  is 
kept  tolerably  even.  If  one  set  of  peo- 
ple are  over-rated,  the  really  talented, 
the  unquestionably  superior,  are  oftoi 
treated  very  shabbily  by  that  great 
autocrat,  public  opinion.  I  myself  am 
thought  little  of  by  ordinary  minds. 
As  I  have  said,  the  world  is  principally 
made  up  of  cemmon-place  people,  and 
it  naturally  seeks  its  heroes  from 
among  its  peers,  Parmi  lee  avaugkikt 
borgnes  aont  roii.  People  with  two 
eyes  have  no  chance. 

However,  I  will  add,  for  I  like  to 
be  impartial  —  that  my  wife,  who  is  of 
a  more  genial  temperament  than  I  am, 
takes  altogether  another  view  of  the 
subject  She  thinks  (I  put  it  into  elegant 
language  for  her,  as  she  is  not  literary) 
that  common-placeism  per  se  does  not 
exist  Everybody  is  interesting  to 
one  or  two  others  in  the  world ;  for 
instance,  every  man  who  has  a  mother 
has  some  one  to  admire  and  love  him 
—  to  think  him  a  hero  or  a  sage  — 
most  handsome,  most  clever,  or  most 
excellent  in  some  way.  He  is  never 
common-place  to  her.  Moreover,  mj 
wife  declares  her  belief^  confirmed  by 
observation,  that  if  we  could  tho^ 
oughly  understand  the  idiosyncrasy,  or 
be  made  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  lives  of  even  those  people  we  oar- 
selves  are  apt  to  decry  as  common- 
place, we  should  be  sure  to  find  sne- 
cial  individualities,  both  of  thoagbt, 
and  feeling,  and  action,  to  redeem  them 
from  the  character.  Therefore,  she  tri- 
umphantly concludes,  since  the  world^s 
common-place  people  are  my  heroei, 
and  my  common-place  people  are  very 
often  God's  heroes  and  heroines  — 
where  ure  we  to  find  absolutely  com- 
mon-place. 

I  am  to  remember,  she  says,  my  old- 
bachelor  cousin  Harte,  whom  I  always 
used  to  wonder  at,  as  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  human  clock-work,  wound 
up  to  go  to  the  bank  daily,  write  there 
for  six  hours,  and  return  to  his  lodg- 
ings — and  who  couldn't  do  any  thing 
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else,  I  verily  beliefed,  except  potter 
about  the  back  garden  of  his  lodgings, 
read  the  newspaper,  and  cut  out  a  man 
with'  a  cocked  hat,  in  card-board  to 
amuse  the  children,  when  he  came  to 
us  to  tea.  Well,  how  was  I  to  know 
that  all  the  time  he  might  have  been 
put  into  a  book  as  an  example  of 
eoDstancy,  courage,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing !  I  hardlj  knew  that  such  a 
person  as  Anna  Lyle  existed,  much 
less  that  they  had  loved  each  other 
ever  since  they  were  boy  and  girl  to- 
gether. But  they  were  both  poor, 
and  Anna  had  a  helpless  father  depend- 
ent on  her  for  support ;  so  they  both 
worked  on,  loved  one  another,  and 
had  patience.  They  were  middle  aged 
before  they  married.  Tes,  I  remem- 
ber I  was  astonished  when  Harte  qui- 
etly introduced  his  wife  to  us,  and  for 
the  first  time  I  noticed  something  in 
his  &ce.  In  fact,  I  Ve  not  thought  him 
at  all  common-place  since. 

I  confess,  also,  that  I  never  thought 
much  about  little  Charlotte  Selby  — 
one  of  Selby  the  merchant's  three 
daughters.  Her  elder  sister  was  the 
more  accomplished,  and  the  younger 
was  (at  handsomer.  She  appeared 
to  me  a  very  ordinary  kind  of  medium, 
in  age,  looks,  and  abilities.  I  never 
Bhould  have  suspected  her  of  the  quiet 
energy,  the  sense  and  courage  she  dis- 
played when  her  father  failed  and  the 
£unily  were  reduced  to  poverty  and 
privation.  She  was  the  mainstay  and 
support  of  all  the  rest  through  the 
whole  trying  time  that  the  broken- 
down  merchant  was  struggling  with 
difficulties.  The  clever  sister  made 
money  by  her  pen ;  the  handsome  one, 
who  had' married  brilliantly,  helped 
the  fallen  family,  as  she  should ; 
but  I  admit  at  once  that  I  admire  and 
lespect  little  Charlotte  far  •beyond 
sither  the  authoress  or  the  beauty, 
though  they  are  both  good  women  in 
their  way. 

Further,  I  am  reminded  —  but  my 
w%'s  examples  would  be  endless.  I 
shall  name  no  more.  I  submit  to  her 
so  fiir  as  to  her  own,  that  there  may 
be  plenty  more  Uartes  and  Charlottes 


among  my  common-place  acquaint- 
ances, even  among  those  that  I  grumble 
at  when  they  are  mvited  to  tea,  and  call 
**  limpets  "  and  "  pumpany."  Yes,  yes, 
any  thing  and  every  thing  she  says  is 
true,  no  doubt 

I  deny  nothing  — •  and  I  shall  not 
go  over  my  own  case  again.  Judge 
between  us,  oh  reader,  and  decide  wt 
thyself  upon  this  knotty  question. 


COLD  FEET. 

NOTHING  is  more  inducive  of  pul- 
monary disease  than  cold  feet 
Cold  feet  can  not  possibly  occur  if  the 
circulation  is  properly  kept  up.  A 
sense  of  coldness  in  them  is  an  indica- 
tion that  they  are  not  sufficiently  pro- 
tected by  clothing.  Our  bodies  aro 
often  overburdened  with  overcoats 
and  wrapping-shawls,  while  our  limbs 
are  but  imperfectly  covered.  Now 
there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than 
allowing  the  feet  to  become  damp  and 
cold.  Health  requires  that  they  should 
always  be  kept  warm  and  dry.  It  is 
better  to  pay  the  tailor  and  shoemaker, 
and  hosier,  for  preventing  your  health, 
than  to  pay  the  doctor  for  curing  you 
after  you  are  ill. 

Recall  some  of  your  past  experi- 
ence, and  you  will  soon  discover  that 
two-thirds  of  the  colds  you  have  suf- 
fered from  were  produced  by  getting 
cold  and  wet  feet.  The  Indians  un- 
derstood this  fiilly.  In  their  wig>- 
wams  they  always  laid  down  wita 
their  feet  toward  the  fire.  When 
they  were  traveling  In  cold  weather, 
and  are  compelled  to  open  air,  they 
dig  a  hole  in  the  earth,  m  the  center 
of  which  they  build  a  fire,  and  then 
lie  down  in  a  circle,  each  one  hanging 
his  legs  into  the  hole.  In  this  cus- 
tom they  have  the  simple  guidance 
of  experience. 


We  must  walk  through  life  as  th  rough 
the  Swiss  mountains,  where  a  hasty 
word  may  bring  down  an  avalanche. 
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BT  JA8.  0.  FIRCITAL. 
I. 

IT  was  a  wild,  wild  night  Out  of 
doors  a  fierce  winter  wind  howled 
around  the  housetopa,  ever  and  anon 
giving  some  ill-confined  gate  or  shutter 
a  sullen  slam,  and  now  making  tall 
trees  Id  bend  as  it  whistled  its  dismal 
Bongs  through  their  leafless  branches. 
Truly  it  toccs  a  wild,  wild  night,  and  the 
very  elements  seemM  in  their  wild 
hoarse  howling  to  be  chanting  a  dis- 
cordant requiem  to  the  dying  year. 

Far  down  in  a  dark  and  lonely  valley, 
away  from  the  brightly  li&^hted  homes 
and  shops,  where  no  friendly  lamp  stood 
to  guide  the  feet  into  the  truest  path, 
stood  an  old  dilapidated  house.  Time 
had  evidently  done  its  work  upon  it, 
for  but  few  of  the  windows  were  per- 
fect, and  the  loose  clapboards  kept  up 
a  noisy  clatter  in  the  stormy  night- 
wind.  Outside,  the  building  was  a 
ruinous  object  to  behold,  and  inside 
the  prospect  was  no  more  inviting. 
The  room  was  small,  and  scantily, 
very  scantily  furnished.  In  one  cor- 
ner lay  a  rude  pallet  of  straw,  hon- 
ored with  the  title  of  "  bed,"  while  an 
old  cracked  stove,  a  rough  pine  table, 
a  chest,  and  a  few  old  chairs  consti- 
tuted the  remaining  furniture  of  the 
room.  Two  persons  only  seemed  in 
the  room.  Both  were  females — one 
seemingly  in  the  prime  of  her  life; 
the  other  hardly  out  of  her  teens,  yet 
both  showing  plainly  the  marks  of 
want  and  poverty. 

*•  Jane,''  spoke  the  eldest,  breaking 
the  silence,  in  a  weak,  feeble  voice, 
"don't  work  any  longer  to-night 
Hear ! "  she  said,  "  it 's  eight  now ; " 
and  as  she  spoke,  the  deep,  ringing 
tones  of  some  city  clock  told  loudly 
the  hour. 

"  Yes,  yes ! "  answered  the  one  ad- 
dressed as  Jane,  "  I  will  in  a  minute  or 
two  when  I've  finished  this  piece," 
and  again  a  silence  prevailed,  broken 
only  by  the  rapid  flyinfl^  of  the  needle. 

'*  Jane,"  said  the  voice  again,  when 
at  last  the  girl's  task  had  been  laid 


aside,  "it's  ju^  a  twelvemonth  to- 
night since  the  news  came,  the  bad 
news,  Jane,  that  was  our  New  Year's 
gift ; "  and  as  the  woman  spokd,  she 
turned  her  eyes  mournfully  toward  a 
portrait  hanging  upon  the  walL  It  was 
a  picture  of  one  seemingly  in  the 
very  pride  of  his  manhood.  The  fea- 
tures were  open  and  frank,  the  hair 
glossily  black  and  curly,  while  the 
wide  open  collar  and  blue-spotted  neck 
handkerchief  showed  evidences  of  a 
seaman's  hand.  Long  gazed  the  wo- 
man at  the  picture,  until  tear  after 
tear  chased  each  other  down  her  pale 
wan  cheek,  and  sigh  after  sigh  escaped 
her  bosom. 

"  Oh,  Mary  I  Mary  I "  said  the  other 
compassiopately, "  do  n't  mourn.  The 
bad  news  may  be  untrue,  although  if 
it  is  not,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  God's  will,  and  not  complain.  So, 
Mary,  do  n't  weep,  for  the  New  Year's 
gift  may  at  last  be  found  to  be  a  false 
one."  She  stopped  suddenly,  but  im- 
mediately added  in  a  lower  tone,  and 
fervently,  "God  grant  that  it  may 
be." 

"  No,  no,  Jane,"  answered  the  older 
one,  "  you  're  wrong ;  something  tells 
me  so.  He  '11  never  come  back — no, 
never." 

"It  may  be  so,  Mary,  but  I  hope 
and  pray  not  Don't  you  remember 
what  he  himself  used  to  tell  us  — *  It 's 
ever  the  darkest  just  before  day!' 
We  've  been  in  the  dark  long,  Mary, 
and  it  does  look  gloomy  ahe^,  bat  I 
feel  that  the  morning  for  us  will 
break  soon  —  very  soon." 

Walter  Gordon,  whose  portrait, 
hanging  upon  the  wall  of  the  wretched 
home  into  which  we  have  just  looked, 
was  the  only  sign  of  "  better  times  " 
the  room  contained,  was  a  sailor,  who, 
years  before,  had  left  home  and  fun- 
ily  to  buffet  ffale  and  tempest  in 
search  of  wealth.  The  voyage  was  a 
long  and  dangerous  one,  but  the  hope 
of  accruing  by  it  an  easy  competence 
which  might  enable  him  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  the  midst  ci 
a  happy  and  loved  family  circle,  caused 
him  to  forget  all  its  dangers.    His 
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sbip  sailed,  and  for  a  time  bis  anxious 
fiunilj  often  heard  from  him,  but  at 
length  all  tidings  suddenly  ceased  for 
a  time,  and  then  the  *^bad  news'' 
came,  which  said  that  the  proud  ship 
had  sank  in  mid  ocean,  and  all  of  the 
noble  crew  found  a  watery  grave.  It 
was  a  terrible  blow  to  Mary  Gordon, 
but  for  a  time  she  bore  it  bravely, 
hoping  and  praying  that  the  news 
might  prove  untrue,  but  no  contra- 
dicting tale  came  back,  and  at  length 
her  last  hope  faded  and  was  gone. 
Misfortunes,  they  say,  seldom  ^me 
single,  and  so  it  proved  in  her  case, 
for  hardly  had  the  "  bad  news  "  been 
received,  before  all  her  little  property 
was  taken  from  her  by  the  designing 
lawyer,  in  whose  hands  Walter  Gor- 
don had  left  it.  Bowing  under  these 
misfortunes,  Mary  Gordon  seemed  al- 
most heart-broken.  Such  was  the 
stat^  of  things  when  our  little  story 
opened. 


IL 

Lawyer  Budd  sat  in  his  little  office. 
A  confirmed  old  bachelor,  he  usually 
slept  in  a  small  room  adjoining  it,  get- 
ting his  meals  at  some  down -town  res- 
taurant. It  was  the  last  night  of  the 
year,  and  he  held  in  his  hand  a  sort 
of  schedule  of  his  year's  affairs,  the 
**  footing  up  "  of  which  he  frequently 
viewed  with  great  complacency. 

"Ten  thousand,"  he  muttered  to 
hunself ;  "  that  is  n't  des'put  bad  for  a 
pretty  tight  sort  of  a  year ; "  and  Mr. 
Budd  having  thus  delivered  himself, 
settled  his  chin  in  his  collar,  crossed 
his  legs,  and  began  whistling  a  nonde- 
script sort  of  an  air  with  great  appa- 
rent satisfaction.  ^* Let's  see,"  he 
said  again  after  a  pause ;  ^  that  Gor- 
don estate  settled  up  pretty  richly  for 
me,  yes,  and  the  Hitcncock  and  Jones 
estate  wound  up  tol'bly,  not  bad  by  any 
means."  The  lawyer  suddenly  stopped, 
and  a  troubled  expression  passed  over 
his  face.  "What  if  that  Gordon 
should  turn  up  after  all,"  he  muttered, 
tt  he  rose  and  nervously  paced  up  and 


down  the  room;  "wouldn't  I  be 
in  a—" 

A  loud  knock  upon  his  office  door 
interrupted  his  soliloquy,  and  his  face 
turned  red,  then  pale  as  he  threw  open 
the  door.  A  stranger,  or  one  who 
seemed  a  stranger,  entered.  He  was 
of  medium  size,  rather  thick  set,  with 
dark  curling  hair,  and  a  rich  and  lus- 
trous eye  black  as  jet,  which  he  fas- 
tened full  upon  the  trembling  lawyer^ 

"  Mr.  Budd,  I  believe  ? "  he  said,  as 
he  helped  himself  to  a  seat  near  the 
fire. 

"The  same,  and  at  your  service, 
sir,"  returned  the  questioned  one. 

"  So  for  so  ^ood,"  said  the  stranger ; 
"  I  thought  this  was  the  place,  though 
I  hadn't  seen  it  before  in  several 
years.    It's  proper  cold  out,  ain't  it?" 

"Yes!  'tis  quite  coolish  that's  a 
fact,"  answered  the  lawyer  uneas- 
ily.   "  Do  you  reside  in  the  place  ? " 

"  I  did  once,  but  h^e  not  been  in  it 
for  several  years  before  to-night." 

"Traveling,  eh?"  suggested  the 
lawyer. 

"  Traveling  —  yes,  or  wandering 
rather  all  over  the  globe,  with  no 
chance  to  see  home  or  friends  until 
now.  Traveling — yes,  indeed,  I  have 
been  traveling,  on  a  long,  long  jour- 
ney." 

Lawyer  Budd  moved  nervously^in 
his  chair,  for  the  thought  of  who  the 
stranger  might  be  seemed  to  make 
him  uncomfortable. 

"Then  you  have  lived  here  before?" 
he  continued,  the  color  leaving  his 
face  as  he  spoke. 

"Oh,  yes!  certainly  I  have.  I 
only  went  away  to  follow  my  chosen 
vocation,  leaving  behind  me  dear  ones 
in  the  care  of  one  who,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  rumor  that  I  was  lost  at 
sea,  showed  himself  a  hollow-hearted 
^rascal  by  robbing,  yes,  robbing  coolly 
and  deUberately  those  unprotected 
ones  of  their  earthly  all."  The  stran- 
ger seemed .  to  erow  excited  as  he 
spoke,  gazing  at  the  same  time  fiercely 
into  the  lawyer's  face. 

Lawyer  Budd  was  violently  agitated, 
and  paced  rapidly  up  and  down  the 
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office,  stopping  at  length  suddenly  be- 
fore the  seeming  stranger,  he  de- 
manded his  name. 

**My  name,  sir,*^  he  answered, 
promptly  yet  politely,  "is  Walter 
Gordon,  and  let  me  tell  you  now, 
that  if  you  do  not  before  to-morrow 
night  make  fiill  and  complete  repara- 
tion for  your  infamy  to  those  whom 
you  Iftve  wronged,  I  will  make  you 
feel  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  if  there 
%8  any  such  in  the  land." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke  preparatory  to 
leaving,  and  when  he  had  finished, 
left  the  office,  leaving  the  excited  and 
discomfited  lawyer  to  the  quiet  of  his 
own  reflections. 

"  This  is  a  very  interesting  state  of 
things  I  should  think,"  he  muttered  to 
himself^  as  the  door  closed  upon  his 
unwelcome  visitor.  "Just  got  it  all 
fixed  and  settled  square,  and  who 
should  pop  up  but  him,  the  dog.  Well, 
I  'm  headed  this  time  anyway,  and  I 
do  n't  s'pose  there  *s  any  use  growling 
'bout  it  now.  I'll  play  the  honest 
game  now,  and  make  reparation,  as  he 
calls  it ;  but  never  mind,  I  '11  be  up 
with  him  yet —  I  will  if  I  live ; "  and 
comforting  himself  with  these  words, 
he  sat  down  by  a  little  table  to  fill  out 
the  papers  requisite  in  placing  Waltar 
Gordon's  property  in  their  hands. 

All  this,  kind  reader,  was  years  ago, 
for  experience  in  the  ways  of  the  world 
has  taught  the  scheming  lawyer  the 
truth  of  the  school-boy's  plain  motto, 
"  Cheating  never  prospers,"  and  to-day 
you  might  go  far  beforefinding  a  more 
honest  man  than  Reuben  Budd.  But 
let  us  return  to  the  wretched  home  in 
the  alley. 


Wearily  the  night  wore  on.  Out- 
side, the  wind  had  increased  to  a  tem- 
pest, and  howled  more  wildly  than 
ever.  In  the  house  the  thin  dip  can- 
dle had  burnt  itself  down,  flickered, 
and  gone  out.  The  few  red  and  dying 
embers  in  the  old  cracked  stove  had 
faded  slowly  and  turned  to  ashes,  and 
there  they  sat,  sister  and  wife,  waiting 
for  something,  they  knew  not  what 


"There's  a  knock  at  the  door,  ' 
Jane." 

Wearily  the  girl  rose  up,  and  flung 
open  the  door.  The  night  was  darl^ 
fearfully  dark,  but  an  uncertain  gleam 
of  moonlight  showed  a  strange  form 
standing  upon  the  threshold. 

"  Will  you  come  in  f "  said  Mair 
Gordon,  who,  unperceived,  had  fol- 
lowed to  the  door.  Could  she  have 
seen  the  stranger's  face  as  she  spoke, 
his  flushed  cheek,  and  upturned  eye, 
she  might  have  wondered  as  to  his 
mission,  but  the  thick  murky  darkness 
shut  it  from  her  view. 

Walter  Gordon  —  for  the  stranger 
was  no  other  than  he  —  for  a  raoraent 
did  not  answer,  but  stepping  near  to 
his  questioner,  folded  her  to  bis  bosom 
in  one  long,  loving  embrace;  and  as 
the  winds  blew  wildly,  and  the  bells 
told  loudly  the  departure  of  the  old, 
and  the  incoming  of  the  New  Tear, 
could  be  heard  the  woman's  voice: 

"  Oh  Walter!  Walter!  thank  God 
you've  come  at  last" 


m. 


"So  they  told  you  that  the  Dolly 'd 
gone  down  with  all  on  board,  did 
they  ?  "  said  Walter  Gordon. 

They  were  seated,  not  in  the  deso- 
late and  ruinous  home  where  we  last 
left  them,  but  in  a  warm  comfortable 
apartment  There  was  no  lamp  in 
the  room,  but  a  grate  full  of  glowing 
coals,  diffused  through  the  apartment 
a  genial  warmth,  shedding  at  the  same 
time  a  subdued  light  upon  the  briehtly 
polished  furniture,  and  gleaming  cheer- 
ily upon  the  contented  and  joyous  fiEkces 
of  the  little  household  group. 

"  Yes,  Waller,"  answered  Maiy 
Gordon,  "that  is  what  they  told  us; 
but  thank  God,  it  was  not  so.  We 
were  in  the  dark  as  Janie  said  a  long 
time,  but  out  of  the  gloomiest  boor 
came  the  brightest  morning.  As  you 
used  to  say,  so  we  found  it,  *  It  is  ever 
the  darkest  just  before  day.' " 

Buffalo,  1857. 
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WALTHAM  BOND;  OR,  THE  COP- 
IED DAGUERREOTYPE. 

BT  MfiS.  H.  K.  a.  ABIT. 
CHAPTER  I. 

rwsB  the  twenty-second  of  February. 
The  flags  from  many  a  roof  and 
ooniice  flung  out  their  musty  folds  to 
tlie  cool  breeze  with  a  flouting  sound, 
Hke  a  sudden  shout  of  triumph.  The 
sleigh-bells  mingled  their  near  or  far- 
oflf  ching-a-ring  through  the  streets, 
and  the  gay  crowds  dashed  past,  with 
bright  ribbons  fluttering  on  the  air, 
and  merry  tones  echoing  on  every  side. 
A  very  young  man  clothed  in  plain 
bat  well'kept  garments,  had  paused 
for  a  moment  at  the  comer  of  the 
street  to  watch  the  ^ay  panorama  that 
was  sweeping  past  him.  And  as  he 
looked,  his  eye  and  his  nostril  dilated, 
and  there  came  upon  his  lip  a  curve 
in  which  the  trace  of  bitterness  was 
jast  perceptible.  But  it  was  only^  for 
a  moment  that  this  expression  was 
allowed  to  linger,  and  he  turned  hast- 
ily down  a  side  street  expostulating 
with  himself 

*^  It  is  not  right,*'  he  said ;  ^  I  know 
it  is  not  right,  this  restive  murmuring 
at  onr  fate.  But  how  comfortable  I 
oca  Id  make  my  mother  with  a  tithe  of 
what  they  are  spending  on  these  fol- 
lies to-day.  She  says  God  orders  it 
wisely  for  us  all.  I  know ;  but  how 
hard  it  is  to  feel  it  so  sometimes.  Lit- 
tle by  little  /  roust  gain,  patiently  as 
the  ant  does.  It  will  be  very  long  be- 
fore I  can  relieve  her  firom  wearing 
toil,  or  furnish  any  thing  more  than 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life  for  her  and 
OUT  sweet  Kitty.  I  fear  I  lack  courage 
to  struggle  with  my  fate.  How  shall 
I  be  strong  when  I  am  away  from 
her  f  And  my  father,  how  much  he 
strove  to  teach  me  to  have  courage  in 
the  midst  of  adversity.  How  strong 
he  was  through  all  his  trials,  and  how 
sve  always  that  the  day  would  dawn 
upon  the  darkest  night  I  will  ask 
her  for  his  portrait  to  take  with  me, 
and  I  will  keep  it  by  me  always  to 
strengthen  and  encourage  me  when 
this  heart-sickness  comes.^ 
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And  the  young  man  mounted  two 
at  a  time  the  stairs  that  led  to  the  neat 
but  narrow  apartment  where  his  mo- 
ther had  made  her  home.  She  was 
stooping  over  a  trunk  as  he  entered, 
and  a  glance  showed  its  small  compass 
nearly  filled  with  nicely-packed  cloth- 
ing and  books. 

"Oh,  mother!"  exclaimed  Wal- 
tham ;  "  I  did  not  wish  you  to  spend 
your  precious  time  in  doing  this,  dear 
mother ;  I  could  do  it  very  well  my- 
self after  my  out-of-door  matters  were 
arranged.  You  have  had  so  much  to 
do  for  me  already.*' 

"  I  was  happy  to  do  it  for  you,  my 
son,''  she  said,  ( rising,  with  a  smile 
on  her  pale  thin  face ;  and  smoothing 
back  his  bright  hair  fix»m  his  forehead, 
she  pressed  upon  it  such  a  kiss  as  only 
a  mother's  lips  can  give.  "  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  know  that  every  thing  that  I 
could  furnish  for  your  outfit  was  here, 
and  it  will  make  you  think  of  me  the 
more  when  you  are  far  from  me.  We 
have  finished  every  thing  but  this," 
she  added,  pointing  to  the  lounge 
where  "  sweet  Kitty  "  was  lying,  striv- 
ing  to  finish  the  button-holes  of  a  linen 
coat  which  was  to  furnish  him  for  his 
traveling  and  summer  dress. 

"  Do  n't  do  it,  Kitty,"  said  her  bro- 
ther, taking  it  out  of  her  hand.  "  You 
are  not  well  enough  to  work.  I  can 
make  a  button-hole." 

"  I  can  take  it  now,"  said  his  mo- 
ther, seating  herself  in  her  accustomed 
chair.  "  I  have  finished  the  packing, 
and  poor  Kitty  is  hardly  as  well  as 
usual  to<lay." 

"  I  have  one  favor  more  to  ask,  dear 
mother,"  said  Waltham,  seating  him- 
self beside  her,  and  detaining  her  hand 
a  moment  to  fondle  it  in  his  own.  **  I 
would  like  my  dear  father's  daguerre- 
otype, to  take  with  me ;  I  feel  so  dis- 
couraged sometimes,  and  it  will 
strengthen  me  to  look  at  his  calm  res- 
olute face.  Can  you  spare  it  for  me  f 
But,  no,  mother,  I  will  not  take  it," 
he  added  hastily ;  for,  accustomed  as 
he  was  to  read  the  changes  oti  er 
features,  he  could  not  but  see  the  ex- 
pression of  pain  which  his  request  had 
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caused.  "I  was  very  wrong  not  to 
know  that  you  would  need  it  more 
than  I.'' 

**  I  think  we  could  have  it  copied, 
mj  son/'  said  Mrs.  Bond,  after  a  few 
moments  of  sad  thought 

**  Oh  no,  mother,  we  can  not  afford 
that,"  said  Waltham  hastily.  I  shall 
come  back  to  you  after  a  few  years ; " 
but  his  voice  sunk  as  the  weary  length 
of  those  years  was  suggested  to  tiis 
mind ;  "  and  then  we  can  all  possess 
it" 

"  I  think  I  can  see  a  way  that  I  can 
manage  it,"  said  the  mother,  still  mus- 
ingly;  "you  do  not  go  out  till  to-mor- 
row evening's  train,  and  it  will  leave 
time  to  have  it  taken  in  the  morning. 
Two  dollars  will  probably  pay  for  it" 

"  It  is  too  much,''  said  Waltham  ; 
"  you  have  spent  much  more  than  I 
was  willing  you  should  spend  for  me 
already.  The  memory  of  the  dear 
home  I  have  left  will  make  me  always 
strong."  And  he  rose  up  to  hide  the 
emotion  that  had  almost  mastered 
him,  and  occupied  himself  among  the 
many  little  tasks  that  were  to  be  ac- 
complished before  his  departure. 

There  was  a  dimness  in  the  mother's 
eye  that  multiplied  many  times  the 
thread  she  was  stitching  mto  the  but- 
ton-hole. She  was  thinking  of  the 
little  pearl  pin  —  almost  the  only 
thing  that  remained  from  the  trinkets 
of  her  girlhood.  Yes,  she  could  part 
with  that  for  the  sake  of  gratifying 
her  son  in  his  wish  to  have  the  features 
of  his  father  always  near.  It  was  a 
bridal  gift  from  an  uncle  she  bad 
loved,  but  she  had  parted  with  many 
little  valuables  that  were  just  as  dear, 
and  she  would  part  with  this. 

She  had  nursedfber  husband  through 
weary  years  of  sickness,  and  now  it 
was  something  more  than  a  year  since 
she  had  seen  the  dear  form  laid  away 
from  her  sight  beneath  the  drifts  of 
winter.  Since  then  she  had  struggled 
along  with  the  scant  strength  and 
scantier  means  that  were  left  her,  un- 
til the  increasing  prices  for  the  com- 
monest necessaries  of  life,  and  the  frail 
health  of  her  daughter,  had  warned 


her  that  something  must  be  done  more 
than  they  had  yet  been  able  to  do.  A 
former  fnend  of  his  father's,  had  ef^ 
fered  to  Waltham  in  one  of  the  thriv- 
ing towns  of  the  ha  west,  a  more 
promising  situation  than  he  could  pro- 
cure at  home,  and  with  many  misgiv- 
ings she  had  given  her  consent  that  he 
should  go  —  misgivings,  because  of 
the  temptations  which  would  beset  him 
among  the  loose  customs  of  the  re- 
gion to  which  he  was  going.  True 
she  had  strong  confidence  in  his  int^- 
rity,  but  those  most  hoped  and  prayed 
for  had  often  fallen,  and  there  were 
many  fears  mingled  with  the  sad 
thoughts  of  the  widow  in  this  first 
parting  with  her  only  son. 


CHAPTER   II. 

*•  Afflietion  ifl  the  wholesome  soil  of  Tirtat, 
Where  patience,  honor,  sweet  hnmanitr, 
Calm  fortitude,  take  root  and  stronglj  floiiriih> 

**  Who  has  not  knowri'iU  fortune,  nerer  knew 
Himself  on  his  own  virtae.** 


My  cousins  were  going  east,  having 
delayed  their  visit  a  few  days  that  they 
might  join  in  the  festivities  of  the 
twenty -second  of  February.  And 
though  none  of  our  family  joined  in 
these  festivities,  we  had  been  waiting 
for  the  same  day  to  pass;  for  my 
mother,  who  had  spent  the  last  year 
with  me,  was  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  returning  to  her  own  home  in  Con- 
necticut. Their  departure  was  fixed 
for  the  twenty-fourth,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-third,  which 
was  a  bright,  clear  wintry  morning  — 
an  excellent  one  for  our  purpose  — she 
accompanied  me  to  a  daguerrean  gal- 
lery that  I  might  obtain  a  good  por- 
trait of  her  before  she  left  I  had  no 
good  picture  of  her,  and  she  had  never 
looked  more  beautiful  to  me  than  she 
did  now  at  the  age  of  fifty,  with  the 
mellow  sunshine  of  autumn  ripening 
her  features. 

Three  or  four  sitters  were  already 
in  the  room  when  we  entered,  and  we 
sat  looking  over  the  "  bijouterie  "  on 
the  table,  until  in  a  short  time  the 
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room  was  emptied  of  all  the  waiting 
eompany,  with  the  exception  of  a  sin- 
gle indiyidual  and  ourselves.  The  ar- 
tist now  came  forward  hlandly  from 
the  curtains,  where  he  had  dismissed 
the  last  sitter,  and  howing  and  rubbing 
his  hands,  asked  me  if  I  would  sit  for 
mj  portrait  But  the  other  occupant 
of  the  room,  who  had  evidently  been 
waiting  with  some  impatience  for  her 
turn  to  come,  approached  us  and  said 
in  a  clear,  lady-like  voice : 

"  I  believe  it  is  my  turn  now,  and 
my  time  is  very  precious." 

The  artist  took  no  notice  of  the  re- 
mark, but  with  a  continuance  of  his 
bland  smile,  indicated  that  we  with 
oar  velvet  cloaks  and  furs  were  to 
have  the  preference.  But  when  he 
saw  that  we  waited  for  him  to  reply 
to  the  last  speaker,  he  turned  and  said 
very  bluffly : 

"  Yours  is  only  a  copy  —  it  can  be 
done  at  any  time.'' 

*"  It  is,  as  I  told  you,  for  my  son,  who 
leaves  me  to-night,  and  I  must  wait 
for  it,''  she  persisted. 

She  had  thrown  up  the  vail  that 
finished  her  scant  mourning,  and  ex- 
hibited in  worn  features  what  had 
certainly  been  a  most  noble  specimen 
of  womanhood.  She  had  probably 
never  been  beautiful,  but  she  was  very 
attractive,  and  the  gray  tinge  of  the 
crape  with  which  her  mantilla  was 
boitiered  could  take  away  nothing 
from  the  look  of  refinement  there  was 
about  her. 

**If  this  lady  was  here  first,"  said 
I,  ^we  have  no  right  to  take  her 
place.  We  will  wait  till  our  turn 
comes." 

The  artist  was  evidently  discon- 
certed, but  with  a  bow  and  an  attempt 
at  the  same  smile,  he  took  the  picture 
from  which  he  was  to  copy,  and  re- 
tired behind  the  curtain.  In  a  mar- 
velously  short  space  of  time  he  re-ap- 
peared, and  presented  to  her  the  two 
cases,  at  the  same  time  naming  two 
dollars  and  a  half  as  his  price. 

**  I  think  you  told  me  two  dollars," 
said  she  firmly,  at  the  same  time  open- 
mg  the  new  daguerreotype. 


"  Well,  perhaps  I  did ;  two  dollars 
then,"  said  he  roughly. 

"This  is  not  a  good  picture,  sir," 
said  the  woman. 

**  What  fault  have  you  to  find  with 
it  ? "  asked  he. 

"  A  great  deal,  sir,"  said  she,  not  at 
all  awed  by  his  sharp  way  of  speak- 
ing. **  In  the  first  place  it  is  very  ob- 
scure. Some  parts  can  scarcely  be 
seen." 

"  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  ma'am," 
said  he,  taking  it  from  her ;  "  I  can 
see  it  well  enough." 

"Perhaps  so,"  she  replied,  with  a 
slight  quiver  on  her  lip  at  the  implied 
sarcasm,  "  but  I  can  not.  It  must  be 
distinct  in  order  to  be  satisfactory," 
and  she  was  rising  up  to  go. 

"No  one  can  find  any  fault  with 
that  picture,"  said  he  returning  it  to 
her. 

"I  will  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of 
these  ladies,"  said  she,  handing  us  both 
the  original  picture  and  its  copy. 

"  Pferhaps  their  time  is  precious  as  well 
as  yours,"  said  he,  evidently  ill-pleased 
to  have  our  judgment  in  the  matter. 

But  his  remonstrance  was  of  no 
avail ;  we  already  had  the  pictures  in 
our  hands  and  were  examining  them. 
The  copy,  as  she  had  declared,  was  a 
miserable  apology  for  a  daguerreotype, 
but  the  original  was  a  fine  picture  of  a 
fine-looking  man.  My  mother's  atten- 
tion was  immediately  attracted  by  it, 
and  she  took  it  from  my  hand  and  held 
it  out  in  a  new  light. 

"  Very  fine,"  she  exclaimed  in  answer 
to  my  assertion  that  it  was  a  fine 
fEice ;  "  I  should  think  it  was  the  por- 
trait of  Waltham  Bond." 

"It  M  the  portrait  of  Waltham  Bond,'* 
said  the  widow,  looking  at  her  in  sur- 
prise. 

"Is  it  possible!"  said  my  mother 
scanning  her  with  a  surprise  quite 
equal  to  her  own  ;  "  you  know  him 
then.  I  thought  all  trace  of  him  was 
lost.    Where  is  he  ? " 

"  He  is  dead,"  replied  she,  her  al- 
ready pale  fai^e  shading  away  to  the 
whiteness  of  the  grave. 

"  Excuse  my  thoughtlessness,"  said 
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my  mother,  touched  with  her  look 
Df  sorrow.    "Perhaps   you    are  his 


m 

o^  sorrow, 
widow  f " 
**  I  am,"  said  the  clear,  sad  Yoice. 
"« And  did  thej  &)d  him  ?  Did  he 
receive  his  fortune  befooe  he  died? 
For  a  long  time  there  was  no  clue  to  his 
whereabouts.  Ther  searched  for  him 
eyenrwhere  before  his  father's  death." 

"  b  his  father  dead  then? "  asked  the 
widow  sinking  back  into  her  seat 

"  Certainly ;  were  you  not  aware  of 
it  ?  You  have  not  repeived  his  inherir 
tance  then  ? " 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened 
and  a  young  man  made  his  appear- 
ance, whose  face  was  an  excellent, 
youthful  copy  of  the  portrait  we  had 
just  been  examining. 

"Here  is  strange  news  for  us,  Wal- 
tham,"  said  his  mother  in  a  trembling 
voice,  as  he  approached  her.  "This 
lady  tells  me  that  your  grand^th^r  is 
dead,  and — but  perhaps  there  is  some 
mistake  about  the  rest. 

"No  mistake  about  the  property," 
said  my  mother.  "  If  you  have  not  re- 
ceived it,  there  is  one  of  the  finest 
properties  in  Connecticut  waiting  for 
your  a(5ceptance." 

"Is  it  possible!"  exclaimed  the 
young  man  grasping  my  mother's  hand, 
"  can  this  he  so  f  Was  my  father  at 
last  forffiven  ? " 

"  Fully  forgiven,"  said  my  mother, 
"  and  the  last  six  months  before  your 
grand&ther's  death,  the  most  anxious 
search  was  made  for  him.  It  was  the 
old  gentleman's  last  wish  to  see  his 
son  once  more.  His  property  was  left 
to  your  father  or  his  heirs,  and  search 
was  to  be  made  for  them  for  fifteen 
years.  If  they  were  not  then  found, 
the  estate  was  to  go  to  various  charities." 

"  Mother  1  mother! "  cried  the  young 
man,  springing  toward  her  and  sup- 
porting her  as  she  fell  half  fainting. 

"  If  he  could  but  have  known  it/' 
she  sobbed,  "  it  would  have  saved  his 
life.  It  may  save  my  poor  Kitty  now.. 
Let  us  go  home  my  son." 

"  My  carriage  is  at  the  door,"  I  sug- 
gested, "you  are  hardly  able  to  walk 
there  now." 


"  I  sb^l  be  very  happy  to  give  you 
another  copy,  if  this  does  not  please 
you,"  said  the  smiling  and  bowing  ar- 
tbt,  as  Mrs.  Bond  took  up  her  nqs- 
band's  picture  from  the  table. 

"  It  is  no  matter  now,"  was  the  reply. 

Leaving  my  n^other  to  have  her 
portrait  taken  during  my  absence,  I 
took  the  widow  and  her  son  in  mj 
carriage  to  their  own  home,  and  learned 
as  I  ifent,  soipe  further  particulars  of 
their  story.  The  father  of  Waltbam 
Bond — a  stem  old  man  it  seemed  — 
had  been  so  much  displeased  with  his 
son's  marriage  into  the  family  of  s 
small  mechanic,  that  he  had  disinher- 
ited bim,  and  declared  that  he  would 
never  see  or  hear  from  him  again.  So 
firmly  hs^i  he  kept  this  resolution,  that 
the  letters  his  son  addressed  to  him, 
when  he  found  himself  in  en^barrassed 
circumstances,  were  invariably  retnmed 
unopened.  And  the  son  at  last  dis- 
couraged at  any  attempts  at  reconcil- 
iation, had  removed  West,  and  made 
no  fiirtlier  efibrt  to  oommunicate  with 
his  family.  His  only  brother  had  died 
subsequently,  and  his  father's  last  days 
were  embittered  by  the  thought  that 
the  only  heir  of  his  large  property 
could  not  be  found,  and  it  might  have 
to  go  to  strangers.  This  last  £^t  I 
obtained  afterward  from  my  mother, 
Her  journey  ei^t  was  delayed  yet  an- 
other day,  and  then  there  was  an  ac- 
cession to  their  party  in  the  family  of 
Mrs.  Bond.  This  is  my  story  of  th^ 
copied  daguerreotype. 

«  «i  Hr  Kr  «  * 

"  But,  Auntie,"  aaid  one  of  the  little 
group  of  listeners  in  aunt  Rachel's 
parlor,  "is  n't  Waltbam  Bond  the  same 
Squire  Bond  that  lives  in  that  beanti- 
ful  plaoe  on  the  hill  in  C. . . . ! " 

"  Yes,  the  same,"  said  aunt  BacbeL 

"And  that  pale  woman  who  is  ae 
much  beloved  by  every  one,  and  so 
useful  among  the  poor — ^that  is  bia 
mother  I  suppose.  I  have  seen  her 
amd  knew  that  she  lived  there." 

"Yes,  that  is  his  mother,  and  the 
hale  and  handsome  Mrs.  Townsend  of 
the  same  place,  is  ^  poor  sweet  Kitty/ 
who  might  long  since  have  filled  a 
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con8umptive*8  grAve,  if  the  nnfortanate 
drcomstances  in  which  she  was  reared, 
had  continaed.  Thej  are  excellent 
people,  and  seem  never  in  their  wealth 
to  bare  forgotten  'the  sweet  uses  of 
adversity.'" 


MY  SUSQUEHANNA  HOME, 

IS  there  a  spot  in  all  the  circle  of  onr 
recollection  upon  which  the  mind 
delights  to  dwell,  as  mnch  as  the  home 
of  our  childhood  ?  Does  any  one  re- 
member of  ever  seeing  hills  as  green, 
or  flowers  as  lovely  as  those  that 
adorned  the  play-grounds  of  his  yonth  t 
Hie  aged,  with  brow  furrowed  by  time 
Jind  care,  ever  revert  with  pleasure  to 
tfie  scenes  and  sports  of  youth,  that 
manv  checkered  years  and  scenes  of 
thrilling  interest  have  not  effaced. 
It  was  my  fortune,  in  childhood's 
merry  days,  to  have  a  hotne  in  Penn- 
•ylvania,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sas- 
quehanna.  'Twas  a  quiet  country 
l^ace,  and  an  old  stone  house,  brown 
and  queer,  standing  near  the  river's 
bank,  constituted  that  long  remem- 
bered institution — our  childhood  home. 
A  lovely  spot  was  that,  lonely  and  se- 
questered as  it  was.  The  broad,  blue 
water  lay  in  front,  and  on  the  opposite 
Acre,  fsLT  as  the  eye  could  reach,  an 
old  gray  mountain  stood  up  boldly 
against  the  sky.  An  inexhaustible 
field  of  amusement  was  that  river.  In 
winter,  its  broad  sheet  of  ice  so  terapt- 
iog;  and  in  summer,  we  could  study 
the  art  6f  navigation,  by  paddling  a 
£attoe  along  the  shore,  or  sit  upon  the 
bank  and  watch  the  noble  steamers, 
18  they  came  plunging  down  the  river, 
atid  passed  our  home  like  a  comet, 
leaving  only  a  train  of  smoke,  and  a 
dark  track  in  the  Waters  behind.  But 
the  glory  of  that  spot,  was  ih  the  In- 
dian summer  days.  Nothing  could  ex- 
<SMd  the  beauty  of  those  hills,  when 
autumn  had  just  deepened  the  green 
of  their  mossy  carpet,  and  thrown  a 
richer  shade  on  the  crimson  crest  of 
the  lofty  trees. 

Then,  as  the  sun  sank  through  the 
Hue  mist^  and  disappeared  behind  the 


mountains,  its  golden  rays  would  come 
beaming  through  their  shaggy  tops, 
and  across  the  water,  like  wandering 
rays  from  some  brighter  sphere.  The 
companion  of  all  those  happy  days 
was  a  gentle  brother,  and  together  we 
explored  the  hills  for  miles  around. 
We  took  the  latitude  of  all  the  birdV 
nests  that  our  territory  afforded,  and 
counted  all  the  rabbits  that  resided 
within  a  square  mile. 

Ten  years  passed  away  thus.  Ten 
years  we  played  along  that  river,  or 
sailed  over  its  bosom;  and  then  he 
passed  away.  The  little  hands  that 
rowed  our  boat  were  folded  in  ever- 
lasting rest,  and  a  little  willow  on  the 
river  bank,  shows  where  he  sleeps. 
Thus  it  is  with  childhood's  friends  and 
associations.  They  pass,  and  give 
place  to  others,  but  are  never  forgotten. 

I  have  seen  New  England's  beauty, 
her  little  villages  nestlod  among  the 
hills,  her  splendid  rivers  and  wild 
mountain  scenery,  and  the  summer 
landscapes  of  the  South  where  flowers 
always  bloom;  but  I  never  beheld  a 
spot  so  lovely,  where  the  air  was  io 
pure,  and  the  sky  so  bright,  as  that 
nome  on  the  Susquehanna.    Sigma. 


Hafpinkss  of  Working  Men. — ^The 
situation  or  social  position  of  the  poor 
—  and  by  that  word  we  mean  the  la- 
boring population  —  is  by  no  means  so 
deficient  in  comfort  as  many  believe. 
"The  mechanics,"  says  Lord  Byron, 
"  and  working  classes  who  can  mantain 
their  fiimilies,  are,  in  my  opinion,  the 
happiest  body  of  men.  Poverty  is 
wretchedness ;  bnt  it  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
preferred  to  the  heartless,  unmeaning 
dissipation  of  the  higher  orders."  A 
popular  author  says,  "  I  have  no  pro- 
pensity to  envy  any  one,  least  of  all 
the  rich  and  great ;  but  if  I  were  dis- 
posed to  this  weakness,  the  subject  of 
my  envy  would  be  a  healthy  young 
man,  in  full  possession  of  his  health 
and  faculties,  going  forth  in  the  morn- 
ing to  work  for  his  wife  and  children, 
or  bringing  them  home  his  wages  at 
night." 
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GEORGE  MORETON'S  MARRIAGE. 

BT  MISS  M.  ▲.  RIPLBT. 

«  pEORGE  Moreton  married  !  I  am 
vJ  as  much  surprised  as  if  it  were 
myself!" 

I  had  taken  up  the  evening  paper, 
and  was  sitting  by  the  open  window, 
sheltered  from  the  prying  eyes  of  pass- 
ers-by by  the  fragrant  roses  which 
clung  to  the  lattice,  and,  as  was  my 
wont,  had  turned  to  the  column  where- 
in I  had  for  the  last  dozen  years,  found 
recorded  the  obituary  and  marriage 
notices — the  last,  in  my  opinion,  but 
a  variation  of  the  former.  I  saw 
the  list  headed,  "Moreton — Howe," 
and  I  read  the  paragraph  over  and 
over  again,  for  I  was  not  credulous 
enough  to  believe  its  story  at  the  first 
reading ;  and  then  I  dropped  the  pa- 
per, and  leaned  my  head  back  against 
the  chair,  and  fell  to  musing  as  to 
what  the  charm  might  be,  which  had 
compelled  my  friend  Moreton  to  re- 
nounce his  old  plans  of  perpetual  bach- 
elorship, and  fetter  himself  with  the 
care  of  a  family.  I  remembered  his 
fastidious  notions  as  to  what  consti- 
tuted an  agreeable  lady  and  attractive 
wife,  and  concluded  Miss  Emma  Howe 
must  have  descended  from  an  angelic 
sphere,  very  recently.  I  also  call^  to 
mind  his  ideas  of  the  necessity  of  an 
uncounted  number  of  circular  bits  of 
yellow  metal,  ycleped  dollars,  to  the 
continuation  of  connubial  bliss,  and 
felt  certain  the  lady  must  be  an  heiress. 
I  knew  also  his  aversion  to  "  marrying 
a  whole  family,"  in  other  words,  to 
having  brothers,  sisters,  aunts,  and  un- 
cles; cousins  first,  second,  and  third, 
interesting  themselves  in  the  affairs  of 
Mr.  George  Moreton,  and  exclaimed, 
"  She  must  be  an  orphan  1 " — in  which 
last  conclusion  I  was  correct 

In  a  day  or  two,  a  very  neat  envel- 
op addressed  to  myself,  was  left  at 
the  door,  and  when  I  saw  the  enclosed 
wedding-card,  I  learned  that  the  happy 
pair — I  use  a  stereotyped  phrase  — 
were  established  at  "No.  77  Lin- 
ton Avenue.**  And  then  I  bethought 
me  that  it  must  be  at  the  cottage 


left  to  Moreton  by  an  old  uncle,  who 
had  eschewed  marriage,  and  who,  even 
in  his  last  illness,  would  have  no 
woman  about  his  house,  but  stead- 
fastly required  all  services  to  be  per- 
formed by  an  old  gray-headed  negro, 
who  had  followed  him  through  all 
trial  for  more  than  thirty  years.  And 
the  old  man  seemed  really  to  love  the 
ebony  domestic,  who  presided  over  his 
kitchen  arrangements,  and  humored 
his  childish  whims;  and  lefi  him  a 
comfortable  house  and  a  little  garden, 
in  which  the  old  negro  raised  a  few 
vegetables,  and  quite  a  variety  of  gaudy 
fiowers — exercising  his  uncultivated 
African  taste  with  no  restraint  whatever. 

But  the  cottage  was  vacant  af- 
ter the  nucleus  death,  and  the  roomi 
seemed  desolate  enough.  It  was  f$x 
more  pleasant  in  the  garden,  which 
owed  its  nicely-kept  walks,  and  trim 
arbors,  and  clustenng  white  and  pur- 
ple grapes,  to  the  faithful  care  of  the 
above  mentioned  African,  who  would 
insist  that  Mr.  George  Moreton  would 
sometime  bring  a  wife  there;  which 
proposition  Mr.  George  Moreton  would 
treat  with  dignified  silence,  or  with  a 
command  for  no  more  nonsense  of  that  j 
sort  At  that  time  he  really  thought  I 
it  fOiis  nonsense  for  him  to  think  of 
marriage.  He  had  too  much  regard 
for  any  one  he  might  prefer  for  a  wife,  i 
to  say  nothing  of  his  love  for .  himself 
to  venture  his  bark  on  the  sea  of  wed* 
ded  life,  unless  it  were  properly  bal- 
lasted with  gold.  He  could  not  think 
of  happiness,  unless  it  were  accom- 
panied oy  a  degree  of  ease  and  luxury. 
"  How  then  has  George  Moreton  been 
induced  to  marry!"  was  a  question 
which  wfts  continually  in  my  mind, 
and  which  I  was  determined  to  solve. 

I  found  myself  one  sweet  Sabbath 
evening  leisurely  taking  my  way  to 
Linton  Avenue.  Evidently  I  was  in  | 
search  of  No.  77.  I  had  that  morning 
been  very  early  in  my  seat  at  church 
—  Moreton  and  myself  occupied  one 
pew  —  and  had  very  kindly,  as  I 
thought,  allowed  my  friend  to  pass  in  and 
sit  next  his  wife.  I  had  never  shown 
him    such    attention   before,   rather 
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preferring  the  corner  seat,  which  wae 
?ery  comfortable  for  a  person  with  my 
somnolent  habits.  And  Moreton  beg- 
ged me  to  call  soon  —  that  night  — 
and  become  acquainted  with  his  wife. 
^And/'  said  he,  just  as  the  minister 
commenced  his  invocation,  "I'll  tell 
you  all  about  it."  I  did  not  wait  for 
an  introduction  when  the  sendee  was 
closed,  but  hastened  to  my  rooms, 
there  to  feel  ray  bachelorship  very 
lonely.  Heretofore  I  had  frequently 
taken  Moreton  home  with  me  to  din- 
ner, and  then  we  had  spent  the  after- 
noon together.  I  managed  to  get 
through  the  day,  and  soon  after  tea,  I 
started  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  bride. 
I  observed,  as  I  passed  through  the 
garden,  that  the  walks  were  carefully 
swept,  and,  as  I  glanced  at  the  house, 
that  the  parlor  windows  were  thrown 
open.  The  whole  place  had  a  more 
inviting,  homelike  aspect  than  for- 
merly. 

Moreton  saw  me  and  met  roe  at  the 
door.  He  grasped  my  hand  with  his 
old-fashioned  heartiness,  and  taking 
my  hat,  led  me  to  the  parlor.  After 
a  formal  introduction,  which  I  wished 
were  a  great  deal  less  ceremonious,  for 
his  wife  was  really  beautiful  —  not  the 
doll-like  beauty  which  some  fancy, 
but  that  of  health,  and  intelligence, 
and  cultivation  cx)rabined  —  we  com- 
menced a  very  pleasant  chat  I  soon 
discovered  that  the  lady  was  reared 
in  the  country,  but  having  early  in  life 
lost  her  parents,  had  spent  a  large 
portion  of  her  time  in  tne  neighbor- 
ing city,  where  her  taste  in  literature 
and  art,  had  been  abundantly  gratified. 
It  was  entertaining  to  listen  to  her 
criticisms  upon  the  works  which  had 
recently  been  on  exhibition  there. 
She  had  evidently  read  and  thought 
much.  Her  national  pride  was  a 
strong  principle  within  her.  Said  she, 
^  I  wonder  Americans  do  not  support 
and  encourage  their  own  artists  I  It  we 
find  a  painting  is  American,  its  value 
in  our  eyes  is  instantly  lessened.  Eu- 
ropeans do  not  thus  undervalue  home 
talent.  If  they  discover  a  choice  pic- 
ture in  our  galleries,  the  first  question 


is,  *  When  did  the  artist  come  over  ? ' " 
Well,  the  evening  was  flying  rapidly 
away.  I  was  aware  of  that,  charmed 
as  I  was ;  so  I  glanced  at  my  watch, 
and  rising,  begged  the  privilege  of 
calling  frequently,  which  was  readily 
accorded. 

"  Wait  for  me.  Vane,**  said  Moreton. 

So  I  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 
until  he  came,  and  taking  my  arm, 
we  walked  slowly  down  town. 

"I  told  you  I  would  tell  you  all 
about  mv  marriage,"  he  began.  "  So 
I  shall  keep  my  word  with  you  to- 
night. You  remember  my  visiting 
the  city  a  year  ago,  to  attend  the  com- 
mencement at college  ?    Well, 

that  was  the  roost  fortunate,  or  the 
most  unfortunate  period  of  my  life  — 
time  will  show.  The  problem  is 
stated  and  must  be  solved.  I  think, 
however,  I  was  very  fortunate  to  go 
up  just  at  that  time ;  though,  how  I 
became  so  lost  to  all  my  former  ideas 
on  the  subject,  I  can  never  imagine. 
I  expect  to  dream  that  out  sometime. 
The  hall  in  which  the  exercises  took 
place,  was  crowded  to  overflowing 
when  I  arrived  there,  but  by  dint  of 
exertion  I  managed  to  crowd  through 
the  throng,  and  was  about  a  third  of 
the  way  up  the  aisle,  when  I  felt  a 
hand  on  my  arm,  and  looking  round, 
saw  the  face  of  a  friend  whom  I  had 
not  met  for  years.  By  close  sitting 
he  made  room  for  me  with  his  party, 
and  I  was  very  comfortable,  compared 
with  my  former  militant  state  in  the 
aisle — for  I  had  constantly  to  put 
forth  all  my  strength  to  prevent  some 
elbowing  spectator  usurproff  my  place. 
The  pale  study- worn  students  went 
throuffh  their  parts  very  honorably, 
and  when  the  assembly  rose  to  leave, 
we  kept  our  seats,  thinking  we  would 
wait  ror  the  hall  to  be  cleared.  My 
friend  introduced  me  to  his  wife  and 
cousin,  and  would  insist  on  my  com- 
pany to  dinner.  I  was  dressed  rather 
carelessly,  and  would  have  excused 
myself  but  he  would  take  no  excuse. 
So  I  went  with  him.  His  wife  was 
very  fiiscinating,  more  ao  I  then  thought 
than  his  cousin,  who,  you  may  guess. 
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IB  DOW  my  wife.  But,  at  that  time  I 
made  it  a  rule  to  devote  myself  to 
married  ladies ;  I  did  not  wish  to  be 
snared,  and  the  least  proximity  to  a 
fowler  —  and  in  that  class  I  placed  all 
young,  unmarried  ladies  ^- frightens 
all  prudent  birds. 

**  But  the  cousin  did  not  trouble  me 
with  her  presence  after  we  were  seated 
in  the  parlor.    Indeed,  I  did  not  see 
her  until  dinner,  when  she  made  her 
appearance,  dressed  very  plainly,  yet 
tastefully.    Well,  I  need  not  tell  you 
whether  I  sat  opposite  to  her,  or  by 
her  side ;  whether  I  handed  her  pie 
or  pudding  —  you  do  not  wish  me,  I 
am  sure,  to  elaborate  the  simple  story, 
but  to  give  you  the  leading  incidents. 
You  well  remember  that  my  stay  in 
the  city  very  much  exceeded  the  limit 
which  I  fixed  for  it,  when  I  left  you  at 
the  hotel  just  before  I  started;  and 
you  may  imagine  that  I  was  not  a  lit- 
tle surprised,  when  I  discovered  that  I 
was  enchained,  and  that  though  each 
separate  thread  which  bound  me  was 
as  attenuated  as  those  which  form  the 
8pider*s  web,   I  could  not,  with   all 
my  struggles  free   myself.     So   after 
Qtriving  against  fate  until  I  was  weary, 
I  gave  myself  up  to  the  enchantment, 
resolving  that  I  would  return  home, 
work  harder  than  ever,  and   win   a' 
name  my  lady-love  might  be  proud  to 
wear.     I  made  no  confession   while 
there,  I  merely  proposed  a  correspond- 
ence.   I  imagined  my  feelings  might 
be  passing  fisincies,  which  would  vanish 
when  I  again  plunged  into  my  old  oc- 
cupations.   I  did  not  dare  to  propose, 
for  fear  I  should  afterward   repent. 
''Month  after  month  passed  away. 
I  found  myself  every  few  days  looking 
anxiously  for  a  letter  from  0. . . .,  or 
dreamioff  over  one  received  ;  and  fre- 
quently imagining  Moreton   a  much 
finer  name  than  Howe,  and  wondering 
what  Miss  Emma  would  think.    Some- 
times I  felt  afraid  I  had  gone  too  far 
in  the  matter  —  but  this  was  when  I 
had  just  heard  from  her;  when  the 
next  letter  was  due,  I  was  as  anxious 
as  before,  and  in  as  much  haste  to 
reply. 


^  One  evening  I  was  seated  in  the 
public  parlor  of  the  hotel,  ^idi  was 
crowded  with  strangers,  and  had  es* 
conced  myself  in  a  sly  comer  to  take 
observation,  for  I  think  a  crowd  in  a 
hotel,  a  fine  study  for  those  who  lore 
to  read  human  nature.  Two  young 
men  were  sitting  near  me,  partially 
hidden  by  the  shutter  which  wts 
thrown  carelessly  open,  and  I  coold 
distinctly  hear  their  conversatioii, 
which  was  carried  on  in  not  a  very 
subdued  tone,  considering  the  place. 
I  heard  one  ask : 

***  Sumner,  who  did  you  say  the 
young  lady  was  that  captivated  so 
much  talent  ? '  ^ 

"'Her  name  is  Howe — Emms 
Howe  —  an  orphan,  with  no  fortune 
but  her  own  peerless  mind  and  noble 
soul.  I  protest  that  I  myself  should 
have  offered  her  my  poor  name,  had 
not  her  rejection  of  Cunningham  ut- 
terly disheartened  me.* 

^  I  had  heard  enough  to  rouse  my 
latent  jealousy.  I  went  to  my  room 
and  sat  down,  imploring  the  presence 
of  all  my  guardian  angels  to  help  me 
to  decision.  Before  sleeping  that 
night,  I  wrote  to  her.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  know  what  I  wrote.  I 
made  a  full  confession  of  my  old  ideas 
regarding  marriage  —  of  my  former 
love  of  ease  and  luxury,  for  which  I 
had  been  willing  to  give  up  domestic 
bliss — of  the  sudden  upheaval  of  the 
old  strata,  when  I  perceived  the  senti- 
ments I  had  been  cherishing  as  living 
forms,  giving  grace,  and  beauty,  and 
strength  to  life,  were  but  the  fossilized 
relics  of  my  barbaric  ^te —  of  my 
comparative  poverty  and  uncertain  fu- 
ture — I  tried  to  be  truly  honest,  Vane ; 
and  then  I  told  her  I  could  only 
plead  my  great  love  for  her  as  the  ex- 
cuse for  offering  her  my  unknown 
name;  I  trusted  that  she  would  become 
ray  inspiration,  and  that  for  her  sake 
my  path  in  Kfe  might  be  blessed  — 
that  it  could  be  no  otherwise  if  she 
but  consented  to  place  her  hand  in 
mine  and  journey  with  me. 

**  I  received  an  answer  in  a  few 
days,  and  then  I  understood  why  the 
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waalthy  and  ti^nted  Gunniiigfaam 
fluled  to  please  the  fortuneless  orphan. 
Bat  I  can 't  jet  understand,  Vane,  how 
rfie  came  to  love  me.'' 

We  had  long  before  this  reached 
my  room,  and  Moreton  looked  at  the 
Bumtel  clock,  and  exclaimed  : 

**  Goodness  I  it 's  twelre  o'clock,  and 
the  'II  not  know  what  to  think  —  but 
call  often." 

I  promised,  and  he  was  gone. 


THE  MINSTREL'S  HERITAGE. 

BT  MBS.  H.  I.  a.  AaiT. 

Mt  fathers  from  the  ooean^s  side  with  all 
their  herds  and  flocks, 

Went  up  into  the  wilderness,  amid  the  north- 
ern rocks ; 

They  scared  die  panther  from  bis  den,  tiie 
red  wolf  from  the  lair, 

And  thus  they  won  a  home  for  those  whom 
God  should  give  them  there. 

loll  BwifUy  sped  their  snmmer^s  son,  their 

land  was  hard  and  oold. 
And  loyd  and  fierce  the  wintry  storms  amid 

the  mountains  rolled ; 
And,  while  the  rich  on  southern  plains  their 

golden  harvests  stored, 
They,  by  the  blazing  pine-flre's  Ught  o'er 

quaint  old  volumes  pored. 

Aaid  their  flocks,  and  o'er  their  fields,  in  son 

and  storm  they  wrought. 
Where  Nature's  grandeur  trained  for  Heaven 

each  pure  aspiring  thought ; 
And  like  the  proud  old  pines  that  gird  those 

mountains  broad  and  blue, 
A  sturdy  race  Of  stalwart  men  my  sire  and 

grandsires  grew. 

They  bartered  no  true  right  for  gold — they 

shunned  no  manly  toil. 
And  calmly,  with  unbUnded  eyes  they  looked 

on  life's  turmoil ; 
There,  where  th^  old  world's  granite  heart 

in  mountains  hemmed  them  in. 
Stem  virtue  was  the  one  proud  meed,  for 

those  strong  souls  to  win. 

The  warmth  of  happv  homes  they  knew,  the 

wealth  of  household  love. 
They  claimed  the  emerald  vales  below,  the 

azure  skies  above ; 
Hie  stars  on  those  bold  hills  did  rest — a 

kingly  diadem  — 
Aid  litUe  of  the  world  could  some  betwixt 

the  heavens  and  them. 

The  gush  of  summer  springs  amid  the  for- 
ests cool  and  deep. 

The  whispering  pine-woods  were  the  rhymes 
that  lulled  my  inlknt  sleep ; 


I  have  but  learned  my  ikther's  love,  and 

caught  the  forest's  tone. 
And  from  the  northern  mountains  gray  I 

bring  my  lyre  alone. 

The  okng  of  golden  trumpets  fliin  wouli 
fri^t  my  spirits  back 

To  wood-paths  doubly  sweeter  than  the  city's 
dusty  track ; 

And  few,  amid  the  throng  will  list  tiie  min- 
strel's ample  lay. 

And  heart  and  harp  are  yearning  for  the 
mountains  cool  and  gray. 

Aye,  keep  your  gold  and  diamonds — I  care 

not  these  to  win. 
To    pander  thus    my  birthright — Heaven 

shield  me  from  the  sin  t 
But,  if  these  strings  will  still  ring  trucj  they 

sure  have  call  and  cause, 
Huhalladiof  anaUon  an  tht  fmr9tU9  9f  htr 


NATURE'S  BEAUTIES, 


In  pensive,  sad'ning  thought,  alone 
1  wandered  forth  one  lovely  eve. 

Each  gentle  breeze  in  winning  tone 
Besought  me  not  to  sigh  or  grieve ; 

Indeed,  all  Nature  seem^  to  say, 

This  is  the  hour  to  praise  and  pray. 

The  beauty  of  that  lovely  scene. 
My  feeble  pen  can  ne'er  portray ; 

The  dark,  dense  forest  robed  in  green, 
The  plain  extending  far  away ; 

And  Lake  Ontario's  peaceful  breast. 

An  emblem  of  the  sonTs  sweet  rest. 

The  verdant  mount  upreared  its  head. 
As  if  to  i^reet  the  eiUm  blue  sky. 

The  west  with  gorgeous  hues  o'erspread. 
The  gateway  seemed  to  realms  on  high. 

A  magic  beauty  these  possess, 

A  strange,  surpassing  loveliness. 

Oh !  who  could  gaze  with  thankless  heart, 
On  scenes  so  dutiful  and  fiur. 

Who  feel  no  tear  of  gUdness  start. 
And  breathe  to  heaven  no  earnest  prayer  ? 

Not  I,  thank  God  I  I  felt  the  (>ower 

Of  that  enchanting  twilight  hour. 

My  heart  o'eiflowed  with  gratitude 
To  Him  who  made  this  worid  so  bright, 

My  spirit,  softened  and  subdued. 
Winged  upward  its  enraptured  ffight. 

And  bowing  there  befbre  the  throne. 

Praised  Qod  the  Father,  Spirit,  Soo. 

T  is  Nature's  prorinoe  to  direct 
Her  votaries  above  this  earUi, 

And  by  her  lovely  scenes  reflect 
The  glorious  Author  of  their  birth ; 

And  show  in  mountain,  lake,  and  sea, 

The  perfect  stamp  of  Deity. 
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MAJOR  TRUEFTTT  ON  THE 
TOO  FINE. 

REFINEMENT  is  a  very  good  thing 
to  a  certaiD  extent,  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  carried  too  far.  Human  na- 
ture we  know  to  be  a  mixture ;  besides 
those  intellectual  and  emotional  parts 
ivhich  we  cultivate  and  refine  upon, 
it  includes  certain  animal  elements 
adapted  for  the  rude  physical  circum- 
stances in  which  it  exists,  and  serving, 
indeed,  as  a  needful  basis  for  all  the 
other  constituents.  In  our  refining 
process,  we  run  a  risk  of  carrying  this 
rough  and  hardy  constituent  out  of  its 
proper  relations;  thereby  injuring  it, 
making  it  sickly  and  silly,  and  so  un- 
dermining the  whole  fabric.  I  say, 
then,  we  should  not  refine  too  much. 
Let  us  take  a  grave,  analytic  view  of 
that  pleasant  creature  of  the  civilized 
world  —  a  lady.  She  lives  chiefly  in 
a  well-furnished  house.  When  she 
goes  abroad,  it  is  in  a  carriage.  She 
walks  little,  she  has  no  sort  of  work 
that  gives  exercise  to  the  muscles ;  the 
winds  of  heaven  are  never  allowed  to 
visit  her  face  too  roughly.  She  is  con- 
8e<juently  a  white,  soft,  slim  creature, 
Btnkingly  different  from  an  average 
peasant-woman,  or  a  domestic  female 
servant  This  elegant  being,  more- 
over, insists  upon  imposing  various 
restraints  and  obstructions  upon  her 
person,  with  a  view  of  reducing  it  to 
a  certain  ideal  which  has  been  conven- 
tionally approved  of;  thus  sacrificing 
to  an  arbitrary  principle  of  refinement, 
the  healthy  play  of  certain  organs  es- 
sential to  the  general  well-beinff  of  the 
system.  The  consequence  is,  uiat  she 
is  unfitted  for  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant functions  imposed  on  her  by 
destiny,  breaks  down  under  them,  is 
perhaps  cut  short  in  her  career,  but 
more  probably  undergoes  a  life-long 
penance  of  what  is  called  delicate 
nealth,  useless  for  any  good  end  in  life, 
and  a  source  of  trouble  and  vexation 
to  all  connected  with  her.  I  trace  all 
this — and  every  physiologist  will  bear 
me  out  in  the  conclusion  —  to  over- 
refinement  upon  the  material  part  of 


our  nature.  A  thing  formed  roughly 
to  bear  a  part  in  a  rough  process  has 
been  taken  out  of  its  element,  and 
kept  there  till  its  constitutional  force 
was  lost  It  sinks,  of  course,  under  the 
first  shock  it  encounters.  One  most 
pity  the  unfortunate  creature,  as  sha 
IS  in  a  great  measure  the  victim  of  ig- 
norance and  a  false  system ;  bat  L 
often  feel  how  much  condolence  is 
also  due  to  those  relatives  who  have 
the  interesting  invalid  to  take  care  o^ 
and  how  much  better  it  would  be  for 
herself  and  others  if  she  had  kept 
nearer  the  appointed  level  of  human 
nature,  and  so  escaped  a  well-known 
class  of  evils. 

When  that  sweetly  engaging  crea- 
ture, a  babe,  falls  into  the  keeping  of 
a  happy  pair,  how  well  it  would  be 
for  both  parties  if  the  parents  would 
rightly  consider  what  it  is !  Do,  my 
dear  friends,  remember  that  it  is  only 
human.  An^el  as  it  seems,  it  is  only 
a  little  animal  —  an  animal  with  some 
fine  potentialities  dormant  within  it— 
but  m  the  meantime,  simply,  frankly, 
and  honestly,  a  little  animal.  Now,  as 
such,  it  calls  for  bein^  kept  in  harmony 
with  certain  conditions  round  about 
it  It  has  a  rough,  hardy  part  to  play, 
and  rough,  hardy  organs  to  play  it 
with.  I^t  it  remain  rough  and  hardy 
to  a  fair  extent,  and  so  maintain  its 
natural  ability  to  play  its  appointed 
part  I  believe  it  would  be  better  for 
It  to  be  a  cottage-child,  reared  on  pot- 
tage, and  tumbling  from  morn  to  eve 
on  a  village-green,  than  a  nurse-tended, 
pampered  denizen  of  a  palace,  only 
allowed  to  take  the  air  at  stated  hours 
in  a  perambulator,  or  in  a  brief^  dull 
walk.  The  problem  is  the  simplest 
imaginable.  Keep  the  creature  in  all 
respects  on  the  level  of  human  nature 
—  the  healthful  average  between  the 
physical  and  the  mental  parts  of  our 
being  —  and  all  will  be  well.  Make 
it  too  fine,  and  you  lay  for  it  the  foun- 
dations of  unnumbered  dangers. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  men  who  are 
engaged  in  the  professions  and  in  the 
higher  fields  of  mercantile  life,  are  lit- 
tle aware  of   the  dangers  of  their 
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oouree.  Called  on  to  exercise  the  in- 
tellect chiefly,  confined  to  the  study 
and  the  counting-room,  the  physical 
part  of  their  being  gets  but  a  restricted 
play^  It  has  ofUn  occurred  to  me  in 
ooDversing  with  a  studious  friend,  or 
an  assiduous  man  of  business,  to  ask 
whether  he  e?er  fully  considered  that 
there  are  such  things  going  on  in  the 
world  as  the  digging  of  ditches,  the 
felling  of  trees,  and  the  holding  of 
plows.  If  they  look  abroad,  they 
will  see  that  such  things  are  done  — 
that  certain  men  have  the  strength  to 
do  them,  and  that  certain  useful  ends 
are  thus  attained.  It  appears,  in  short, 
that  rough  labor,  vigorous  muscular 
power,  and  consequent  good  to  the 
commonwealth,  are  all  of  them  coher- 
ent parts  of  the  scheme  of  Providence. 
Now,  there  may  be  individuals  better 
adapted  for  hard  work  than  others,  or 
it  may  be  convenient  to  assign  the  spe- 
cially hard  work  to  certain  persons, 
while  others  undertake  softer  and 
more  refined  tasks.  But  there  are  no 
specific  difierences  in  human  beings 
to  adapt  one  to  one  kind  of  task,  and 
another  to  another ;  there  are  no  be- 
ings wholly  muscle  or  wholly  brain. 
There  is  but  one  constitution  for  all, 
each  example  of  which  involves  some 
proportion  of  every  feature  common 
to  the  rest  The  men  whose  role  it  is, 
then,  to  use  the  intellect  chiefly,  have 
also  a  muscular  system  of  some  degree 
of  force  —  not  well  fitted,  perhaps, 
for  ditch-digging,  but  still  a  muscular 
mtem  forming  an  essential  part  of 
weir  constitution,  and  requiring  to  be 
kept  in  harmony  with  the  parts  of  the 
external  world  to  which  it  is  adapted. 
They  must  see  to  make  some  use  of 
this  clumsy  and  clogging  machine,  as 
they  sometimes  feel  the  body  to  be ; 
otherwise  they  will  have  to  lay  their 
account  with  sundry  hurtful  conse- 
quences. If  they  have  no  real  labor 
ror  their  arms  and  their  limbs,  where- 
by a  useful  end  may  be  served,  they 
would  do  well  to  take  up  with  some 
amateur  kind,  however  purposeless. 
If  they  dislike  digging  a  garden,  let 
them  take  to  bowhng  or  cricket    Let 


them  at  least  take  rides  or  walks* 
Field-sports  unfortunately  involve  an 
element  of  inhumanity ;  yet  even 
field-sports  are  better  than  no  sports 
at  all.  We  sometimes  wonder  at  the 
eagerness  of  fine  gentlemen  to  get 
away  from  their  dulcet  city-life  to  a 
Highland  moor  or  the  banks  of  a  Lap- 
land river,  there  to  go  through  a 
course  of  practice  attended  by  most 
of  the  hardships  of  the  peasant^s  lot ; 
but  I  regard  this  appetency  as  in  truth 
the  voice  of  nature  proclaiming  that 
man  has  a  physical  system  which 
needs  exercise,  in  order  that  we  may 
be  wholly  well  and  happy. 

It  was  perhaps  an  internal  voice  of 
this  kind  which  prompted  some  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury to  propound  the  startling  dogma, 
that  the  life  of  a  savage  was  the  only  nat- 
ural and  right  life.  This  it  certainly  is 
not ;  but  the  idea  might  nevertheless 
point  to  some  obscure  form  of  truth.  The 
matter  as  I  apprehend  is  simply  this : 
The  ruder  material  part  of  our  nature  is 
not  changed  or  extinguished  by  civili- 
zation. It  continues,  in  civilization, 
to  exist,  and  to  prefer  its  claims  for  a 
suitable  exercise  and  gratification; 
and  these  claims  must  be  complied 
with,  if  we  would  maintain  the  whole 
fabric  in  equilibrio  and  in  health. 

There  is  a  similar  philosophy  re- 
garding our  mental  nature.  It  em- 
braces a  wonderful  variety  of  powers, 
sentiinents,  and  tendencies,  applicable 
to  an  equally  wonderful  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances and  necessities,  many  of 
which  are  homely  and  inelegant,  while 
others  are  the  opposite.  The  mind  of 
man,  in  short,  has  rough  work  ap- 
pointed for  it  in  this  world,  as  well  as 
fine;  and  it  has  been  constituted  ac- 
cordingly, just  as  the  body  was  formed 
for  hewing  trees  as  well  as  the  carving 
of  ivory-kixes.  When  we  go  too  far 
in  mental  refinement,  there  arises  a 
class  of  evils  analogous  to  those  which 
befall  the  too  delicately  treated  per- 
son. Not  merely  do  we  become  acutely 
sensitive  to  trifling  vexations,  and  unfit 
to  stand  the  serious  shocks  which  from 
time  to  time  occur  to  the  most  happily 
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placed  people,  but  we  erow  in  selfish- 
ness. Every  thing  which  does  not 
^eld  an  immediate  return  of  pleasure, 
18  felt  to  be  a  bon — a  peculiar  word, 
the  use  of  which  may  be  considered  as 
perhaps  the  best  exponent  of  this  sys- 
tem of  over-refinement  in  a  portion  of 
society.  Ceasing  to  relish  simple  pleas- 
vres,  we  get  few  real  ones  at  all.  Dis- 
daining simple  worth  and  mediocre 
attainments,  we  narrow  the  social  cir- 
de  in  which  we  may  be  useful.  Surely 
this  our  last  estate  is  worse  than  the 
trst  At  the  same  time,  it  has  never 
been  found  that  over-refinement  sub- 
dues any  of  the  irregular  passions  of 
the  human  breast ;  it  only  gives  them 
sew  directions,  or  teaches  how  they 
may  be  masked.  Let  ns  not  be  too 
eager  to  lay  bare  the  moral  interior  of 
the  man  <k  extreme  refinement.  On 
the  other  hand,  is  it  not  universally 
Ibund  in  the  ordinary  world,  that  there 
may  be  a  perfect  simplicity  of  life, 
making  as  near  an  approach  to  inno- 
«ence  as  our  nature  is  susceptible  o^ 
where  refinement  has  not  been  carried 
beyond  a  medium  degree  f 

I  hope,  my  friends,  that  these  few 
imperfect  observations  will  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  declaration  of  war  against 
refinement.  I  am  a  friend,  not  an  en- 
emy to  refinement,  and  delight  to  see 
men  and  women  improving  their  taste 
and  the  style  of  their  manners,  when  it 
is  done  to  really  good  issues.  Only  let 
OS  take  care  not  to  carry  the  process 
beyond  a  healthy  point,  for  then  we 
oome  in  contact  with  evils  worse  than 
those  we  seek  to  avoid. 


THE  FLANNEL  QUESTION. 

THERE  has  been  a  war  going  on  for 
some  years  between  the  flannel 
and  anti-flannel  parties;  and  the  re- 
aalt  has  been,  that  many  persons 
have  abandoned  woolen  under-gar- 
ments  altogether.  HalVs  Journal 
of  Health  comes  to  the  rescue,  and 
says: 

^  In  our  climate,  fickle  in  its  gleams 
of  sunshine  and  its  balmy  airs,  as  a  co- 


quette in  her  smiles  and  favor,  con- 
sumption bears  away  every  year  the 
ornaments  of  many  of  our  social  (^ 
cles.  The  fairest  and  loveliest  are  its 
favorite  victims.  An  ounce  of  preven- 
tion in  this  (atal  disease  is  worth  manr 
pounds  of  cure ;  for,  when  once  wdl 
seated,  it  mocln  alike  medical  dill 
and  careful  nursing.  If  the  fair  box 
could  be  induced  to  regard  the  laws 
of  health,  many  precious  lives  might 
be  saved ;  but  pasteboard  soles,  low- 
necked  dresses,  and  Lilliputian  hsts, 
sow  annually  the  seeds  of  a  fatal  hs^ 
vest  The  sugg^on  in  the  following 
article  from  the  Scientific  American, 
if  followed,  might  save  many  with  con- 
sumptive tendencies  from  an  early 
grave: 

♦* '  Put  it  on  at  once,  winter  and  sum- 
mer ;  nothing  better  can  be  worn  next 
to  the  skin  than  a  loose,  red  woolen 
shirt ;  loo$ey  for  it  has  room  to  move 
on  the  skin,  thus  causing  a  dtillation 
which  draws  the  blood  to  the  sur&ee, 
and  keeps  it  there ;  and,  when  that  is 
the  case,  no  one  can  take  cold ;  red, 
for  white  flannel  fulls  up,  mats  to 
gether,  and  becomes  tight,  stiflf,  heavy, 
and  impervious.  Cotton  wool  merely 
absorbs  the  moisture  from  the  surface, 
while  woolen  flannel  conveys  it  from 
the  skin,  and  deposits  it  in  drops  on 
the  outside  of  the  shirt,  from  which 
the  ordinary  cotton  shirt  absorbs  it ; 
and  by  its  nearer  exposure  to  the  air,  it 
is  soon  dried  without  injury  to  the  body. 
Having  these  properties,  red  wool  flan- 
nel is  worn  by  sailors  even  in  the 
mid-summer  of  the  hottest  coun- 
tries. Wear  a  thinner  material  in 
summer.' " 


Common  Paths. — ^It  sometimes  seems 
to  us  a  poor  thing  to  walk  in  these  com-* 
mon  paths  wherein  all  are  walking. 
Tet  these  common  paths  are  the  patot 
in  which  blessings  travel ;  theyare  the 
ways  in  WLxh  God  is  met  Welcom- 
ing and  fulfilling  the  lowest  duties  which 
meet  us  there,  we  shall  often  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  we  have  unawares 
been  entertaining  angels. 
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AUTJBMUmJUT   AND    DI88IPAVI0H. 

^£  all  acknowlodge  (be  inflneoca  wtiiob 
a  cheerful  (one  of  mind  ezer(8  upon 
the  phyrioal  syKem.  The  phyaician  orders 
•a  inTattd  (o  endure  (he  duX  and  fiKigue  of 
tta^el,  chiefly  in  order  (ha(  hia  mind  may  be 
£T0r(ed  from  the  preying  cares  of  erery- 
diy  Hie,  and  gain  tone  while  vesting  from 
hsnasing  duties* 

New  scenes  and  new  aaasementsact  upon 
the  wom-oot  mind  of  the  strong  man,  as  a 
new  toy  does  upon  the  mind  of  a  child,  call- 
faig  the  attention  awi^  from  the  grim  pree- 
eace  at  physical  frailty,  and  enabling  the 
Bdnd  to  combat  more  manlbUy  the  idlments 
of  the  body.  We  all  know  that  eren  an  in^ 
fimt  when  sullbring  actual  pain  may  have  his 
attention  diverted  by  new  and  attractiTe  ob- 
jects, so  that  for  the  time  the  pain  seems 
liioBy  forgotten ;  the  feeble  wul  wOl  cease, 
and  a  cheerfhl  smile  takes  the  place  of  the 
weary  look  of  suffering.  And  no  one  can 
doubt  the  health-giring  influence  of  such 
firersion  to  a  feeble  child.  The  mind  and 
body  are  very  closely  connected,  and  the 
cheerfulness  which  is  produced  by  a  sufficient 
Tiriety  of  pleasing  and  interesting  objects, 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  keep  back  the  ex- 
hausting OTcrflow'  of  physical  misery.  It 
keepe  off  that  black  melancholy  which  some- 
times seems  to  eat  out  the  marrow  of  both 
ioul  and  body,  and  on  the  other  hand  pre- 
Tents  human  nature,  in  its  demand  for  amuse- 
mentB^  from  rushing  into  foverish  and  danger- 
ous excitements.  Those  people  who  frown 
at  the  promotion  of  innocent  popular  amuse- 
ments, know  Tery  little  of  human  nature,  or 
of  the  demands  of  mankind  in  the  mass. 
If  the  mass  of  the  people  do  not  have 
hmooent  amusements,  they  will  be  pretty 
certain  to  hare  those  that  are  not  inno- 
cent. Noah  Webster  used  to  teach  us  in 
our"A^B,C"  days,  that 

HjUI  work  ftBd  no  pUj 
Kakea  Jack  a  doU  boy ; 
AD  pUj  and  no  work 
MakM  him  a  mere  toy." 

We  are  pretty  much  all  Jacks  in  this  re- 
spect—sure to  be  dun  without  the  play  un  • 


hm  we  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  become 
something  worse. 

The  matron  of  (he  backwoods,  who,  four- 
fifkhs  of  the  time,  b  alone  in  her  house  from 
morning  till  night,  grows  weary  of  the  un» 
varied  tread^mill  of  her  duties,  and  takes 
her  knitting  and  hies  away  to  seek  her  near*' 
est  neighbor  for  a  little  social  refreshing. 
Eer  thoughts  perhaps  have  been  bounded 
for  months  together  by  her  bread-tray  and 
cheese-tub.  She  knows  something  of  the 
household  management  of  her  neighbors,  a 
little  of  the  weather  and  the  crops,  and  very 
little  else.  She  gossips.  '  Have  you  any  ob* 
jection?  We  hope  she  preserves  a  due 
Christian  charity  in  doing  so,  but  with 
this  borne  in  mind  gossiping  is  an  excellent 
institution.  With  the  same  education,  and 
under  the  same  drcumstances,  you  would 
gossip  yoursell^  though  you  are  the  greatest 
statesman  or  the  deepest  philosopher  in 
the  country.  The  matron  of  whom  we  spoke 
must  talk  of  what  she  knows.  Can  you  do 
better  ?  With  only  limited  local  knowledge, 
the  chances  are  that  you  would  gosrip— • 
certainly  you  would  either  gossip  or  growl, 
and  the  last  is  worse  than  the  flrsi  We 
seem  to  have  agreed  that  the  term  "gossip  '^ 
shall  apply  only  to  such  tale-bearing  as  it 
mhiutely  local,  and  it  is  only  because  men 
get  about  the  world  more,  and  occupy  thei» 
thoughts  within  a  wider  circle,  that  they 
leave  this  work  of  gossiping  so  much  to  the 
ladies.  We  repeat  it,  gossip  is  an  excellent 
institution.  It  has  saved  many  a  womsA 
from  jarring  the  world  with  ill-timed  lec- 
tures or  spiritual  manifestatioDS. 

Even  the  dullest  and  ahnplest  minds  must 
have  some  diversion^ must  find  vent  for 
themselves  in  some  new  interest  or  attrac- 
tion. And  the  more  attractive  he  mind, 
the  greater  is  this  necessity.  Those  who  are 
constantly  busy  with  the  stir  and  turmoil  of 
the  world,  may  find  diversion  in  that  quiet 
which  allows  them  to  retire  within  them- 
selves. All  active  minds  must  have  this 
kind  of  quiet,  and  when  deprived  of  it  wffl 
hunger  for  self-communion.  We  do  not  think 
the  better  of  those  persons  who  can  Uve 
in  the  noisy  world  without  any  demand  for 
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retirement.  But  these  are  only  the  moments 
when  we  look  backward  and  forward  on  our 
way  to  gather  ourselyes  up  for  our  work. 
We  need  other  reUxation  than  this. 

We  must  make  our  homes  loTely  to  our 
children,  and  give  them  innocent  amuse- 
ments there,  If  we  would  not  hare  them  seek 
forbidden  ones  abroad.  Let  them  gather 
about  the  Uden  Christmas'  trees  when  the 
winter  fires  are  piled  high.  Let  us  superin- 
tend with  our  own  hands  their  holiday 
amusements.  We  shall  waste  no  time  in 
doing  this.  It  is  for  this  that  the  added 
days  are  granted  us. 

All  amusement  which  degenerates  into 
excitement,  so  as  to  produce  weariness  and 
disgust  rather  than  new  freshness  and  rigor, 
may  well  be  called  dissipation.  But  its 
taint  will  rarely  affect  those  families  that 
have  been  reared  with  a  due  regard  to  those 
innocent  amusements  which  retain  the  affec- 
tions about  our  own  hearthstones. 

TO    CORBBSPONDINTS. 

Mary  E.  W.~  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you,  but  can  not  say  whether  any  com- 
munication will  be  accepted  before  we  have 
Been  it. 

L.  Y.  L. — Your  contribution  might  be 
praiseworthy  as  a  school  composition,  but  it 
would  hardly  interest  the  general  readers 
of  The  Homi.  The  style  is  heavy  —  for 
gnch  a  subject  it  should  be  lively  and  at- 
tractive. 

A.  Y.  J.— We  shall  be  very  likely  to  wel- 
come you  to  the  pages  of  The  Home  if  you 
come  for  admission.    Try  us  and  see. 

J.  D. —  Don't  try  to  write  poetry  any 
more.  You  can  take  any  amount  of  prose 
and  measure  it  off  into  regular  feet  and 
make  it  rhyme,  and  write  it  very  neatly, 
but  it  is  no  more  poetry  than  a  pile  of 
lumber  measured  off  in  the  same  way 
would  be. 

"Lillie."— Well,  you  float  a  little  better 
on  the  waters  of  poesy,  but  it 's  hardly  worth 
while  for  the  printer  to  pick  up  letter  by  let- 
ter, and  place  in  form  and  print  such  verses 
as  yours,  that  you  may  read  through  again 
and  again  in  search  of  somethtHg  you  can 
not  find,  when  the  world  is  rich  in  the 
poems  of  Isaiah  and  Milton. 


HEALTH. 

We  cut  the  following  remarks  upon  the 
atmosphere,  from  Prof.  Youman's  **  Hand- 
book of  Household  Science : " 

How  Moist  Air  amwects  the  Ststsv.— 
The  skin  relieves  the  system  of  moisture  in  two 
ways :  by  insensible  perspiration,  and  by  sweaf 
ing.  Under  common  circumstances,  the  losi 
is  six  times  greater  by  the  former  than  by 
the  latter  process.  The  skin,  as  well  as  the 
lungs,  is  an  excreting  organ ;  it  contami, 
packed  away,  some  twenty-eight  miles  of 
microscopic  tubing,  arranged  to  drain  the 
system  of  its  noxious  matters,  carbonic  add, 
etc.,  which,  if  retained  in  the  body,  become 
quickly  iigurious.  The  perspiration  given 
off  in  this  climate  amounts  to  twenty  ounces 
per  day,  and  in  hot  countries  to  twice  that 
quantity.  But  air  which  is  ahready  saturated 
with  moisture  refuses  to  receive  the  perspira- 
tion which  is  offered  it  from  the  skin  and  luogs ; 
the  sewerage  of  the  system  is  dammed  up. 
Much  of  the  oppressions  and  languor  that 
even  the  robust  sometimes  feel  in  close  and 
sultry  days,  is  due  to  the  obstruction  of  the 
insensible  perspiration  by  an  atmosphere  sur- 
charged with  humidity.  Not  only  are  waste 
matters  generated  in  the  system  thus  un- 
duly retained,  but  malarious  poisons  intro- 
duced through  the  lungs  by  respiratioo  are 
prevented  from  escaping ;  which  would  lead 
us  to  anticipate  a  greater  prevalence  of  epi- 
demic diseases  in  damp  than  in  dry  districts. 
Such  is  the  fact,  as  we  notice  in  cholera, 
which  follows  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  revels 
in  damp,  low  situations.  Moisture  joined 
with  warmth  is  most  banefiil  to  the  system. 
The  American  Medical  Association  report 
that  during  the  remarkable  prevalence  of 
sun-stroke  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the 
summer  of  1853,  which  almost  amounted  to 
an  epidemic,  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere 
was  accompanied  by  great  humidity,  the 
dew-pohit  reaching  the  extraordinary  hight 
of  eighty-four  degrees.  In  BuffiUo,  in  the 
summer  of  1854,  the  progress  of  cholera  to 
its  hight  was  accompanied  by  a  steady  increase 
in  atmospheric  humidity.  Air  which  is 
warm  and  light  has  a  relaxing  and  weaken- 
ing influence  upon  the  body.  The  sirocco  k 
invaribly  charged  with  moisture,  and  its  ef- 
fects upon  the  animal  economy  illustrate  but 
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intn  exaggerated  degree  the  Inflaence  of 
dimp,  warm  weather.  When  it  blows  with 
any  strength,  the  dew-pomt  is  seldom  more 
than  four  or  five  degrees  below  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air.  The  higher  its  temperature, 
the  more  distressing  its  effects,  owing  to  the 
little  evaporation  it  produces.  This  con- 
nected with  its  humidity,  is  the  principal 
cause  of  all  its  peculiarities — of  the  oppress- 
ire  heat — of  the  perspiration  with  which 
the  body  is  bathed  —  of  its  relaxing  and  de- 
bilitating effects  on  the  system,  and  its  lower- 
ing and  dispiriting  effects  upon  the  mind. — 
( Wyman.)  Damp  air  at  the  same  tempera- 
tore  as  dry  air  has  a  more  powerful  cooling 
effect,  producuig  a  peculiar  penetrating,  chill- 
ing feeling,  with  paleness  and  shivering,  pain- 
folly  known  to  New  England  inralids  as 
accompanying  the  east  winds  of  spring. 

Efficts  of  Drt  Air. —  Dry  air  favors 
evaporation.  By  promoting  rapid  transphr- 
ation  from  the  pores  of  the  skin,  it  braces 
the  bodily  energies  and  induces  exhilaration 
of  the  spirits.  Cold,  dry  air  is  invigorating, 
and  reddens  the  skin,  with  none  of  the  dis- 
tressing symptoms  of  cold,  moist  air.  If  very 
dry,  it  not  only  accelerates  perspiration,  but 
desiccates  and  parches  the  surface,  and  de- 
prives tlie  lining  membrane  of  the  throat 
and  mouth  of  its  moisture  so  rapidly  as  to 
produce  an  uncomfortable  dryness  or  even 
inflammation.  Dry  climates,  which  quicken 
evaporation,  are  best  adapted  for  relaxed 
and  Uiiguid  constitutions  with  profuse  secre- 
tin, as  those  afflicted  with  humid  asthma, 
and  chronic  catarrh  with  copious  expectora- 
tion. The  harmattarty  a  dry  wind  from  the 
scorching  sands  of  Africa,  withers,  shrivels, 
and  warps  every  thing  in  its  course.  The 
eyes,  lips,  and  palate  become  dry  and  painfull 
Tet  it  seems  to  neutralize  certain  conditions 
of  disease.  "  Its  first  breath  cures  intermit- 
tent fevers.  Epidemic  fevers  disappear  at 
its  coming,  and  small-poz  infection  becomes 
{ncommunicable." 

Cause  of  the  UnwHOLSsoMKNiss  of  Night 
Air. —  There  is  ground  for  the  common  be- 
lief that  night  aur  is  less  healthfhl  than  that 
of  the  day.  It  is  known  that  the  deadly 
tropical  fevers  affect  persons  almost  wholly 
doring  the  night  Tet  the  poisonous  miasms 
from  the  rotting  substances  of  the  ground 
which  cause  those  fevers,  is  produced  much 


fiuter  during  the  btense  heat  of  the  day 
than  in  the  colder  night.  But  in  the  day- 
time, under  the  hot  tropical  sun,  the  air 
heated  by  contact  with  the  burning  ground 
expands  and  rises  in  an  upward  current,  thus 
diluting  and  carrying  away  the  poisonous 
malaria  as  fast  as  it  is  set  free.  The  invisible 
seeds  of  pestilence,  as  they  ripen  in  the  fes- 
tering earth,  are  lifted  and  dispersed  in  the 
daytime  by  solar  heat ;  but  as  no  such  forc« 
is  at  work  at  night,  they  then  accumulate 
and  condense  in  the  lower  Uyer  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Now,  although  fatal  fever  poi- 
son may  not  l>e  generated,  yet  decomposition 
of  vegetable  matter  yielding  products  which 
are  detrimental  to  health,  take  place  every- 
where upon  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  and 
though  dissipated  during  the  day,  they  are 
concentrated  and  confined  so  close  to  the 
earth  at  night  as  to  affect  the  breathing 
stratum  of  the  air. 

Upper  Rooms  Least  Affected  bt  Night 
Air. —  It  will  hence  be  seen  that  the  differ- 
ent stories  of  a  house  are  differently  related 
to  this  source  of  hyury ;  the  upper  ones,  be- 
ing situated  above  the  unwholesome  zone, 
are  most  eligible  fbr  sleeping  chambers,  while 
the  ground-floor  is  more  directly  exposed  to 
the  danger.  Dr.  Rush  states,  that  during 
the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  Philadel- 
phia, those  who  occupied  apartments  in  the 
third  story  were  fkr  less  liable  to  attack 
than  those  who  resided  lower.  Low  one- 
story  houses,  in  which  the  inhabitants  sleep 
but  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
are  therefore  directly  exposed  to  the  terree- 
trial  exhalations,  must  be  considered  more 
objectionable  than  loftier  sleeping  apart- 
ments. Sleeping  hi  low  rooms  is  perhaps 
worse  in  the  city  than  in  the  country. 

Air  wrrniN  Doors. —  When  we  enter  a 
dwelling  the  case  is  altered.  It  is  as  if  the 
boundless  atmosphere  had  ceased  to  exist,  or 
had  been  contracted  withhi  the  walls  of  the 
apartment  we  occupy.  Causes  of  impurity 
now  become  a  matter  of  serious  considera- 
tion. They  are  capable  of  affecting,  in  the 
most  injurious  manner,  the  little  stock  of  air 
in  which  we  are  confined ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore, on  every  account  important  that  we 
have  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  common  causes  which  vitiate  the  air  of 
our  dwellings. 
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GoMTAiiiNAirioii  or  Aim  vbom  tbi  Humait 
Bma. —  It  is  a  common  belief  thai  the  ho^ 
HMtfi  ^Btem  is  difltinguished  by  its  vital  power 
gf  reaisting,  during  life,  the  physical  agents 
which  would  destroy  it ;  bnt  that  after  death 
It  is  abandoned  to  these  forces,  and  falls 
quickly  into  putrefitetion.  This  is  an  error. 
Under  the  influence  of  physical  agency,  de- 
eompo^ion  is  oonstantly  going  on  through- 
out the  body,  and  is  indeed  the  fundamental 
condition  of  its  life.  There  is  the  same  de- 
cay and  chemical  decomposition  taking  place 
ia  the  animal  fabric  during  life  as  after  death ; 
tfe^  difference  being,  that  in  the  dead  body 
the  decomposing  changes  speedily  spread 
throughout  the  mass,  while  in  the  living  8y#* 
lem  they  are  limited  and  regulated,  sad  pro- 
Tiflion  is  made  for  the  inoessant  and  swift 
expulsion  of  these  effete  and  poisonous  pro* 
duota  of  change,  which  if  retained  within 
the  organism  for  but  the  shortest  time 
would  destroy  it  Streams  of  subtle  and 
almost  intangible  putrescent  matter  are,  all 
through  life,  exhaling  from  each  living  ani- 
mal body  into  the  air.  The  fluid  thrown 
from  the  lungs  and  skin  is  not  pure  water. 
It  not  oi^y  holds  in  solution  carbonic  acid, 
but  it  contains  also  animal  matter,  the 
exact  nature  of  whioh  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. 

From  recent  inquiries^  it  appears  to  be  an 
albuminous  substance  in  a  state  of  decompo- 
sition. If  the  fluid  be  kept  in  a  closed  ves- 
8^  and  be  exposed  to  an  elevated  tempera- 
ture, a  very  evident  putrid  odor  is  exhaled  by 
it  Le  Blane  states  that  the  odor  of  the  air 
at  the  top  of  the  ventilator  of  a  crowded 
voom  is  of  so  obnoxious  a  character  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  be  exposed  to  it,  even  for  a 
short  tim&  If  this  air  be  passed  through 
pure  water,  the  water  soon  exhibits  all  the 
phenomena  of  putrefrctive  fermentation. 
Here  ia  Dr.  Faroday^a  testimony  on  this 
point: 

'*  Air  feels  upleasant  ia  the  breathing  cavi- 
ties, including  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  not 
merely  from  the  absence  of  oxygen,  the 
presence  of  carbonic  acid,  or  the  elevation  of 
the  temperature,  bnt  from  other  causes  de- 
pendant on  matters  communicated  to  it  fi^m 
the  human  being.  I  think  an  individual 
may  find  a  decided  difference  in  his  feelings 
when  making  a  part  of  a  large  company, 


from  what  he  does  when  one  of  a  small  nam* 
ber  of  persons,  and  yet  the  thermometer 
give  the  same  indicatioou  When  I  am  one 
of  a  large  number  of  persons,  I  feel  an  op^ 
presaive  sensation  of  closeness,  notwiUistaad> 
ing  the  temperature  may  be  about  sixty  or 
sixty-five  degrees,  which  I  do  not  feel  in  a 
small  company  at  the  same  temperature,  and 
whioh  I  can  not  refer  altogether  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen,  or  the  inhalation  of  car- 
bonic add,  and  probably  depends  upon  the 
effluvia  from  the  many  present;  but  widt 
me  it  is  nmch  diminidied  by  a  lowering  of 
the  temperature,  and  the  sensations  beoooM 
more  like  those  occurring  in  a  small  oooi- 
pany." 

An  or  BrDftooMS.— The  escape  of  oflte- 
nve  matters  fhrai  the  living  person  becoBss 
most  obvious  when  from  the  pure  air  we  en* 
ter  an  unventilated  bedroom  in  the  moraing, 
where  one  or  two  have  dept  the  night  be* 
fore.  Every  one  must  have  experienced  the 
sickening  and  disgusting  odor  upcm  going 
into  such  a  room,  though  its  occupants  them- 
selves do  not  recognize  it  The  nose,  8l« 
though  an  organ  of  exquisite  sensibility,  and 
capable  of  perceiving  the  presence  of  ofEte* 
sive  matters  where  tiie  most  delicate  cfaeoi* 
cal  tests  fell,  is  nevertiMleflS  easily  blunted, 
and  what  at  the  first  IrapreBsioii  feels  pre-emS* 
nentiy  disgusting^  quickly  becomes  inoffimsive. 
Two  persons  occnpying  a  bed  for  eight  boss, 
impart  to  the  dieets  by  inseneilde  respiratioa, 
and  to  the  air  by  breathing,  a  pound  of  wa* 
tery  vapor  charged  with  latent  animal  poiaoa. 
Where  the  air  in  other  inhabited  rooms  is 
not  often  changed,  the  water  of  exhalatkia 
thus  loaded  with  irapurttiea,  oondenses  upav 
the  furniture,  windows  and  waHs,  dampening 
their  sur&oes  and  runaiDg  down  in  unwbole* 
some  streams. 

BKCIPXS. 

Tomato  Jam.— Taioe  ripe  tooaatoee,  peri 
them,  and  take  out  all  the  seeds;  pat  tlica 
into  a  preserving  kettle,  with  half  a  ponad 
sugar  for  each  poaad  of  prepared  tomatoes^ 
boil  one  or  two  lemons  soft,  then  poaad 
them  fine ;  take  oat  the  pps  and  put  then 
to  the  tomatoes,  and  boil  slowly; 
them  toasmooth  mass;  continue  to  stir  t 
until  smooth  and  tiiid^  then  pat  it  in  jaif 
ortamblers. 
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ELIZA  Cook  is  emphatically  the 
poetess  of  "the  people."  Bom 
and  reared  among  the  middle  classes, 
she  has  enjoyed  the  best  opportuni- 
ties for  entering  into  their  sympathies, 
and  givinc  utterance  to  their  emo- 
tions; and  it  is  her  glory,  that  she 
has  Always  accepted  wiUi  peculiar 
pride,  the  laurels  which  the  poor  have 
humbly  laid  at  her  feet. 

There  was  little  in  the  surround- 
ings of  Miss  Cook  during  her  early 
years  to  stimulate  "the  &culty  of 
verse."  Her  father  was  by  traide  a 
calker,  and  resided  mostly  near  Lon- 
don. She  was  the  youngest  of  the 
VOL,  IV.  18. 


family  by  many  years,  and  the  pef 
nursling  of  her  mother,  who  seems 
to  have  be^i  a  woman  of  rare  strength 
and  loveliness  of   character.     It  is 

Erobable  that  from  her  Eliza  drew 
er  noblest  qualities.  Of  this  excel- 
lent parent  she  was  deprived  by  death 
when  she  was  fifteen  years  old,  and 
so  strong  was  the  band  thus  sundered, 
that  the  young  survivor  was  for  a 
long  period  quite  crushed  by  the 
blow.  Most  affectionatelv  and  ten- 
derly has  she  embalmed  the  memory 
of  that  mother  in  her  "Old  Ann 
Chair."  It  was  to  books  and  poetry 
that  she  turned  for  relief  under  the 
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double  affliction  of  a  desolate  and  un- 
oongenial  home.  Her  first  verses 
were  composed  simply  as  an  outlet 
to  a  burdened  and  overpressed  heart 
Verse  was  to  her  a  natural  and  nec- 
essary mode  of  utterance,  and  she 
composed  with  remarkable  ease  and 
fiMjility.  Most  of  her  poems  bear 
marks  of  haste  and  carelessness,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  she  could  have 
pruned  and  polished  them  without 
removing  that  freshness  and  impul- 
siveness which  is  their  first  charm. 

Notwithstanding  her  admitted  lack 
of  cultivation  and  fine  artistic  finish. 
Miss  Cook  will  always  be  beloved  by 
those  who  prize  the  cordial  unaffected 
outpourings  of  a  warm  and  impas- 
sioned heart  Her  generosity  and 
nobleness  of  character  beam  from  ev- 
ery page,  and  win  her  hosts  of  friends. 
We  feel  that  she  is  one  of  those  good 
and  right  noble  souls  to  whom  the 
tale  of  distress  would  never  be  re- 
peated in  vain,  and  that  all  her  im- 
pulses are  on  the  side  of  what  is  truest 
and  most  worthy  in  our  nature. 

"  There  is,"  says  a  critic,  "  a  heart- 
iness and  truthful  sympathy  with  hu- 
man kind,  a  love  of  fi'eedom,  and  of 
nature  in  this  lady's  productions, 
which,  more  even  than  their  grace 
and  melody,  charms  her  readers. 
She  writes  like  a  whole-souled  wo- 
man, eamestlv  and  unaffectedly,  evi- 
dently giving  her  actual  thoughts,  but 
never  transcending  the  limits  of  taste 
and  delicacy." 

The  downright  honest  fervor  of 
Miss  Cook  win  palliate  many  fitults 
in  her  style,  for  which  a  more  preten- 
tious poet  would  be  held  to  strict  ac- 
count Our  lamented  Mrs.  Osgood, 
who  visited  her  many  yeart  since  in 
London  where  she  resides,  describes 
her  personal  appearance  thus : 

"Eliza  Cook  is  just  what  her  noble 

Eoetry  would  lead  you  to  imagine 
er  —  a  frank,  generous,  brave,  warm- 
hearted girl,  about  twenty  years  of 
age;  rat£er  stout  and* sturdy-looking, 
with  a  &ce  not  handsome,  but  very 
intelligent  Her  hair  is  black  and 
very  luxuriant,  her  eyes  are  gray  and 


full  of  expression,  and  her  mouth  in- 
describably sweet     For  several  weeks 
before  we  met  we  carried  on  a  play- 
ful,   and,  on  her  part,  exceedingly 
amusing  and  ori^d  correspondence. 
Her  letters  are  Uie  most  natural,  spir- 
ited, off-hand  and  off-heart  efiiisioDs 
imaginable.     ♦     *     *     ♦     As  our 
first  meeting  was  rather  a  droll  one, 
perhaps  an  account  of  it  will  amuse 
you.    Miss  Cook  was  announced  one 
morning,    when,    unfortunately,  oar 
only  reception-room  —  my  husband's 
atelier  —  was  occupied  by  a  sitter. 
What  was  to  be  done  1    I  must  either 
deny  myself,  or  receive  her  in  the 
entry.     I  was  far  too  eager  to  see  her 
to  do  the  former,  so  I  seated  myself 
with  as  much  dignity  as  I  could  well 
assume,  on  the  top  stair,  and  desired 
the  servant  to  snow  her  up.    She 
came.     I  told  her  gravely  that  the 
staircase  was  my  drawing-room  pro- 
tempore;  and  resigning,  as  courtesy 
required,  the  highest  seat  to  my  goest, 
I  took  the  seat  at  her  feet    In  five 
minutes  —  thanks  to  the  informality 
of  her  reception  ! — we  were  chatting 
as  gaily  and  freely  as  if  we  had  known 
eadi  other  for  years."     Her  poems 
have  passed  through  many  editions, 
and  her  simple  ballads  are  sung  at 
American  as  well  as  English   fire- 
sides. 

In  1849  Miss  Cook  assumed  the 
arduous  duties  of  a  journalist,  issuing 
a  weekly  publication  imder  ihe  style 
and  title  of"  Eliza  Cook's  Journal,"— 
a  name  happily  indicative  of  her  very 
marked  individuality.  In  this  sheet 
our  warm-hearted  friend  has  sought 
to  declare  herself  more  plainly  t^ 
she  could'  in  verse,  and  to  turn  her 
best  energies  into  every  progressive 
and  elevating  movement 
•  ^*  The  first  active  breath  of  nature 
that  swept  over  my  heart-strings," 
she  says,  "awoke  wild  but  earnest 
melodies,  which  I  dotted  down  in 
simple  notes ;  and  when  I  found  that 
others  thought  the  tune  worth  lean- 
ing — when  I  heard  my  strains  hummed 
about  the  sacred  altars  of  domestic 
firesides,  and  saw  old  men,  bright 
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women,  and  young  children,  scream- 
ing my  ballad-strains,  then  was  I 
made  to  think  that  my  burning  desire 
to  pour  out  my  souPs  measure  of  mu- 
sic was  given  for  a  purpose.  ♦  *  * 
"  I  believe  that  all  who  work  in  the 
field  of  literature  with  sincere  desire 
to  serve  the  many  by  arousing  gener- 
ous sympathies  and  educational  tastes, 
need  make  little  profession  of  their 
service,  for  'the  people'  have  sufficient 
perception  to  thoroughly  estimate 
those  who  are  truly  *  with '  and  '  for ' 
them." 


WASTED  MOMENTS. 

WE  are  ever  wasting  precious  time. 
Every  day  adds  many  moments, 
wasted  moments,  to  the  catalogue  of 
hou98  spent  in  chasing  the  "gilded 
butterflies  of  life,"  or  foUowing  the 
hollow  and  fleeting  vanities  of  a  wicked 
world.  Our  time  we  should  consider 
as  a  precious  gift,  to  be  accounted  for 
in  time  to  come ;  that  and  our  talents 
are  all  that  God  in  his  wisdom  gives 
us,  and  they  should  be  improved  — 
not  wasted.  When  the  gray  hairs 
come,  and  we  shall  be  looking  through 
"the  spectacles  of  old  age,  it  wSl 
cheer  and  gladden  our  hearts  to  know 
that  our  moments  here  have  not  been 
wasted,  but  that  in  them  that  has  been 
aooomplished  which  has  not'only  been 
of  good  to  ourselves  but  also  to  those 
around  us.  To  feel  then  that  our  days 
have  been  made  use  of  in  a  good  man- 
ner, and  tiiat  we  have  not  lived  in 
vain,  will  be  a  precious  tiiought. 

Our  time  here  is  short  at  best ;  but 
in  it  we  have  very  much  to  accom- 
plish ;  for,  blessed  as  we  are  witii  the 
rich  gifts  of  mind  and  reason,  much  is 
expected  and  due  from  us.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this,  we  waste  precious 
moments,  and  laugh  on  in  lorgetftd- 
ness  of  our  mission  and  its  hi^  du- 
ties, while  each  tick  of  the  dock,  beat 
of  our  pulse,  and  throb  of  our  heart 
tells  us  we  are  so  much  nearer  eter- 
nity. We  rest,  perhaps,  too  much 
upon  the  vain  idea  that  at  any  time 


we  can  make  up  for  the  hours,  days, 
and  even  years  spent  in  seeking  self- 
gratification  ;  that  at  some  fixture  pe- 
riod we  shall  love  duty  more  than 
pleasure,  and  at  some  time,  when,  we 
hardly  Imow,  but  that  at  some  time 
in  the  dim,  and  to  us  unknown  fiiture, 
all  is  to  come  right,  and  the  wasted 
moments  are  to  be  atoned  for. 

Hme  once  lost  can  never  be  re- 
gained; and  though  afi^r-moments 
may  be  ever  so  carefiilly  hoarded, 
and  in  them  much  be  accomplished, 
yet  the  hours  misspent  can  not  be 
made  up;  for  moments  wasted  are 
like  diamcmds  dropped  into  the  depths 
of  the  sea — lost  forsvxr  ! 

LuoT. 

Buffalo,  August,  1857. 


THE  DYING  GIRL'S  FARE- 
WELL. 

BT  MINNIMUB. 

Mamma,  I  *m  Igoing  now,  yon  know  that  I 
most  die, 

There  'a  a  cold  sweat  on  my  brow,  a  dim- 
ness in  my  eye, 

But  yon  are  with  me  bow,  mamma,  good- 
bye. 

Angels  are  round  me  here,  they  stand  close 
to  my  b^ 

0,  see  them,  mamma,  dear!  they're  flying 
o^er  my  head, 

And  they  are  Tery  near,  mamma,  good- 
bye. 

Their  singing  is  so  sweet,  nu^  can't  you  hear 

them  too? 
Ck>iild  I  their  song  repeat,  I  would  sing  it 

oV  for  you ; 
But  my  heart  can  scarcely  beat,  mamma 

good-bye. 

There  I  they  are  taking  flight,  they  beokon 

me  away, 
And  those  sweet  angels  bright,  they  win  not 

let  me  stay, 
But  they're  dressing  me  ki  white,  mamma, 

good-bye. 

Mamma,  you  must  not  care  when  I  am  gone, 

nor  cry. 
For,  ma,  you  H  meet  me  where  they  take  me 

in  the  sky ; 
But  now  I'm  almost  there,  good-bye,  good* 

bye. 
A^ig^  1867. 
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THE  OLD  MAID,  AND  THE 
WEFK 

BT  AHNIB  DANrOBTH. 

(Concluded,) 
CHAPTER  III. 

«  n  OOD-morning,  Mrs.  Manley ! " 

\J  said  Grace  Harris,  as  she  ap- 
peared at  the  door  of  the  room  ^here 
that  lady  was  sitting,  with  a  look  of 
great  penplexity  upon  her  usually  very 
cheerral  &ce ;  "  what  makes  you  look 
so  troubled?  Is  Kitty  worse  —  is 
she  very  sick  ?  ** 

"  Kitty — oh  no !  she  seemed  quite 
well  this  morning.  I  was  really 
frightened  about  ner  yesterday.  I 
found  her  sleeping  soundly  this  mom- 
ing  when  I  went  to  get  her  up,  and 
thought  I  would  let  her  rest." 

"  Yes ;  you  seem  very  likely  to  let 
her  do  whatever  she  chooses;  but 
come — what  is  the  matter?  You 
do  n't  let  that  frown  chase  away  the 
smiles  for  nothing."  Mrs.  Manley 
laughed  cheerfully  enough  now. 

"Why,  you  see,  I  am  in  a  *peck 
of  troubles ; '  I  can  contrive  no  way 
to  get  out  this  tunic  for  Mary.  The 
pieces  are  the  sleeves  of  an  old  dress 
of  mine.  As  usual  I  mi^  manage  to 
get  along  with  as  littl^  outlay  as 
possible.  As  husband  says,  'every 
penny  helps.'  When  that  miserable 
debt  is  paid  I  never  mean  to  trouble 
my  poor  pate  to  save  in  such  a  way  as 
this.     It  looks  really  penurious." 

"  You  will  soon  be  in  debt  again  if 
you  carry  all  your  threats  of  extrav- 
agance into  execution.  But  let  me 
see  what  I  can  do;"  and  Grace's 
more  skillM  fingers  had  soon  ad- 
justed the  pattern  to  the  silk,  which 
Dy  piecing  neatly  here,  there,  and 
elsewhere,  was  finally  fitted  into  a 
nice  tunic  for  Mary ;  and  Mrs.  Man- 
ley,  talking  all  the  time  of  the  "  debt," 
and  what  she  should  do  when  it  was 
paid,  set  cheerfiilly  to  work  to  sew 
and  trim  the  garment. 

"  Now  I  must  kiss  Kit  and  hurry 
home,"  said  Grace,  as  she  ran  up 
stairs  to  little  Kitty's  room,  where 


she  found  her  little  fkvorite,  a  beanti- 
fiil  child  of  two  summers,  with  her 
face  distorted,  and  her  hands  and 
limbs  cramping  in  convulsions.  Mrs. 
Manly  heard  her  exclamations,  and 
tottered  up  stairs. 

"Oh,  Sarah!  what  shall  we  do?" 
cried  Grace  wildly ;  but  in  a  moment 
she  recollected  herself,  and  forced  her 
feelings  to  instant  subjection,  and  m 
her  usually  calm  voice  and  quiet  man- 
ner she  desired  Mrs.  Manley  to  heat 
some  water  as  speedily  as  posdble, 
while  she  did  what  she  could  to  re- 
lieve the  sufferer. 

The  mother  did  not  move.  Wild 
with  afiright  she  had  sunk,  pale  and 
helpless  upon  her  knees  at  the  bed- 
side. Grace  flew  past  her  to  tiie 
kitchen,  where  she  fortunately  found 
a  teakettle  of  boiling  water,  witii 
which  she  prepared  a  warm  balii. 

"  Mary,  run  for  Dr.  Lester,"  said 
she,  as  she  hurried  back  to  bring 
Kittv. 

Half  an  hour  after  when  the  doctor 
came  in  he  found  the  child  sleeping  in 
the  arms  of  Grace,  quieted  by  the  ha,ik 
and  the  drink  whicn  had  been  ^ven 
it.  Poor  little  Kitty  went  down  to 
the  very  verge  of  the  crave,  and  came 
back  but  a  shadow  of  hersdf 

No  hand  but  that  of  Grace,  throudi 
all  that  weary  illness,  had  bathed'tle 
aclung  limbs,  or  administered  the 
healing  medicines;  and  when  the 
color  came  back  to  the  once  rosy 
cheek,  and  the  patter  of  her  little 
footsteps  kept  time  to  the  music  of 
her  laugh,  the  rejoicing  parents  felt 
that  to  Grace,  next  to  God,  they  were 
indebted  for  their  now  doubly  dear 
pet  and  darling.  Grace  had  only  acted 
out  the  impulses  of  a  kind  heart,  a 
heart  rendered  pure  and  true  by  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Him  whose 
mission  on  earth  was  "peace  and 
good-will  to  men,"  and  made  alive  to 
the  griefs  of  others  by  its  own  sufler- 
ings.  It  was  that  which  led  her 
wherever  sickness  and  death  entered, 
and  wherever  sorrow  of  any  kind 

I  spread  its  pall.     Having  no  fiimily 
cares  of  her  own,  she  rejoiced  to  lift 
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part  of  the  load  which  lay  so  heavy 
upon  the  shoulders  of  any  mother. 
If  little  Jimmy  was  sick,  Jimmy's 
mother  must  be  released  of  the  care 
of  him  that  she  might  see  to  the  wants 
of  his  brothers  and  sisters;  and  if 
when  he  was  well  again,  his  mother 
should  be  sick,  Jimmy  must  be  again 
cared  for,  that  anxiety  for  him  might 
not  be  added  to  her  o^r  sufferings. 
What  was  true  of  Jimmy,  was  true 
of  Tommy  the  washer- woman's  young- 
est boy,  and  of  Charley,  the  noisy  son 
of  Esq.  Frost  If  any  wept  she  min- 
gled her  tears  with  theirs,  and  if  any 
rejoiced  she  added  the  sunshine  of  her 
smile. 

Thus  by  scattering  all  ^around  her 
kind  acts,  the  offspring  of  a  kind 
heart,  Grace  made  her  presence  a 
welcome  in  almost  every  household. 
More  than  all  she  was  the  light,  the 
blessinff  of  her  father's  hearthstone. 
Death  bad  gathered  one  branch  and 
another  from  the  family  tree,  until 
she  alone  was  left  to  steady  her  mo- 
ther's Altering  footsteps,  or  lend  to 
her  Other's  eyes  the  light  of  a  daugh- 
ter's smile. 

Four  years  had  passed  since  the 
death  of  Robert  Doming,  and  with 
them  had  carried  the  dense  darkness 
of  the  doud  which  at  first  enveloped 
l^r.  To  be  sure  she  had  all  the  time 
seen  the  silver  lining,  and  sometimes, 
mdeed  often,  streams  of  light  had 
burst  through  and  illumined  me  path- 
way she  trod  with  unwavering  trust 
and  resignation.  Time,  as  it  always 
does,  was  slowly  sweeping  away  the 
darkness  which,  notwithstanding  aU, 
could  always  be  seen  and  sometimes 
felt  She  had  no  hope,  no  wish  that 
the  memory  of  her  early  sorrow 
might  pass  firom  her ;  but  when  her 
thoughts  turned,  as'tJiey  most  oft;en 
did  now,  from  herself  to  the  undimmed 
and  glorious  light  which  surrounded 
the  loved  and  lost,  she  found  ap- 
pointed unto  her  "  tiie  oil  of  joy  for 
mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praise 
for  the  spirit  of  heaviness." 

More  than  one  sought  to  induce  her 
to  lend  the  light  of  ner  countenance 


to  their  homes,  but  she  knew  she  had 
no  right  to  assume  the  holy  duties  of 
a  wife^  for  it  would  be  doing  sacri- 
lege, since  the  love  which  comd  have 
made  them  blessed,  she  had  no  power 
to  give.  In  Edward  Heath,  the  pas- 
tor of  the  little  church  of  which  she 
was  a  member,  she  recognized  the 
same  earnest  zeal,  the  same  tmshrink- 
ing  trust,  and  ardent  hopeftilness  which 
had  characterized  Robert  He,  too, 
had  sorrowed,  for  the  idol  of  his  young 
heart  had  been  shattered.  Sorrow 
had  refined  and  elevated  his  charac- 
ter, tmd  subdued  his  passions,  and 
now  he  was  an  earnest  worker  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord.  They  met  of- 
ten, for  wherever  want  or  sorrow 
called,  they  both  hastened.  He,  too, 
was  attracted  by  the  gentle  goodness 
of  her  character,  and  believing  they 
might  be  more  useful,  and  he  hoped 
more  happy,  he  endeavored  to  per- 
suade her  to  become  the  sharer  of  his 
home.  Her  friends  added  their  per- 
suasions to  his,  and  worldly  wisdom, 
and  sometimes  the  sympathy  and 
kindness  of  her  own  heart  made  added 
pleas. 

"  You  will  probably  be  more  happy, 
dear  Grace,  in  a  home  of  your  own," 
said  Caroline  Lester,  "  and  we  all  re- 
gard Mr.  Heath  as  a  most  worthy 
man." 

"  You  advise  me  then  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  marrying  for  a  home,  do 
you  ^  "  answered  Grace,  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  sarcasm  very  unlike  herself. 
Caroline  started  and  almost  shud- 
dered. 

"  Never,  Grace,  never,  I  pray  you. 
Doors  enough  stand  wide  open  to  re- 
ceive you,  where  you  may  enter  and 
find  a  cheerful  welcome." 

"  If  ever  it  should  become  evident 
that  I  might  make  myself  and  others 
more  happy,  and  render  myself  more 
useful  by  marrying,  I  shall  do  so ;  but 
never  unless  this  should  be  very  evi- 
dent, returned  Grace.  "  At  present, 
I  know  that  my  parents  need  me 
more  than  any  one  else,  and  with 
them  I  shall  stay.  Even  if  at  their 
death  I  should  be  left  alone,  I  have  no 
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fears  for  the  future ;  so,  dear  Carrie, 
never  again  trouble  me  with  a  sub- 
ject like  this;"  and  Caroline  looked 
over  the  pages  of  her  own  history  and 
said  no  more. 

*        «        «        «        «        « 

"My  heart  shrinks  from  the  thought 
of  sparing  you,  my  daughter,"  said 
her  mother,  "but  you  wUl  soon  be 
alone,  for  we  are  fast  nearing  the 
grave.  I  should  so  rejoice  to  see  you 
tiie  wife  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Heath 
before  I  leave  you.  Surely  his  many 
virtues  and  his  earnest  piety  must 
commend  him  to  your  highest  es- 
teem." 

"  To  my  highest  esteem  and  friend- 
ship certainly,  and  were  my  love  at 
the  command  of  my  judgment  and 
will,  to  that  also.  But,  my  dear  mo- 
ther, while  my  parents  live  my  place 
is  at  their  side,  and  do  you  not  know 
that  *  when  my  father  and  mother  for- 
sake me  the  Lord  will  take  me  up  1 ' " 

"  And  do  you  never  look  forward 
shrinkingly  to  the  time  when  the 
wants  and  weaknesses  of  trembling 
old  age  shall  overtake  you  ?  " 

"  No,  mother,  for  I  nave  treasured 
up  against  that  time  this  promise 
which  will  be  sure  not  to  fail,  *  Trust 
in  the  Lord  and  do  good,  so  shalt 
thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  thou 
Shalt  be  fed.'" 

"  God  bless  you,  my  daughter !  I 
leave  you  without  a  fear,"  said  the  re- 
assur^  parent. 

From  this  tim^  the  thread  of  life 
ran  on  so  smoothly  with  Grace  that  in 
its  history  there  would  be  little  of  in- 
terest. After  a  few  years  her  parents 
were  gathered  to  their  fathers.  The 
little  cottage  that  had  been  their  home, 
still  remained  to  Grace,  and  here  she 
lived  peacefully  but  not  alone.  Old 
age  and  helpless,  forsaken  childhood 
often  found  here  a  refuge  and  a  "  shel- 
ter from  the  windy  storm  and  the 
tempest."  Here  we  leave  her  a  liv- 
ing witness  that  the  name  of  "old 
maid"  is  by  no  means  a  reproach, 
and  that  it  is  not  necessary  in  order 
that  a  woman  may  be  respected,  be- 
loved, useful,  and  even  happy,  that 


she  should,  let  the  case  be  what  it 
may,  "  obt  mabbded." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Caroline  Lester  had  been  ten  years 
a  wife,  when  we  will  take  our  next 
glimpse  at  iher  and  her  fiunily.    A 
boy  of  six  years  laughed  and  romped 
with  a  girl  of  four  about  the  yard  and 
house,  and  a  babe  of  a  few  months 
slept  in  the  cradle.     The  world  sdll 
smiled  upon  them,  and  talked  of  their 
happiness,   but    if   you  could   have 
looked  in  upon  their  homes  of  seclu- 
sion you  would  have  seen  what  the 
world  saw  not.     You  would   have 
blamed,  but  if  you  could  have  seen 
Caroline's  heart  you  must  have  pitied. 
True,  both  suffered,  but  not  alike. 
Alas  for  Caroline,  she  was  an  unlov- 
ing, and  worse  still,  an  unloved  wife. 
As  is  always  the  case,  at  whose  door 
lay  most  guilt,  lay  also  most  sorrow 
and  shame.     Side  by  side  they  bore 
life's  burdens,  but  neither    touched 
with  a  finger  that  which  rested  upon 
the  shoulder  of  the  other.     Dr.  Les- 
ter was  a  man  who  needed  more  than 
most  do,  the  restraining  and  rectifying 
influences  of  a  happy  home.    It  was 
the  teachings  and  pious  example  of  a 
loving  momer  wmch,  in  the  days  of 
youth  and  early  manhood,  had  kept 
his  feet  in  the  path  of  moral  recti- 
tude, and  had  his  wife  oontmued  the 
gentle  influence,  he  would  never  have 
wandered  &r  from  the  way.     But 
since  he  lacked  the  controlling  powers 
of  religious  principle  within  himself 
when  the  outside  pressure  was  re- 
moved, he  stepped  quickly  from  the 
straight  road  of  strict  morality.    He 
had  mistaken  the  whole  tenor  of  Car- 
oline's letter  to  himself  before  then* 
marriage,  and  when  he  found  out  his 
error,  he  could  not  doubt  that  she 
had  at  least  intended  to  be  truthful  m 
that,  and  determined   to  make. the 
best  of  what  could  not  now  be  helped. 
In  her  spasmodic  attempts  to  break 
through    the   restraint  and    distrust 
which  was  growing  up  between  them. 
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and  to  perform  oheerfuUy  the  duties 
of  a  loving  wife,  lie  at  first  met  her 
cordially  and  hopefully.  But  the  ef- 
forts were  all  spasmodic,  and  he  had 
gradually  grown  indifferent,  and  of 
Ate  somediing  not  unlike  repugnance 
was  springing  up  between  them.  Oc- 
casionally I&rry  Lang  crossed  their 
pathway,  and  the  meetings  with  him 
were  invariably  followed  by  days  of 
fretful  impatience  on  Dr.  Lester's 
part,  and  not  less  fretful  despondency 
on  tiie  part  of  his  wife. 

Of  late  this  exciting  cause  of  dis- 
cord had  been  removed,  for,  after 
waiting  until  time  and  Christian  reso- 
lution had  banished  from  his  heart  the 
last  vestige  of  his  early  love,  and  his 
afiections  had  all  centered  upon  one 
far  more  fit  to  make  him  happy, 
Harry  had  married  and  ffone  to  make 
him  a  home  among  the  flowering 
meadows  of  the  west.  Dr.  Lester 
now  spent  little  of  his  time  at  home. 
He  had  forsaken  his  profession,  and 
entered  into  mercantile  business  and 
speculations  in  a  neighboring  city, 
lliere  still  existed  two  bonds  of  union 
between  them.  The  first  was  their 
pride.  Both  shrank  from  the  censure 
and  pity  of  the  world,  and  resolved 
that  it  should  never  know  their  secret, 
and  each  acted  well  the  borrowed 
part.  It  was  this  that  induced  them 
to  appear  often  in  public.  On  all  such 
occasions  his  attentions  were  assidu- 
ously polite,  and  were  received  with 
a  smiling  ease  and  grace  that  most  ef- 
fectually blinded  the  eyes  of  their  ac- 
quaintances. It  was  this,  also,  more 
than  any  thing  else,  which  restrained 
Dr.  Lester  from  the  intoxicating  cup. 
He  knew  that  men  often  under  the 
influaice  of  wine  revealed  fiimily  se- 
crets, the  memory  of  which  made 
them  blush,  and  he  determined  that 
the  forbidden  theme  should  never  be 
taken  unwittingly  upon  his  lips. 

The  other  bond  between  them  was 
more  worthy,  and  it  required  no  act- 
ing. This  was  the  love  they  both 
bore  their  children.  Caroline  was  a 
more  judicious  mother  than  wife,  and 
Dr.  Lester  lavished  upon  his  children 


the  love  and  indulgences  which  they 
should  have  shared  with  his  wife. 

"  I  shall  need  twenty  dollars  to-day, 
James,"  said  Mrs.  Lester  one  morning, 
as  they  seated  themselves  at  the 
breakfast-table,  not  &r  from  the  time 
to  which  we  have  referred. 

"  Which  you  can  not  have,"  he  an- 
swered, as  he  coolly  passed  his  cup 
for  coffee.  Caroline  looked  up  an- 
grily. 

^^  May  I  be  informed  why  I  can  not 
have  the  necessanr  funds  to  supply 
the  wants  of  my  mmily  %  " 

"  One  would  suppose  the  wants  of 
your  family  were  tolerably  well  sup- 
plied I  should  say.  However,  if  jou 
are  suffering  for  a  new  piece  of  jew- 
elry, or  dying  for  a  new  bonnet,  your 
wants  shall  be  supplied  as  soon  as  I 
have  the  necessary  amount  to  spare. 
I  hope  you  may  be  enabled  to  survive 
until  that  time." 

"  Do  n't  try  to  make  yourself  disa- 
greeable. Dr.  Lester.  You  know 
very  well  that  I  do  not  spend  money 
needlessly,  but  since  I  ^n  not  to  be 
trusted  with  so  important  an  article, 
you  will  please  send  home  a  barrel  of 
flour,  a  few  pounds  of  sugar,  a  paper 
of  tea,  and  one  of  coffee,  and  pay 
Bridget  her  month's  wages  before  you 
leave  town."  Dr.  Lester  threw  down 
the  required  sum,  saying  at  the  same 
time: 

"I  don't  see  for  my  part  what 
makes  our  family  so  expensive." 

"Your  wife's  extravagance  proba- 
bly. I'll  take  another  piece  of  the 
steak  if  you  please." 

"  The  fact  is  I  have  more  ways  for 
the  dollars  than  I  have  pennies.  I 
must  meet  a  heavy  payment  to-day, 
and  I  have  no  great  amount  to  spare." 

"  Give  up  some  of  your  silly  spec- 
ulations then.  Money  to  spare  or 
not,  I  am  obliged  to  eat,  and  you  and 
the  children  seem  to  be  troubled  in 
the  same  way." 

"I  don't  think  we  could  eat  up 
fifteen  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  food 
a  year  very  well." 

"Oh,  no!  your  cigars  cost  some- 
thing, and  you  paid  thirty  dollars  for 
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your  coat  last  week ;  and  then  your 
oyst^  sappers  for  your  iHends  in 
town  are  no  small  item." 

Before  iMs  speech  was  ended  Dr. 
Lester  had  left  the  room,  slamming 
the  door  after  him.  When  he  cot 
&irly  away  from  the  house  he  telt 
ashamed,  as  he  always  did  of  these 
foolish  brawls,  and  by  way  of  setting 
Yds  conscience  right,  sent  homo  the 
flour  and  groceries. 

The  truth  was  he  was  not  feeling 
in  good-humor,  and  vented  his  ill- 
feelings  at  home  as  was  usual  with 
him.  Although  he  had  a  large  pay- 
ment to  make,  he  could  easOy  make 
it,  and  he  had  no  idea  of  restricting 
Ws  wife  in  the  use  of  money ;  but  as 
he  felt  that  the  debt  was  somewhat 
unjust,  and  as  it  would  prevent  other 
business  arrangements  he  had  in* 
tended  to  make,  this  new  call  lor 
money  had  vexed  him,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  show  it.  Caroline  as  iwual, 
after  he  was  gone,  gave  herself  up  to 
a  fit  of  weeping,  blaming  herself 
some,  but  blaming  him  moi^  and 
making  herself  believe  she  was  the 
most  miserable  of  women. 

Hie  conversati(m  which  has  been 
repeated  was  a  pretty  fidr  illustration 
of  their  usual  private  intercourse. 
There  was  one  thmg  for  which  both 
were  thankful.  They  were  seldom 
alone  in  each  other's  society.  Even 
in  the  presence  of  their  children  they 
mainttdned  a  respectful  manner  to- 
ward eadi  other.  As  had  idways 
been  the  case,  Grace  was  Caroline's 
only  confidant,  and  before  her  feel- 
ings had  subsided  to  their  usual  quiet, 
her  fHend  came  in. 

"In  trouble  a^ainl"  said  Grace, 
looking  inquiringly  to  Caroline,  i^ter 
the  usual  salutations. 

"  Yes ;  my  husband's  ill-humor  has 
taken  on  an  entirely  new  phase  this 
morning,  and  to  make  it  relish  I  of 
course  got  angry,  when  one  of  those 
scenes  followed  which  rrad^:^  our 
domestic  life  so  very  acreeable,"  an- 
swered Caroline  with  haughty  sar- 
casm. 

"Oh,  cousin!  why  will  you  make 


yourself  miserable,  and  drive  yoor 
husband  from  you,  instead  of  nu^diig 
your  life  at  least  tolerable,  and  i^ 
tracting  him  by  the  gentle  influence  of 
kindness?" 

"He  never  tries  to  make  me 
happy«  Are  my  obligations  to  him 
of  greater  force  than  his  to  me? " 

"Probably  not;  but  your  obligii- 
taons  to  do  right  are  eternal,  and  yon 
will  never  be  able  to  esci^  them." 

"  I  know  it.  I  know  too  that  I  corns 
shamefully  short  of  my  duty,"  said 
CMX>ltne  in  an  alt^ed  manner;  "but 
if  I  should  resolve  to  do  right  as  I 
always  do  when  you  are  with  me,  I 
should  flkil  at  the  very  first  tempta- 
tion«  Ah  me !  we  can  not  force  the 
tongue  to  speak  the  words,  and  the 
hands  to  perfbrm  the  acts  of  love, 
when  the  heart  is  not  the  prompter." 

"  When  the  heart  learn  the  lesson 
of  its  own  weakness  and  sin,  it  will 
look  with  long-suflenng  patience  and 
kindness  upon  the  fiiults  of  others.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  there  was  a 
well  of  kindness  and  goodness  fiur 
down  in  every  human  neart  Find 
it  in  your  own,  dear  Carrie,  and  bring 
up  draughts  for  your  husband,  and 
ou  will  soon  move  the  waters  m 


Other  firi^ds  came  in,  and  the  con- 
versation was  interrupted,  but  Caro» 
line's  thoughts  were  busy  with  the 
past  and  future,  and  toward  the  fu- 
ture she  looked  fbrward  with  some- 
thing like  hope.  The  influence  o£ 
Grace  over  her  was  always  good,  and 
Caroline  was  beginning  to  desire  to 
imitate  her  conduct,  and  to  profit  by 
her  teadiings. 

She  saw  clearly  that  it  was  in  her 
power  to  make  her  home  peaceful, 
though  the  golden  moment  when  she 
might  have  made  it  happy  had  prob- 
ably passed  by,  and  her  heart  yearned 
to  teach  her  children,  especially  her 
daughters,  to  avoid  the  quickdands 
and  shoals  where  her  own  happiness 
had  been  wrecked,  as  also  the  rimy 
other  dangers  which  lay  thickly  stn^n 
around  them. 

That  night  a  new  sorrow  overtook 
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bar.  Little  Flora^  tbe  sweet  ddld  of 
inir  summers,  her  mother's  idol,  was 
taken  suddenly  ill.    She  dispatched  a 

rodj  messenger  for  Graee,  and  also 
the  child's  &ther.  Dr.  Lester  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  Another  phy- 
ncian  was  brought,  and  every  effort 
that  love  could  suggest  or  skill  devise 
WBs  made  to  save  me  life  of  the  suf- 
fiarer.  But  it. was  in  vain;  for  when 
the  &ther,  breathless  with  haste,  en- 
tered the  sick-room  the  night  follow- 
ing. Flora  was  dying  in  her  mother's 
amis.  Caroline,  peJe  as  the  dying 
child,  stretched  her  hands  in  mute  ap- 
peal toward  her  husband,  and  for  the 
first  time  ^i  years  he  supported  her 
in  his  arms,  and  their  tears,  mingling 
together,  fell  upon  tiie  dead  &^  of 
her  who  was  now  an  angel. 

Sorrow  for  death  softens  the  heart 
as  can  no  other  sorrow.  We  feel 
when  we  look  upon  what  was  a  loved 
one,  and  is  now  as  it  were  nothing, 
that  God  has  been  with  us,  as  we  feel 
it  at  no  other  time.  There  is  no  lift- 
ing up  an  arm  against  him,  no  tri- 
umph of  pasmon  than.  Caroline 
remembered  how  her  heart  would 
have  yearned  for  one  look  of  recog^ 
nition  from  the  eyes  now  closed  for- 
ever —  one  loving  kiss  from  lips  now 
still  in  death,  which  were  denied  her 
husband,  and  she  wept  for  him.  He 
thought  of  the  hours  of  anxiety  and 
sorrow  she  had  endured  alone,  and 
his  heart  sympathized  with  her  grief. 
This  mutual  pity  could  not  but  en- 
•  gender  kind  acts.  Little  Freddy's 
grief  was  so  excessive  that  both  felt 
obliged  to  exert  themselves  to  com- 
fort him,  and  thus,  by  the  loss  of  what 
both  had  so  t^iderly  loved,  they  were 
drawn  more  closely  together,  and 
more  into  sympathy  than  they  had 
been  since  the  earliest  days  of  their . 
wedded  life.  Caroline's  eyes  were 
now  partly  opened,  and  Grace  was  at 
her  side  to  encourage  and  strengthen 
good  resolutions,  and  direct  her 
tboughts  to  right  channels. 

Now  she  began  to  look  for  guid- 
ance to  the  Source  of  all  wisdom, 
and  to  adopt  for  her  rule  of  practice 


that  feith  which  is  "first  pure  then 
peaceable."  No  true  domestic  hap- 
piness was  in  store  for  Dr.  Lester 
and  his  wifo.  Too  Icmg  their  thoughts 
and  fedings  had  taken  opposite  direc- 
tions, to  run  snK>othly  in  the  same 
channel.  Habits  of  contention  and 
reserve  were  too  old  and  too  firmly 
rooted  to  ^ve  way  entirely.  But 
domestic  brawls  were  banished  from 
their  fireside.  Dr.  Lester  perceived 
and  appreciated  the  efforts  of  his  wife 
to  exchange  her  old  habits  of  imperii 
ouffliesa  and  self-will  for  those  of  gen^ 
tie  kindness,  and  if  he  was  not  willing 
to  nu^e  the  same  sacrifice^  himself 
that  he  saw  her  daily  soaking,  he 
could  not  but  yield  in  some  degree  to 
her  influence,  and  he  became  certainly 
a  much  better  man. 

It  was  only  when  death  came  a^ain 
to  his  threshold,  and  took  her.  from 
him,  that  he  turned  to  the  consolations 
and  teachings  of  that  religi(Hi  which 
had  been  her  ffuide  in  the  later  years 
of  her  life.  Beneath  the  roof  and 
under  the  teachings  of  Grace  Harris 
the  motherless  children  of  Dr.  Lester 
grew  up  to  fill  wide  niches  in  the 
world  of  usefiilness;  and  when,  in 
their  turn,  they  gathered  families 
around  them,  Grace  found  beneath 
the  shelter  of  their  roofe  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  promise,  "  Trust  in  the 
Lord  and  do  good,  so  shalt  thou 
dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  thou 
Shalt  be  fed." 


AN  ANSWERING  WORD. 
**Bach  fond  wiflh  of  thy  heart  be  thine  "— 

Is  that  thy  hope? 
Then  let  no  wreath  my  sad  brow  twine, 
Bat  let  me  drink  Love's  holy  wine 
From  her  golden  oup. 

*'Seek  not  to  win  the  poet's  name  " — 

I  nerer  sought : 
On  some  few  hearts  a  loTinjr  claim. 
This  —  this  is  all  I  ask  of  Fame  — 

She  grants  it  not 

**  May  friendship  strew  thy  path  with  flowers," 

Then  where  is  thine  f 
Its  light  would  gild  my  darkest  hours ; 
Yet  go — ril  drink  in  hewerdy  b<wer» 

Love's  holy  wine. 

Amanda. 
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LETTERS  FROM  QUIETSIDE. 
V. 
GiRARD,  Aprils  1857. 

IN  the  lonely  hours  which  have  been 
mine  for  many  long  months,  the 
web  of  thought  has  been  tinged — yea, 
marked  deeply  with  sorrow's  un- 
spairing  hand.  You  know,  in  part, 
dear  M.  .  .  .,  the  deep,  deep  griefe 
which  have  from  time  to  time  thrown 
their  dark  pall  over  my  life-path, 
making  earth's  hopes  so  obscure,  as 
almost  to  cast  a  shadow  heaven- 
ward. Your  ready  sympathy  has 
always  responded  to  my  troubles, 
even  before  my  heart-cry  was  ut- 
tered. And  yet,  many  and  bitter 
are  the  sore  trials  of  my  life,  which 
have  never  been  surmised  even 
by  your  kind,  generous  spirit.  The 
Inspiration  of  Truth  says,  "Many  are 
the  sorrows  of  the  righteous,  but  the 
Lord  will  deliver  out  of  them  all. 
This  promise  is  for  the  righteous. 
Who  are  the  righteous,  is  the  thought 
naturally  connecting  itself  with  the 
assurance.  The  term  righteous  may 
characterize  those  whose  lives  are 
eminently  free  from  guile  —  devoted 
to  works  of  beneficence  and  useful- 
ness.  But  this  assumption  is  met 
with  an  inspired  declaration,  "There 
is  none  righteous — no,  not  one." 
The  promise  certainly  has  a  meaning, 
for  not  one  tittle  of  God's  word  &hall 
fail  of  fulfillment  If  it  can  not  be 
claimed  by  the  man  passing  respectar 
bly  through  life's  sinuosities,  it  must 
belong  to  some  other  class. 

"The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom.  They  that  be 
wise  unto  Eternal  life  shall  shine  as 
the  stars  in  Heaven."  There  is  then 
a  righteousness  beyond  that  of  the 
common  morality,  which  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  honorable  and 
the  ignoble  —  the  polished  man  of  the 
world  and  him  whose  pursuits  and 
pleasures  indicate  that  he  is  of  a 
coarser  mold.  The  difierence  is  not 
so  much  in  the  intrinsic  quality  of  the 
sin,  as  in  the  mode  of  its  presentation 
to  "eyes  and    ears    polite."      This 


righteousness,  to  be  available,  most 
be  of  a  higher  diaracter  than  aught 
derived  from  earth.  Its  seat  is  in  the 
heart  illuminated  with  divine  truth, 
and  stored  with  tiie  knowledge  of 
Grod's  law;  fervently  determined, 
with  His  help,  to  keep  "the  com- 
mandments of  the  law  blameless." 
Renouncing  all  else,  we  must  trast 
implicitly  in  the  faithfulness  of  Him, 
who,  by  a  life  of  sufifering  and  an  ig- 
nominious death,  wrought  out  a  right- 
eousness sufficient  to  enwrap  the 
whole  world  if  they  will  accept  the 
robe  and  wear  it.  This  robe  makes 
its  wearers  impervious,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  to  the  envenomed  shafb 
of  worldly  sorrows.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  they  will  escape  many 
and  great  afilicticms ;  for  "  whom  tile 
Lord  loveth  he  diasteneth ; "  and  even 
scour^eth  those  whom  he  receiveth. 
But  me  blessed  promise  is,  "In  the 
world  ye  shall  have  tribulation,  but 
in  me  ye  shall  have  peace." 

These,  and  many  other  considera- 
tions, based  upon  the  same  firm 
foimdation,  enable  the  sorrow-crushed 
heart  to  look  bevond  the  heavy  clouds 
which  envelop  this  entire  horizon,  and 
say,  "  It  is  tJie  Lord ;  let  him  do  as 
he  will ;  though  he  slay  me,  yet  will 
I  trust  him."  Then  can  we  adopt  the 
language  of  a  great,  though  sometimes 
gloomy  spirit,  when  he  says, 

«  Oh,  may  I  breathe  no  longer,  than  I  breathe 
Mjr  Boul  in  praise  to  Him,  who  save  mj  aoni,] 
And  all  her  infinite  of  prospect  fair  ; 
Where  shall  that  praise  begin,  which  De*er  shsll 
end?" 

This  view  lightens  the  soul  of  its  bur- 
den, and  so  purifies  its  vision,  that 
through  a  rarified  medium  it  beholds 
afflictions  as  the  bestowment  of  a 
parental  hand  —  tokens  of  love;  and 
we  rejoice  in  the  testimonial  of  His 
care  for  us. 

"  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity." 
Never  struck  "the  sweet  swan  of 
Avon"  a  truer  note,  or  one  which 
touches  a  chord  in  every  human 
heart  —  one  which  vibrates  a  unison. 
How  are  these  uses  sweet  ?  In  many 
ways.  If  carefully  questioned,  they 
respond  that  one  use  is  to  induce  tbd 
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inquiry,  why  this  parti(mlar  trial  has 
fidlen  upon  us?  Single-eyed  atten- 
tion shows  us,  that  the  rightful  sove- 
reign of  our  heart  has  heen  dethroned, 
to  give  place  to  some  worthless  ob- 
ject, in  direct  contravention  of  the 
command,  "My  son,  give  me  thy 
heart"  This  adversity  comes  then 
as  a  reminder — a  token  that  our 
insulted  Lord  still  holds  us  in  remem- 
brance. Is  not  this  thought  sweet? 
Certainly  it  is.  Then  whence  cometh 
this  sorrow,  and  from  whom  ?  Holy 
Writ  declares  interrogatively,  "Is 
there  an  evil  in  tiie  city  and  the  Lord 
hath  not  done  it  ?  "  Instead  of  taking 
comfort  from  the  assurance  of  a  par- 
ticular recognition  of  our  affairs,  by 
an  Omniscient,  Omnipotent  Being, 
our  fatih  is  beclouded,  and  the 
heart-cry  ascends,  "Is  it  good  that 
thou  Lord  shouldest  despise  the  work 
of  thine  hands  ?  "  We  feel  that  we 
can  endure  any  thing  that  bears  the 
impress  of  the  Almighty  Hand ;  but 
this  grief  lacks  his  signet ;  its  savor 
is  of  the  enemy  of  good.  This  may 
be  true ;  but  perhaps  we  do  not  fully 
realize  that  all  things  are  under  the 
direction  of  God,  who  is  over  all, 
and  blessed  forever. 

The  apostle  says  that  "Satan  go- 
eth  about  as  a  roaring  lion,  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour."  Doubtless 
he  seeks  his  prey  among  the  children 
of  earth  not  less  now  than  when  the 
new-bom  world  in  its  purity  and  love- 
liness aroused  his  malevolence  and 
strong  determination  to  subject  it  to 
his  own  iron  rule.  Nor  can  it  be 
supposed  that  success  in  that  magnifi- 
cent plan,  satisfied  his  hateful  greed ; 
his  malignity  is  still  directed  against 
those  idio  hope  in  God.  If  per- 
mitted so  severely  to  try  the  patient 
and  fitithful  Job,  may  he  not  still  have 
the  power  to  afflict  under  certain  lim- 
itations? Every  created  being  has 
his  appointed  work.  That  of  the 
great  Enemy  is  to  affright  and  dis- 
courage the  soul,  seeking  its  rest  in 
Heaven.  To  me  it  is  rather  a  com- 
fort to  feel  that  afflictions  are  not  a 
"  shadow  from  the  Eternal  Throne," 


but  that  "the  dark  form  of  Satan 
comes  between  me  and  Grod's  recon- 
ciled countenance."  Sorrows  are  our 
trials;  if  sanctified,  they  are  our 
mercies. 

«  Behind  a  frowning  Proridenoe 
God  shows  a  smUuig  CMse.** 

If  troubles  spring  not  from  the 
dust,  neither  originate  in  the  will  of 
God  to  make  us  miserable,  but  are 
permitted  that  we  may  understand 
the  subtle  enemy  that  desires  to 
"sift"  us,  let  it  impress  us  deeply 
with  a  sense  of  his  malignity  and 
great  power  over  those  who  are  finally 
surrendered  to  his  machinations,  and 
prompt  us  to  a  close  scrutiny  of  our 
own  hearts  and  their  exercises  under 
affliction.  It  becomes  us  to  feel  that 
He  who  permits  trials,  knows  just 
what  we  need,  and  will,  if  looked  to 
in  faith,  strengthen  us  to  endure,  un- 
til we  not  only  feel  resignation,  but 
acauiescense  also. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  of  the 
why,  and  whence  of  a  sorrow,  the  next 
inquiry  is,  what  "  use  "  will  we  make 
of  it  ?  Shall  we  sink  in  despondency, 
or  shall  we  implore  help  from  on 
High  to  strengthen  us  for  a  conflict 
wi3i  an  unseen,  but  powerful  antago- 
nist? We  are  encouraged  to  uie 
combat  by  the  assurance  that  "  though 
heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  not  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  God  s  word  shall  fidl." 
And  has  He  not  declared,  that  He  "  is 
nigh  to  all  them  that  call  upon  Him 
in  truth ; "— "  will  fulfill  the  desire  of 
them  that  fear  Him;"-— that  "like 
as  a  fiither  pitieth  his  children,  so  the 
Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  Him ;  for 
He  knoweth  our  frame,  that  we  are 
but  dust."  Then,  "Why  art  thou 
cast  down,  oh  my  soul,  and  why  art 
thou  disquieted  within  me  ?  Hope  in 
God ;  for  I  shall  yet  praise  Him  who 
is  the  health  of  my  countenance,  and 
my  God."  "  Thou  wilt  show  me  the 
path  of  life ;  in  thy  presence  is  fullness 
of  joy ;  at  thy  right  hand  are  pleas- 
ures forevermore." 

When  afilictions  have  brought  the 
chastened  spirit  to  the  foot  of  God's 
throne,  is  it  not  sweet  to  feel  our 
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withered  hearts  rejuvenatinff  under 
ti^  genial  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness, until  they  say, "  I  will  not 
fear ;  though  He  day  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  Him*  "The  Lord  God  Omnip- 
otent i;pigneth ;  and  in  Him  is  ever- 
lasting strength."  Walking  in  the 
light  of  His  countenance,  under  die 
protection  of  His  everlasting  wings, 
our  heart-song  will  be, 

*•  Though  troablM  mmU,  aad  dugen  aJMcht^ 
Though  friends  should  all  ftOl,  and  foes  aU  anito, 
There  'b  one  thing  secures  us,  whatever  betide. 
His  promise  aMorss  tu,  the  Lord  wiU  proride.^ 


The  conviction  that  the  direction 
of  God  is  seen  in  all  the  events  of 
life,  does  not  diminish  our  obligation 
so  to  use  them,  as  to  exhibit  a  good, 
healthful  influence  upon  the  whole 
tenor  of  our  life.  It  rather  increases 
our  responsibility.  A  sound  thinker 
has  said :  "  Two  things  are  stated  with 
equal  clearness  in  the  Word  of  God : 
sovereignty  and  responsibility.  They 
seem  opposed  to  each  other,  but  I 
adore  in  silence.  I  see  that  man 
must  be  accountable,  or  he  could  not 
be  judged.  I  am  no  less  satisfied, 
that  if  ne  be  not  secured  by  Divine 
appointment,  no  one  can  be  saved." 

The  great  "  use  of  adversity  "  then 
seems  to  be,  that  it  forms  a  connect- 
ing tie  between  ourselves  and  the 
mighty  Disposer  of  events.  If  sor- 
rows tend  to  keep  our  hearts  in  the 
love  of  God,  surely  they  are  sweeter 
in  their  influence  tWi  all  that  earth 
can  give  without  it.  A  close  ob- 
server will  perceive  an  obvious  con- 
nection between  events  and  their 
results,  as  truly  governed  by  laws  as 
that  which  shows  the  relation  between 
cause  and  effect;  though  the  eye  of 
science  may  not  have  exposed  their 
penetralia,  and  tested  them  by  math- 
ematical calculation.  In  these  cases 
&ith'  is  the  connecting  link ;  and  the 
humble  spirit  rejoices  in  the  assur- 
ance, that  hereafter  all  wluch  now 
appears  obscure  will  be  explained. 

**  HLb  ProTldence  unfolds  the  book, 
And  makes  his  counsels  shine  ; 
Each  opening  leaf  and  eveiy  stroke. 
Folflll  some  Tast  design." 

L'Amib. 
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Lnigbb  not,  ye  earth-born  dreamers 
Round  the  shrine  of  fiincied  joj ; 

Nonght  is  there  but  gild  and  glitter,^ 
JmSitj  ottngkig  to  a  toy. 

Here,  ye  never  quench  yonr  longings. 
Ne'er  snppress  the  hidden  fire; 

Never  reaoo  the  heart's  deep  foontains, 
Gushing  forth  from  soul's  desire. 

'Tis  no  tale  of  Fancy's  weaying, 
Strung  by  golden  tissued  threads ; 

That  this  life  nas  earnest  breathing, 
Floating  round  from  mystic  realms ; 

Deeper  still  than  proud  imaginings, 
Often  cast  from  &Tored  scenes; 

Truer,  too,  than  glory's  beamings 
Are  these  upward  fliolLering  gleams. 

What  is  earth  with  aU  her  treasures, 

To  one  ray  of  future  light ; 
Where  enshrined  her  gayest  pleasures, 

Lost  amid  this  Tision  bright? 

Tender  is  each  life  unfolded, 
Page  by  page  in  tracbgs  deep ; 

Yonder  eyery  impress  molded,^ 
All  revived — no  more  shall  sleep. 

Who  would  know  the  in&nt  ridons, 
Who,  the  range  of  childish  thou^t; 

Did  no  future's  4eep  disclosures. 
Light  the  shade  that  time  has  wrought. 

Ah !  ye  deep'nins  mvstic  glances. 
How  ye  loose  the  fettered  soul ; 

Every  beam  my  hope  enhances, — 
Turn  Dedre  for  tiiere's  your  goal 

Youth,  proud  youth,  enrobed  in  brightness* 
Are  &ere  joys  that  equal  thine  f 

And  thy  soul-impassioned  wishes, 
Will  they  meet  a  fitting  shrine  f 

Oh  t  ye  castle-builders,  listen, 
Enow  ye  where  a  fountain  lies  ? 

Where  sweet  youth  fore'er  is  lasthig,— 
Where  fond  hope  and  joy  reviyes! 

Tell  us  if  life  be  inviting. 
Past  the  youth  we  worship  now ; 

Will  the  skies  with  smiles  be  brightened 
Still  when  age  has  marked  your  brow? 

And  will  thought  still  melt  in  music. 
Still  be  young  and  free  to  rove  ? 

Will  the  heart  still  draw  around  it, 
Links  that  e'er  are  strong  through  love  ? 

Whisper  on  t  mv  spirit  whisper. 
Dreams  like  dese  are  flitting  fast; 

Soon  thy  hopes  —  thy  ardent  wishes 
Bear  their  shadows  of  the  past 
Flobidi,  August  1, 1867. 
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LIZZIE  TALLMAN. 

BTf  MBS.  0.  B.  OILDBBBLIBYI. 

**  Ttere  ■■•  tbowaadi  now 
Bach  women,  tmt  oonTentfdn  bMts  them  down ; 
It  is  bat  bringing  np ;  no  more  than  that.** 

<*  Henceforth,  whererer  thou  maT*it  roam. 

If  J  bleMing,  Uke  a  line  of  light, 

le  on  the  waterr  dar  and  nimt, 

And  like  a  beacon  gnidea  theehome.** 

Alfbio  TmnriMr. 

IN  the  dim  old  forest  that  skirts  the 
Canadian  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  stood 
the  solitary  cabin  of  a  hunter.  Above 
it  and  around  it  the  thick  drooping 
branches  swayed  about  each  other, 
and  braided  their  long  arms  so  closely 
together  that  the  sunshine  scarce  dim- 
pled the  open  doorway  of  his  hut, 
where  a  brown-cheeked  girl  sat  with 
folded  arms  watching  a  tiny  boat, 
through  a  narrow  opening  in  the 
trees,  as  it  rose  and  fell  upon  the  sil- 
very distance  of  restless  waters.  It 
was  no  uncommon  sight,  but  some 
strange, 'hali^dreamy  spell  was  upon 
her,  and  her  large  brown  eyes  betok- 
ened a  fiknciful,  rather  than  a  curious 
interest  in  the  far-off  misty  sail.  It 
was  a  right  regal  day  —  one  that 
cheats  the  overladen  of  their  cares, 
and  sends  the  spirit  upward  from  its 
dreary  toil,  to  sun  itself  in  visions  of 
the  glorious  Hereafter.  Crorgeous  Au- 
tunm  had  trailed  his  purple  garments 
into  the  brown  young  winter,  and 
toyed  with  its  foliage  of  russet  and 
gold,  which  clung  so  lingeringly  and 
Tovii^ly  to  the  naif  denuded  branch. 
Tlie  foiling  leaves  were  waltzing  and 
coquetting  in  the  fresh  wind,  and 
seemed  in  their  frolicking  chase  to 
forget  that  the  clouds  were  weaving  a 
snow-shroud  over  them. 

Lizzie  Tallman's  hands  were  still 
folded,  when,  an  hour  later,  one  of 
those  sudden  storms  that  come  so 
closely  upon  such  a  day  burst  upon 
the  water.  The  boat  had  scarcely 
moved  from  the  position  where  Liz- 
ne  saw  it  first.  There  was  no  mov- 
ing of  oars  when  the  wild  storm  struck 
the  slender  shallop,  and  hurried  it 
toward  the  shore.  The  watdiing  girl 
starred  not,  save  that  her  arms  and 
hands  grew  rigid  with  the  tightening 


of  the  muscle,  and  the  change  in  the 
velvety  hazel  eyes  to  a  keen  brilliancy 
much  darker  than  their  dreamy  hue. 
Not  once  did  t^  heavy  lashes  fall 
over  them — not  one  word  parted 
her  closely  compressed  lips ;  but  stlU 
as  a  statue,  save  the  deep  rising  and 
foiling  of  her  bosom,  hidden  by  the 
costume  peculiar  to  the  Canadian  In- 
dians. She  had  Saxon  blood  in  her 
veins,  but  her  mother*s  home  was 
sunny  Provence ;  and  just  such  eyes  as 
Lizzie's  had  warmed  me  cold  blood  of 
Edward  Tallman,  who  relinquished 
home  and  friends  for  the  love  that 
looked  out  from  their  drcean  depths. 
He  left  his  cold-hearted  English  kin, 
who  refhsed  their  benediction  upon 
his  too  easily  won  wife,  and  came  to 
America.  The  love  which  he  ex- 
pected would  brave  any  fote  with 
him,  grew  exacting  and  complaining 
in  the  new  home,  and  finally  wore  it- 
self out  of  the  heart  of  the  husband, 
to  spend  its  strength  in  selfish  and 
useless  repinings. 

A  year  had  scarcely  passed,  when 
he  found  himself  with  a  helpless  babe 
upon  his  bosom,  and  a  little  mound 
of  his  own  smoothing  under  a  tree 
near  the  door  of  his  cabin.  What- 
ever of  remorse  at  his  want  of  for- 
bearance toward  his  wife  lingered  in 
his  heart,  took  the  form  of  tenderness 
for  his  child;  and  she  grew  beside 
him,  and  in  his  strong,  warm  heart, 
till  his  lonely  life  became  not  only 
tolerable  but  almost  happy.  He  had 
educated  her  after  his  own  fancy.  To 
read  and  re-read  the  old  authors  he 
brought  to  be  companions  of  his  soli- 
tary home,,  had  been  their  greatest 
pleasure;  but  to  express  their  thoughts 
in  conversation  was  a  rare  thing,  and 
the  use  of  a  pen  was  unknown  to  the 
lonely  cirl.  What  use  was  that  to 
her  in  her  solitude?  She  could  aim 
her  rifle  with  an  unerring  hand,  and 
ride  her  ponv  for  days  unwearied  by 
the  side  of  her  fother.  To  take  her 
canoe  out  upon  the  wrfter  and  let  it 
rock  hither  and  thither  at  the  will  of 
the  waves,  and  fold  her  arms  to  dream, 
was  the  keenest  enjoyment  she  ever 
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felt  She  could  swim  from  point  to 
point  of  the  outstretching  headlands 
without  feeling  the  least  utigue ;  but 
when  her  busy  thoughts  turned  inward 
upon  her  own  soul,  and  tried  to  com- 
prehend the  strange  longings  for  other 
and  higher  human  sympathies,  her 
weakness  lay  heavily  upon  her,  and 
her  head  bowed  upon  her  bosom  like 
a  conquered  spirit.  Little  save  the 
excitement  of  a  hunt,  or  a  trial  of  oars 
upon  the  lake  had  chanced  to  stir  the 
sleeping  energies  within  her. 

But  the  storm  was  now  moaning 
around  her,  and  the  white  foam  rose 
higher  and  higher  upon  the  shore,  hid- 
ing at  times  the  lone  sail  upon  its 
heaving  waters.  She  had  been  two 
days  alone ;  for  her  &ther  was  visit- 
ing one  of  the  inland  villages  to  pro- 
cure additions  to  their  winter  stores, 
and/mother  day  would  probably  pass 
before  she  could  expect  to  see  his 
fece.  Her  eyes  grew  brighter  and 
brighter  until  their  gleam  was  almost 
wild,  when  she  started  to  her  feet  and 
exclaimed,  "  Why  do  n't  the  madmen 
reef  their  sain  " 

Two  or  three  bounds,  and  she  stood 
upon  a  rock  against  which  the  waves 
were  angrily  dashing.  A  strange 
shadow  fell  upon  her  face,  when  she 
saw  the  only  occupant  of  the  boat  sit- 
ting as  she  had  done  a  moment  before, 
wiui  folded  hands  and  a  still  paler  face, 
looking  toward  the  shore.  She  threw 
her  lumds  aloft  to  get  his  eye,  and 
pointed  him  to  the  rocks  against 
which  his  little  craft  was  speeding 
with  alarming  rapidity ;  but  no  sign 
was  given  back  to  the  eager  girl,  and 
she  cast  off  her  heavy  broadcloth 
tunic  as  if  instinctively  preparing  to 
save  one  who  would  not  save  himself 
and  calmly  waited  for  the  moment  he 
should  strike  the  rock. 

An  instant  more  and  the  young  man 
leaped  from  his  place,  and  the  current 
carried  him  landward,  while  his  frail 
craft  struck  the  projecting  crag  upon 
the  side  opposite  the  one  from  which 
he  sprang,  and  dashed  it  in  fragments. 
Lizzie  saw  the  figure  borne  toward 
shore  only  to  sink  beneath  the  sur- 


&ce,  and  the  wave  that  held  him  re- 
ceded again.  Down  from  t^e  rock 
she  plunged,  and  battled  with  the 
angry  waters  till  she  held  the  dark 
wet  locks  of  the  drowning  man  closely 
in  her  hand,  and  then,  with  an  effort 
and  self-forgetflilness  which  would 
have  given  uxe  crown  of  a  hero  to  a 
man,  this  young  girl  gained  the  shore. 
She  laid  the  exhausted  man  upon  the 
grassy  slope,  and  bringing  from  the 
cabin  such  remedies  as  sheliad,  parted 
the  still  lips,  and  saw  them  quiver  and 
give  forth  signs  of  life  to  her  hopeful 
ministrations. 

Scarce  had  the  large  drops  of  rain 
began  to  fall  when  we  echo  of  her 
name  betokened  her  Other's  return. 
One  call  from  the  shore  rang  above 
the  tempest,  and  a  rapid  stride  from 
the  cabin  brought  the  strange  occu- 
pant of  the  forest  to  their  side.  He 
gave  a  quick  look  into  the  eyes  of  his 
daughter,  and  then  raising  the  still 
figure,  bore  him  into  the  cabin.  A 
warm  fire  brought  back  the  fright- 
ened life  to  his  eyes,  wid  motion  to 
his  almost  silent  heart  Lizzie  had 
given  up  her  position  at  the  stranger's 
side,  and  when  Mr.  Tallman  saw  the 
danger  was  over,  he  turned  to  his 
child,  whose  arms  were  again  folded 
over  her  bosom,  and  her  head  droop- 
ing above  them.  He  placed  his  dan 
rough  hand  beneath  her  diin,  and  rais- 
ing her  face  so  that  her  eyes  were  full 
upon  his,  said : 

"  Lizzie,  my  child — ^" 

" I'm  not  a  child,  fether,"  and  a 
strange  smile  came  to  her  &ce. 

"  Lizzie,  my  daughter,  did  you  ever 
see  that  man  before  ?  " 

"No,  fathw." 

"Never?" 

"Never." 

He  raised  her  fece  a  little  more, 
and  then  stooped  his  lips  to  hers,  and 
returned  to  the  restless  figure  by  the 
fire. 

The  voice  came  back  to  the  suf- 
ferer before  morning,  and  he  told 
them  his  name  was  Faul  Richmond. 
He  said  that  he  was  the  only  survivor 
of  a  sailing  party  of  young  persons 
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who  had  left  Detroit  the  day  previ- 
ous, and  had  been  capsized  by  a  squall, 
but  that  he,  being  unable  to  swim,  had 
dung  to  the  boat,  and    been  onoe 
driven  ashore  on  a  small  island  which 
was  uninhabited ;  he  had  righted  his 
boat  and  tried  to  gam  the  main  shore, 
but  grief  for  his  companions,  and  long 
exposure  had  made  him  so  weak,  that 
in  a  momentary  unconsciousness  he 
had  lost  his  oars,  and  then  in  dispair 
let  his  swl  take  him  whither  it  would. 
Lizzie  never  revealed  her  part  in 
this   fearful   adventure  even   to  her 
father,  and  Paul  Richmond's  proud 
spirit  was  saved  the  humility  of  thank- 
ing a  girl  for  his  life.     He  looked 
upon  the  forest  maiden  with  an  eye  of 
pity,  and  a  heart  of  tenderness  for  her 
lonely  and  almost  friendless   condi- 
tion. 

The    storm    hushed  itself  in  the 
heavy    snows    which    grew    upward 
and  upward,  tall  the  trees  dabbled  their 
arms  in  its  crystals,  and  threw  them 
up  into  the  clear  cold  sunshine  only 
to  fall  in  diamonds  upon  the  still  cling- 
ing leaves.    To  go  forth  was  impossi- 
ble, and  Mr.  Tallman  was  only  too 
glad  to  entertain  one  who  could  tell 
him  of  the  great  world,  whose  throb- 
bing heart  now  pulsated  with  no  lov- 
ing  memories  of  him.    Paul  found 
a  strange  satisfaction  in  filling  the 
eager  ears  of  the  listening  girl  with 
his  own  great  thoughts,  and  compre- 
hensive views  of  the  true  and  holy  in 
human  capabilities.     He  related  the 
great  and  noble  deeds  of  the  every-day 
life  of  the  earnest-hearted, —  told  of 
uncrowned  martyrs  and  unrecognized 
heroes.     He  filled  her  soul  with  de- 
licious reveries,  as  his  deep,  rieh  voice 
repeated  the  wondrous  creations  of 
the  poet,  with  their  dreams  and  reali- 
ties.    He  told  her  of  one  with  eyes 
dark  as  her  own,  weeping  because  she 
bought  him  lost  to  her  earthly  gaze 
forever.     He  told  her  of  the  great 
love  tiat  stirred  his  soul  to  higher 
ai^irations  and  untiring  devotions  to 
the  sacred  duties  of  life. 

How  Lizzie's  spirit  grew  m  such 
companionship !     How    strong   her 


heart  became,  as  he  told  her  of  a  bet- 
ter life  where  the  soul  is  not  ch^ed 
to  an  earthly  tenement !     How  every 
trivial  act  was  better  done  for  his 
presence !    Tell  me  not  that  woman's 
friendship  with  man  may  not  ennoble 
both.     1    know    that    my    story    is 
spoiled  for  a  great  proportion  of  my 
readers,  because  Lizzie  Tallmtm  does 
not  fidl  in  love  with  Paul  Richmond. 
How  could  she  1    She  would  have  as 
soon  wedded  an  angel  with  his  wings 
plumed  for  Paradise  as  he,  and  yet 
her  whole  life  took  its  inspiration  from 
him.     She  blessed   in  her  heart  of 
hearts  the  woman  who  was  to  be  his 
equal  —  his  companion  in  life.    True, 
the  sunshine  of  the  cabin  went  with 
him  when  he  went  forth,  and  when 
his  lips  toudied  her  brown  cheek  at 
parting,  she  felt  like  one  consecrated 
to  a  better  life,  although  it  was  to  be 
on  that  lonely  shore. 

Mr.  Tallman  had  begun  to  grow 
restless,  lest  the  interesting  stranger 
should  bear  with  him  the  happiness 
of  his  child ;  but  when  he  saw  how 
his  home  grew  more  and  more  beau- 
tiful under  the  hand  of  the  once  dreamy 
girl,  his  old  dieerfulness  came  back 
to  him,  and  he  tried  to  make  amends 
to  the  child  for  the  lonely  life  they 
led. 

A  year  passed  away,  and  disease 
visited  Lizzie's  father.  Hope  died 
out  of  his  heart  fi:om  the  first  dav  he 
lay  down  upon  his  pillow,  but  his  child, 
his  only  beloved  one,  how  could  he 
leave  her  alone  1  There  was  one  — 
a  hunter  like  himself,  who  lived  a 
mile  or  two  down  the  shore,  whose 
honest,  fearless  heart  had  pleased  him 
in  the  days  of  his  strength,  and  to^him 
his  thoughts  wandered  as  his  only 
resource,  for  he  knew  that  Phillip 
Germaine  would  treat  his  daughter 
with  all  the  kindness  his  rough  nature 
comprehended.  He  knew,  too,  that 
Phillip's  eyes  loved  to  follow  Lizzie's 
lithe  figure  through  the  trees,  and  he 
had  seen  them  flash  fire  when  Lizzie^s 
rifle  brought  down  a  deer,  both  their 
own  had  failed  to  reach ;  and  seem 
better  pleased  than  when  Ids  own  hand 
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had  done  die  d«ed.  The  first  time 
Philip  came,  the  sick  man  took  his 
hand  in  both  his  own,  and  with  all  his 
&therly  love  in  his  soul,  said : 

"  I  shall  die — and  Lizzie  — " 

'<  Give  her  to  me,  Edward  Tallman, 
and  I  '11  never  forget  she  was  the  last 
gift  of  a  dying  friend." 

"  Bless  you,  Phillip  Germaine.  Liz- 
zie, come  here.  You  know  that  I  must 
die.  You  know  that  you  will  be 
alone,  and  I  should  rest  easier  if  I 
knew  that  Phillip  held  a  warmer  place 
in  your  heart,  than  even  your  poor 
&Uier  does.  May  I  leave  your  hand 
in  his  own,  Lizzie  1  *^ 

She  had  not  looked  tx>ward  either 
of  them,  but  her  eyes  were  gazing 
through  the  opening  in  the  trees  far 
out  on  the  lake.  No  word  uttered 
she,  but  after  a  moment's  silence,  she 
felt  her  hand  laid  in  a  strong,  warm 
dasp,  and  a  drop  —  was  it  a  tear  ? — 
fell  upon  it.  A  minute  of  silence, 
and  she  drew  away  her  hand  and  went 
down  to  the  shore  and  held  commu- 
nion with  tiie  murmuring  waters. 
What  thoughts  she  had,  what  strong 
resolves  to  meet  life's  duties  what- 
ever they  might  be  with  an  earnest 
spirit,  was  never  told  to  mortal  ears 
by  the  whispering  waves,  but  when 
Phillip  followed  her  and  sat  down  on 
the  moss  by  her  side  as  he  had  never 
done  before,  she  looked  up  into  his 
&ce  with  an  expression  which  said, 
"  Whenever  and  wherever  I  am  called 
I  am  ready  to  begin  life." 

A  shadow  lay  upon  her  now,  and 
he  thought  it  was  grief  for  her  fether, 
but  't  will  never  pass  till  her  spirit 
goes  out  into  the  sunshine  of  the  great 
Beyond.  Phillip  brought  the  mission- 
ary which  lived  a  long  way  down  the 
sliore,  to  see  the  dying  man,  and  be- 
fore he  left,  Phillip  and  Lizzie  were 
man  and  wife,  witn  but  this  stipula- 
tion, that  she  should  be  unclaimed  as 
long  as  her  fathev  needed  her  care. 

"  He  died  and  was  buried,"  is  the 
summing  up  of  many  a  life,  and  so  it 
was  with  the  misanthrope,  Edward 
Tallman.  A  woman's  love  for  the 
conventional    pleasures,  rather  than 


tiie  truer  ones,  made  him  what  he 
was,  and  the  same  oouM  be  writlMi 
of  many,  very  many  more.  CHi! 
woman,  woman!  how  little  ye  do 
with  a  will  which  rises  above  tiie 
world's  opinion,  or  makes  ye  what  ye 
might  be  —  ministers  of  good. 

jteeoB  passed  away,  and  a  larger 
cabin  occupies  the  spot  we  left  in  oar 
story.  The  trees  are  out  away  from 
one  side  of  it,  and  the  little  hillodcs 
where  the  com  was  grown  betoken  s 
busier  life.  Within  the  doors,  diil- 
dren  large  and  small  are  busied  with 
one  or  another  of  the  domestic  pro- 
ductions of  sack  a  home,  and  such  s 
place.  The  &ther  is  hunting  as  usoi^ 
out  the  heavy  storm  has  kept  the  frail 
ones  at  home.  The  mother,  with  her 
large,  dark  eyes  grown  sofW  by  the 
fountains  of  maternal  affection  beneath 
them,  is  gazing  out  again  upon  the 
waters  and  the  quivering  masts  they 
bore.  Memory  is  busy,  and  em 
thanks  God  for  the  cmly  visitant  that 
ever  came  over  the  tide  to  their  hum- 
ble home,  and  for  a  moment  she  looks 
about  upon  her  childr^i  to  see  if  the 
great  thoughts  she  gathered,  hoarded 
for  them  then,  will  make  them  as  it 
did  her,  strong  to  do  whatever  her 
hands  found. 

Her  eyes  went  back  to  the  foaming 
lake,  ana  as  the  distant  masts  bent  to 
the  wind,  her -young  strength  of  limb 
came  back  again,  and  the  s^me  rock   . 
where  she  stood  years  before  was  uo^ 
der  her  feet  in  a  moment.     On,  sgyt^ 
on  came  the  plunging  vessel,  with  no 
hand  to  guide  its  ^most  arrowy  flight. 
Shivering  men  stood  clinging  to  the 
rigging,  whose  &ces  were  wlute  with 


^'  God  help  them  and  me,"  was  all 
the  deep  voice  on  the  rock  uttered, 
but  there  was  a  resolve  on  the  lip, 
and  expression  in  the  eye  which  be- 
tokened no  sinking  back  to  a  wo- 
man's boasted  timidity.  The  brig 
has  struck,  and  the  night  is  ooming 
down  upon  them !  The  woman  flung 
her  loose  garments  aside,  and  as  one 
after  another  wrestled  with  the  waves, 
her  arm  brought  them  to  the  shore  in 
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safety.  Other  ones  of  her  new  neigh- 
bors stood  beside  her  now,  and  her 
voice  gave  them  the  courage  to  brave 
the  stonn  with  her,  and  save  the 
dying  men,  till  all  were  safe  save 
one.  He,  the  white-haired  man,  stood 
calmly  on  a  portion  of  the  wreck, 
watclung  his  comrades  in  the  hands 
of  their  rescuer  reach  the  shore  in 
safety.  Who  knows  if  his  prayer  did 
not  shield  the  woman  on  that  wild 
night? 

She  saw  him,  and  her  soul  recog- 
nized her  girlish  evangel !  How  her 
eves  flashed  out  their  determination  as 
Me  exclaimed,  "  To  save  him,  O  Grod, 
is  all  I  ask  of  Thee ! "  He  saw  her 
arm  waving  him  to  leap  in,  and  as  if 
her  soul  had  telegraphed  to  his  upon 
the  mystic  threads  of  spirit  compan- 
ionship, he  obeyed,  and  her  hand  laid 
him  the  second  time  upon  the  slope 
before  her  door. 

There  was  not  much  to  say :  a  few 
tears — manly  tributes  of  gratitude — 
a  look  of  remembrance,  and  a  promise 
to  meet  hereafter,  they  parted ;  he 
to  bear  the  memory  of  one  woman 
true  to  her  holy  plan  and  mission  — 
true  to  her  ministrations  about  the 
altar  of  home,  and  all  unskilled  in  the 
weaknesses  of  fashionable  women's 
lives,  yet  with  a  great  heart  which 
braved  the  wildest  storm,  and  plunged 
undaunted  where  few  of  the  sterner 
Bex  would  dare  to  venture. 

The  world  heard  it,  and  wrote  her 
name  among  its  greatest  heroines.  It 
lauded  her,  and  she  accepted  its  laud- 
ations for  her  children's  sake;  but 
down,  down  in  her  soul's  iimer  tem- 
ple she  shrines  remembrances  which 
are  more  precious  to  such  a  spirit  as 
hers,  than  all  thebenisons  of  admiring 
thousands,  or  the  testimonials  of  kings. 
The  teacHngs  of  Paul  Richmond  had 
been  a  life-long  blessing — what  other 
need  had  she  ? 

Bemember,  ye  who  drink  deep 
at  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  that  there 
are  thirsty  souls,  to  whom  one  drop 
given  in  love  will  sweeten  life's 
whole  goblet  of  the  waters  of  Ma- 
rah. 
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A  SCRIPTURE  SCENE. 

BT  MBS.  A.  0.  JT7D80N. 

T  WAS  in  a  grave-yard — there  were  moonda 

of  earth, 
Sepulchral   stones,   and  monoments,    that 

bore 
Inacriptions  of  the  dead.     Shadows  were 

there 
From  cypress,  yew,  and  lonely  sycamore ; 
Deep,  solemn  uiadows,  whether  in  the  day, 
Or  by  the  moon^s   pale  light;  *twas  the 

abode 
Of  silence  most  profound. 

There  stood  a  group 
Of  weeping  ones  around  a  new-made  grave ; 
Two  lovely  sisters,  clad  in  mourning  weeds 
Bewailed  a  brother,  whom  they  truly  loTod 
With  all  the  tenderness  of  woman's  heart. 
Alas  I  how  lone,  and  sad,  and  sorrowful ! 
Tet  still  they  had  a  Friend  on  whom  they 

looked 
With  trustful  hope,  inspired  alone  by  grace ; 
They  knew  and  felt  that   He  posssesed  a 

power 
High  as  the  throne  of  heaven,  and  a  faint 

dawn 
Of  some  bright  vision  seemed  e'en  then  to 

inspire 
Their  hearts  with  solace. 

They  drew  near  the  grave. 
Whereon  was  laid  a  stone.    He  gare  com- 
mand. 
And  it  was  borne  away.   The  voice  of  prayer 
From  that  pure,  holy  One  arose  on  high. 
And  faith  triumphant  entered  in  the  veil, 
Drawing  the  arm  of  th'  Eternal  down. 
A  voice  then  pierced  the  silence  of  the  tomb, 
**  Come  forth  1 "  in  tones  like  the  archangel's 

trump. 
The  dead  awaken'd — he  arose  — p  came  forth. 
Glad  in  the  grave's  habiliments —  the  same, 
The  very  same  who  once  had  bless'd  their 

Bight; 
There  now  he  stood  —  that  brother  well  be- 
loved, 
In  life  and  health  again ;  and  ifhen  unbound 
Could  greet  those  sisters  with  a  fond  em- 
brace, 
And  with  them  go  to  gladden  yet  their  home 
That  had  for  days  been  olothed  in  dismal 

palL 
Amazing  power  I  that  can  unlock  the  tomb, 
And  send  the  life-blood  glowing  warm  throu^ 

▼eins 
That  had  been  froaen-*  wondrous  skill,  in* 

deedl 
Yet  Jesus  has  it,  and  has  boldly  said : 
**I  am  theBesurrection  and  the  life." 
All  in  their  graves  shall  hear  that  solemn 

voice. 
And  come  forth  from  their  lone  sepulchral 

homes, 
The  righteous  shining  in  immortal  youth, 
As  stars  in  briUiancy,  to  die  no  more. 
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BESSIE  MASON. 

BT  MISS  MART  J.  CROSMAIT. 

THE  widow  Mason  lived  in  a  small, 
brown  house  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
whose  gently  sloping  bank  was  stud- 
ded wiUi  maples  of  half  a  century's 
growth.  East  of  the  house  lay  the 
garden,  through  which  ran  a  bright 
stream  of  water,  inhabited  by  number- 
less shiners  and  speckled  ace ;  while 
beside  the  stream  stood  a  large  wil- 
low, .whose  drooping  branches  shel- 
tered a  rustic  bench  at  its  trunk. 

Mrs.  Mason  had  four  children ;  the 
eldest  were  boys,  and  by  dint  of  Labor 
and  close  management  she  had  fin- 
ished paying  for  her  farm,  and  had  in 
view  another  piece  of  land  to  be  added 
thereto,  "  wh&a.  the  boys  got  bi^er." 
The  girls  had  their  share  in  the  labors 
appointed,  and  though  it  was  only  by 
little  savings  that  meir  efibrts  were 
measured,  they  were  none  the  less 
wearisome.  Lucinda,  or  Cinda  as 
she  was  generally  called,  had  received 
in  addition  to  her  mother's  name  the 
transmission  of  her  spirit  to  a  good 
degree,  and  though  two  years  younger 
thiui  Betsy,  she  was  always  more  suc- 
cessful in  her  management  and  daily 
duties.  Betsy  had  a  love  for  the  wil- 
low tree,  for  the  music  of  the  brook, 
and  golden  sunsets  seen  from  the 
brow  of  the  hill.  When  allowed  an 
hour  of  leisure,  she  was. sure  to  resort 
to  her  shaded  seat  with  knitting-work 
and  Sabbath-school  book,  forgetful  of 
weariness  or  care  till  reminded  by  a 
voice  from  the  house. 

Mrs.  Mason  had  no  eye  for  beauty, 
but  was  a  rigid  utilitarian  both  in  the- 
ory and  practice;  no  day  waa  so 
peaceful  tmd  dreamy  th^t  she  would 
not  have  turned  the  world  into  a  hur- 
ried work-shop.  Had  Mr.  Mason 
lived,  Betsy  would  have  enjoyed  that 
sympathy  and  love  which  her  nature 
craved.  But  he  was  called  away 
early,  and  Mrs.  Mason  said  that  there 
was  "  nothing  for  sorrow  like  keeping 
the  hands  busy ; "  so,  on  the  whole, 
she  managed  to  shed  very  few  tears. 
She  thou^t  it  was  very  fortunate  for 


her  and  the  children  that  she  could 
control  her  feelings  so  well,  and  her 
philosophy  was  so  broad  and  her  men- 
tal acumen  so  shallow,  that  she  won- 
dered the  children  could  miss  their 
father  so  much. 

Betsy  and  Cinda  differed  in  their 
tastes  whenever  the  question  of  "profit 
or  pleasure "  was  involved  between 
them;  but  as  Betsv's  prefer^oee 
were  considered  profitless  and  unreal, 
they  were  generally  set  aside  for  CSn- 
da's  wiser  suggestions.  Though  one 
spring,  when  Mrs.  Mason  gave  them 
each  a  garden-bed,  and  Cinda  set  hers 
all  out  to  the  kind  of  onion  that 
brought  the  highest  price  in  market, 
Betsy  persisted  in  reserving  a  part  of 
hers  for  some  choice  flower-seeds  a 
neighbor  had  given  her.  The  flowers 
grew  finely  beside  their  fragrant  , 
neighbors,  notwithstanding  the  many 
denunciations  which  were  pronounced 
against  them. 

On  the  afternoon  of  a  pleasant  day, 
when  in  their  full  beauty,  a  carriage 
halted  at  the  gate,  and  a  gentleman 
came  in  to  know  if  he  could  purchase 
some  of  those  flowers  in  the  gard^i. 

"  Oh,  yes ! "  said  the  widow;  "111 
call  Betsy ;  they  're  her'n." 

The  lady  in  the  carriage  was  &- 
tigued  from  a  long  ride,  and  came  in 
to  rest.  Cinda  brought  some  pears 
of  a  delicious  flavor,  and  Betsy,  in  the 
mean  time,  gathered  a  boquet,  to 
which  sevend  unseen  comers  had  con- 
tributed largely. 

Upon  a  road  so  little  traveled,  the 
event  of  the  afbemoon  was  quite  im- 
portant, and  was  duly  discussed  at 
the  supper-table.  Each  one  expressed 
his  opinion  of  the  travelers,  the  widow 
being  sture  "that  if  they  were  rich 
they  was  mighty  foolisn  to  throw 
away  their  money  for  posies." 

It  was  long  that  night  before  Betsy 
could  shut  her  eyes  against  the  vis- 
ions that  flitted  before  her,  but  the 
next  day  they  had  all  fled,  and  the 
only  traces  lefl  behind  were  a  dull 
headache,  and  stronger  yearnings  for 
something  beyond  and  above  what 
she  possessed.    But  there  were  no 
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idlers  in  Mrs.  Mason's  house,  and  Ae 
hastened  from  one  piece  of  work  to 
another,  as  if  her  mind  had  been 
there  abo. 

As  the  antomn  advanced,  Betsy 
had  leave  to  attend  the  village  school 
during  the  winter  term,  as  her  brother 
John  had  ofiered  to  pay  her  tuition. 
She  toiled  on  rapidly  with  this  new 
hope  before  her,  though  its  realization 
brought  many  little  unthought-of  an- 
noyances: her  home-made  flannel 
seemed  coarser,  her  shoes  heaviw,  and 
her  hands  lai^er  than  ever  before. 
Nevertheless,  if  her  homeward  walk 
was  sometimes  sad,  it  was  oftener 
joyous,  for  she  had  won  the  friend- 
ship of  her  teacher,  and  proved  her- 
self an  apt  scholar  in  whatever  she 
undertook. 

Another  summer  came  bringing  its 
Qsual  routine  of  labor  to  the  inmates 
of  the  little  farm-house.  One  day  in 
harvest  time,  Betsy  had  gone  to  her 
wheel  after  dinner,  when  Cinda  made 
the  amiouncement  that  they  were  go- 
ing to  have  company,  for  she  had 
"  dropped  her  dish-cloth  twice."  For 
once  her  prophecy  proved  true.  Be- 
fore the  sim  went  down,  her  unde 
John  Mason  and  &mily  had  come 
from  their  home,  thirty  miles  distant, 
to  make  their  annual  visit  at ''  sister 
Ludnda's." 

Mr.  Mason  was  a  village  pastor, 
of  benevolent,  open-hearted  nature, 
always  aiming  to  benefit  those  around 
him  spiritually  or  otherwise.  His 
wife,  too,  was  so  kind  and  lady-like, 
so  winning  in  her  mamiers,  that  Betsy 
especially  was  always  delighted  with 
their  visits.  The  next  day  when  Mr. 
Mason  and  his  wife  were  alone,  he 
said  to  her  confidentially : 

"  I  'm  resolved  to  have  a  plain  talk 
with  Lucinda.  She  is  out  of  debt,  and 
has  money  besides,  yet  she  is  doing 
neither  herself  nor  family  justice ;  her 
motto  is,  work,  work,  for  the  sole 
pm^se  of  getting  ridu  Poor  bro- 
ther Henry ;  I  have  sometimes  thought 
it  was  a  kind  providence  that  his  last 
illness  was  brief;  God  grant  that  my 
pledge  to  look  after  his  childr^i  may 


never  be  fbi^tten.  But,  to  come  back 
to  the  present ;  look  about  you,  Mary ; 
there  is  scarcely  a  line  of  reading  in 
the  house,  excepting  an  almanac,  or  a 
borrowed  newspaper;  see,  too,  how 
she  spends  her  Sabbaths,  walking 
about  to  see  if  thin^  are  in  order, 
and  recruiting  a  litUe  for  Monday's 
service.  Do  n't  you  think  we  could 
do  something  for  Bessie  1  she  is  at  the 
right  age  now,  and  has  naturally  the 
best  intellect  among  them;  though 
John  would  have  made  a  Mr  scholar, 
to  have  commenced  younger.  Pe- 
ter, however,  and  Cmda,  as  they 
call  her,  seem  contented  with  their 


"  I  '11  tell  you,  husband ;  how  would 
it  answer  for  Betsy  to  come  out  and 
stay  with  me  awhile?  If  you  should 
have  a  few  pupils,  she  could  ienter 
some  of  the  dasses,  and  I  could  teach 
her,  too,  myself;  perhaps  she  could 
assist  me  some  about  the  children,  or 
take  off  a  little  care  in  some  other 
way ;  but  you  must  do  the  talking, 
and  I  'm  glad  you  have  so  much  faith," 
she  added,  with  a  smile  which  bespoke 
f  doubt  on  her  own  part 

The  pastor  read  another  version  of 
"  the  parable  of  the  sower  "  in  the  leaf 
of  humanity  before  him;  for  there 
had  been  seed  sown  upon  the  widow 
Mason's  heart,  which  should  have  al- 
ready brought  forth  fruit,  some  thirty 
and  some  sixty  fold. 

By  the  garden-fence  the  next  day, 
Mrs.  Mason  was  enjoying  an  agricul- 
tural tete-artete  wiUi  her  brother-in- 
law,  pointing  out  various  fields,  and 
their  probable  income,  referring  to 
advanced  prices,  new  plans,  etc.,  her 
manner  growing  more  animated  as 
the  vision  of  net  profit  enlarged  and 
brightened  in  the  autumnal  distance. 

"  Yes,  yes,  sister,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Mason,  "  you  are  doing  fairly  in  this 
respect;  but  I  want  to  find  a  little 
fkult  —  you  know  I  always  was 
frank;"  and  then,  with  earnestness 
beaming  from  his  eye,  he  told  her  of 
the  three-fold  nature  and  its  varied 
wants,  charging  her  in  his  kind  manner, 
of  fettering  the  moral  and  intellectual. 
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and  bestowing  her  highest  care  upon 
that  whioh  would  perish  first 

Mrs.  Mason  tried  to  prove  at  first 
that  she  stood  on  Scriptural  ground, 
her  position  being,  "Whatever  thy 
hands  find  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy 
might" 

"  And  is  this  all  the  article  in  your 
creed?"  asked  her  brother,  remem- 
beriMg  the  comprehensive  volume 
firom  which  she  had  drawn  but  one 
idea. 

"Why,  no;  there's  another  pas- 
sage— *Be  ye  diligent  in  business,' 
or  something  like  that" 

The  minister  could  but  smile  at  the 
illustrations  of  the  wise  man's  teach- 
ings before  him.  At  last,  however, 
his  point  was  partially  gained,  for 
Betsy  had  the  promise  of  coming  af- 
ter the  fall's  work  was  done,  to  spend 
the  winter  in  his  family. 

Early  winter  found  another  inmate 
at  the  parsonage.  Surrounded  by  new 
influences,  Bessie,  as  her  aunt  called 
her,  was  fast  adding  to  her  stock  of 
mental  knowledge.  Her  manners 
were  being  molded  by  another  pat- 
tern, and  her  blue  eyes  never  sparkled 
brighter  beneath  their  long  lashes. 

It  is  a  gladsome  thing  to  know  that 
our  feet  are  firmly  placed  on  the  step- 
ping-stone that  leads  upward,  and 
though  the  way  is  sometimes  toilsome, 
and  the  acme  of  our  hopes  far  distant, 
yet  it  still  gives  joy. 

The  spring-time  dawned,  bringing 
its  luxuriant  wealth  of  sunlight  and 
foliage  to  beautify  the  earth.  At  the 
dose  of  a  summer's  afternoon,  as  Bes- 
sie sat  under  the  portico  framing  a 
wreath  of  early  flowers  for  the  brow 
of  little  Cora,  she  looked  up  at  the 
sound  of  wheels,  and  saw  a  home-like 
load  making  a  curvature  for  her  uncle's 

Ste.  There  were  her  mother,  and 
nda,  and  John,  the  former  looking 
anxiously  at  Bessie  with  her  keen 
eyes,  for  she  "expected  to  find  her 
spilt" 

The  next  morning  saw  the  widow 
astir  early,  gathering  together  Bessie's 
dothes,  and  making  other  arrange- 
ments for  a  speedy  departure,  as  the 


business  at  home  was  so  pressing.  Bes- 
sie was  a  little  sad-hearted,  but  aimt 
Mary  was  to  correspond  with  her, 
giving  advice  relative  to  her  studies, 
and  in  due  time  press  the  invitation 
for  her  return. 

"When  Bessie  gets  a  little  older 
there  will  be  no  trouble,**  said  Mr. 
Mason  to  his  wife,  as  the  wagon  drove 
away,  "  for  then  she  can  teach  some, 
and  Lucinda  will  not  feel  that  her 
time  is  wholly  lost" 

At  home  Bessie  returned  to  her  old 
routine  of  duties,  happier  than  ever 
before.  She  was  ambitious  and 
sprightly,  and  so  cheerful  and  wUling 
that  her  mother  noted  the  change 
with  surprise,  but  could  not  appre- 
ciate the  moving  spring,  or  under- 
stand what  sweetenedher  toil.  Bessie's 
flowers  now  brought  her  new  enjoy- 
ment, for  by  the  aid  of  her  aunt's 
botany  she  could  classify  and  arrange 
as  well  as  love  and  admire  them; 
then  she  was  to  gather  and  press  for 
an  herbarium,  to  be  made  at  a  future 
time. 

The  next  winter  Bessie  returned  to 
her  imcle's,  resuming  her  studies,  tak- 
mg  lessons  in  painting,  etc. ;  and  the 
ensuing  summer  she  taught  a  juvenile 
class  of  pupils,  still  boarding  at  the 
parsonage. 


Six  years  in  their  passing  have 
brought  about  many  changes,  that, 
had  they  been  wrought  in  a  night, 
would  have  seemed  a  marvel;  but 
coming  about  with  a  slow  and  sure 
progress,  modifying  instead  of  sud- 
denly transforming,  their  advent  had 
been  less  conspicuous. 

Widow  Mason  is  the  same  angula^ 
featured,  far-seeing  woman,  but  her 
heart  is  larger,  and  her  ambition 
higher  than  ever  before  —  though  the 
inclination  of  the  tree  still  shows  which 
way  the  twig  was  bent. 

Peter  married  and  lefl  home;  so 
his  mother  concluded  she  had  laud 
enough  for  the  predent,  and  instead  of 
purchasing  more,  had  built  a  snug,  tidy 
house,  which  nestled  like  a  white  dove 
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under  the  spreading  trees  of  grove  and 
lawn. 

Cinda  was  a  tall,  slim  girl,  an  en- 
larged edition  of  her  mother  both  in 
heart  and  head.  She  had  a  fine  voice 
for  singing,  which,  through  Bessie's 
influence  had  been  well  cared  for. 

John,  the  favorite  brother,  now 
worked  the  farm,  and  was  ready  to 
assist  Bessie  in  many  ways ;  nor  was 
she  forgetful  of  his  comfort,  as  many 
a  tempting  lunch  and  glass  of  summer 
beverage,  which  she  had  carried  to 
the  field  where  he  worked  if^ould  tes- 
tify; besides,  she  ministered  to  the 
mental  as  well  as  the  physical,  in  num- 
berless happy  ways. 

Bessie  was  now  a  young  lady  of 
twenty;  she  was  of  medium  hight, 
fair  complexion,  regular  features,  and 
dark,  brown  hair.  Her  appearance 
was^  really  prepossessing  —  at  least, 
so  a  young  engraver  in  the  village 
thought  Her  warm  heart  had  gatn- 
ered  withm  its  sphere  a  choice  selec- 
tion of  friends,  who  justly  appreciated 
her  love  and  virtues.  She  nad  plans 
of  self-improvement,  of  charities  and 
industry,  while  her  pets  and  flowers 
could  not  be  denied  their  care. 

There  was  one  drop  in  Bessie  Ma- 
son's cup  which  had  a  sweetness  pe- 
culiar to  itself — it  was  that  by  per- 
severance and  self-exertion  she  nad 
attained  her  pleasant,  useful  position, 
and  had  still  higher  hopes,  and  nobler 
aims  to  be  realized,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  kmd  Providence. 


INCREASE  IN  THE  COST  OF 
LIVING. 

THE  decision  of  the  leading  hotel- 
keepers  of  New  York  to  raise  the 
price  of  board  foreshadows  a  small 
social  revolution.  Of  all  the  con- 
sumers of  edible  commodities  the 
hotel-keepers  are  the  largest,  and  con- 
sequently the  first  to  feel  a  fluctuation 
in  their  market  price.  But  their  in- 
terest is  so  plainly  identifled  with  the 
cause  of  cheap  living,  that  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  tiiey  would    not 


throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  the 
extension  of  their  business,  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  board,  were  it 
at  all  possible  to  thrive  without  it 
The  inference  is  obvious;  the  ex- 
pense of  living  is  twenty  per  cent 
higher  than  it  was  three  years  ago, 
when  the  present  hotel  rates  were  es- 
tablished. 

It  becomes  us,  as  sensible  people, 
and  not  wedded  to  this  or  that  in- 
tractable theory,  to  give  some  sober 
tiiought  to  a  phenomenon  which  is 
vital  to  four  out  of  every  five  fami- 
lies. An  increase  of  twenty  per 
cent  in  the  cost  of  living  means  a  pro- 
digious amount  of  suffering  and  priva- 
tion among  the  poor.  It  involves 
retrenchment  among  a  large  class  of 
persons  with  fixed  incomes,  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  conveniences 
which  must  now  be  dispensed  with. 
It  implies,  for  instance,  an  alteration 
in  the  plans  of  many  fathers  respect- 
ingthe  education  of  their  children. 

The  period  which  elapsed  between 
1842  and  1851  was  one  of  the  happi- 
est and  best  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. Thanks  to  the  shock  of  1837, 
caution  and  moderation  were  the  rule 
of  commerce,  and  a  prudent  economy 
the  maxim  of  social  life.  The  coun- 
try did  a  sound,  profitable  trade ;  and 
individuals,  as  a  rule,  lived  within 
their  incomes.  Afler  1851,  when  the 
yield  of  California  gold  became  tol- 
erably certain,  the  rapid  rise  of  for- 
tunes eflected  a  change.  Men  whose 
highest  aspirations  had  never  exceeded 
the  acquisition  of  a  modest  compe- 
tency, found  themselves  on  the  high 
road  to  the  rank  of  millionaires,  and 
the  public  at  large  shared  their  san- 
guine hopes,  often  without  sharing 
their  prospects.  A  capacity  to  ex- 
port fifly  millions  per  annum  in  bul- 
lion enabled  the  country  to  import 
fifty  millions  more  of  foreign  dry 
goods  and  luxuries.  The  sudden  in- 
flux of  population  in  California  opened 
a  new  and  inmiensely  profitable  mar- 
ket for  the  Atlantic  states.  What 
with  these  two  causes  —  increased 
production  of  money,  and  increased 
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demand  for  produce  —  the  profits  of 
trade  were  vastly  enlarged,  and  every 
kind  of  enterprise  received  a  startling 
impetus.  Building  was  prosecuted 
on  a  princely  scale.  Railroads  were 
laid  out  and  constructed  with  a  large 
profusion,  of  which  the  world  had  seen 
no  previous  example.  Manufactur- 
ers, industry,  internal  communication, 
agriculture,  were  all  developed  as  if 
by  hot-house  pressure.  The  country 
has  made  more  prepress,  as  a  whole, 
since  1850  than  in  any  twenty-five 
years  before  that  date. 

This  is  the  bright  side  of  the  medal. 
Let  us  look  at  we  reverse.  Sudden 
fortunes  and  speedy  gains  bred  rash 
expenditure  and  thoughtless  evtrava- 
gance.  Families  which  were  esteemed 
liberal  with  an  expenditure  of  three 
thousand  dollars,  before  1850,  now 
spend  ten  thousand  dollars  without 
compunction.  People  in  "our  best 
society"  can  not  live  under  twenty 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  How  much 
of  this  goes  for  silks,  satins,  fine 
wines,  yachts,  oostiy  furniture,  idle 
days  at  Saratoga,  and  such  waste, 
every  reader  can  estimate  for  himself. 
Hence  a  general  wastefulness,  stretch- 
ing from  the  apex  to  the  base  of  soci- 
ety, and  a  morbid  demand  for  com- 
modities which  ought  never  to  be 
needed  in  a  community  like  ours. 

But  there  is  another  point  to  be 
considered.  Within  the  last  seven 
years  over  six  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  in  gold  have  been  added  to 
the  currency  of  the  world,  partly  by 
California  and  partly  by  Australia. 
Economists  differ  widely  in  their  esti- 
mate of  the  currency  of  the  world ; 
perhaps  a  majority  of  the  most  relia- 
ble among  them  admit  that  tiie  amount 
of  gold  added  since  1850  is  equal  to 
one-fourth  the  total  amount  previously 
in  circulation.  Now  as  gold  has  been 
adopted,  by  common  consent,  as  a 
measure  of  value,  it  follows  that  if 
you  increase  the  quantity  of  gold  in 
use,  every  commodity  which  is  usu- 
ally exchanged  for  gold  must  increase 
in  value  in  proportion.  •  If  land  is 
worth  five  dollars  an  acre  when  the  | 


Quantity  of  dollars  in  existence  is 
2,000,000,000,  it  will  be  worth  mx 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  wh^  Uie 
quantity  becomes  4^500,000,000; 
and  so  on  with  houses,  rents,  labor, 
bread-stu£fs,  groceries,  and  everj 
thing  merdiantable.  We  have  said 
tiiat  twenty-five  per  cent  has  been 
added  to  die  quantity  of  drculatiiig 
gold  since  1850 ;  it  follows  fliat  the 
price  of  every  ikang  that  is  exchanged 
for  gold  is,  or  ought  to  be,  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  higher  now  tiian  it  was 
before  1850. 

There  are  those  who  pass  over  this 
branch  of  tiie  subject,  and  dwell 
wholly  on  the  prevailing  extravagance 
and  expansion  of  public  eaid  private 
credit  to  account  for  the  present  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living.  These 
reasoners  expect  a  financi^  revolu- 
tion, sintilar  in  character  to  that  of 
1837,  to  set  all  straight,  and  bring 
matters  to  their  old  leveL  The  facts 
hardly  bear  out  this  view.  Until  the 
production  of  merdiantable  commodi- 
ties has  increased  so  largely  as  to 
balance  the  increase  in  tiie  medium 
of  exchange,  prices  c^i  not  fall  to 
their  old  level.  If  fiie  producticHi  of 
gold  falls  off,  the  value  of  the  metal 
will  rise,  and  that  of  its  representa- 
tives in  merchandise  will  M\.  Undue 
expansion  in  the  shape  of  State,  rail- 
way, banking,  and  mercantile  cr^ts, 
will  rectify  itself  by  individual  col- 
lapses. Kash  specidation  in  real  es- 
tate corrects  itself  every  few  years. 
Extravagance  breeds  individual  ruin. 
But  so  long  as  California  and  Austra- 
lia continues  to  add  a  hundred  mil- 
lions a  year  to  the  circulating  me- 
dium of  the  world,  we  have  no  faith 
that  any  local  or  temporary  revulsion 
will  make  living  permanentiy  cheapen 
— Harper* 8  Weekly, 


Industry. —  Industry  will  make  a 
purse,  and  fru^ity  will  give  you 
strings  to  it  This  purse  will  cost 
you  mothing.  Draw  the  strings  as 
frugality  directs,  and  you  will  always 
find  a  useful  penny  at  the  bottom. 
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BT  MBS.  a  A.  HALBBBT.    ' 

THE  first  imperative  daim  which 
duty  makes  upon  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  a  fiunilj  is  to  provide  for 
the  material  wants  of  those  over  whom 
she  presides.  Reason  as  she  maj  on 
the  superior  elevation  and  value  of 
the  souls  of  her  children,  and  the 
comparative  worthlessness  of  their 
perishable  bodies,  she  is  made  to  feel 
by  long  and  patient  waiting  on  their 
feeble  infancy,  when  intelligence  has 
scarcely  begun  to  work,  that  God  at- 
taches great  dignity  to  the  frail  taber- 
nacle which  holds  an  immortal  spirit 
It  would  seem  as  if  He  who  joined 
mind  and  matter  together  in  such 
matchless  &shion  that  no  human  al- 
chemy can  separate  them  —  who  bade 
the  bodily  pulse  throb  with  each 
quickening  thought,  would  teach  us 
tnereby  not  to  divorce  in  our  pre- 
sumption what  He  by  his  Divine 
chemistry  has  joined  together. 

Could  we  behold  that  beautiful  vis- 
ionwhich  once  brightened  Paradise — 
a  perfect  human  heing^  spotless  of  all 
here  ditary  taint  or  debasement,  per- 
fect in  feature,  form,  gait,  and  every 
physical  attribute,  unperverted  in  ap- 
petites, and  gladly  obedient  to  all  the 
laws  of  health,  how  devoutly  should 
we  join  in  the  benediction  which  Je- 
hovah pronounced  upon  the  crowning 
work  of  creation!  Who,  looking 
upon  such  a  creature,  as  he  moved 
about  in  the  rejoicing  exercise  of  all  his 
powers,  would  not  turn  in  dismay  to 
the  pallid,  misshapen,  stunted  men 
and  women  who  now  people  our 
earth?  What  a  gulf  between  Mil- 
ton's "  Adam  "  and  ourselves !  Who 
knows  but  the  "  wise  men  "  of  coming 
ages  may  have  to  "  search  diligently  " 
tiie  generations  of  the  sons  of  men,  to 
make  sure  that  the  crest  and  arms  of 
Eden's  lord  are  really  theirs  ? 

Here  then  —  and  it  is  the  grandest 
of  all  material  aims  —  is  what  every 
mother  to  whom  God  has  committed 
an  immortal  trust,  should  propose  to 
herself:  to  build  up  for  that  child  a 


perfectly  sound  and  vigorous  body; 
to  eradicate  from  its  constitution  any 
of  those  hereditary  stains  which  one 
generation  so  cruelly  bequeaths  to  the 
next,  and  put  it  in  the  best  possible 
physical  state  for  a  long  and  joyful 
life.  Doubtless  she  owes  her  child 
vastly  higher  duties  than  those  of 
nurse  and  health  guardian,  but  these, 
as  they  are  first  in  the  order  of  time, 
should  nm  parallel  with  all  others 
through  the  whole  term  of  parental 
protection.  The  wise  mother  will  not 
limit  her  watchfulness  to  the  first 
years  of  childhood.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  to  the  careless  daughter  who 
would  expose  herself  to  the  night  air 
or  damp  ground  without  sufficient 
protection,  "  My  child,  you  will  one 
day  be  sorry  for  this."  It  is  her  duty 
to  see,  by  authority,  if  needful,  that 
she  is  not  sorry. 

But  how  shall  she  who  stands 
sponsor  in  such  a  fearful  manner  for 
the  physical  well-being  of  her  off- 
spring, assure  herself  that  her  most 
anxious  efibrts  will  be  crowned  with 
success.  How  shall  she  who  has  not 
herself  been  taught  the  way,  nor 
made  to  walk  in  it,  guide  the  footsteps 
of  the  little  pilgrim  who  clings  to  her 
hand?  Many  a  woman  enters  upon 
maternity  without  as  much  study  or 
preparation  as  she  bestows  on  a  new 
style  of  &ncy  work.  She  seems  to 
think  the  management  of  children 
comes  by  intuition,  and  receives  into 
her  arms  that  exquisite  and  crowning 
wonder  of  Heaven's  mechanism  — 
that  little  waiting  bundle  of  nerves 
and  muscles,  of  wants  and  sensibili- 
ties, as  if  it  were  a  clock  or  automaton. 
When  she  discovers  that  it  is  so  frail 
that  a  simbeam  may  smite  it  into 
blindness,  or  a  breath  of  wind  may 
puff  out  its  feeble  life,  she  begins  to 
feel  that  some  tuition  was  needful  be- 
fore assuming  such  a  charge ;  that  it 
demanded  of  her  somethmg  beyond 
the  dowry  of  fine  linen,  and  the  show 
of  rare  and  curious  needle-work  on 
which  her  loving  hands  had  wrought 
for  so  many  months.  Is  there  not  to 
the   expectant    mothei*   a   beautifld 
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intention  in  that  long  period  in  which 
she  waits  her  appointed  time?  As, 
day  by  day,  she  drops  down  the  per- 
ilous and  retumless  current,  and  the 
world  grows  dim  behind  her,  she 
should  not  suffer  her  restless  thoughts 
always  to  hover  like  birds  of  omen 
over  the  solemn  hour  of  great  expect- 
ancy, when  the  cup  of  life  may  drop 
suddenly  from  her  lips,  or  fill  with  a 
new  and  richer  wine. 

In  the  silence  of  her  retirement, 
other  thoughts  than  forebodings,  other 
cares  than  the  preparation  of  a  costly 
wardrobe  shomd  occupy  her.     How 
priceless  those  quiet  hours  might  be 
made,  not  only  in  schooling  the  spirit 
for  its  immortal  trust,  but  in  learning 
how  to  take  care  of  an  infant,  and 
how  to  initiate  it  into  the  rough  world 
of  smiting  cold  and  blinding  sunlight. 
Let  her,  as  she  must  answer  at  the 
great  day  not  only  for  the  care  of  the 
soul,  but  also  the  body  of  her  child, 
study  the  anatomy  of  its  little  frame, 
its  life-movements,  its  relations  to  the 
outer  world  —  to  heat,  air,  light,  and 
food,  how  it  should  be  dressed,  bathed, 
and  handled ;  in  short,  how  it  may  be 
most  soimdly  and  perfectly  developed. 
By  a  thoughtful  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  govern  health,  she  will 
be  able  to  form  stable  opinions  of  her 
own.     When  little  emergencies  arise, 
as  they  often  do  in  the  infancy  of  ev- 
ery child,  she  will  not  be  tossed  by 
every  wind,  or  run  to  each  neighbor 
for  advice,  nor  accept  without  ques- 
tion the  dictum  of  every  "experi- 
enced   nurse"    who    prescribes    her 
in&llible  nostrums      Who   like   the 
young  mother  needs  to  possess  her 
soul  in  ^eat  quietness  and  knowledge^ 
lest  in  her  anxiety  and  self-distress 
she  sway  from  one  confident  adviser 
to  another,  and  the  wondrous  little 
mechanism  which  God  made  so  fair 
and  so  frail,  is  spoiled  by  too  much 
meddling. 

But  biowledge  is  needed  in  the 
kitchen  as  well  as  the  nursery.    The 
whole  culinary  art  rests  on  chemistry. 
With  its  twin  sister,  physiology,  it  j 
tells  us  how  to  select  our  food,  how  I 


to  cook  it,  when,  and  in  what  man- 
ner to  eat  it  They  show  us  how  to 
warm  and  ventilate  our  apartm^ts, 
economize  our  fuel,  illuminate  our 
rooms,  store  our  larders,  choose  and 
cleanse  our  garments.  Evidently, 
then,  the  study  of  these  sciences  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  household  comfort, 
health,  and  economy;  and  if  any 
one  should  understand  their  applica- 
tion, it  should  be  the  mistress  of  a 
family.  She  may  study  the  nebular 
hypothesis  and  the  theory  of  the 
earth's  crust  if  she  chooses.  Nobody 
will  quarrel  with  her  for  reading 
Plato.  But  she  can  dispense  with 
these,  however  enlarging  and  refining 
in  their  influence,  without  any  detri- 
ment to  the  physical  well-being  of  her 
household.  If  she  must  limit  her  at- 
tainments, let  her  not  b^in  with 
these  which  have  the  most  direct 
practical  aim. 

Does  the  task  of  sel^education 
seem  difficult,  especially  to  her  whose 
path  in  life  has  lain  remote  from  the 
pleasant  fields  of  knowledge?     Let 
her  remember  that  it  is  the  resolve 
that  is  hardest  —  the  breaking  up  of 
old,   indolent    habits   of   mind,  dsA 
starting  on  a  new,  untrodden  track. 
Let  her  once  set  to  work  witii  en- 
ergy and  resolution,  and  it  is  aston- 
ishing how  soon  the  way  will  brighten 
before  her.     Old  trains  of  school  as- 
sociations will  join   their  dissevered 
links ;  definitions  and  principles  seem- 
ingly   buried    in    forgetfulness    will 
come  up  as  stepping-stones   in  her 
path,  and,  she  who  commenced  the 
"  pursuit  afler  knowledge  "  as  an  irk- 
some,  enforced    task,    will    proceed 
with  cheerful  alacrity.     But  because 
she  has  diverged    from  the   beaten 
track  of  her  sex,  let  her  not  nourish 
illusions.     It  is  only  now  and  then  by 
rare  circumstance  or  peculiar  endow- 
ment, that  a  Somerville  and  Caroline 
Herschel    attain  scientific  eminence. 
What  infatuation  pitiable  as  that  of 
the  mother  using  the  poor  crumbs  of 
science    she     may  pick  up    for  no 
higher  purpose  than  to  feed  her  own 
ignoble  vanity!    It  is  the  end  she 
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proposes  —  to  make  home  a  fitter 
place  for  the  pupilage  of  immortal 
Deings,  that  dignifies  her  studies. 

Does  some  weary  daughter  of  toil 
complain^  ^^  Pleasant  talk  tMs  for  her 
who  sits  in  her  easy  chair,  while  her 
babe  is  dandled  on  the  lap  of  a  nurse; 
preach  to  her  —  let  her  study  and  ex- 
periment As  for  me,  the  kitchen  is 
my  dwellmg-place.  1  bake,  wash,  and 
scrub,  as  my  mother  taught  me,  igno- 
rant whether  it  be  the  hardest  or  ea- 
siest way.  I  have  neither  time  nor 
heart  for  books  and  study.  Work, 
work,  work,  early  and  late,  waking 
and  dreaming,  is  the  burden  of  my 
thoughts.  I  have  had  my  little  illu- 
sions and  aspirations,  but  they  left 
me  long  ago.  If  I  can  see  my  sons 
and  daughters  growing  up  in  virtue 
and  honesty,  if  I  can  rear  them  with- 
out any  great  and  overwhelming  mis- 
take, I  shall  be  content,  and  gladly 
lay  my  weary  bones  in  the  grave." 

Excellent  sister,  we  see  your  diffi- 
culty, we  feel  your  burden.  It  is  not 
for  you,  who  rise  with  the  day,  and 
toil  all  through  it  for  your  little  flock, 
finding  scarcely  a  "  resting  time  "  in 
whidi  to  tend  the  youngest  nursling, 
who  sit  down  at  night  when  the  last 
is  hushed  to  sleep  to  patch  yawning 
rents  which  careless  frolickers  have 
made  at  play  —  it  is  not  for  you  as 
you  fold  the  last  little  garment,  to 
open  with  sore  and  weary  hands  the 
most  instructive  volume,  unless  it  be 
to  lay  leaves  of  Divine  Healing  on 
your  throbbing  brow.  But  perhaps  as 
you  walk  the  endless  treadmill  of  do- 
mestic toil,  you  will  bethink  you  of 
some  way  in  which  your  duties  can 
be  simplified,  and  your  burden  light- 
ened—  some  hour  claimed  neiSier 
by  home,  husband,  nor  children,  but 
sacrificed  to  the  false  and  unchristian 
demands  of  society.  Seize  that  hour, 
good  woman;  hold  it  fast;  hide  it 
from  the  world;  devote  it  to  rest, 
thought,  and  elevation;  make  it  the 
"secret  place,"  under  the  shadow  of 
whose  greenness  you  walk  serene  and 
unruffled  all  the  day;  and  if  your 
table  is  set  more  simply  for  the  loss 


of  that  hour,  and  your  children  are 
more  plainly  dad,  you  will  gam  a 
control  over  your  own  spirit,  and  an 
influence  over  the  group  who  take 
their  laws  from  a  mother's  fiuse, 
which  will  make  a  dinner  of  herbs 
savory. 

It  is  evident  that  the  majority  of 
women,  as  society  is,  can  not  find 
much  time  for  continuous  study; 
what  they  acquire  must  be  cursory, 
plain  and  practical.  They  need  a  pe- 
culiar system  of  helps.  A  suitable 
manual  of  science  for  their  use,  firee 
as  possible  from  technicalities,  setting 
forth  the  principles  of  household  pro- 
cesses clearly  and  concisely,  with  tneir 
applications  in  detail,  should  be  giv^i 
them  before  they  are  rated  for  their 
ignorance.  She  must  be  penetrating 
indeed  who  could  gain  from  her 
school  chemistry  any  knowledge  as  to 
the  best  manner  of  preparing  meats 
and  vegetables,  the  proper  use  of  al- 
kalies and  soaps,  and  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  most  common  arti- 
cles of  daily  use.  Text-books  are 
emphatically  elementary  works,  and 
keep  very  carefiilly  within  their  pre- 
scribed limits. 

Professor  Youmans,  perceiving  this 
difficulty,  has  presented  to  his  coun- 
trywomen a  compendium  of  scientific 
information,  which  should  forever 
shut  the  mouths  of  all  complainers. 
The  "Handbook  of  Household  Sci- 
ence "  is  just  what  it  claims  on  its  ti- 
tle-page to  be,  "  a  popular  account  of 
heat,  light,  air,  aliment  and  cleansing, 
in  their  scientific  principles,  and  do- 
mestic applications."  Tliis  is,  we  be- 
lieve, the  nrst  complete  and  successM 
attempt  to  popularize  the  sciences  in 
tiie  best  sense,  by  bringing  a  knowl- 
edge and  application  of  them  into 
daily  domestic  use.  Its  author  has 
drawn  together  from  the  various 
sources  which  a  scholar  has  at  'com- 
mand, a  mass  of  facts  and  rules  of 
living,  which,  were  we  obliged  to 
search  out  and  deduce  ourselves,  we 
might  well  exclaim,  " this  is  labor! 
this  is  sore  travail ! "  But  here  k  nowl- 
edge  is  "made  easy,"  and  insinuated 
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with  a  gentle  force  into  our  lips. 
Chemistry,  to  the  novice,  a  most  ill- 
fevored  and  formidable  science,  is 
stripped  of  its  terrors,  and  brought 
withm  the  easy  comprehension  of 
every  intelligent  and  fairly  educated 
woman. 

It  is  long  since  we  have  welcomed 
a  book  wim  so  much  hope  and  satis- 
fection  as  tMs.  We  have  read  it 
widi  very  pleasant  auguries  for  the 
hyrM9  of  our  land,  and  should  rejoice 
to  see  every  housekeeper  walking  by 
its  light,  and  ordering  her  affairs  ac- 
cording to  its  principles.  It  is  not  a 
book  to  be  shut  up  within  the  close 
doors  of  a  library,  but  to  lie  on  the 
nursery  table,  within  convenient  reach, 
or,  coverbound,  to  descend  to  the 
kitchen  and  take  its  place  on  the  same 
shelf  with  the  «  Cook  Book."  And  if, 
good  housewife,  it  sometimes  puts  on 
airs,  and  jostles  its  venerable  neigh- 
bor, do  not  turn  it  out  of  the  house, 
but  courteously  solicit  its  reasons  for 
t^s  seeming  rudeness,  and  we  are 
much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  con- 
vince you  that  the  ancient  lawgiver 
of  the  culinary  art  is  getting  into  his 
dotage. 

"  Household  Sdence  "  is  not  a  book 
of  extreme  views.  It  advocates  no 
peculiar  system  of  diatetics  or  hy- 
giene. It  does  not  frame  a  stem  dec- 
alogue of  diet,  with  its  "  permittings 
and  forbiddings,"  and  its  awful  male- 
dictions  on  all  tran^essors,  but  it 
goes  out  into  the  gardens  and  fields, 
to  the  flocks  and  me  herds,  selects  of 
every  sort  in  the  wide  range  of  God's 
bounty,  subjects  all  to  the  sure  test  of 
chemical  analysis,  notes  their  constit- 
uents, which  best  strengthen  the  bones, 
or  round  the  muscles,  or  vitalize  the 
blood,  and  leaves  to  tie  judgment  of 
each  to  choose  from  the  generous  store. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  on  the  subject 
of  food,  its  properties,  composition, 
and  effects,  the  "  Hand-Book "  is  es- 
pecially full ;  for,  decry  its  importance 
as  some  narrowly-educated  people  do, 
it  is  and  will  be  one  of  the  great  civilr 
izing  we  had  almost  said  —  CkmHan- 
using  i^encies  of  the  races. 


Is  it  not  strange  l^t  we  who  plmne 
ourselves  in  our  practicalness — who 
are  persuaded  that  we  live  in  the  very 
culmination  of  time,  and  look  back 
with  such  a  grMid  pity  on  the  old 
torch-litages,  diould  still,  in  our  sys- 
tematic education,  dutdi  so  nervously 
at  the  skirts  of  former  generations! 
Shall  our  daughters  especially,  whosB 
minds  are  forced  into  bloom  like  the 
tulips  of  a  florist,  who  have  so  few 
years  for  study,  be  compelled  still  to 
swallow  their  bit  of  logic,  or  munch 
their  dry  crust  of  metaphysics,  to  the 
exclusion  or  very  imperfect  mastery  of 
those  studies  which  they  can  brine 
into  use  every  day  of  their  lifei 
Will  our  grandchildren,  judging  \m 
f^om  a  still  more  enlightened  age,  hold 
us  guiltless  if  we  give  them  motbwa 
who  shall  repeat  all  the  mistakes  and 
reproduce  all  the  errors  from  ^ch 
we  so  cruelly  suffer  1 

If  schools  do  not  give  our  children 
a  practical  education,  we  are  not  to 
sit  down  witii  folded  hands  to  sigh 
over  it,  for  the  duty  we  del^ated  to 
the  teacher  is  not  discharged  but 
thrown  back  upon  us.  With  sudi  an 
assistant  as  Prof.  Youmans  has  pro- 
vided, the  task  of  adding  these  homely 
domestic  lessons  which  the  preceptw 
has  neglected  in  his  too  great  haste 
"  to  finish,"  need  not  be  so  very  diffi- 
cult But,  much  as  mothers  and 
daughters  might  accomplish  in  this 
way,  our  observation  does  not  give  us 
much  faith  in  what  they  will  do. 
Very  few  families  are  so  systematic 
that  plans  for  study  are  tliorou^y 
and  perseveringly  carried  out. 

We  have  more  hope  of  progress  in 
the  school  than  in  the  home.  If  the 
edition  of  "  Household  Science,"  pre- 
pared with  questions  as  a  text-book, 
could  be  introduced  into  our  academies 
and  female  seminaries,  and  t^e  higher 
classes  of  our  public  schools,  to  suo^ 
oeed  the  chemistry  and  physiology,  it 
would  be  one  of  the  most  practical 
advances  in  education  made  within 
the  century.  Our  readers  will  thank 
us  for  quoting  one  or  two  earnest  par- 
agraphs on  the  subject  of  pojmlar 
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instruction  from  Prof.  Youman's  elo- 
quent and  suggestive  introduction : 

"A  rational  and  comprehensive 
plan  of  education  for  all  classes, 
which  shall  be  based  upon  man's  in- 
trinsic and  essential  wants,  and 
promptly  avail  itself  of  every  new 
view  and  discovery  in  science  to  en- 
lighten him  in  lus  daily  relations  and 
duties,  is  the  urgent  demand  of  the 
time.  Nor  can  it  be  always  evaded. 
We  are  not  to  trundle  round  forever 
in  the  old  ruts  of  thought,  clinging 
with  blind  fatuity  to  crude  schemes  of 
instruction,  whi(m  belong,  where  they 
originated,  with  the  by-gone  ages. 
He  who  has  s(Urrendered  his  life  to 
the  inanities  of  an  extinct  and  ex- 
ploded mythology,  but  who  remains 
a  stranger  to  Grod's  administration  of 
the  living  universe;  who  can  skill- 
fblly  rattle  the  skeletons  of  dead  lan- 
guages, but  to  whom  the  page  of  na- 
ture is  as  a  sealed  book,  and  her 
voices  as  an  unknown  tougue,  is  not 
always  to  be  plumed  with  the  super- 
eminent  designation  of  '  educated.^ 

"There  are  many  things,  unques- 
tionably, which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  study;  but  opportunity  is  brie^ 
and  capacity  limited,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  one  thing  involves  the  exclu- 
sion of  another.  We  can  not  learn 
every  thing.  Hie  question  of  the 
relative  rank  of  various  kinds  of 
knowledge,  what  shall  be  held  of 
primary  importance,  and  what  subor- 
dinate, is  urgent  and  serious.  As 
life  and  health  are  the  first  of  all 
blessings,  to  maintain  them  is  the 
first  of  all  duties,  and  to  understand 
their  conditions,  the  first  of  mental 
requirements.  Shall  the  thousand 
matters  of  more  distant  and  curious 
concernment  be  suffered  to  hold  prec- 
edence of  the  solemn  verities  of  be- 
ing which  are  woven  into  the  con- 
texture of  familiar  life  %  The  physical 
agencies  which  perpetually  surroimd 
and  act  upon  and  within  us,  heat, 
light,  air,  and  aliment,  are  liable  to 
perversion  through  ignorance,  so  as  to 
produce  suffering,  disease,  and  death ; 
or  they  are  capable  through  knowl- 


edge, of  promoting  health,  strength, 
and  enjoyment.  What  higher  war- 
rant  can  be  asked  that  their  laws 
and  effects  shall  become  subjects  of 
general  and  earnest  study  '\ " 
(To  he  etmeludecL) 


HOW  TO  SCENT  FLOWERS. 

EVERY  day  man  is  extending  his 
empire  over  external  nature.  The 
flowers,  more  especially,  spring  at  his 
bidding  in  forms  and  colors  so  much 
richer  and  more  beautiful  than  the 
original  type,  that  he  might  almost 
boast  them  for  his  own.  He  has  now 
gone  a  step  f\irther ;  he  has  acquired 
&e  art  of  imparting  odor  to  the  most 
scentless  —  thus  constraining  those 
beautiful  things  to  delight  the  sense 
of  smell  as  well  as  sight.  A  florist  of 
Aricia  has  made  completely  success- 
ful experiments  of  this  kind,  in  heaping 
over  tne  roots  of  flowers  an  odoriferous 
compost,  and  thus  producing  the  re- 
quired scent.  By  means,  for  instance, 
of  a  decoction  of  roses,  he  has  given  to 
the  rhododendron  the  perfect  odor  of  a 
rose.  To  insure  success,  however,  the 
seeds  themselves  of  the  plant  to  which 
it  is  desired  to  impart  fragrance  should 
be  acted  upon.  Let  them  be  immersed 
for  two  or  three  days  in  any  essence 
that  may  be  preferred,  and  then  thor- 
oughly dry  them  in  the  shade,  and 
shortly  after  sow  them.  But  if  it'  is 
required  to  substitute  one  scent  for 
another  natural  to  the  plant,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  double  or  triple  the  quantity 
of  the  essence ;  and  besides  preparing 
the  seed,  it  will  be  well  to  modify  the 
nutritive  substance.  In  order  to  retain 
the  perfume,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
peat the  moistening  with  the  odorous 
substance  several  days  during  the 
spring-season  for  two  or  three  conseo- 
utive  years.  Fragrance  may  be  given 
at  the  will  of  the  horticulturalist  to 
any  plant  or  tree,  by  boring  a  hole 
from  one  side  of  the  stem  to  ^e  other, 
or  through  the  roots,  and  introducing 
the  odoriferous  ingredients  into  the 
hole. 
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Oh  miokle  is  the  powerful  moe  that  lies 
'    ^    "^      '     '  andtheii 

Bet 

Nor  aught  go  good  bat  strained  from  thaf  foiroBe, 


In  herbs,  plants,  stones, 
For  naught  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  dol 
ktoth« 


their  tme  qoalitiei ; 

_ ±e  earth  doth  live. 

But  to  the  earth  some  special  ^od  doth  give  ; 


Bevolts  from  true  birth,  stambllng  on  abase  ; 
Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied, 
And  vice  sometimes,  bv  action  dignified; 
Within  the  in&nt  rind  of  this  weak  flower 
Poison  hath  residence  and  medicine  power ; 
For  this,  being  smelt,  withfthat  part  oneers  each  part, 
Being  tasted  dajs  all  senses  with  the  heart. 

Bono  AKD  JULIUt, 

flERE  was  once  a  time  when  every 
one  who  paid  attention  to  the  forms 
of  vegetable  life  which  cover  hill  and 
dale  with  such  profusion,  acted  solely 
under  the  beliei  that  each  plant  con- 
tained a  remedy  for  some  particular 
disease.  Although  we  can  now  aflford 
to  smile  at  the  strange  properties 
which  these  old  herbialists  conse- 
quently attributed  to  plants  entirely 
imdeserving  of  the  honor ;  although 
we  do  not  believe  with  Gerard  that 
"  when  the  weasel  is  to  fight  with  the 
serpent,  she  armeth  herself  by  eating 
rue  against  his  might,"  or  that  "  rose- 
mary giveth  speech  unto  them  that 
are  possessed  of  the  dumb  palsy;" 
yet  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  there 
are  groups  of  plants  distinguished  by 
powers  as  wonderful  as  the  fables  of 
the  twilight  of  scientific  knowledge. 
Some  of  these  remind  us  of  the  awful 
phenomenon  occasionally  revealed  to 
us  in  history,  of  a  femily  pre-eminent 
in  crime  and  cruelty,  whose  career  is 
one  dark  story  of  lust  and  murder, 
and  whose  name  survives  in  the  ha- 
tred and  abhorrence  of  posterity. 
Others  again,  the  friends  and  bene- 
fiictors  of  mankind,  have  satisfied  the 
hunger  or  quenched  the  thirst  of 
grateful  nations  through  all  time.  It 
is,  however,  to  a  family  that  comes 
under  both  these  classes  —  one  that  at 
the  same  time  is  prolific  in  poisons, 
and  supplies  part  of  the  daily  food  of 
millions — that  we  would  at  present 
direct  the  attention  of  those  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  wonders  of  creation. 
Afid  we  doubt  whether  any  division 
of  the  vegetable  world  could  be  se- 
lected which  would  be  found  more 
replete  with  interest 
Science  has  given  to  a  well-defined 


class  the  name  of  Solanacece,  or  night- 
shade worts,  from  the  solanum  or 
nightshade,  one  of  its  members ;  and 
it  states,  as  a  general  characteristic, 
the  energy  of  the  narcotic  principle 
residing  in  the  juices  of  the  roots, 
leaves,  and  fruits,  though  of  course 
subject  to  modifications  in  each  spe- 
cies. The  only  representatives  of  the 
Solanaceoe  native  to  England,  are  poi- 
sonous in  a  fatal  d^ee ;  but  as  they 
present  no  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of 
operation,  it  will  be  sufficient  simply 
to  name  them  as  useful  to  the  student 
in  giving  him  an  idea  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  whole  order. 

The  first  plant,  however,  over  which 
we  would  wish  to  linger  is  one  of  the 
atropas,  which  has  been  rendered  cel- 
ebrated by  the  strange  superstitions 
of  which  it  has  been  the  object  We 
allude  to  the  mandrake.  This  flower 
is  indigenous  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean;  it  presents  to  our 
view  a  tufl  of  dark  shining  leaves  a 
foot  long,  and  a  flower  of  a  dull 
white,  veined  delicately  with  violet, 
succeeded  by  a  round  ruddy  fruit  of 
a  pleasant  odor.  But  the  remarkable 
part  of  the  mandrake  lies  under 
ground.  The  root,  which  is  often 
four  or  five  feet  long,  is  of  a  reddish 
color,  and  as  it  usually  divides  half 
way  down  into  two  or  three  branches, 
sometimes  assumes  a  singular  like- 
ness to  the  human  body.  The  firuit 
of  the  plant  was  supposed  to  be  use- 
ful in  case  of  barrenness.  Alluaon 
is  made  to  this  in  the  story  of  Jacob ; 
and  the  same  idea  still  prevails  in 
Greece.  In  the  middle  ages  this  veg- 
etable mimicry  of  the  human  form 
gave  rise  to  singular  superstitions,  no 
doubt  increased  by  the  highly  colored 
narratives  of  pilgrims  and  crusaders. 
By  these  accounts,  a  kind  of  animal 
life  is  attributed  to  the  mandrake; 
shrieks  of  pain  were  elicited  from  it 
by  violence ;  madness  fell  upon  any 
who  heard  those  weird  cries ;  and  cer- 
tain death  awaited  the  man  bold 
enough  to  pull  it  by  the  roots.  It  was 
also  pretended  by  the  quacks  who 
sold  the  roots,  that  they  were  charms 
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against  all  mischief;  and  to  enhance 
their  value,  they  declared  that  tliey 
grew  only  under  gibbets  from  the 
flesh  of  the  criminals  which  fell  thence 
to  the  ground.  It  is  but  justice, 
however,  to  the  Elizabethan  age,  to 
state  that  Dr.  Turner  wrote  at  some 
length  to  expose  these  errors,  and  said 
tliat  he  had  himself  dug  up  roots 
without  receiving  harm  or  hearing 
any  noises.  Modem  science  recog- 
oognizes  the  mandrake  as  a  dangerous 
narcotic  plant;  which  is,  however, 
useful  as  an  anodyne,  when  adminis- 
tered with  care  by  an  experienced 
hand.  The  fruit  is  said  to  be  exhiler- 
ating,  and  to  be  a  &vorite  food  of  the 
Arabs. 

When  we  consider  the  next  plant  to 
which  we  shall  devote  any  space,  we 
shall  be  struck  by  the  wonderful  pro- 
visions of  an  all-wise  Creator  for  the 
sustenance  of  those  dependant  upon 
his  bounty.  Whoever  looks  cursorily 
at  the  potato,  and  remarks  its  dark 
leaves,  its  dull  lurid  flowers,  and  its 
fetid  smell,  recalling  to  his  mind  the 
wild  night-shade  of  our  hedges,  would 
at  once  pronoimce  that  the  herb  was 
dangerous,  and  certainly  unfit  for 
food.  His  judgment  would  not  de- 
ceive him,  as  the  plant  is  really  highly 
poisonous ;  and  it  is  only  under  a  mod- 
ified form  that  a  portion  of  it  becomes 
so  valuable  as  food  as  almost  to  rival 
the  produce  of  the  cereals.  It  is  very 
generally  supposed  that  the  tuber, 
which  we  eat,  is  a  deposit  of  fecula 
or  nourishing  matter  in  the  fibers  of 
the  root ;  this,  however,  is  a  mistake, 
as  it  really  is  an  undergroimd  branch 
in  a  changed  and  swollen  state.  We 
shall  be  convinced  of  this  when  we 
consider  that  the  so-called  eyes  of  the 
potato  are  true  buds,  which,  upon  the 
tuber  being  buried  in  the  eartn,  in  fa- 
vorable conditions  of  warmth  and 
moisture,  are  developed  into  branches; 
and  this,  indeed,  is  the  familiar  way 
in  which  the  gardener  propagates  the 
plant.  This  very  useful  vegetable 
came  originally  from  America,  but  it 
is  uncertain  from  what  part  It  has 
been  found  growing  wild  on  the  moun- 


tains of  Chili,  and  recently  on  the 
peaks  of  Mexico;  but  it  was  from 
Virginia  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in- 
troduced it  into  England.  Its  range 
of  cultivation  is  very  great,  extending 
from  Iceland  to  the  tropics ;  it  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  in  the 
latter  regions  it  requires  hight  of  po- 
sition, and  flourishes  only  when  about 
ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Nor  is  the  potato  the  only  member 
of  this  dass  that  appears  upon  our  ta- 
ble ;  although  we  can  only  name  a  few 
condiments  and  esculents  of  less  im- 
portance. Such  are  the  capsicum, 
which  furnishes  a  piquant  fruit  famil- 
iar to  us  in  the  form  of  Cayenne  pep- 
per ;  the  tomato  or  love-apple,  wnich 
is  associated  forever  with  the  imper- 
ishable memory  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
the  great  marriage  case ;  the  egg-apple, 
the  long  purple  fruit  of  which  is  daily 
seen  in  the  markets  of  Paris,  and 
forms  a  fiivorite  dish  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian. 

Very  different,  however,  from  these 
tempting  adds  to  the  palate  is  the 
fruit  of  the  apples  of  Sodom,  so  Hb^ 
mous  for  their  lair  outward  show  and 
their  rotten  core.  This  favorite  of 
the  poets  grows  abundantly  on  the 
desert  shores  of  the  Red  Sea ;  it  has 
rough,  divided  leaves,  hard  purple 
flowers,  and  a  smooth  golden  shining 
fruit,  the  flesh  of  which  is  at  first  firm 
and  of  a  bitter  taste,  but  aflerwkrd 
decavs  into  the  dry,  ash-like  substance 
which  disappoints  the  expectant  trav- 
eler. • 

We  shall  notice  only  one  more 
member  of  this  interesting  family, 
the  historv  of  which  furnishes  us  with 
oue  of  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
stances of  the  imitative  &culty  in 
man  ever  exhibited.  Without  enter- 
ing into  the  vexed  question  of.  the  ef- 
fects of  tobacco  upon  the  habits  and 
manners  of  an  age,  we  may  observe, 
that  its  adoption  as  an  indalgenoe 
was  in  direct  violation  of  the  usual 
law  of  progress.  The  habit  of  smok- 
ing its  leaves,  instead  of  having  flrst 
prevailed  among  civilized  nations,  and 
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so  extended  to  the  more  barbarous, 
has,  on  the  contrary,  been  borrowed 
from  the  actual  savage,  and  &om 
thence  extended  to  the  most  exalted 
ranks  of  the  most  refined  society. 
Great  doubt  rests  upon  its  native 
ooimtry;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
Americans  first  applied  it  in  the  way 
so  well  known  now ;  they  themselves 
oalled  the  plant  2>^tun  and  yaii,  but 
European^  have  adopted  the  name 
from  their  clay-pipe  {tobacco,)  It  is  a 
popular  superstition  that  Sir  Walter 
Kaleigh  first  introduced  it  into  Eng- 
land ;  but  Camden  gives  the  palm  of 
priority  to  Mr.  Ralph  Lane,  while 
others  contend  for  the  claims  of  Sir 
F.  Drake.  It  is  well  known  what  op- 
position it  met  with  at  the  hands  of 
government,  and  how,  nevertheless,  in 
an  incredibly  short  time  it  spread 
over  the  whole  world. 

This  is  but  a  glance  at  a  truly  strange 
vegetable  family ;  but  to  many  of  our 
readers  it  may  be  a  suggestive  one, 
and  to  many  more  it  will  recall  the 
quaint,  but  fine  verses  of  Cowley  : 


If  we  oonld  open  and  inbend  oar  eye, 
We  all  like  Moses,  should  espj, 
E'en  in  a  biuUi,  the  radiant  Deltj, 
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AMOS,  the  herdsman  and  seer  of 
Tekoa,  came  down  from  the  moim- 
tains  toward  Samaria,  and  went  among 
the  people  prophesying.  And,  though 
he  reproached  Israel  for  their  sins  and 
their  servilitv,  the  people  heard  him 
gladly;  for  he  spoke  with  authority, 
power  and  grace,  representing  stem 
and  severe  truths  by  lovely  images  of 
simple,  pastoral  life ;  and  the  people 
kept  his  sayings  in  their  hearts. 

Then  Amazia,  the  priest  of  Bethel, 
went  to  Amos  the  herdsman,  for  he 
thought  in  his  heart,  "Amos  shall 
teach  me  the  poetry  of  his  psalms, 
that  I  may  speak  like  him,  and  gain 
the  hearts  of  the  people."  And  the 
priest  of  Bethel  thougiit  soon  to  excel 
the  simple  herdsman  of  Tekoa  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  seer.  But  Amazia 
was  not  a  priest  afler  the  heart  of  the 


Lord,  but  a  priest  of  the  golden 
calves,  who  flattered  the  king  Jero- 
boam, and  deceived  the  peope  that 
he  might  fulfill  his  own  lusts.  And 
he  resolved  to  deceive  the  people  still 
more;  therefore  he  went  to  Amos 
and  said : 

"  Who  art  thou,  that  thou  speskoA 
thus  in  wondrous  words  and  the  mul- 
titude heareth  thee  *? " 

Amos  answered  and  said,  "  1  am  a 
herdsman  of  Tekoa." 

Then  Amazia  said,  "  How  did  thy 
father  teach  thy  heart,  or  in  what 
school  of  the  prophets  hast  thoa 
learned  the  art  of  the  seer  %  " 

The  herdsman  Amos  answered  and 
said,  "  I  am  neither  a  prophet  nor  the 
son  of  a  prophet.  I  nave  spent  the 
days  of  my  youth  in  keeping  the 
flocks  of  my  father,  and  gathering 
mulberries." 

Then  Amazia  was  astonished,  and 
asked,  "  Who  was  it  then  that  gave 
thee  the  power  to  see  visions,  and 
taught  thee  to  speak  such  sprightly 
words  ?  " 

Amos  answered  and. said,  "The 
spirit  of  the  Lord." 

And  Amazia  asked,  *'Tell  me  in 
what  temple  did  He  reveal  himself 
unto  thee?" 

Amos  answered  and  said,  "  In  His 
sanctuary  upon  the  mountains  of 
Tekoa,  which  reach  unto  the  ends  of 
the  world." 

Then  Amazia  was  wroth  and  said, 
"Thou  speakest  dark  sayings;  I  do 
not  understand  thee." 

Amos  answered  and  said,  "He 
spirit  comprehendeth  the  things  of  the 
spirit" 

But  Amazia  did  not  understand 
the  words  of  Amos  the  herdsman  and 
seer,  for  the  spirit  of  God  was  not  in 
him.  And  he  went  to  the  king  and 
said: 

"  Amoscauseth  men  to  rebel  against 
thee;  his  sayings  will  destroy  the 
land." 

Thus  said  Amazia,  for  he  compre* 
bended  not  the  Spirit  which  dwelt  in 
Amos.  And  Amos  returned  to  the 
mountains.  Krumm  aches. 
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MOTHER,  AT  THE  GARDEN- 
GATE. 

BT  MISS  M.  A.  RIPLKT. 

*r  WAS  a  bright,  elad  sammer  day 

On  the  fair  hllTside, 
And  high  hopes  were  leaping  ap,— 

Soon,  full  soon  they  died. 
I  was  youDg  and  fearless, 

When  she  bade  me  wait, — 
When  she  took  my  small  white  hand, 

At  the  garden-gate. 

Pressed  she  many  a  fervent  kiss 

On  my  flushing  brow, 
Bat  I  tamed  my  eyes  away — 

Tears  began  to  flow. 
I  had  left  my  homestead, 

Soaght  a  sailor's  fiite, 
And  she  stood  to  see  me  go, 

At  the  garden-gate. 

**  My  brave  boy !  the  ocean 

Soon  will  be  your  home ; 
May  no  dark  temptation 

0*er  yoor  pathway  cornel 
Let  the  wine-cap  never 

Shadow  yoar  proad  &te  f  ** 
And  my  mother  wept  there, 

At  the  garden-gate. 

I  have  trode  the  main  deck, 

I  have  climbed  the  mast, 
I  have  fbught  the  nshing  waves  — - 

Braved  the  tempest  blast 
And  beneath  sore  hardens, 

Wearily  I  've  sate. 
Bat  I  saw  my  mother 

At  the  garden-gate  ;— 

And  the  memory  saved  me, 

When  the  bright  wine  foamed, 
Whether  on  the  waters. 

Or  on  land  I  roamed. 
Now  mv  locks  are  snow-white. 

For  the  grave  I  wait. 
Oh,  my  mother  f  watch  for  me 

At  the  Heavenly  gate  I 


FORTY  YEARS  —  A  BIRTHDAY 
LYRIC. 

BT  MBS.  H.  1.  G.  ABBT. 

Habk  !  the  danging,  dangine  bell 

From  the  cycles  of  the  earui, 
With  its  oft  repeated  knell, 

Tells  again  thine  hoar  of  birth ; 
From  the  dasty  paths  of  life. 

Where  thy  pilgrim  walk  must  be^ 
From  the  fever  and  the  strife, 

Tarn  to-day,  and  rest  with  me. 
Many  a  once  joy-freighted  dream. 

Lies  behind  thee,  wrecked  and  bare ; 
Time  hath  laid  his  silver  gleam. 

Mid  the  darkness  of  thy  hair, 


See  the  faded  garlands  strewed 
O'er  the  pathway  thoa  hast  trode ; 
Oh  I  what  coanUess  hopes  and  feajrs, 
In  the  lapse  of  forty  years. 

For  these  visions  passed  so  soon, 

Dreams  of  life's  gay  matin  time ; 
Thoa'st  the  streng&  of  manhood's  noon, 

All  the  beaaty  of  its  prime. 
And  fh>m  'mid  the  day-dreams  bright, 

That  have  fiided  on  thy  way, 
Thou  hast  gathered  beams  of  light 

Boand  thy  coming  life  to  play ; 
Thoa  hast  reared  two  temples  &ir. 

For  thyself  proud  honor's  dome, 
And  for  as  who  claim  thy  care, 

Even  this  priceless  shnne  of  home. 
He  who  wins  sach  gifts  of  love, — 
Hearts  below,  and  hopes  above, 
Enoweth  more  of  smiles,  than  tears, 
In  the  Uipse  of  forty  years. 

Snce  thy  childhood's  rounded  hand, 

Galled  life's  blossoms  by  the  sea, 
Traced  its  lessons  on  the  sand. 

That  are  lessons  still  to  thee ; 
And  the  ocean,  stretching  broad. 

From  this  world's  shore  to  the  sky. 
Led  thine  early  thoughts  to  Ood, 

Taught  them  of  eternity. 
Thou  hast  wandered  far,  where  strong 

Hewers  in  the  mine  of  thought, 
Heedless  of  the  giddy  throng. 

On  Time's  mighty  temple  wrought; 
And  thy  hand,  with  power  bedight, 
Still  hath  battled  for  the  right. 
Striving  'mid  the  hopes  and  fears, 
That  have  thronged  these  forty  yean. 


THE  CHILD  AND  BIRD. 

BT  MBS.  L.  H.  SIOOUBNKT. 

A  CHILD  was  wildly  weeping 

While  rosy  morning  fled, 
She  came  to  feed  her  darling  bird. 

Her  darling  bird  was  dead  I 

Yes,  there  it  lay  recumbent, 
Shut  eye,  and  open  beak, — 

In  vain  its  golden  plumes  she  smoothed, 
And  press'd  them  to  her  cheek. 

Alas!  poor  sobbing  mourner, 

Slight  cause  to  us  it  seems. 
For  such  a  whelming  grief  to  flow 

In  agonizing  streams :  — 

Yet,  as  we  journey  onward, 
With  added  strength  to  bear 

The  smiting  of  those  gauds  that  cheer 
Our  pil^mage  of  care,— 

Oft  from  our  walls  suspended 

And  bath'd  in  sorrow's  tide. 
Is  here  and  there  an  empty  cage 

Where  our  heart's  birdlings  died. 
Habtfobd,  Sept,  22,  1857. 
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A  TALE  OF  TWO  TUBS ; 

OR,   THB   WAT    I   BSOAMB    ACQUAINTED 

WITH   MT   8ISTBB   EMILT. 

BT  MBS.  H.  B.  O.  ABBT. 

MY  father,  all  honor  to  his  memory, 
was  a  small  country  parson.  Not 
small  in  stature  by  any  means,  for  he 
stood  higher  in  his  boots  than  almost 
any  man  in  our  neighborhood.  Nei- 
ther was  he  small  in  talent ;  —  those 
of  his  relatives  who  stood  better  with 
the  world  than  he,  used  to  say  that  he 
had  talent  enough  to  do  credit  to  any 
city  pulpit  that  could  be  named,  if  he 
had  only  possessed  the  requisite  tact 
to  obtain  and  keep  such  a  position. 
But  tact  was  a  thing  in  which  he  was 
sadly  deficient.  In  spite  of  all  his 
friends  could  do  in  the  way  of  assist- 
ing him  to  desirable  situations,  he 
never  managed  to  stay  long  in  a  place 
where  there  were  influential  people 
who  expected  to  receive  sugar-plums 
at  the  hands  of  their  pastor. 

It  was  a  very  injudicious  thing  of 
him,  as  all  of  his  relatives  agreed, 
when,  on  the  very  first  Sabbath  morn- 
ing after  his  eligible  settlement  in 
G.  .  .  .,  he  returned  the  kindly  pat- 
ronizing nod  of  Mrs.  Deacon  Hunt 
with  a  cool  bow,  such  as  he  was  very 
much  accustomed  to  bestow  upon.such 
mere  bimdles  of  silks  and  laces,  and 
immediately  afler  answered  the  low- 
dropt  courtesy  of  Polly  the  washer- 
woman with  a  hearty  shake  of  the 
hand,  and  stood  talking  full  five  min- 
utes in  the  vestibule  with  her  about 
her  son  John,  and  her  winter  pros- 
pects, and  then  finished  up  his  thought- 
lessness by  showing  her  into  her  pew, 
which  was  tiie  third  one  from  the 
door.  To  be  sure  he  was  still  talking 
with  Polly  when  he  turned  to  enter 
the  church,  and,  arrived  at  the  pew 
door,  it  was  a  very  easy  matter  for 
him  to  open  it  for  her ;  but,  acquain- 
ted with  the  world  as  I  am  at  my 
time  of  life,  I  can't  help  acknowledg- 
ing that  it  was  a  very  injudicious 
thing.  Especially,  as  Mrs.  Deacon 
Hunt  had  that  morning  put  on  all 
those  flounces,  and  the  new  lemon- 


colored  gloves  and  embroidered  pocket- 
handkerchief^  in  order  to  impress  tbe 
new  pastor  with  her  social  and  spirit- 
ual  superiority  over  Mrs.  Deacon 
Lauderdale. 

Deacon  Hunt's  people  were  never 
friends  of  ours  from  that  moment^ 
and  my  father's  settlement  in  G. . . . 
was  a  short  one,  as  many  of  his  pre- 
vious  settlements  had  been.  Th(m 
who  expected  to  have  their  prejudices 
satisfied  in  all  respects  would  soon  be- 
come satisfied  that  their  pr^ent  pas- 
tor would  never  do  this  for  them,  and 
then  the  tent  of  our  household  wodd 
be  raised  again,  and  we  would  take 
up  our  pilgrimage  to  some  unknown 
quarter  of  the  world's  wilderness. 

"John  Milton  has  been  throwing 
his  bread  and  butter  under  his  feet 
again,"  aunt  Ruth  would  say  in  ho' 
blunt,  off*-hand  manner  whenever  one 
of  these  removes  took  place;  for 
aunt  Ruth  felt  a  kindly  interest  in  the 
bread  and  butter  that  her  brother 
John  Milton  obtained.  She  was  his 
maiden  sister,  and  being  ten  years  his 
senior,  had  been  used  to  spread  his 
bread  and  butter  and  tie  his  pinafores 
in  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  and  had 
thus  obtained  an  undoubted  right  to 
speak  her  mind  in  all  his  afiairs. 

John  Milton  Hill  was  my  Cither's 
cognomen,  but  though  a  namesake  of 
the  great  poet  he  was  not  much  of  a 
poet  himself,  unless  it  were  in  the 
dream  V  way  he  had  of  looking  at  the 
good  things  of  this  life  and  its  provis- 
ions for  3ie  future.  In  the  midst  of 
his  calm  philosophical  and  theolc^cal 
speculations  there  rarely  seemed  to 
enter  the  idea  that  a  family  could  not 
breakfast  on  a  "  dish  of  fog  "  as  well 
as  any  other  dish  on  a  cola,  misty 
morning  in  November.  But  mother 
was  a  most  notable  manager,  and  her 
keen  eye  was  ever  on  the  alert  to  se- 
cure us  against  the  calamities  which 
this  want  of  foresight  in  my  &ther 
would  otherwise  have  occasioned. 

Each  place  of  our  sojourn  indeed 
seemed  more  desert-like  than  the  last, 
with  more  of  hot  suns  and  simocms, 
and  less  of  the  vegetation  that  sustuns 
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life,  until  at  length  we  found  a  perma- 
nent location  among  the  sand-hills  of 
the  small  fishing  town  at  T.  .  .  .  A 
dreary  place  it  looked  to  us  when  we 
first  went  there,  with  its  patches  of 
moss-grown  pine  shrubs  and  huckle- 
berry bushes,  and  the  long  reaches  of 
ooean  over  which  the  white-winged 
ships  went  flitting  in  the  distance. 
But  we  soon  learned  to  love  even  the 
monotony  of  these  clean  white  sands 
and  boundless  sea  views.  There  was 
a  quaintness  and  peculiarity  about 
the  people,  as  if,  from  long  familiarity 

■  they  had  grown  into  a  resemblance  to 
the  few  objects  that  nature  had  placed 
about  them.  Very  excellent  people 
they  were  in  their  stem,  unbending 
Puritanism,  and  the  parish  aflbrded 
many  examples  of  that  earnest,  un- 
pretending piety,  which  had  so  at- 
tracted my  father  in  tiie  case  of  Polly 
the  washer-woman. 

I  doubt,  indeed,  if  my  good  fether 
ever  enjoyed  life  better  than  he  did  in 
his  parish  by  the  sea,  where  his  study 
was  so  quiet  through  the  long  summer 
afternoons,  while  the  male  part  of  his 
congregation  had  all  "  gone  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,"  and  their  wives 
were  all  busy  with  their  own  house- 
holds in  their  pleasant  white  homes 
behind  the  corn.  It  was  a  kind  of 
quiet  that  suited  his  studious  mind, 
and  if  his  people  trod  the  path  of 
duty  with  no  foiling  out  by  the  way, 
either  among  themselves  or  with  him, 
it  mattered  little  in  his  opinion 
whether  the  fish  we  had  to  fry  were 
all  clams  or  not.  But  we  had  no  oc- 
casion to  complain  of  the  ills  of  for- 
tune. For  the  family  of  one  of  the 
Socratic  school  of  practical  philoso- 
phers we  fared  remarkably  well. 

My  mother  had  a  small  income  of 
her  own,  which,  knowing  the  emer- 
gencies that  might  occur  in  a  house- 
hold like  ours,  she  was  accustomed 
to  dispense  sparingly,  and  which  was 
thus  always  on  hand  to  supply  a  real 
want  Moreover,  my  father  was  a 
great  favorite  among  his  relatives, 
and  though  they  railed  much  at  his 

improvidence,  they  spared  no  pains  in  I 
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their  efibrts  to  make  him  easy  in  the 
midst  of  it. 

It  was  another  peculiarity  of  this 
town  where  we  had  found  a  home, 
that  the  corn-fields  everywhere  bor- 
dered the  road  in  front  of  the  house. 
Low  patches  of  com  and  pumpking 
they  were,  and  the  com,  where  it  was 
flourishing,  yielded  a  single  small  ear 
to  the  stalk.  Behind  these  were  the 
dooryards,  with  sand-reared  holly- 
hocks, and  poppies,  and  faint  ramicles 
of  love-lies-bleeding,  while  still  be- 
yond the  low  houses  were  guiltless  of 
dirt,  but  quaint  and  Puritanic  in  their 
style  as  were  their  owners.  These 
peculiarities  of  the  people  to  whom 
my  fiither  ministered  had  a  wide  re- 
nown. People  were  in  the  habit  of 
looking  upon  them  as  differing  in 
some  way  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
though  few  perhaps  could  have  de- 
fined their  exact  point  of  difference. 
Their  religious  notions  were  rigid, 
and  perhaps  somewhat  out  of  date,  as 
well  as  their  style  of  dress.  Tbeir 
rendering  of  the  English  language* 
inclined  to  the  nasal,  and  people 
abroad  were  even  accustomed  U> 
mention  the  name  of  the  town  witli 
an  abbreviation  of  the  nostrils.  It 
was,  taken  for  all  in  all,  rather  an  un- 
desirable place  to  "  hail  from,"  as  the 
sailors  say.  When  the  boys  in  their 
Sunday  jackets  went  up  to  town  for  a 
Fourth  of  July,  or  other  holiday,  the 
very  parrots  in  the  streets  would  call 
after  them,  "^«A-y."  The  obloquy 
which  Nazareth  bore  among  the  an- 
cient Jews,  had  settled  upon  our 
place,  and  there  were  few  people 
who  would  have  believed  that  "  any 
good  "  could  come  from  among  us. 

Pauline  was  the  name  by  which  I 
was  christened  —  a  good  name  enough 
when  called  Pauline,  but  somewhat 
parrot-like  when  shortened  into  Polly, 
by  which  appellation  my  uncle  James 
used  to  torture  me,  and  still  worse 
when  called  Peli-n^,  with  a  long  i,  as 
I  was  christened  by  the  school-teacher 
when  I  first  entered  the  place,  and  of 
course  as  I  was  thus  called  at  school, 
the  name  was  soon  borne  into  all  parts 
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of  the  place,  and  from  being  the  Polly 
Hill,  with  which  bugbear  of  a  name 
my  imele  tried  to  frighten  me,  I  be- 
came Pe-li-ney  Hill  to  all  who  knew 
me  in  T.  . .  . 

**  Do  n't  call  me  Pe-li-ney,"  said  I 
one  day  angrily  to  one  of  my  school- 
mates, for  I  did  not  possess  enough 
graces  of  the  spirit  to  be  patient  under 
such  a  misnomer. 

"  What  shall  I  call  you  then  1 "  she 
asked  with  a  drawl ;  "  Paw-leen  1  I 
can't  twist  my  mouth  so.  School- 
ma'am  calls'  you  Pe-li-ney.  I  guess 
she  knows ! " 

And  because  the  school-ma'am 
knew,  I  am  to  be  still  shrined  among 
the  people  of  T.  .  . .  under  this  de- 
lightful cognomen. 

"  Polly  Hill,  indeed !"  said  the  aris- 
tocratic Mrs.  Holley  of  T.  .  .  .,  when 
she  heard  that  her  brother,  Weimar 
Wells,  was  engaged  to  me,  "  Polly 
Hill  of  Taunton  —  a  pretty  thing  to 
bring  among  us.  I  always  knew  that 
Weimar  would  be  taken  in' by  some 
low  person,  but  this  is  worse  than  I 
thought  even  he  would  do." 

But  you  know  Wiemar  writes  that 
her  name  is  Pauline,"  said  the  more 
quiet  Mrs.  Revere,  her  second  sister, 
^'  and  the  Mortons  had  cousins  up 
from  Taunton  last  month  —  they  told 
them  of  Weimar's  engagement,  and 
called  her  Pe-li-ney,  you  know." 

"Those  horrid  cousins  —  yes!  I 
suppose  that  is  as  near  as  her  people 
know  how  to  pronounce  the  name.  A 
country  parson's  family  in  Taunton, 
Just  think  of  it.  Of  course  Wiemar 
will  have  to  marry  the  whole  family, 
if  he  marries  her.  He  shall  never 
bring  any  of  them  here."  And  Mrs. 
Holly  tossed  her  head  with  an  indig- 
nant flourish  at  my  poor  unconscious 
self. 

But  I  knew  nothing  of  all  this  until 
after  my  marriage.  If  I  had,  I  doubt 
if  I  should  ever  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  myself  to  you,  dear 
reader,  as  Mrs.  Wiemar  Wells.  The 
truth  was,  that  Wiemar  had  not  made 
my  acquaintance  in  Taunton,  but  while 
I  was  visiting  at  an  uncle's  in  New 


York.  And  with  all  the  show  of  taste 
that  my  mother  had  been  able  to 
gatiier  about  our  home,  in  spite  of  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  I  can  not  help 
thinking  that  it  was  not  a  very  at- 
tractive setting  in  which  to  show  off 
the  charms  of  a  young  lady. 

"  Attracted  by  a  pretty  face,"  mv 
husband's  lady  sisters  had  decided, 
in  the  absence  of  all  other  attractions. 
But,  alas!  I  was  not  even  pretty. 
Wiemar,  however,  did  not  undeceive 
them  on  this  point.  In  fact  I  believe 
he  insisted  —  but  no  matter  about 
that,  he  had  just  as  much  spirit  as 
Mrs.  Holley  herself,  and  when  that 
lady  informed  him  tiiat  he  should 
never  bring  any  of  the  pastor's  family 
among  his  relatives  in  j3.  .  .  .,  he  as- 
sured  her  that  he  never  would ;  and 
he  kept  his  promise,  as  you  will  see. 

"  Now,  why  do  n't  you  take  me  to 
visit  your  relatives?  1  have  shown 
vou  to  all  mine ;  "  I  said  to  my  hus- 
band when  we  were  about  returning 
from  our  wedding  trip. 

"  Because,"  said  he  playfully,  "don't 
the  Scripture  say  tiiat  a  man  should 
leave  father  and  mother  and  cleave 
unto  his  wife  1 "  But  there  was  a 
look  of  embarrassment  about  him  tliat 
increased  my  suspicion  that  there  was 
something  wrong.  I  considered  it 
quit^ime  that  I  should  understand  the 
whole  matter,  so  I  did  not  let  him 
rest  until  he  had  told  me  all  about  it, 
and  shown  me  his  sister's  letter. 

"  Why  have  you  never  told  me 
this  before,"  said  I  indignwitly,  when 
1  had  read  it. 

"  Because,"  said  he,  "  when  you  are 
trying  to  ensnare  a  rabbit,  it  is  never 
best  to  do  any  thing  that  you  are  sure 
will  frighten  him  beyond  your  readu" 

"  But,"  said  I,  and  «  but,"  was  aU  I 
said,  for  I  was  vexed,  and  I  dropt  my 
face  into  my  handkerchief  and  did 
what  the  weak  ones  of  my  sex  always 
do  when  they  are  vexed  —  took  a 
good  cry. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Tlie  years  swept  over  our  home 
very  pleasantly,  without  any  help 
from  Wiemar's  relatives ;  and  before 
half  a  score  of  them  were  gone,  I 
found  myself  somewhat  depressed  in 
health  and  spirits  from  long  confine- 
ment in  the  midst  of  my  domestic 
duties.  Wiemar  insisted  that  I  should 
go  up  to  the  Water  Cure  at  C.  .  .  ., 
and  recruit  awhile.  It  was  hard  to 
leave  the  peadiy  cheeks  and  sunny 
eyes  —  excuse  me,  reader,  if  you  are 
not  a  parent  —  at  home,  but  Weimar 
had  said  it,  and  I  went. 

They  say  a  great  deal  about  the 
fountains,  and  the  fish-ponds,  and  the 
delightful  wood-walks  that  adorn  the 
fine  grounds  belonging  to  the  estab- 
lishment, but  of  Uie  lame  and  de- 
formed people  that  you  meet  sudden- 
ly in  some  pleasant,  shady  surprise  — 
the  wan  invalids  that  you  see  carried 
on  cots  from  one  bath  to  another  — 
the  insane  woman  who  throws  up  her 
sash  and  leaps  out  upon  the  piazza  be- 
side you,  glaring  with  the  return  of  her 
crazy  fit  —  the  asthma  that  whizzes  at 
your  elbow,  or  the  cancer  that  sits  op- 
posite you  at  the  breakfast  table, — 
these  are  things  they  do  not  advertise. 

Unless  the  current  in  yo.ur  veins 
is  unusually  genial  and  glowing,  it  is 
hard  to  overcome  the  chill  it  gets 
sometimea,  so  as  to  wish  them  a  cheer- 
ful good-morning,  and  breathe,  as  you 
should,  a  devout  thank-offering  that 
such  pleasant  surroundings  have  been 
furnished  for  the  unfortunate.  We 
had  need  to  be  social  in  the  wards 
where  we  were  located,  in  order  to 
keep  our  memory  from  brooding  over 
the  flood  of  disease  and  death  that 
suited  about  us,  and  though  we  seldom 
took  the  trouble  to  ascertain  each  oth- 
ers names  and  residences,  yet  the  num- 
bers over  our  doors  and  the  hcea  that 
belonged  to  each,  grew  very  familiar 
to  us.  Various  were  the  masquer- 
ades that  we  performed,  passing  up 
and  down  the  halls  in  costume  day 
after  day.  Tliere  was  many  a  quaint 
variety  too,  in  the  costumes  we  as- 


sumed, but  the  one  we  most  affected 
was  that  of  the  tall,  blanketed  squaw, 
with  tangled  ribbons  of  hair  upon  her 
shoulders. 

One  day,  I  had  wandered  forest- 
ward  by  myself,  and  steppmg  upon 
what  seemed  a  rustic  seat  from  the  foot 
of  a  tree  I  walked  forward  and  found 
myself  directly  at  its  termination, 
among  the  branches  of  a  deformed  oak- 
tree  that  grew  down  on  the  side  of  the 
bluff  beneath  me.  The  foliage  and 
the  green  dress  I  wore  concealed  me 
from  observation,  and  I  sat  down  upon 
the  camePs  hump  into  which  the  top 
of  tiietree  had  grown,  probably  because 
"  somebody  trod  upon  it  when  it  was 
little,"  and  gave  myself  up  to  the  en- 
joy ment  of  me  balmy  atmosphere,  and 
the  music  that  the  birds  poured 
through  the  leaves  above,  and  the  flow- 
ers uttered  from  their  censers  under- 
neath. The  little  lake  or  fish-pond  on 
which  the  invalids  went  sailing  in  a 
thimble  was  visible  through  the  foliage, 
and  a  home-made  rafl,  with  a  lame 
man  at  one  pole,  and  a  one-sided  boy 
at  the  other,  was  already  on  the  water. 
There  were  one  or  two  fishers  on  the 
shore,  and  now  and  then  a  gunner  with 
rifle  and  shooting-jacket  went  past  in 
search  of  the  unfortunate  chipmucks 
and  blue-birds  that  chanced  to  stray 
into  the  r^on ;  —  sporting  they  called 
it,  I  believe.  Well,  peoplecan  give  such 
names  as  they  choose  to  the  things  they 
do.  And  perhaps,  after  all,  their  fishing- 
rods  and  fire-arms,  were  only  tho  excuse 
they  offered  to  society,  for  their  dalli- 
ance with  the  wood-nymphs  —  their 
way  of  poetizing  with  an  apology. 

1  had  a  different  way  of  doing  it,  and 
what  with  ^e  delightful  morning  and 
the  profuse  showermg  from  which  I 
had  just  come,  I  grew  elevated  in  spirit 
upon  my  camel-biRcked  tree — as  much 
as  one  of  the  nine  muses  might  have 
been,  when  seated  on  the  back  of  a 
veritable  Pegasus.  A  plash  in  the 
direction  of  the  fish-pond,  however,  soon 
aroused  me  from  my  dreams,  and  look- 
ing through  the  foliage,  I  beheld  the 
round  man  —  who  had  grown  into  a 
shape  very  much  like  that  of  the  tree 
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on  which  I  was  sitting,  and  — but,  dear 
reader,  do  n't  think  that  I  can  describe 
to  you  the  occurrence  that  followed, 
with  such  a  combination  of  comicali- 
ties as  made  my  ears  ring  with  smoth- 
ered laughter ;  for  those  who  made  an 
acquaintance  with  the  swampy  bottom 
of  the  fish-pond  that  day,  came  back 
from  the  excursion  alive,  and  may  be 
still  sufficiently  awake  to  the  things 
of  this  world  to  number  themselves 
among  my  readers.     So,  of  course,  a 
public  exhibition  of  the  picture  that  is 
still    impressed  upon    my   memory- 
would  hardly  do.     Besides,  the  inci- 
dent, like  the  famous  poem  of  Dr. 
Holmes  that  made  such  havoc  among 
the  vest  buttons,  was  really  too  ludi- 
crous to  print     I  did  not,  however, 
hesitate,  when  I  returned,  to  mention 
to  my  ward-mates  that  I  had  been  an 
eye-witness  of  the  affair,  and  I  believe 
my  doing  so,  was  the  cause  of  Dr. 
S.  .  .  .  hurrying  up  stairs  so  rapidly 
to  see  if  Number  Twelve  had  broken 
out  into  one  of  her  crazy  fits  again. 
When  I  had  t^en  breath  from  the 
first  plash  of  my  afternoon  bath  that 
day,  1  heard  a  strange  voice  from  the 
tub  beside  me  say,  "There  was  an 
accident  at  the  fish-pond  this  morning 
I  imderstand." 

Our  sitsbaths,  by  the  way,  were 
veritable  wash-tubs,  the  numbers  of 
which  agreed  with  the  numbers  of  our 
rooms.  Number  Four,  the  room  next 
mine,  had  been  vacant  smce  my  ar- 
rival, its  occupants  having  gone  home 
for  a  visit,  but  now  I  saw  by  a  glance 
at  the  adjoining  tub  that  Number  Four 
had  returned.  There  was  no  distinction 
of  rank  among  us;  we  sat  alike  arrayed 
from  head  to  foot,  in  snow-white  blan- 
kets, and  the  haughtiest  head  assumed 
the  most  delightful  dishabille.  There- 
fore I  only  saw  in  looking  at  Number 
Four  that  she  was  a  portly,  genial- 
looking  woman,  the  lines  about  whose 
fiice  might  have  made  a  very  readable 
volume  for  the  student  of  human  na- 
ture, while  the  general  result  which  I 
gathered  at  the  moment  was  one 
which  attracted  rather  than  repelled 
me. 


"  Oh,  yes ! "  said  Number  Three, 
to  whom  the  last  remark  had  been  ad- 
dressed. "  Number  Six  can  tell  you 
all  about  that.  She  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness." And  Number  Three  gave  a 
smothered  laugh  from  beneath  the 
towel  with  which  Nurse  Wall  was 
scouring  her  hair. 

"  What  are  you  all  laughing  about  1 " 
asked  Number  Four,  looking  curiously 
at  me,  for  I  answered  to  &e  title  of 
Number  Six. 

"An  accident  is  hardly  the  thing 
to  excite  our  laughter,"  said  I,  as  civ- 
illyas  I  could. 

There  was  another  outburst  from 
the  tub  in  which  Number  Three  was 
stationed,  and  several  voices  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Tell  her  about  it ;  you  must  It 
is  quite  too  good  to  lose." 

"  How  can  I  tell  about  drownmg 
people  when  I  am  drowning  myself?  " 
I  asked,  ducking  my  head  to  avoid 
the  bucket  of  water  that  Nurse  Peck 
was  hurling  at  some  unfortunate. 

But  the  matter  was  insisted  upon, 
and  with  what  good-nature  I  possessed 
I  endeavored  to  give  Number  Four  a 
realizing  sense  of  the  accident  that 
had  befallen  the  fish-pond  that  morn- 
ing. Where  I  fiiiled  in  giving  the 
best  light  to  any  part  of  the  picture,  I 
found  her  skillfiil  to  touch  it  off  in  the 
right  colors,  insomuch  that  I  could 
not  help  thinking  it  a  pity  that  one 
.with  such  an  eye  to  the  beauty  of  a 
thing  should  have  lost  the  sight  of  it 
Irom  that  time  we  were  fast 
friends.  I  had  never  approved  of  sud- 
den friendships,  but  for  some  reason 
or  other  this  one  seemed  excusable  to 
me.  We  had  been  accustomed  to 
feast  upon  the  same  authors,  we  ad- 
mired the  same  songs,  and  read  the 
same  papers.  We  ate  one  another's 
confections,  walked  over  the  wood 
walks  together,  wrote  secretly  to  our 
husbands  each  about  the  other,  and 
talked,  out  of  our  bath-tubs,  side  by 
side,  for  a  half  hour  twice  a  day. 

When  this  friendship  was  about  a 
week  old,  I  received  a  consignment  of 
fine  fruits  from  my  husband,  with 
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which  I  made  myself  for  the  time  the 
good  spirit  of  the  ward,  as  was  the 
custom.  They  disappeared  rapidly 
under  the  levy  so  many  hungry  peo- 
ple could  lay  upon  them,  but  the 
morning  after  their  arrival  I  spread 
out  a  little  repast  in  ray  room,  and 
sent  a  formal  note  of  invitation  to 
Number  Four  to  come  in  after  our 
forenoon  bath,  and  enjoy  it  with 
me. 

"Where  does  your  husband  ob- 
tain such  fine  fruit  as  he  sends  you  ?  " 
she  asked  of  me  when  we  were  once 
more  tubbed  in  the  bath-room.  "  I 
have  been  unable  to  fihd  any  thing 
equal  to  it  in  market." 

"We  raise  them  upon  our  own 
place,"  I  replied.  "My  husband  is 
quite  an  amateur.  I  seldom  find  as 
fine  fruit  anywhere  as  we  have  at 
home." 

"  But  how  do  you  manage  it  ?  "  she 
asked.  "We  have  done  our  best 
with  the  fruit  on  our  place  in  the 
country,  but  our  gardener  never  sends 
us  any  thing  equal  to  this." 

"My  husband  attends  to  it  him- 
self," I  replied ;  "  and  when  he  is 
busy,  I  often  go  out  with  my  pruning- 
knife  and  trowel,  and  see  that  the  sun 
has  free  access  to  the  fruit,  or  the 
rain  to  the  roots.  There  is  nothing 
like  having  such  matters  under  your 
own  eye." 

"Very  well;  you  partly  invited 
me  home  with  you  the  other  day,  and  I 
shall  be  quite  sure  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation. I  am  anxious  to  try  those 
strawberries  you  were  speaking  of 
yesterday,  and  see  if  your  way  of 
sealing  is  better  than  mine." 

"  On,"  I  replied,  in  the  same  strain 
which  she  had  adopted,  "  I  do  n't  in- 
tend to  open  those  strawberries  until 
winter.  I  can  n't  think  of  offering 
you  any  of  those  if  you  go  home  with 
me." 

"  I  can  draw  a  cork  as  well  as  any 
one,"  she  said  laughing.  "There's 
no  fear  but  I  shall  get  a  taste  of  the 
strawberries  if  I  go  with  you.  But 
vou  have  never  told  me  where  your 
home  is,"  she  added;    "you  must 


have  a  better  climate  than  ours  to 
ripen  such  fruit  as  you  give  us." 

"  I  live  in  M.  . .  .,"  I  replied. 

"  Do  you  indeed  1 "  I  have  a  bro- 
ther there,"  she  said  carelessly. 

"  Ah ! "  said  I,  "  what  is  his  name  ? 
—  I  know  most  of  the  people  there." 

"Ilis  name  is  Wells,'^  said  she; 
"  I  have  not  seen  him  in  a  long  time, 
but  he  is  well-known  in  the  place." 

"  Indeed !  "  said  I  gravely ;  "  I 
know  of  no  family  of  the  name  in 
M. .  .  .  except  our  own." 

"You  must  know  him,"  she  an- 
swered, as  if  she  had  noticed  only  a 
part  of  what  I  said.  "  He  was  in  the 
Legislature  last  winter.  He  married 
beneadi  us,  and  we  never  meet,  but  I 
watch  his  process  in  the  world. 
Wiemar  is  his  first  name  —  Wiemar 
Wells." 

"  Yes,  ma'am  ! "  said  I,  rising  up 
like  a  pillar  of  cloud  beneath  my 
blanket,  while  the  glow  which  the 
bath  had  infused  into  my  yeins  cooled 
out  very  rapidly.  "  I  do  know  him 
well.     I  am  Mrs.  Wiemar  Wells." 

How  quick  she  turned  the  chiseled 
marble  of  her  face  toward  me,  and 
glared  at  me  with  her  great  round 
eyes. 

"  Is  it  possible ! "  said  she  in  clear 
cut  tones,  as  if  the  words  had  been 
carved  out  of  solid  ice.  She  was  just 
being  finished  at  the  hand  of  the 
nurse,  and  there  was  the  dignity 
of  a  monarch  in  the  way  in  whici 
she  folded  her  blanket  round  her 
as  she  spoke.  "  And  I,"  she  said, 
setting  the  last  foot,  which  was 
now  slippered,  sharply  against  the 
floor,  "am  Mrs.  MelancSion  Hol- 
ley." 

Horror  of  horrors !  Mrs.  Melanc 
thon  HoUey!  My  new  friend  was 
Mrs.  Melancthon  Holley,  the  terror 
of  my  married  life.  How  did  the 
feet  of  Mrs.  Melancthon  Holley  go 
snapping  against  the  matting  down 
the  hall  until  the  door  of  Number 
Four  dosed  in  and  shut  her  from  the 
astonished  gaze  which  I  was  pouring 
after  her.  And  how  did  my  own  feet 
follow  over  the  matting,  with  their 
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tread  of  offended  dignity,  until  the 
walls  of  Number  Six  inclosed  me  and 
my  towering  anger.  I  sat  down 
upon  the  narrow  bed  with  my  eyes 
wide  open.  There  was  the  repast  I 
had  prepared  for  her  —  there  were 
the  books  from  which  I  had  promised 
to  read  to  her ;  the  pitcher  of  cream 
I  had  taken  such  pains  to  get  stood 
mockingly  up  in  the  midst,  with  a 
napkin  over  it,  as  if  it  enjoyed  my  ex- 
citement. I  had  a  mind  to  throw  the 
whole  repast  out  of  the  window  — 
only  there  was  a  relishing  look  about 
those  peaches  that  made  me  think  I 
might  get  over  my  anger  by-and-by, 
so  as  to  enjoy  them. 

While  I  was  thus  considering,  a 
chambermaid  tapped  at  the  door  and 
handed  me  a  card  upon  which  was 
written,  in  dainty  letters,  the  name  of 
my  haughty  sister-in-law.  I  took  it  with 
a  gruff  assent,  and  looked  at  it  with 
dignified  indignation,  wondering  what 
it  might  n^ean.  But  its  appearance 
was  followed  by  the  lady  herself,  who 
came  toward  me  with  her  usual  smile 
and  said : 

'•  Do  you  still  extend  to  Mrs.  Hol- 
ley  the  invitation  to  lunch  that  you 
sent  to  Number  Four  this  mom- 
ingr' 

"  It  is  beneath  you,  madam,"  I  ex- 
claimed. "  I  submit  to  no  condescen- 
sion —  I  never  was  bom  to  be  pat- 
ronized." 

"Well,  I  won't  patronize  you," 
she  said,  sitting  down  in  the  chair  she 
was  accustomed  to  take  in  my  room. 
"  But  I  do  n't  know  as  we  ought  to  be 
the  less  friends  because  we  happen  to 
be  sisters-in-law." 

"  I  think,  ma'am,  that  to  you  there 
will  be  a  good  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween Number  Six  at  the  Water  Cure, 
and  Polly  Hill  of  Taunton,"  said  I, 
repellantly. 

"  I  am  prepared  to  bear  somewhat 
of  this  from  you  as  the  aggrieved 
one,"  said  she,  "  and  am  quite  ready 
to  make  the  first  advances,  as  I  was 
the  first  aggressor.  People  may  be 
mistaken.  We  ought  to  forgive  them 
when  we  find  them  ready  to  acknow- 


ledge the  mistake  on  discovering  it. 
Shall  we  be  friends,  or  foes  ?  " 

"  Friends  with  all  my  heart,"  I  re- 
plied as,  with  the  last  trace  of  anger 
gone,  I  grasped  the  hand  she  offered 
me, — for  she  had  risen  and  approached 
the  bed  where  I  was  sitting. 

Number  Four  went  home  with  me, 
and  there  was  no  little  surprise  in  my 
husband's  face,  when  he  found,  under 
the  numerical  title  with  which  I  had 
introduced  her,  at  his  own  door  his 
sister  Emily.  But  it  was  a  surprise 
mingled  with  the  keenest  pleasure. 
The  cloud  which  had  hung  over  our 
domestic  happiness  had  disappeared, 
and  he  was  united  with  his  own  fam- 
ily once  more. 

Some  years  after,  when  I  was  trav- 
eling with  my  sister  Emily,  a  passage 
in  an  old  note-book  of  hers,  which  lay- 
open  upon  the  table  in  her  room, 
attracted  my  attention.  It  read  thus  : 
"  Mem  :  Never  adopt  the  prejudices 
of  other  people  without  examining 
their  grounds  for  yourself." 

"What  is  this?"  I  asked,  seeing 
that  the  date  was  that  of  the  day  on 
which  we  were  made  known  to  each 
other. 

"  Oh,"  said  she,  looking  over  my 
shoulder, "  it's  the  lesson  I  learned  out 
of  those  tubs  at  C.  .  .  . 


CHANCE. 

WHAT  can  be  more  foolish  than  to 
think  that  all  this  rare  fabric  of 
heaven  and  earth  could  come  together 
by  chance,  when  all  the  skill  of  art  is 
not  able  to  make  an  oyster  1  To  see 
rare  effects  and  no  cause,  and  motion 
without  a  mover,  a  circle  without  a 
centre,  and  time  without  eternity,  a 
second  without  a  first,  are  things  so 
against  philosophy  and  natural  reason, 
that  he  must  needs  be  a  weakling  in 
understanding  who  does  not  assent  to 
them.  The  thing  formed  says  that 
nothing  formed  it ;  that  that  which  is 
made  is,  and  that  which  made  it  is  noL 
This  folly  is  infinite. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 
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EVENINGS  AT  HOME. 

BT  COUSIN  THIVKIR. 

DURING  the  long  and  dreary  even- 
ings  so  common  to  the  month  of 
November,  when  all  without  wears  a 
gloomy  and  dismal  aspect,  and  the 
members  of  the  family  are  most 
likely  to  convene  within  doors,  how 
pleasantly  and  profitably  might  the 
nours  be  made  to  flit  around  me  fire- 
side. What  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunity than  the  present  to  sow  in  the 
hearts  of  the  children  the  love  of  home? 
This  does  not  devolve  particularly 
upon  the  maternal  or  paternal  head 
of  the  household,  but  the  son,  and 
also  the  daughter,  should  take  an 
equal  interest  in  this  meritorious  ob- 
ject 

And  yet,  alas !  in  how  many  homes 
are  these  golden  hours  made  to  pass 
unprofitabiy,  and  even  at  times  to 
drag  heavily.  How  sad  to  reflect 
that  in  such  families  the  son  steals  too 
often  from  the  loving  gaze  of  his 
mother,  to  associate  wit£  his  street 
companions.  This  is  the  commence- 
ment of  that  well-beaten  path,  which 
eventually  ends  in  disgrace  or  the 
state-prison.  Ah,  mother !  could  you 
but  ftilly  realize  this,  how  tenderly 
would  you  draw  around  your  boy 
the  arms  of  maternal  love,  and  win 
him  from  the  vice  and  misery  of  the 
street  to  your  little  parlor,  and  tell 
him  gently  of  his  fault,  and  by  loving 
words  and  kind  actions  endeavor  to 
reclaim  him.  When  will  mothers' 
eyes  be  opened  to  this  great  national 
evil  I 

To-night,  dear  reader,  while  the 
hoarse  wind  whistles  through  the 
half-stripped  branches  of  the  tall  pop- 
lar-trees, follow  me  in  fancy  to  a 
pleasanter  scene  —  a  picture  well  fit 
to  adorn  an  artist's  canvas. 


A  glance  around  at  the  health- 
glowing  and  smiling  faces  of  the  in- 
mates of  Mr.  W.  .  .  .'s  cosy  little 
parlor  on  S.  .  .  .  street,  shows  a  lov- 


ing and  happy  family.  "Blow  on, 
ye  winds,  blow  on!"  whistle  and 
frolic  as  much  as  you  choose  around 
the  old  homestead  —  we  have  happy 
hearts  within. 

The  mother  —  that  light  and  joy 
of  every  home,  without  whose  cheer- 
ful presence  no  household  is  complete, 
graces  the  center  of  the  group.  For- 
getting self,  and  ever  endeavoring  to 
make  her  family  happier,  she  is  now 
reading  to  the  little  ones  an  interest- 
ing sketch  from  a  juvenile  story- 
book. On  the  right  is  seated  Mr. 
W.  .  .  .,  whose  arms  enfold  Eddie 
and  Matilda,  the  youngest  of  the 
company.  Their  father's  knee  is  the 
favorite  seat  for  these  little  ones,  and 
the  only  contest  between  them  is, 
who  shall  have  the  first  kiss,  when 
he  draws  his  easy  chair  to  the  blazing 
grate  after  tea. 

Mr.  W.  .  .  .  is  one  of  those  men 
who  has  the  love  of  his  family  at 
heart,  and  upon  no  account  absents 
himself  from  them  in  the  evening 
unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
This  was  the  happiest  part  of  the 
day  to  him,  when  he  exchanged  his 
boots  for  a  pair  of  nice  comfortable 
slippers,  and  supporting  the  little  ones 
with  each  arm,  would  sing  them  some 
familiar  school-day  song,  or  listen  to 
their  prattle,  as  they  related  some 
pleasing  incident  in  their  own  childish 
way,  so  that  he  found  but  little  time 
to  attend  to  the  older  members  of 
the  family. 

Matilda,  the  youngest  of  the  tjro, 
or  Tillie,  as  she  is  called,  is  the  pet 
of  the  household.  She  is  a  lovmg 
creature ;  and,  had  you  seen  her  two 
plump  cheeks,  you  would  have  longed 
to  impress  a  kiss  upon  them,  or  have 
drawn  your  fingers  lightly  through 
her  flaxen  curls,  as  they  hung  in  rmg- 
lets  round  her  laughing  face.  Upon 
her  lap  lays  softly  her  little  favorite, 
a  handsome  kitten,  which  purs  out  its 
pleasure  at  being  fondled  so  carefully 
by  Tillie.  Toward  this  species  of 
quadrupeds  "papa"  never  had  the 
warmest  feelings,  liking  them  better 
the  greater  distance  they  were  from 
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him ;  but  he  bore  this  trial  bravely, 
yet  it  was  only  for  Tillie's  sake.  Til- 
lie  liked  this  little  favorite  dearly; 
and  from  the  peculiar  black  spot  on 
the  bridge  of  its  nose,  while  the  rest 
of  its  body  was  white,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  glossy  black  patch 
on  its  back,  she  endowed  it  with  the 
name  of  "  Black-nose." 

Eddie,  the  occupant  of  the  other 
side,  is  a  bright  little  fellow  of  six, 
two  years  Tillie's  senior.  He  is 
tired,  poor  fellow,  very  tired,  with 
too  much  frolicking  among  the  fallen, 
seared  leaves  of  the  shade-trees  in 
the  front  yard.  As  he  sat  upon  his 
father's  knee  he  dozed,  and  ere  his  mo- 
ther had  been  reading  five  minutes, 
was  fast  asleep,  nodding  his  head 
hither  and  thither,  at  which  Tillie 
could  not  refrain  from  expressing  her 
admiration  in  a  joyous  laughter. 

On  the  left  of  the  mother  is  seated 
Susan,  that  affectionate  daughter, 
who,  by  thoughtful  actions  and  smil- 
ing countenance,  adds  a  more  cheerful 
cast  to  their  circle.  She  is  a  loving 
and  kind-hearted  girl,  ever  lightening 
her  mother's  cares  as  opportunity  a£ 
fords,  and  doing  many  little  things 
for  the  children.  Occasionally  she 
copies  a  brief  for  her  father,  he  being 
a  lawyer,  and  to-night  she  is  engaged 
in  crocheting  a  pair  of  mittens  for 
little  Eddie,  to  be  presented  to  him 
on  his  seventh  birthday. 

Her  brother  John  at  her  side,  a  lad 
of  fourteen,  has  been  puzzling  his 
brains  over  some  Umgk  algebraic 
questions,  as  he  chooses  to  style 
them.  With  "hard  work"  he  has 
succeeded  in  finding  the  correct  an- 
swers to  all  the  problems  but  one, 
to  which  solution  he  ca/i'/  get  the 
desired  result.  Susie,  seeing  his 
trouble,  kindly  volunteers  to  aid  him ; 
and,  dropping  her  work,  takes  the 
algebra  and  slate,  and  writes  out  the 
solution.  Arriving  at  the  required 
answer,  she  hands  it  back  to  him, 
which  brings  from  his  lips  a  hearty 
"  Thank  you,  sister !  you  do  so  many 
little  favors  for  me,  I  feel  sure  that 
I    can  never  fully  repay  you ; "  and 


putting  his  slate  and  book  on  the 
bureau,  he  draws  his  chair  closer  to 
the  fire,  while  his  father  and  mother 
each  carry  Eddie  and  Tillie  to  their 
sleeping  apartment 

W  hile  the  fire  grows  low  in  the  grate, 
and  the  lamp  bums  with  a  dimmer 
light,  we  will  bid  "Good-night"  to 
this  HAPPY  FAMILY,  whilc  wc  look  in 
upon  the  household  of  their  neighbor, 
Mr.  C 

****** 

What  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
cheerful  and  loving  family  of  Mr. 
W.  .  .  .  Here  we  have  no  beaming 
countenances  to  bid  us  welcome,  save 
that  of  a  sleeping  boy  on  the  sofe  — 
the  only  inmate  of  the  room  —  and 
his  happy,  childish  face,  as  he  lays 
in  quiet  slumber,  draws  us  soflly  to 
his  side.  Where  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  .  .  .,  and  Nellie,  and  her  brother 
Henry  ? 

Mr.  C.  . .  .,  who  is  a  merchant, 
upon  taking  tea  hastened  back  to  the 
store,  one  of  his  clerks  being  ill.  He 
is  a  man  of  a  very  nervous  tempera- 
ment, and  can  hardly  endure  baby- 
music — now  that  the  little  one  is  teeth- 
ing.   Besides,  he  would  have  a  greater 

love  for  home,  if  Mrs.  C 's  "  spats  " 

with  the  servants  did  not  occur  so  of- 
ten, and  occasionally  the  children  have 
to  bear  with  her  quick  temper,  when 
they  have  committed  any  misdemeanor. 
"  Everybody  has  his  faults,"  she 
would  argue  sometimes,  when  her 
husband  found  occasion  to  reason  with 
her  on  this  very  unharmouious  embar- 
rassment in  their  domestic  circle.  "  Be- 
lieve me,  dear  Henry,"  she  would  con- 
tinue, "  I  will  try  and  concentrate  all 
my  energies  to  overcome  my  quick 
temper,  although  it  becomes  harder 
that  it  is  an  hereditary  transmission." 
Mr.  C.  .  .  .,  although  he  oftentimes 
found  opportunity,  yet  he  never  inter- 
fered in  his  wife's  affairs  with  the  ser- 
vants, but  left  her  to  sway  her  author- 
ity in  this  respect  as  her  own  mind 
dictated. 

On  the  evening  in  question,  Mr9. 
C.  .  .  .  had  a  little  controversy  with 
Betsy,  one  of  the  servants,  and  left 
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the  house  in  a  rage,  to  pass  a  more 
sociable  hour  with  a  prim  and  unique 
neighbor,  Mrs.  A.  .  .  .  Before  leav- 
ing, however,  she  gave  strict  order  to 
put  Orrin  to  bed  precisely  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  also  to  replenish  the  fire 
occasionally,  so  that  the  room  might  be 
comfortable  for  Mr.  C.  .  .  .  when  he 
came  from  the  store. 

An  hour  passed,  and  none  of  Mrs. 
C.  .  .  .'s  directions  had  been  attended 
to.  The  coals  in  the  stove  were  sunk- 
en low  in  the  ashes,  and  the  room 
grew  chilly.  Orrin  still  slept  on  the 
sofa,  with  no  covering  save  his  ordin- 
ary clothing;  and  although  the  fre- 
quent cough  from  the  little  sleeper 
struck  hoarsely  upon  the  girl's  ear,  yet 
she  chatted  on  with  her  fellow-servant 
in  the  kitchen.  The  clock  pealing  the 
hour  of  nine  sounds  upon  her  ear,  and 
rouses  her  dormant  thoughts,  and 
hastening  to  the  parlor  she  was  about 
building  a  fire  wnen  her  mistress  en- 
tered. 

What  was  Mrs.  C.  .  .  .'s  astonish- 
ment to  find  her  loved  boy  asleep,  and 
exposed  to  the  chilling  air  of  the  room. 
Sparing  no  time,  with  speedy  steps 
she  hastened  to  the  kitchen,  and  find- 
ing warm  water  in  readiness  on  the 
oook-stove,  she  procured  a  vessel,  and 
returned  to  the  parlor.  Removing  Or- 
rin's  shoes  and  stockings,  Mrs.  C.  .  .  . 
plumped  his  feet  into  it ;  and  giving  a 
warm  drink  of  bone-set  tea  in  order  to 
make  him  sweat,  she  put  on  his  night- 
clothes  and  carried  him  up  to  his  little 
bed.  Descending  to  the  parlor,  she 
met  her  husband,  who,  upon  beincj 
made  acquainted  with  the  facts,  told 
Betsy  they  could  conveniently  dis- 
pense with  her  services,  and  requested 
her  to  "  pack  up  "  in  the  morning  as 
soon  as  convenient. 

To-night,  their  daughter  Nellie  is  at 

Prof.  P 's  fifth  annual  ball  —  the 

first  of  the  season.  Nellie  is  not 
thoughtful  of  her  health  at  all  times  — 
not  by  any  means.  Although  a  cold 
and  blustering  evening,  yet  she 
dressed  in  the  fashionable  style  of  the 
ball-room  ;  and  throwing  a  vail  over 
her  head  —  she  dare  not  wear  a  bon- 


nety  oh,  no !  it  would  disarrange  her 
carefully  dressed  hair,  over  which  she 
had  spent  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at 
the  mirror  —  she  stepped  into  the 
carriage  in  readiness  at  the  hall-door. 
Her  mother  thinks  her  education  fin- 
ished, and  it  would  seem  she  was  of 
the  opinion  that  next  to  the  head  the 
heels  were  to  be  cultivated.  And 
Nellie  coincides  with  her  mother  that 
dancing  is  a  good  exercise;  besides, 
she  thinks  it  gives  a  graceful  carriage 
to  her  person.  How  little  do  you  re- 
flect, dear  mother,  of  the  many  vi- 
cious characters  that  frequent  the  ball- 
room, and  who  may  tarnish  the  heart 
of  your  fair  daughter. 

Henry,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  thought  he 
might  advantageously  "  pass  away  " 
a  pleasant  evening  at  a  grand  concert 
which  comes  oflf  to-night.  He  is  a 
great  hand  for  music  and  hilarity,  and 
patronizes  most  of  the  minstrel  com- 
panies that  come  to  the  city.  He  is 
seldom  at  home  in  the  evening ;  and 
although  his  footfall  in  the  hall  dis- 
turbs his  mother's  slumbers  often  at 
midnight,"  yet  still  she  looks  on,  and 
says  but  little.  His  father  reprimands 
him  severely  sometimes  for  his  reck- 
lessness, arid  lectures  him  often  upon 
absenting  himself  from  home  evenings, 
yet  it  does  not  get  groundwork  in 
his  son's  heart,  and  he  continues  in  his 
careless  course. 

Mother,  do  you  look  upon  all 
this  and  say  nothing?  Will  you 
let  these  priceless  moments  pass  by 
without  exertion  ?  Up,  and  be  doing 
dear  mother,  as  you  regard  the  part 
your  boy  will  play  on  this  stage  of 
action,  ere  it  is  too  late.  Throw 
around  him  the  endearing  influences 
of  a  happy  home  —  imprint  with  the 
finger  of  love  indellibly  on  his  heart, 
that  the  family  circle  is  the  only  place 
for  true  enjoyment. 

We  would  stop  here,  but  permit  us 
to  drop  a  word  by  way  of  conclusion. 
Kind  parent,  you  have  a  home  —  it 
must  be  either  a  happy  or  an  unhappy 
one.  If  it  bears  the  stamp  of  the  lat- 
ter, as  you  value  the  future  prosperity 
of  your  children,  set  yourself  to  bring 
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about  a  reform.  If  the  former,  you 
will  be  rewarded  with  a  golden 
harvest;  and  if  the  kind  Father 
permits  your  gray  hairs  to  look 
upon  the  households  of  your  matured 
children,  they  will    surely  call  you 


Buffalo,  Oct  5,  1857. 


A  RETROSPECTION. 

BT  M.  ▲.   BIPLCT. 

WE  were  all  three  married  within 
tiie  same  week.  I  can  scarcely 
realize  that  it  is  ten  years  since,  as  I 
sit  here  in  my  study,  with  piles  of  old 
sermons  upon  the  table  yonder,  and 
new  ones  scattered  upon  the  desk  be- 
fore me, —  though  these  same  accu- 
mulations of  MSS.  might  serve  as  re- 
minders of  the  fact  But  I  feel  as 
young  —  my  soul  feels  even  younger 
than  ten  years  ago,  for  I  have  gained 
higher  ideas  of  humanity ;  and  with 
every  noble  thought  added  to  my 
store,  every  noble  emotion  struggling 
in  my  heart,  I  seem  to  get  a  fresher 
baptism,  which,  although  it  may  not 
flush  my  brow  with  the  light  of  an 
immortal  youth,  as  truly  gives  it  to 
my  spirit,  as  if  it  were  perceptible 
upon  my  countenance.  Yes!  it  is 
ten  years  ago !  Out  in  the  garden  are 
frolicking  boys  who  answer  to  my 
name;  while  in  the  graveyard — be- 
hind the  simple  church  in  which  I 
strive  to  teach  my  flock  the  lessons 
I  myself  learn,  silently,  and  I  trust 
humbly,  is  a  little  grave,  and  at 
its  head  a  stone  which  bears  the  name 
of  our  baby-girl.  These  things  are 
like  mile-stones  upon  the  traveler's 
path,  which,  by  telling  him  the  num- 
ber of  miles  he  has  accomplished,  leads 
him  to  think  of  the  nearness  of  his 
journey's  end. 

Edward,  Henry,  and  myself,  grad- 
uated from  college  at  the  same  time. 
We  had  been  fast  friends  during  the 
course,  and  had  entrusted  our  heart 
aflairs  to  each  other ;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  it  all  was,  that  we  were 
married  the  same  week.  And  it  is  of 
the    diflerent   fortunes    which    have 


marked  our  paths,  that  I  am  writing. 
I  would  not  have  you,  from  the  story 
of  our  intimacy,  imagine  that  our 
tastes  were  similar  in  many  respects. 
They  were  very  dissimilar;  and 
perhaps  that  is  the  reason  we  atr 
tracted  each  other.  They  were  as 
distinct  as  were  the  inclinations  which 
led  one  to  the  medical  profession,  an- 
other to  the  counting-room,  and  my- 
self to  the  preacher's  desk.  I  am  not 
as  rich  as  is  the  physician,  who  stands 
at  the  head  of  ids  profession  in  the 
city ;  my  name  is  not  as  widely 
known,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be ;  yet  1 
have  endeavored  to  minister  to  the 
inner  longings  of  the  souls  around 
me.  I  have  no  fame  of  wluch  to  be 
proud,  but  the  children  in  the  Sab- 
bath school  always  smile  to  see  me 
enter.  I  have  no  hoarded  gold,  as  has 
the  merchant,  but  I  desire  and  search 
after  that  wisdom  which  is  "better 
than  gold."  And  to-day,  I  thank 
God  that  he  has  cast  my  lines  in 
pleasant  places;  that,  though  there 
has  been  bitterness  thrown  into  my 
cup,  I  have  been  enabled  to  drain  it, 
and  still  be  thankful. 

Edward's  father  was  a  merdiant, 
and  he  very  naturally  and  easily 
adopted  that  calling.  But  I  always 
regretted  that,  in  doing  so,  he  threw 
aside  his  really  flne  tastes,  imagining 
that  bank-books  and  ledgers  had  noth- 
ing in  common  with  them.  He  was 
an  earnest  thinker,  an  energetic  and 
honest  man ;  he  demanded  too  much 
in  a  moral  way  from  those  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact ;  he  expected  too 
much  nobility  of  spirit,  for  he  judged 
others  by  himself,  and  he  was  disap- 
pointed. And  when  he  married,  I 
imagine  he  was  somewhat  won  by  the 
beauty  of  the  lady;  and  when  he 
looked  for  the  refined  gold  of  a  pure 
character,  he  was  again  disappointed — 
oh,  how  sorely !  But  I  will  copy  a 
letter  I  receiv^  from  him  four  years 
after  his  marriage : 

"  Dear  A.  .  .  :  — I  have  been  think- 
ing over  old  times  this  afternoon; 
our  college  days,  when  we  were  striv- 
ing for  college  honors ;  and  the  calm 
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hours  of  evening,  when  we  forgot  to 
study,  when  our  thoughts  "  dipt  into 
the  future"  and  we  wondered  what 
the  coming  years  would  reveal  of  good 
or  ill  for  us ;  when,  like  war-horses, 
our  r^tless  spirits  fairly  longed  for 
the  strife,  which  surges  about  the 
crowds  which  throng  the  avenues  of 
life !  1  can  bring  back  and  experience 
again 

«<Th6  wild  pulsation  that  I  felt  before  the  fttrlfe,' 
When  I  heard  mj  days  before  me,  and  the  tomnlt 
of  mj  life." 

And  I  am  disheartened  when  I  feel 
that  disappointment,  and  that  only, 
has  awaited  me  where  I  have  ihost 
desired  to  realize  my  wishes.  True, 
I  have  heaped  up  gold;  and  this 
thought  but  reminds  me  of  the  utter 
poverty  which  is  in  my  soul. 

"  You  saw  my  wife  but  once  after 
our  marriage ;  and  it  is  of  her  I  am 
going  to  write.  My  engagement  was 
a  sudden  affair,  and  the  term  of  it, 
though  sufficiently  long,  was  spent 
by  her  at  school  in  a  distant  city.  I 
regretted  at  the  time,  and  shall  ever 
continue  to  do  so,  that  there  was  so 
little  opportunity  of  judging  of  her 
character.  It  might  have  saved  us 
untold  misery,  had  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  each  other.  We  never 
were,  until  after  our  marriage.  I 
know  I  loved  her;  I  believed  she 
loved  me  until  she  forced  me  to  be- 
think otherwise ;  and  I  was  willing  to. 
bear  with  her,  for  she  was  young,  and 
to  lead  her,  as  I  was  myself  striving 
to  do,  to  reach  a  higher  point  of  ex- 
cellence. 

"  But  her  mind  was  undisciplined ; 
she  was  unable,  as  well  as  unwilling 
to  reason ;  and  her  fondness  for  dissi- 
pation had  been  unrestrained.  I  soon 
found,  that  although  the  world  called 
us  married,  there  ^as  no  possibillity 
that  we  should  ever  be  truly,  spirits 
ually  wedded.  I  loved  her;  but  I 
could  look  down  into  the  depths  of 
my  soul,  and  see  link  after  link  sev- 
ered, till  finally  the  golden  chain  of 
affection  was  but  a  mass  of  dim  frag- 
ments. 

'^  I  should  have  borne  all  her  un- 


feminine  conduct ;  I  should  have  hid- 
den my  bitter  woe  in  my  own  breast ; 
but  the  world  knew  better  than  I  did, 
the  extent  of  my  shame.  And,  when 
having  been  absent  a  short  time,  I 
returned  to  my  hearthstone  to  find  it 
deserted  by  her  who  should  have  been 
its  light  and  warmth,  you  will  not 
wonder  that  my  heart  should  be  full 
of  gloom,  of  despair.  It  is  hard  to 
drink  of  such  a  cup ;  to  see  the  rich- 
est blossoms  of  life  so  blighted ;  but 
it  must  be  borne,  I  must  smooth  my 
brow  when  the  world  looks  on,  and, 
if  I  must  give  way,  do  it  in  secret." 

Edward  still  stands  at  his  desk; 
still  passes  to  and  fro  among  the  hur- 
rying money-loving  frequenters  of  the 
market ;  but  I  know  his  heaps  of  yel- 
low gold,  are  dross  beside  the  family 
love  which  blesses  my  home.  I  pity 
him  as  I  think  of  him. 

And  Henry!  He  was  handsome 
and  talented.  And  the  Professor's 
daughter,  high-bred  and  aristocratic  as 
she  was,  felt  honored  when  she  was 
called  by  his  name.  They  were  a 
brilliant  pair.  And  Henry  commen- 
ced a  successful  practice,  and  fortune 
smiled  upon  him.  He  was  very  lux- 
urious in  his  tastes,  and  his  home 
showed  this  —  I  never  saw  a  more  el- 
egant  residence.  There  was  a  lavish 
expenditure  combined  with  faultless 
taste.  The  grounds  were  extensive, 
and  here  and  there  among  the  green 
shrubbery  flashed  fountains ;  here  was 
a  stainless  statue,  there  an  antique 
vase  with  its  crown  of  flowers. 
Within  were  rare  collections  of  pic- 
tures, coins,  foreign  curiosities,  books, 
with  whatever  might  administer  to 
the  comfort  of  the  body.  Was  he  en- 
tirely fortunate  ?  Alas !  the  seeds  of 
disease  were  sown,  and  already  the 
pale  facQ  and  bent  form  of  his  wife, 
warned  him  of  the  coming  blow.  The 
cloud  was  no  ^^  bisger  than  a  man's 
hand."  He  saw  that  it  bore  within 
its  bosom  the  whirlwind.  Had  he 
sown  the  wind  ?  Again  I  quote  the 
words  I  find  in  a  letter. 

''Last    Sabbath,    while    the    sun 
seemed  dissolving  into  a  liquid  sea 
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which  flooded  all  the  west ;  while  the 
oncoming  twilight  was  just  revealing 
its  purple  glory  in  the  east,  we  gave 
to  one  who  has  been  the  guiding  star 
of  my  manhood,  a  burial  place  with 
her  fathers.  The  hour  was  chosen  by 
her,  while  she  calmly  waited  the  word 
which  would  free  her  white  spirit 
from  its  enshrouding  clay ;  and  it 
seemed  to  me  most  holy.  While  I 
stood  by  her  grave,  long  after  the  oth- 
ers had  left,  I  could  not  forbear  look- 
ing back  over  my  life,  and  asking  the 
meaning  of  this  mystery  which  had 
so  clouded  my  home,  so  broken  in 
upon  my  busy  career.  And  when  I 
left  the  grave,  this  tangled  mystery 
was  solved. 

"  I  had  striven  all  my  life  for  wealth 
and  fame ;  I  wished  them  for  myself; 
I  wished  them  for  those  I  loved ;  I 
was  prouder  in  giving  honor  and  star 
tion  to  my  wife,  than  I  should  have 
been  in  receiving  a  crown  from  a 
monarch.  I  believe  I  have  a  natural 
aversion  to  rceiving,  I  greatly  prefer 
giving.  And  in  obtaining  the  prizes 
which  this  world  offers  to  its  votaries,  I 
had  suffered  many  pf  the  nobler  qual- 
ities of  the  soul  to  become  tarnished. 
My  whole  spiritual  nature — my  inner 
life  was  fast  becoming  stagnant ;  and 
this  angel  —  Death  —  had  troubled 
these  waters.  I  trust  I  left  that 
grave  a  more  solenm  man ;  that  the 
diseased,  spiritually  as  well  as  physi- 
cally, may  find  a  friend  in  me ;  and 
that  what  seemed  to  me  a  blight  upon 
my  life,  may  be  but  the  pruning,  the 
cutting-off  of  barren  branches,  •which 
shall  add  health  and  beauty  to  the 
vine." 

Should  I  not  be  glad  when  I  look 
upon  my  home,  bright  beyond  the 
hue  of  my  early  dreams  —  bright,  be- 
cause the  young  heart  which  gave  it- 
self to  my  keeping,  had  been  blessed 
of  God,  and  kept  "  unspotted  from 
the  world ;  "  full  of  bliss  because  this 
same  true  heart  has  been  kept  in 
life !  Surely,  I  thank  God  humbly, 
that  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  me,  have 
been  household  treasures ;  that  about 
my  hearth,  cluster  the  graces  of  Love, 


Faith,  and.  Charity;  that,  although 
one  of  our  lambs  wanders  beside  the 
crystal  streams  of  Paradise,  our  love 
goes  with  her,  so  that  she  seems  ever 
near  us ;  that  our  faith  lifts  the  vail 
of  separation,  and  sees  her  as  she  is 
borne  up  the  glowing  hills  of  Heaven 
by  the  Great  Shepherd. 

The  ten  years  of  my  married  life 
seem  longer  than  when  I  began  my 
story.  I  have  almost  lived  them  over 
again  this  afternoon ;  and  to-morrow 
is  the  Sabbath,  and  my  sermon  is 
scarcely  half-written. 


ANGER  — lis  EFFECTS. 

ANGER  is  a  deadly  foe  to  human 
happiness.  Persons  under  the 
dominion  of  this  passion,  can  not  be 
permanently  happy.  Ft  is  impossible 
in  the  nature  of  things.  Being  ex- 
tremely sensitive,  they  take  offense  at 
causes  the  most  trivial,  often  merely 
imaginary.  Hence  the  mind  is  per- 
petually in  a  state  of  exdtement  and 
perturbation. 

Anger  is  injurious  to  health.  Such 
is  the  sympathy  between  the  body 
and  the  mind,  that  disease,  if  not  act- 
ually induced,  is  materially  aggrava- 
ted by  those  convulsions  of  passion  to 
which  many  people  are  subject 

But  it  is  in  the  family  circle  that  this 
habit  of  mind  is  most  to  be  deprecated. 
Instead  of  being  limited  to  its  imme- 
diate unhappy  victim,  its  influence  ex- 
tends to  many.  Ill-tempered  parents 
complain  of  the  badness  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  wonder  that,  with  all  their 
eflforts  to  train  them  properly,  they  are 
so  unsuccessful  in  their  discipline. 
The  secret  of  their  failure  they  have 
never  learned,  and  profiably  few  of 
them  ever  will  learn.  They  do  not 
understand  the  art  of  self -government ; 
yet  without  this  knowledge,  they  can 
not  properly  govern  others.  They 
seldom  appear  with  a  smiling  or  cheer- 
ful countenance,  but  are  most  of  the 
time  ill-humored  and  fretful,  often  vi- 
olentl  V  angry.  They  note  the  slight- 
est     faults    in    their    children,    and 
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promptly  endeavor  U>  correct  them ; 
but,  acting  under  sudden  excitement 
and  angrjr  feeling,  their  labor  is  worse 
than  lost.  Whether  reproof  or  the 
rod  be  resorted  to,  the  correction  is 
administered  in  anger,  and  without 
deliberation  or  judgment 

A  single  occurrence  will  illustrate 
this  kind  of  family  government.  I 
recently  spent  a  fortnight  with  a  fe- 
male friend  and  relative.  A  daughter 
was  one  day  observed  making  a  slight 
departure  form  the  ordinary  mode  of 
preparing  a  certain  dish  for  dinner. 

"What's  that  for?"  asked  the 
mother,  somewhat  excited 

The  girl  replied  that  she  had  seen 
it  done  so  elsewhere,  and  thought  it 
an  improvement  To  this  the  mother 
vehemently  rejoined,  saying  that  she 
knew  as  much  about  cooking  as  Mrs. 


or  Mrs.  P. 


and  a  little 


more  than  her  own  daughters.  A 
conflict  of  angry  words  ensued,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  mother's  hand  was 
raised  in  a  threatening  manner ;  but 
the  blow  was  not  inflicted,  having 
been  restrained,  probably,  by  my 
presence.  The  scene  ended  in  a  se- 
vere reprimand,  on  the  part  of  the 
mother,  for  the  impertinent  and  abu- 
sive language  of  the  daughter  to  a 
parent,  and  a  rebuke  to  the  husband 
and  father  for  not  taking  sides  with 
her  in  the  contest.  The  latter,  though 
acting  with  propriety  on  this  occasion, 
was  himself"  subject  to  like  passions," 
having  a  few  days  previously,  upon  a 
trifling  provocation,  struck  a  young 
son  in  the  face,  and  sent  him  sta^er- 
ing  and  bleeding  to  the  ground.  This 
conduct  appeared  the  more  strange 
from  the  fact  that  these  parents  have 
a  deep  solicitude  for  their  children, 
and  daily  pray  for  them ;  but  scarcely 
have  they  returned  from  their  retire- 
ment, before  a  fresh  excitement  is 
raised.  Thus  things  go  on,  from  day 
to  day,  without  hope  of  amendment, 
either  in  parents  or  children.  Were 
not  these  parents  blind  to  the  true 
cause  of  the  unhappy  condition  of  the 
family,  they  would  see  it  to  be  their 


first  duty  to  struggle  and  pray  for  a 
conquest  over  their  own  passions.  If 
they  could  acquire  the  power  of  self- 
control,  the  grand  difliculty  in  their 
discipline  would  be  removed.  With- 
out this  power  the  ^condition  of  the 
family  will  grow  worse  and  worse. 

Most  lamentable  is  the  case  of  such 
a  family.  Painful  is  the  thought,  that 
the  peace  and  comfort  of  so  many 
households  should  be  thus  destroyed, 
when,  by  a  mild  and  gentle,  yet  firm 
and  judicious  government,  so  different 
a  result  would  be  produced.  If  any 
parents,  suffering  the  consequences  of 
the  former  kind  of  government,  doubt 
the  efficiency  of  the  latter,  I  earnestly 
request  them  to  adopt  and  rigidly 
pursue  the  same  for  one  month,  and 
communicate  the  result  through  the 
columns  of  Thb  Home.  If  they  have 
not  occasion  to  congratulate  them 
selves  and  their  &milies  on  a  ereat 
improvement  of  their  condition,  1  will 
confess  that  I  overrated  the  power  of 
sofl  woi;ds,  and  a  kind  and  gentle  ad- 
ministration. BlANTHA. 


SELF  CULTURE. 

IT  is  our  business  to  cultivate  in  oiu* 
minds,  to  rear  to  the  utmost  vigor 
and  maturity,  every  sort  of  generous 
and  honest  feeling  that  belongs  to  our 
"nature.  To  bring  the  dispositions 
that  are  lovely  in  private  life  into  the 
service  and  conduct  of  the*  common- 
wealth ;  and  as  patriots,  not  to  for- 
get we  are  gentlemen.  To  cultivate 
friendships,  and  not  to  incur  enmities. 
To  model  our  principles  to  our  duties 
and  situation.  To  be  fiilly  persuaded 
that  all  virtue  which  is  impracticable  is 
spurious  ;  and  rather  to  run  the  risk 
of  falling  into  faults  in  a  course  which 
leads  us  to  act  with  effect  and  energy 
than  to  loiter  out  our  days  without 
blame  and  without  use.  He  tres 
passes  against  his  duty  who  sleeps 
upon  his  watch,  as  well  as  he  that 
goes  over  to  his  enemy. —  Burke. 
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BOOKS — WBITTKN  AND  LIYIKO,  AND 
HOW   TO    READ   THIM. 

IT  is  not  bj  any  means  certain  thai  those 
who  are  the  greatest  students  of  printed 
books  are  learning  the  best  lessons  that  the 
world  can  offer  them.  Indeed,  where  books 
are  studied  to  the  neglect  of  those  lessons 
of  inner  life  that  write  themselTes  on  oqr 
own  hearts  and  those  of  others,  they  are 
studied  with  a  sad  waste  of  time,  and  with  a 
loss  of  that  kno^edge  which  it  is  most  hn- 
portant  for  us  to  know.  In  the  study  of 
printed  books  we  obtain  only  that  which 
some  one  else  has  learned  of  life  and  its  sur- 
roundings, and  if,  in  so  doing,  we  turn  away 
from  the  texts  which  Proyidence  proffers  us, 
from  our  own  daily  life,  we  are  surely  learn- 
ing the  wrong  lesson.  Providence  has  ap- 
pointed that  those  peculiar  trials  and  tempt- 
ations—  those  special  blessings  and  enjoy- 
ments in  the  midst  of  which  we  are  sever- 
ally called  to  live,  shall  teach  us  just  the  les- 
son which  he  wishes  us  to  learn.  These 
daily  lessons  therefore  are  the  A,  B,  G  of  all 
other  knowledge  —  the  foundation  on  which 
we  build.  And  as  our  characters  are  formed 
from  the  improvement  or  neglect  of  these 
simple  lessons  that  so  many  overlook  —  this 
spelling-book  in  which  each  day  is  a  new 
leaf  to  us,  in  which  we  learn  the  orthography 
of  that  language  which  is  to  us  the  key  of 
all  right  knowledge,  we  can  not  but  see  that 
the  superstructure  we  build  thereon  will  be 
frail  or  firm,  according  to  the  frailty  or  firm- 
ness of  that  foundation. 

If  we  shut  our  eyes  to  this  spelling-book 
of  life,  and  are  blind  to  the  little  practical 
texts  which  it  contains,  we  may  read  volume 
alter  volume,  either  of  Nature^s  book  of 
beauty,  or  of  human  books  of  art,  and  we 
shall  find  that,  however  sweetly  it  may 
sound, —  flowing  in  measure  that  is  very  like 
a  song,  it  is  still  all  Qreek  to  us.  We  may 
think  we  understand  it,  but  we  understand 
nothing  practical:  we  have  not  learned  that 
from  it  which  is  of  value  for  us  to  know. 
We  have  dug  in  the  gold  mine  with  a  fiUse 
test,  and  extracted  only  the  silver,  while  the 
gold  was  concealed  firom  us.    We  have  ap- 


plied the  cog  of  mental  power  to  the  wrong 
wheel,  and  the  machinery  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  move  is  all  ijar,  liable  to  work 
nothing  but  destruction,  where  it  was  in- 
tended to  bear  us  safely  amid  the  sor^png 
waters. 

There  are  those  who  seem  always  to  choose 
to  be  blind  to  the  lessons  of  daOy  experi- 
ence, and  who  thus  make  the  teachings  of 
nature  and  the  lessons  that  might  be  learned 
from  the  experience  of  others,  a  confiuion 
of  tongues,  which  is  as  much  a  hindrance  to 
the  completion  of  their  tower  of  knowledge 
as  was  the  confusion  at  Babel  to  the  efforts 
of  the  men  of  old. 

So  many  people  start  in  the  world  with 
the  assumption  that  they  are  perfect— tint 
there  is  nothing  for  them  to  learn  in  these 
simple  lessons  of  practical  life — hddnig 
themselves  quite  too  infallible  ever  to  admit 
that  they  have  been  in  error.  Other  peo- 
ple may  be  sadly  in  the  wrong,  but  not  they 
—  oh  not  not  they.  The  follies  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  look  all  the  darker,  becanse 
they  are  themselves  such  bright  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule. 

We  are  poor  students  in  those  branches  of 
knowledge  which  we  suppose  ourselves  al- 
ready to  understand.  Those  beauUM  bat 
hard-earned  texts  that  teach  us  how  to  live 
are  a  sealed  book  to  those  who  deny  their 
need  of  these  lessons  which  they  pick  op 
out  of  the  dust,  from  the  path  of  their  pO- 
grimage,  and  though  they  may  gather  to 
themselves  any  amount  of  far-fetched  knowl- 
edge, though  they  may  be  dreamers  and 
call  themselves  poets,  yet  the  poetry  that  at- 
tracts them  is  like  the  music  of  a  tin-whistle, 
compared  with  the  harmony  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  live  who  have  begun  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  knowledge,  and  appropriated 
every  thing  which  they  have  obtained  to  the 
perfection  of  their  own  lives.  These  blind 
sentimentalists,  who  shut  out  from  their 
knowledge  all  practical  life,  are  forever  eom- 
plainhng  that  the  blind  world  does  not  un- 
derstand them  —  would,  aks,  they  ooaU 
understand  themselves.  But  their  knowl- 
edge— their  characters,  are  a  thing  about 
which  there  is  no  harmony,  no  connectJon, 
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and  of  course  thej  are  things  which  no  one 
can  nnderHtand.  There  is  no  beaatj  in  that 
life  which  does  not  fit  itself  to  those  things 
to  which  it  is  appointed.  Beauty  without 
fitness  is  impossible,  and  the  fitness  of  a  life 
is  shown  in  the  manner  in  which  it  adapts 
itself  to  that  which  is  practically  useful, 
which  obtains,  and  creates  good. 

He  13  the  true  poet  who  reads  books,  after 
hftTing  first  obtained  the  key  of  language  in 
the  careful  study  of  human  life  ;  he  sees  all 
things  with  ejes  that  have  been  annointed, 
and  speaks  of  them  with  lips  that  have 
kissed  the  coals  of  the  altar.  He  reads  the 
living  and  the  written  books  that  are  about 
him,  intent  to  gather  that  which  shall  add  to 
tiie  completeness  of  his  own  life,  and  bring 
his  mental  and  spiritual  powers  into  more 
perfect  harmony  with  each  other.  Each 
block  which  he  hews  carefully  from  the 
mine  where  his  mind  toils  is  a  unique  and 
fitting  part  of  the  temple  of  knowledge  he 
is  building,  of  which  the  whole  pouits  heav- 
eoward.  Where  the  different  things  we  read 
are  jarring  and  discordant,  we  may  be  sure 
that  we  have  read  that  which  is  false,  or 
have  not  read  it  right  For  all  knowledge 
comes  from  God,  and  that  which  comes  from 
God  is  harmonious  and  not  discordant.  The 
song  with  which  the  mind  that  has  gathered 
such  knowledge  accompanies  itself  on  its 
life-journey  is  a  strong,  deep  symphony, 
and  not  a  whine — such  as  the  sentimentalist 
is  accustomed  to  utter. 

These  delicate  sons  and  daughters  of  gen- 
ins,  who  think  that  the  world  is  too  cold 
for  them,  would  not  find  it  nearly  so  cold 
if  they  did  not  keep  themselves  in  hot  water 
80  much  that  they  can  not  bear  a  healthy  at- 
mosphere. They  do  not  endeavor  to  make 
the  knowledge  they  gain  harmonize  with  their 
lives,  and  fret  so  much  at  the  want  of  harmony 
that  their  spirits  are  always  heated  altnost 
to  the  boiling  point,  and  the  world  is  a  very 
uncomfortable  place  for  them.  And  all 
added  items  of  knowledge  will  only  make 
them  the  more  restless  and  uncomfortable, 
80  long  as  they  do  not  open  their  eyes  to 
read  the  book  of  nature  and  of  art  aright, 
drawing  from  them  a  harmony  of  love  and 
life.  They  ought  to  learn  of  reading  in  its 
largest  sense,  that  which  Ooleridge^s  Ancient 
Mariner  learned  of  prayer : 


*«He  iprajeth  beat  vho  loveth  best, 
All  tbingB,  both  gre«t  and  snuUl ; 
For  th«  dear  God  who  loreth  oa, 
He  made  and  loreth  alL'* 


"  A'  stook  raiser  in  Fayette  county,  Ky., 
lost  eight  colts  one  season,  four  of  them 
thorough  breeds,  and  four  of  them  common, 
scrub  stock.  He  amputated  the  legs  of  all 
of  them,  and  boiled  off  the  flesh,  cleaning 
the  bones  thoroughly,  to  learn  by  examina- 
tion, what  difference  in  respect  to  bone  there 
was  between  pure  blooded  and  common 
ones.  On  taking  the  bones  of  the  thorough 
breds  and  holding  them  up  to  the  light,  he 
noticed  that  they  were  almost  transparent, 
as  much  so  as  white  horn.  He  tried  the 
same  experiment  with  the  bones  of  the  in- 
ferior stock.  They  were  opaque,  and  trans- 
mitted light  no  more  than  Bufiklo  horn.  He 
then  tested  the  bones  by  weight,  and  found 
the  thorough  bred  by  far  the  heavier,  show- 
ing their  superior  substance  and  solidity. 
They  were  hard  and  dense  as  ivory.  This  is 
a  singular  fietct." 

^gular  as  this  &ct  is,  we  think  a  similar 
difference  of  bone  and  fiber  might  be  found 
between  the  **  thorough  breds  **  and  the  **  in- 
ferior stock  **  of  all  kinds  of  animals.  And 
the  circumstances  which  cause  this  difference 
are  under  our  control.  If  it  is  so  important 
to  any  to  understand  the  physiology  of  a 
horse,  is  it  not  important  to  us  all  to  under- 
stand the  points  that  regulate  human  physi- 
ology? The  happiness  of  any  animal  musi 
be  the  more  complete  the  finer  his  nature, 
and  the  more  perfect  his  organization.  And 
it  seems  arpity  that  we  should  not  consider  it 
nearly  as  well  worth  our  while  to  study  com- 
pleteness of  physical  organization  in  a  boy 
aa  hi  a  horse. 

HIHT8    TOR    THl    HEALTH. 
SHfTLl  aXMBDIBS. 

Cotton  wool,  wet  with  sweet  oil  and  pare- 
goric, relieves  the  ear-ache  very  soon'. 

A  good  quantity  of  old  cheese  is  the  best 
thing  to  eat  when  distressed  by  eating  too 
much  fhiit,  or  oppressed  with  any  kind  of 
food.  Physicians  have  given  it  in  cases  of 
extreme  danger. 

Honey  and  milk  is  very  good  for  worms ; 
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80  is  strong  salt  water;  likewise  powdered 
sage  and  molasses  taken  freely. 

For  sudden  attacks  of  quincj  or  croup, 
bathe  the  neck  with  beards  greese,  and  pour 
it  down  the  throat.  A  linen  rag  soaked  in 
sweet  oilf  butter,  or  lard,  and  sprinkled  with 
yellow  Scotch  snuff,  is  said  to  have  performed 
wonderful  cures  in  cases  of  croup ;  it  should 
be  placed  where  the  distress  is  greatest. 
Goose  grease,  or  any  kind  of  oily  grease  is 
as  good  as  beards  oil.  Equal  parts  of  cam- 
phor, spirits  of  wine,  and  hartshorn,  well 
mixed,  and  rubbed  upon  the  throat,  is  said 
.  to  be  good  for  the  croup. 

Cotton  wool  and  oil  are  the  best  things 
for  a  bum. 

A  poultice  of  wheat  bran,  or  rye  bran,  and 
Tinegar,  very  soon  takes  down  the  inflamma- 
tion occasioned  by  a  sprain.  Brown  paper 
wet,  is  healing  to  a  bruise.  Dipped  in  mo- 
lasses it  is  said  to  take  down  inflammation. 

If  you  happen  to  cut  yourself  slightly 
while  cooking,  bind  on  some  fine  salt ;  mo- 
lasses is  also  good. 

Flour  boiled  thoroughly  in  milk,  so  as  to 
make  quite  a  thick  porridge,  is  good  food  in 
cases  of  dysentery.  K  the  flour  be  browned 
over  the  fire  before  it  is  used  it  is  more  as- 
tringent. Astringents  are  safely  used  to 
check  permanent  dysentery,  but  it  is  impru- 
dent to  stop  this  disorder  suddenly  at  first ; 
it  is  better  to  take  physic  to  remove  the 
cause  of  the  disease.  When  the  bowels 
cease  to  be  sore  and  inflamed,  if  the  weak- 
ness still  continues,  these  astringents  are 
often  usefuL  Blackberries  are  very  astrin- 
gent, whether  eaten  as  a  fruit,  or  in  a  syrup, 
or  a  tea  made  of  the  roots  and  leaves.  Tea 
has  the  same  binding  qualities;  green  tea 
more  so  than  black;  therefore  it  is  often 
steeped  in  milk,  seasoned  with  nutmeg  and 
loaf-sugar,  and  a  cupftd  drank,  to  check  per 
manetU  dysentery.  Cork  burnt  to  a  char- 
coal, thoroughly  macerated,  and  mixed  with 
a  little  loaf  sugar  and  nutmeg,  is  very  effica- 
cious in  cases  of  dysentery  and  cholera  mor- 
bus; if  nutmeg  be  wanting,  peppermint 
water  may  be  used. — Fougal  Houiewife, 

BEOIPES. 

Grapes  Pressryed  in  Bunches. —  Take 
full  clusters  of  grapes  not  fully  ripe ;  trim 
the  stems  neatly ;  make  a  syrup  of  a  pound 


of  sugar  and  a  teacup  of  water  for  each  pooDd 
of  grapes ;  make  it  boiling  hot  and  poor  it 
over  them ;  let  them  remain  for  a  day  or 
two ;  then  drain  off  the  syrup ;  boil  it  again, 
skim  it,  and  pour  it  over ;  after  a  day  or  two 
put  grapes  and  syrup  over  thefire ;  boil  very 
gently  until  they  are  clear,  and  the  syrop 
rich ;  take  them  up  carefully ;  lay  them  on 
plates  to  become^  cold ;  boil  the  syrup  for 
nearly  an  hour ;  skim  it ;  let  it  now  settle; 
put  the  grapes  in  glass  jars,  and  pour  the 
syrup  over. 

Grjlpb  Jsllt. —  Pick  your  grapes  detn, 
and  put  them  in  a  stone  jar ;  place  the  jar  in 
a  kettle  of  water,  and  let  it  boil  for  an  hoar, 
or  until  the  grapes  begin  to  dissolve ;  torn 
them  into  a  strong  muslin  or  flannel  bag, 
and  press  out  all  the  juice ;  put  half  a  pound 
of  sugar  to  a  pmt  of  juice ;  set  it  over  the  fire 
in  a  preserving  kettle,  and  let  it  boil  five  nun- 
utes.  Pour  it  into  bowls  or  glasses,  and  set  it 
in  the  sun  if  convenient,  or  leave  it  unsealed 
for  a  day  or  two  until  it  hardens.  Cover  with 
papers  wet  in  brandy,  or  attached  to  the  ade 
of  the  bowl  with  the  white  of  an  egg. 

To  Keep  Grapes. — Pack  them  in  bran, 
cover  close  firom  the  air,  and  keep  in  a  dry 
cool  place. 

ANOTHER  TEAR. 

Our  publishers  feel  encouraged  by  the 
past  year's  success,  to  add  new  attractions  to 
*'  The  Home  "  for  1868.  And  while  its  lead- 
ing features  will  be  strictly  maintained,  and 
its  chief  aim  will  continue  to  be  to  gather 
up  such  knowledge  as  shall  add  new  beauty 
to  domestic  life, —  opening  constantly  to 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  home  bappj 
new  "  loop-holes  to  let  the  sunshine  in,"  and 
giving  in  its  hints  for  Domestic  Economy,  the 
only  real  cure  for  the  Hard  Time*  we  shall 
not  foil  to  improve  its  external  appearance  as 
rapidly  as  its  success  will  admit 

The  next  volume  will  commence  with  a 
beautiful  steel  engraving,  and  these  win  con- 
tinue to  be  interspersed  with  wood  engravings 
through  the  year,  each  number  containing 
either  a  fine  steel  plate,  or  a  nicely  printed, 
full-page  wood  engraving. 

"  My  Neighbor's  Step-Son,'*  a  new  story 
by  the  Editress,  will  also  be  continaed 
through  the  first  volume  of  the  year. 
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HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 


HARRIET  Martinkau  was  born  at 
Norwich,  Eng.,  in  1802.  Her 
family  is  of  French  descent,  and  was 
driven  into  exile  by  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

An  unusual  attachment  existed  be- 
tween her  and  her  elder  brother,  Rev. 
James  Martineau,  and  this,  with  deli- 
cate health  and  partial  dea&ess  which 
precluded  the  usual  enjoyments  of 
childhood,  led  her  early  to  literary 
pursuits.  How  intensely  she  suffered 
from  the  privation  of  hearing  she  has 
most  vividly  described : 

"  I  have  known  deafiiess  grow  upon 
a  sensitive  child,  so  gradually  as  never 

VOL.  IV.  16. 


to  bring  the  moment  when  her  par 
rents  felt  impelled  to  seek  her  confi- 
dence; and  the  moment  therefore 
never  arrived.  She  became  gradu- 
ally borne  down  in  health  and  spirits 
by  the  pressure  of  her  trouble,  her 
springs  of  pleasure  all  poisoned,  her 
temper  irritated,  and  rendered  mo- 
rose, her  intellectual  pride  puffed  up 
to  an  insufferable  haughtiness,  and  her 
conscience  brought  by  perpetual  pain 
of  heart  into  a  state  of  trembling  sore- 
ness  —  all  this,  without  one  word  ever 
being  offered  to  her  by  any  person 
whatever  of  sympathy  or  sorrow 
about    her    misfortune.     Now   and 
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then  some  one  made  light  of  it ;  now 
and  then  some  one  told  her  she  mis- 
managed it,  and  gave  advice,  which 
being  inapplicable,  grated  upon  her 
morbid  feelings ;  but  no  one  inquired 
what  she  felt,  or  appeared  to  suppose 
that  she  did  feel.  Many  were  anx- 
ious to  show  kindness,  and  tried  to 
supply  some  of  her  privations ;  but  it 
was  too  late.  She  was  shut  up,  and 
her  manner  appeared  hard  and  ungra- 
cious, while  her  heart  was  dissolving 
in  emotions.  No  one  knew  when  she 
stole  out  of  the  room,  exasperated  by 
the  earnest  talk  and  merry  laugh  that 
she  could  not  share,  that  she  went 
to  bolt  herself  in  her  own  room,  and 
sob  on  the  bed,  or  throw  herself  on 
her  knees  to  pray  for  help  or  death. 
No  one  knew  of  her  passionate  long- 
ing to  be  alone,  while  she  was,  for 
her  good,  driven  into  society;  nor 
how,  when  by  chance  alone  for  an 
hour  or  two  she  wasted  the  luxury  by 
watching  the  lapse  of  the  predous 
minutes. 

"  And  when  she  grew  hard,  strict, 
and  even  fanatical  in  her  religion,  no 
one  suspected  that  this  was  because 
her  religion  was  her  all  —  her  soul's 
strength  under  agonies  of  false  shame, 
her  wealth  under  her  privations,  her 
refuge  in  her  loneliness ;  while  her 
mind  was  so  narrow  as  to  require  that 
what  religion  was  to  her  —  her  one 
pursuit  and  object  —  it  should  be  to 
everybody  else.  In  course  of  years 
she  in  great  measure  retrieved  herself, 
though  conscious  of  irreparable  mis- 
chief done  to  her  nature.  All  this 
while  many  hearts  were  aching  for 
her,  and  the  minds  of  her  family 
were  painfully  occupied  in  thinking 
what  could  be  done  for  her  temper 
and  her  happiness.  The  mistake  of 
reserve  was  the  only  thing  they  are 
answerable  for;  a  mistake  which, 
however  mischievous,  was  naturally 
caused  by  the  very  pain  of  their  own 
sympathy  first,  and  the  reserve  of  the 
sufferer  afterward." 

Most  happy  was  it  for  Miss  Mar 
tineau  that  she  found  in  authorship  an 
outlet   for   her  exquisitely  sensitive 


nature.  Her  first  work,  a  devotional 
one,  was  published  when  she  was 
twenty-one,  and  was  followed  soon 
after  by  "  Christmas  Day."  It  was  a 
great  luEippiness  to  her  when  she  was 
able  by  her  pen  to  relieve  her  family 
of  her  support,  and  thus  assist  her 
father,  who  had  been  reduced  by  bu- 
siness reverses  from  wealth  to  compar- 
ative poverty. 

The  young  authoress  rapidly  fol- 
lowed up  her  first  successes.  Before 
she  was  thirty  she  had  written  eight 
or  ten  volumes  of  tales,  "  Origmal 
Hymns,"  tracts,  and  three  prize  essays 
on  theological  subjects. 

In  1832  Miss  Martineau  appeared 
as  a  political  writer^  in  a  series  of 
"  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy ,** 
"Taxation,"  "  Poor  Laws,"  in  whidi, 
under  the  disguise  of  a  story,  she 
sought  to  infuse  into  the  public  mind 
her  own  notions  of  reform.  Her  ob- 
ject was  truly  philanthropic,  and  gave 
her  an  American  as  well  as  European 
celebrity. 

These  publications  were  followed 
by  her  memorable  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  1835.  We  have  not  yet 
forgotten  with  what  open-armed  hos- 
pitality she  was  entertained  here,  nor 
now  rank  and  wealth  rivaled  eadi 
other  in  doing  homage  to  the  distin- 
guished guest.  Everywhere  her 
apartments  were  crowded  with  visit- 
ors, and  her  tables  piled  with  notes  of 
invitation  from  one  elegant  mansicm 
to  another. 

After  an  ovation  which  would  have 
melted  the  heart  or  turned  the  head 
of  any  other  woman,  she  went  home 
to  dissect  and  book  us.  Her  reflec- 
tions were  returned  to  us  in  two  vol- 
umes, "Society  in  America,"  and 
"  Retrospect  of  Western  Travel,"  in 
which  she  discussed  our  institutions 
and  manners  in  a  way  little  flattering 
to  our  national  vanity.  But  with  afl 
her  discourtesy,  her  ignorance  and 
one-sided  prejudice,  she  told  us  many 
wholesome  truths,  which  we  had  not 
temper  to  receive,  nor  wisdom  to  put 
in  practice.  With  the  majority  of 
Americans,  Miss  Martineau   is  still 
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considered  the  synonym  of  every 
tiling  that  is  harsh,  crabbed,  and  sour 
in  womankind.  Her  gifled  and  dis- 
crimmating  friend,  Charlotte  Bronte, 
draws  a  very  different  picture  of  her, 
in  a  description  of  a  visit  to  Amble- 
side : 

"I  am  at  Miss  Martineau's  for  a 
week.  Her  house  is  very  pleasant, 
both  within  and  without,  arranged  at 
all  points  with  admirable  neatness 
and  comfort.  Her  visitors  enjoy  the 
most  perfect  liberty  ;  what  she  claims 
for  herself  she  allows  them.  I  rise 
at  my  own  hour,  breakfast  alone  — 
she  is  up  at  five,  takes  a  cold  bath, 
and  a  walk  by  starlight,  and  has  fin- 
ished her  breakfast  and  cot  to  her 
work  by  seven  o'clock.  I  pass  the 
morning  in  the  drawing-room  —  she 
in  her  study.  At  two  o'clock  we 
meet  —  work,  talk,  and  walk  together 
till  five,  her  dinner  hour ;  spend  the 
evening  together,  when  she  converses 
fluently  and  abundantly,  and^ith  the 
most  complete  frankness.  I  go  to 
my  own  room  soon  aflor  ten  —  she 
sits  up  writing  letters  till  twelve. 

"  She  seems  exhaustless  in  strength 
and  spirits,  and  indefatigable  in  the 
faculty  of  labor.  She  is  a  great  and 
a  good  woman ;  of  course  not  without 
peculiarities,  but  I  harve  seen  none  as 
yet  that  annoy  me.  She  is  both  hard 
and  warm-hearted,  abrupt  and  affec- 
tionate, liberal  and  despotic  I  be- 
lieve she  is  not  at  all  conscious  of  her 
own  absolutism.  When  I  tell  her  of 
it,  she  denies  tiie  charge  wanAlv; 
then  I  laugh  at  her.  >f  believe;  she 
rules  Ambleside.  Some  ^  the  gen- 
try dislike  her,  but  the  lowe^  orders 
have  a  great  regard  for  her.  *,  * 
The  government  of  her  household  is 
admirably  administered.  All  $he 
does  is  well  done,  from  the  writing  of 
a  history  down  to  the  quietest  female 
occupation." 

Since  her  American  tour  Miss  Mar^ 
tineau  has  published  several  works 
for  children,  and  two  novels,  which  are 
characterized  by  an  excellent  critic  as 
'^full  of  acute  and  delicate  thought,  and 
el^ant  description."    *^  Eastern  Life : 


Past  and  Present,"  is  one  of  her  most 
valuable  productions,  and  embodies 
her  observations  of  Egypt,  PiJestine, 
Greece,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  during  a 
torn*  of  these  countries  made  in  1846. 
She  has  excellent  qualities  as  a  trav- 
eler, and  her  opinions  are  entitled  to 
great  weight. 

"  Household  Education,"  published 
in  1849,  propounds  Miss  Martineau's 
theory  of  domestic  training.  It  is  a 
digest  of  long  and  thoughtful  observa- 
tions, and  makes  us  feel  that  it  needed 
only  the  more  intimate  relations  of 
wife  and  mother  to  render  her  one  of 
the  most  lovely  and  benignant  of  her 
sex. 

Hie  last  feature  in  the  life  of  this 
lady  is  one  which  her  truest  friends 
and  admirers  look  upon  with  profound 
sorrow.  A  woman  among  unbeliev- 
ers—  Harriet  Martineau,  in  league 
with  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  Voltaire,  to 
undermine  the  foundation  of  our  most 
holy  faith,  is  indeed  a  humiliating 
spectacle.  In  '^Letters  on  Man's 
Nature  and  Development,"  she  avows 
herself  without  di^ube,  and  takes 
her  place  in  the  deadly  ranks  of  athe- 
ism. This,  so  /kr  as  we  know,  is  her 
present  attitnde :  let  us  hope  that  her 
errors  are  of  the  head  rather  than  of 
the  heart  —  the  transient  vagaries  of 
an  over-speculative  mind,  and  that 
her  splendid  powers  will  yet  be  en- 
listed in  a  nobler  work. 


IMPROVEMENT. 

IF  you  have  great  talents,  industry 
will  improve  them ;  if  moderate 
abilities,  industry  will  supply  their 
deficiencies.  Nothing  is  denied  to 
well-directed  labor;  nothing  is  ever 
to  be  attained  without  it.  Remem- 
ber, a  maa^s  genius  is  always  in  the 
beginning  of  life  as  much  unknowTi 
to  himself  as  to  others;  and  it  is 
only  after  frequent  trials,  attended 
with  success,  that  he  dares  think  him- 
self equal  to  the  imdertakings  in  which 
those  who  have  succeeded  nave  fixed 
the  admiration  of  mankind. 
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MRS.  GRUNDY'S  OPINION  OF 
HER  ACQUAINTANCE. 

BT  MRS.  C.  H.  OILDERSLXITI. 

"  Not  only  good  and  kind, 
B«t  strong  and  elevated  U  thy  mind  ; 
A  Hpirit  that  with  noble  pride 
Can  look  auperior  down 
On  fortane'8  smile  or  fh)wn  ; 
That  can,  withont  reg^t  or  pfdn. 
To  Tirtue'a  lowliest  dufrf  sacrifice.'* 

^____^     LOBD  LTTTLITOV. 

**  The  world  has  won  th«se,  lady,  and  thy  joyi 
Are  placed  in  trifles,  fashions,  follies,  toys." 
Ckabbs. 

"T\0  you  know,  Mrs.  Nettleton, 
U  I  Ve  found  out  why  Mrs.  Finch 
got  that  new  gray  raglan  to  wear  this 
iall,  when  she  had  a  good  black 
Stella?" 

"No,  I  don't;  but  how  did  you 
become  acquainted  with  the  import- 
ant  secret  1 "  said  the  lady  addressed, 
with  a  half-concealed  tone  of  con- 
tempt for  the  speaker,  which  the  lat- 
ter lady  did  not  perceive,  so  much 
absorbed  was  she  by  the  important 
discovery  she  had  made. 

"  How  1    Why,  by  —  what  do  you 
call   itl     it's  that  word    they   use 
when  animals  seem  to  kn6^  things." 
"Instinct?" 

"  Yes !  instinct  told  me  so." 
"  Good  authority,  Mrs.  Grundy." 
"  The  very  best,  my  dear  Mrs.  Net- 
tleton. And  instinct  also  tells  me  that 
she  will  line  that  same  article  of  dress, 
and  trim  it  up,  to  make  people  be- 
lieve that  she 's  got  a  new  cloak  this 
very  winter.  Dear  me !  how  decep- 
tive some  people  are!  Why,. that 
woman  never  hires  a  dressmaker  but 
to  fit  and  baste  her  dresses,  and  makes 
them  all  herself  on  the  sly,  and  thep 
goes  out  into  our  very  best  society ! 
It 's  a  shame !  She  knits  all  her  hus- 
band's stockings  evenings,  when  her 
friends  are  in  to  sit  with  her;  but 
I  understand  that  well  enough,  she 
wants  to  show  her  hands  to  good  ad- 
vantage." 

"liow  do  you  know  that,  Mrs. 
Grundy  1 " 

"  I  might  as  well  say  that  I  found 
out  this  by  my  Betty,  who  was  with 
her  a  short  time.  Tne  girl  said  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Finch  were  a  great  deal 


more  merry  and  chatty  when  there 
was  no  company  in,  and  it  was  so 
different  where  she  lived  before ;  for 
at  Mrs.  Morgan's,  all  the  pleasant 
talk  was  saved  up  for  visitors.  So 
she  thought  she  would  find  out  what 
amused  them  so  much,  and  one  even- 
ing she  left  the  back  parlor-door  ajar, 
so  she  could  pass  in  from  the  dining- 
room.  At  first  Mr.  Finch  was  read- 
ing from  the  night's  paper  out  loud, 
while  Mrs.  Finch  kept  on  knitting, 
and  looking  off  her  work  as  if  ^ 
thought  her  husband  the  only  man  in 
Christendom. 

"  Well,  by-and-by  the  paper  was 
all  read  up,  so  Betty  said,  and  ha  laid 
it  down  and  asked  her  if  it  did  not 
tire  her  to  keep  those  needles  going  all 
the  time,  and  she  answered,  '  Not  a 
bit.'  He  said, '  I  'm  glad,  for  it  shows 
your  hands  so  prettily ;  and  I  do  so 
love  to  watch  them.'  Betty  said  she 
thought  Mr.  Finch  very  silly  to  say 
such  things  when  they  had  been  mar- 
ried seven  or  eight  years,  and  I  must 
acknowledge  I  respect  Betty's  opinion. 
She  is  a  very  sensible  girl.  Then 
Mr.  Finch  went  on  to  tell  his  wife  it 
was  getting  cold  weather,  and  did  n't 
she  want  some  money  to  buy  her 
winter's  clothes;  and  she  said  no; 
she  had  plenty  of  clothes,  and  plenty 
of  money  for  the  present.  She  could 
drain  his  purse  by-and-by  to  his  en- 
tire satisfiiction. 

"  Betty  said  she  was  very  stingy  to 
her  girls  —  would  n't  let  her  have  but 
one  gas-burner  going  at  a  time  even- 
ings, and  all  the  wfile  Betty  was  in 
her  house,  a  whole  month,  Mrs.  Finoh 
gave  her  but  one  dress,  and  that  was 
a  pink  calico,  and  a  spotted  linen 
collar,  with  a  pink  edge  to  match, 
while  I  've  given  the  girl  two  of  my 
silks,  and  mat  lace  cape  I  wore  last 
winter  to  parties  sometimes.  Mrs. 
Finch  is  always  trumping  up  some 
old  body  to  feed  and  clothe,  and 
would  be  glad  to  take  the  lead  in 
fashion  with  her  odd  notions,  but  so- 
ciety is  too  sensible  for  that,  though 
all  the  fools  ain't  dead  I  'm  sony  to 
say.    Then  Betty  said,  Mrs.   Finoli 
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went  on  to  tell  her  husband  that  she 
was  going  to  trim  her  blue  silk  with 
velvet  up  the  sides,  and  get  her  light 
brown  merino  colored  darker,  and 
made  up  with  a  deep  basque,  and  she 
should  not  need  any  more,  with  the 
others  she  had;  and  what  did  the 
great  simpleton  of  a  man  do  but  —  I 
would  not  believe  every  one,  but 
Betty  is  a  girl  of  truth  —  throw  his 
wife's  knitting  under  the  sofa,  take 
her  on  his  knee,  and  then  kiss  her 
vAder  her  chin,  and  say  she  was  worth 
ten  million  sudi  women  as  —  who  do 
you  think  he  said  ?  When  I  tell  you 
you  must  not  wonder  at  my  hve  for 
Mr^  Finch.  He  said  me  —  Mrs. 
Grundy  !  I  would  n't  have  Grundy 
know  it  for  the  world,  for  he  is  al- 
ways saying  something  wonderful 
about  her ;  but  one  thing  Jie  can 't 
say  —  he  can't  praise  her  beauty; 
and  if  he  knew  how  she  managed  to 
look  genteel,  he  could  not  —  yes  he 
would  too ;  he  thinks  it  all  right  to 
deceive  society  in  that  way.  He  has 
not  the  least  respect  for  gentility,  nor 
his  wife  either;  so  I  tell  him  some- 
times, and  he  only  grunts.  I  don't 
believe  matches  are  made  in  heaven 
and  never  did.  I  married  Mr.  Grundy 
because  everybody  decided  that  he 
bad  such  business  tact ;  and  he  says 
be  can't  tell  why  he  married  me. 
Why  do  n't  you  say  something,  Mrs. 
Nettleton  1 " 

"For  two  reasons,"  the  lady  an- 
swered ;  "  one  is,  you  took  no  breath- 
ing time;  and  the  other,  I  was  thinking 
of  Mrs.  Finch.  My  husband  has 
chanced  to  converse  with  her  several 
times  in  society,  and  is  greatly  pleased 
with  her,  while  I  have  unfortunately 
scarcely  spoken  to  her.  I  told  hus- 
band, only  last  night,  I  would  go  this 
very  day  and  cM  upon .  her.  I  am 
always  sure  I  shall  like  all  who  please 
Mr.  Nettleton.  She  seems  to  attract 
people,  and  — " 

"  Yes ;  but  they  do  n't  know  how 
die  deceives  by  pretending  to  be  one 
of  uSy  with  her  old  clothes  all  fixed 
over;  and  then — I  would  not  tell  any 
body  but  you — Betty  said  she  knew 


that  she  wrote  for  the  newspapers, 
for  she  overheard  what  one  of  the 
publishers  said  to  her  about  her  not 
using  her  name ;  and  Mrs.  Finch  re- 
plied that  she  had  rather  not  be 
known.  Are  you  going  to  call  now^ 
Mrs.  Nettleton  ?  " 

"  Are  you  sure,  Mrs.  Grundy  ?  " 

"  Betty's  word  is  as  good  as  print." 

"  I  promised  my  husband  I  would 
visit  her,  and  I  will;  but  whether  I 
go  again  depends  on  the  observation  I 
make." 

"  Let  me  know,  my  dear  friend,  all 
about  it,  won't  you  1 " 

And  so  they  parted :  Mrs.  Grundy 
to  speculate  on  Mrs.  Finch's  hidden 
attractions,  and  Mrs.  Nettleton  to  see 
if  she  could  fathom  the  same  mys- 
tery. 

Mrs.  Nettleton  found  Mrs.  Finch 
seated  by  a  work-table,  with  all  the 
etceteras  of  sewing,  and  a  small  vase 
of  autumnal  flowers  exquisitely  ar- 
ranged, throwing  their  beauty  over 
shreds  and  odd  bits  of  old  merino, 
and  ends  of  velvet  ribbon,  and  Mrs. 
Finch's  hands  nimbly  plying  the  nee- 
dle. She  received  her  new  acquaint- 
ance cordially,  but  made  no  excuse 
for  her  occupation,  as  Mrs.  Nettleton 
expected,  according  to  the  usual  forfli- 
ula  of  such  occasions.  Nothing  by 
way  of  apology  was  offered  by  Mrs. 
Nettleton  for  this  call,  or  for  not 
doing  so  sooner.  Nothing  was  said 
of  unruly  servants,  the  distressing 
monetary  difficulties,  or  the  com- 
plaints of  husbands  over  the  times, 
and,  what  was  more  remarkable  than 
all,  not  a  syllable  was  uttered  of 
their  neighbors.  A  voice  from  the 
hall  called  out : 

"May  I  come,  mammal"  in  the 
sweetest  of  childish  accents,  and  the 
answering  "  Yes !  "  opened  the  door, 
and  in  tripped  Mrs.  Finch's  little 
daughter. 

She  replied  prettily  to  the  visitor's 
salutation,  and  began  inspecting  her 
mother's  occupation.  A  little  dress 
of  plaid  merino  was  nearly  completed 
for  the  child,  over  which  the  little  crea- 
ture was  cooing  out  her  admiration. 
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"  An  old  one  of  mine,"  said  Mrs. 
Finch,  not  at  all  chagrined  at  this 
proof  of  her  economy.  "I  always 
select  such  material  as  will  be  of  serv- 
ice to  my  child,  as  delicate  textures 
are  of  little  use  to  a  domestic,  or  to 
the  poor,  should  we  give  them  away. 
Besides  it  creates  a  taste  in  them  for 
clothing  too  expensive  for  their  means. 
Don't  you  think  so,  Mrs.  Nettle- 
ton?" 

"  Certainly,  Mrs.  Finch ;  but  won't 
your  intimate  friends  remember  the 
garment,  and  accuse  you  of  over- 
thought  for  your  expenditures  1 " 

"  I  hope  so,  Mrs.  Nettleton,  for  it 's 
a  part  of  my  creed,  and  religion  too, 
I  may  add,  to  waste  nothing,  and  it  is 
needful  in  these  hard  times  to  relieve 
our  husbands  of  every  burden  by 
careful  outlays.  The  world  at  large 
may  render  .the  verdict  its  capricious 
will  pleases,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
to  me,  so  that  the  *  still,  small  voice ' 
whispers  'well  done.'  My  husband 
has  as  yet  sustained  little  inconveni- 
ence from  want  of  resource.  And 
you  agree  with  me,  do  you  not,  in 
my  theory  and  practice,  too  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry  1  can 't  answer  in  the 
affirmative  to  both,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Finch.  I  believe  every  word  of 
your  theory,  but  the  practice  calls  for 
more  courage  than  I  possessed  when 
I  came  in;  but  I  believe  your  example 
will  give  me  a  little  strength.  I  came 
out  this  afternoon  to  drive  away  the 
thoughts  of  my  disappointment  be- 
cause my  husband  said  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  spare  the  large 
sum  4t  required  for  furs,  at  the  pres- 
ent size  and  quality.  He  is  a  very 
indulgent  husband,  and  grants  my  ev- 
ery desire.  I  was  not  prepared  for 
denial,  and  fear  I  did  not  meet  it  very 
philosophically,  or  good-naturedlv 
either  I  must  in  justice  acknowledge." 

"  Our  wants  are  imaginary,  at  least 
the  most  expensive  ones  are." 

"True,  Mrs.  Finch,  but  society's 
demands  are  imperative.  You  smile, 
but  you  know  it  is  hard  to  cast  off  its 
rule  in  any  thing." 

"I  do  not  find  it  imperative,  and 


its  rule  I  heed  very  little.  My  hus- 
band's admiration  of  my  costume,  and 
the  motive  that  prompted  its  adop- 
tion is  sufficient  for  me." 

"  Excuse  me  if  I  ask  a  very  inquis- 
itive question,  but  my  heart  seeks,  in 
its  blindness,  for  light  to  guide  me 
from  the  unsatisfying  f)leasures  of 
dress  and  display.  I  am  told  you 
write  for  the  public,  and  does  not  this 
serve  your  cravings  for  seeing  youi^ 
self  admired  in  some  way  ?  " 

"I  have  no  such  motive,  I  assure 
you.  It  has  been  said  that  woman 
never  seeks  fame  if  she  is  happy  and 
satisfied ;  and  that  may  be  true,  un- 
less she  does  it  to  elevate  tho^  sho 
loves,  and  whose  name  she  bears. 
But  believe  me,  I  write  because  I  am 
happy  and  satisfied,  and  desire  to  give 
a  glimmer  of  my  enjoyment  to  others, 
and  at  least  show  them  the  way  they 
may  look  for  the  same  satisfaction." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Finch ;  and  when 
I  comprehend  your  independence,  and 
stagger  in  my  endeavors  to  follow  the 
same  path,  albeit  at  a  long  distance 
behind  you,  will  you  give  me  encour- 
agement also  1 " 

"  You  won't  need  it  from  without, 
it  is  all  within.  But  we  have  had  a 
strange  conversation  for  a  first  ac- 
quaintance. I  hope  you  will  pardon 
me  the  freedom  of  my  remarks,  but 
there  was  something  in  your  manner 
allowed  me  to  say  all  I  pleased," 

"Can't  we  meet  often,  Mrs.  Finch?" 

"It  would  give  me  pleasure  cer- 
tainly, Mrs.  Nettleton." 

*  And  so  they  parted :  one  to  remove 
traces  of  her  economy  from  her  re- 
turning husband's  eyes  lest  he  should 
think  she  watched  the  signs  of  the 
times  too  closely  for  her  comfort,  and 
the  other  to  seek  the  beginning  of  the 
path  her  new  friend  found  so  agreea- 
ble, and  which  commended  itself  so 
warmly  to  her  sense  of  right, 

Mr.  Nettleton  came  home  looking 
sad,  for  he  expected  to  meet  the  dis- 
satisfied face  of  his  petted  wife.  He 
was  surprised  to  see  her  standing  on 
the  verandah,  waiting  for  his  return, 
only  as  she  did  in  her  very  happiest 
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moods.  Down  the  steps  she  ran,  and 
up  again  by  his  side  after  the  very 
&shion  which  disgusted  Mrs.  Grundy 
so  much,  and  which  she  forgot  to 
mention  to  her  friend  in  her  late  in- 
teresting communication.  Mr.  Net- 
tleton  was  on  the  qui  vive  to  know 
what  extraordinary  pleasure  had  so 
elated  hiJs  wife's  spirits,  and  his  curi- 
osity came  near  formmg  itself  into 
questions,  when  Mrs.  Nettleton  re- 
marked Uiat  she  had  been  delighted 
with  a  call  upon  a  lady  he  admired, 
and  thought  his  taste  excellent.  As 
she  chirped  away,  she  stroked  his 
whiskers  very  much  as  Mrs.  Finch 
would  have  done,  but  which  her  fash- 
ionable habits  had  long  smce  caused 
her  to  forget. 

Her  husband  forbore  inquiries,  and 
listened  to  as  ^  merry  a  chat  that  even- 
ing as  gladdened  any  anxious  business 
man  in  that  great  city.  Indeed,  he 
forgot  for  a  longer  period  his  perplexi- 
ties, than  for  many  a  weary  day  or 
night  before.  Not  a  word  was  said 
of  me  furs,  and  he  began  to  relax  his 
resolution  to  live  on  a  smaller  outlay, 
and  quite  reproached  himself  for  his 
Hi-nature  in  refusing  any  thing  to  so 
lovely  a  woman  as  that  same  one  who 
was  humming  and  purring  at  his  side, 
before  the  cheerful  autumn  fire. 

"  Pet,"  he  began,  "  was  n't  I  a  trifle 
cross  at  dinner  to-day  1 " 

"  Not  a  bit,  my  dear.     Why  ?  " 

"  Did  n't  somebody  want  five  hun- 
dred dollars  for  something,  and  did  n't 
somebody  say  that  somebody  must 
try  and  be  happy  without  that  some- 
thing?" 

"  Yes !  but  what  of  that  ?  " 

"Why,  somebody  has  altered  his 
mind,  and  if  somebody  is  silly,  so  all 
men  are  who  have  such  wives,  to 
make  them  forget  'how  the  money 
goes.'  Here  is  the  amount,  my 
dear." 

"  Do  n't  tempt  me  if  you  love  me," 
she  said,  pushing  back  his  hand,  to  Mr. 
Nettleton's  utter  amazement.  "  I  am 
a  better  woman  since  dinner,  and 
those  furs  wou^d  not  give  me  the 
least  pleasure  in  the  world.     Believe 


me,  for  I  have  seen  another  variety  of 
happiness  in  Mrs.  Finch's  parlor  to- 
day. Let  me  try  to  be  like  her." 
-  "  What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say  ?  " 
he  replied,  for  want  of  something 
more  apropos,  forgetting  it  had  been 
a  favorite  expression  of  his  wife. 
She  colored,  and  the  tears  came  up 
quickly  as  she  said : 

"  Do  n't  tease  me  the  first  day  of 
my  reformation,  for  it  is  no  easy  les- 
son for  a  silly  woman  like  me  to 
learn." 

I  suppose  it  is  but  justice  to  say 
that  it  was  Mr.  Nettleton's  time  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Finch  fem- 
ily  and  kiss  his  wife. 


According  to  promise  of  fiirther 
revelations  if  there  were  any,  Mrs. 
Grundy's  carriage  stopped  before 
Mrs.  Nettleton's  door  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  society  would  per- 
mit. Glad  to  find  her  friend  alone, 
she  commenced  a  modem  edition  of 
the  longer  catechism. 

"  My  dear  friend,  what  of  yester- 
day's call  ?  Do  tell  me  all  at  once ; 
I  am  dying  of  curiosity.  Does  she 
write  for  the  newspapers  ?  And  her 
husband  doing  such  a  handsome  busi- 
ness too!  She  is  money-loving  and 
miserly,  for  all  her  charities.  She 
admitted  as  much  in  an  indirect  way. 
Ridiculous !  and  yet  people  will  call 
there  and  invite  her  to  be  their 
equal." 

"  I  should  not  wonder  if  some  found 
her  their  superior,  Mrs.  Grundy." 

"  How  funny  you  are  sometimes, 
my  dear,  and  I  declare  you  make  me 
laugh  when  I  feel  quite  shocked. 
Did  you  catch  her  at  any  of  her  ef- 
forts to  hide  her  eco^|^^" 

"  She  was  makin^^^Ai  dress  of 
hers  for  Kitty,  and  i^^^^Rtc  pretty 
indeed."  ^^V 

"  Just  as  I  told  you^ffid  she  will 
exhibit  that  young  one  the  first  fair 
day  in  the  streets,  and  people  who 
don't  see  behind  the  curtain  think 
that  she  has  patronized  our  most  fiish- 
ionable  stores.     If   you  will  credit 
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me,  my  husband  would  uphold  her  in 
that  very  thing." 

"  So  would  mine,  Mrs.  Grundy." 

"  We  can  sympathize  in  that  par- 
ticular; my  dear,  sympathy  is  so  com- 
forting." 

"  I  hope  our  husbands  can 't  indulge 
in  the  last  mentioned  pleasure,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Nettleton,  the  sarcasm  be- 
coming visible  to  a  less  preoccupied 
person. 

"  How  can  we  make  her  less  pop- 
ular with  our  husbands  ?  " 

*'  Only  by  imitating  her." 

"  Never !  "  said  the  indignant  Mrs. 
Grundy. 

"  1  shall  try,"  returned  Mrs.  Nettle- 
ton,  her  courage  rising. 

"Mrs.  Nettleton!'^ 

"Mrs.  Grundy!" 

"  Are  you  sane  1 " 

"  I  think  I  am  beginning  to  be." 

"  I  am  astonished !  Let  me  go 
now,  and  remember  that  your  last  re- 
marks were  jokes." 

"  Pray  do  n't,  Mrs.  Grundy,  for  I 
fear  my  courage  will  ebb  next  time  I 
am  upon  this  subject." 

Off  rolled  the  carriage,  and  Mrs. 
Nettleton  was  miserable.  She  had 
not  reckoned  the  cost  of  her  avowing 
a  womanly  simplicity  of  taste,  Mid  a 
human,  not  to  say  a  tender  regard  for 
the  struggles  of  her  husband  in  these 
days  of  trial.  A  facetious  writer 
calls  women  "  strange  animals,"  and 
verily  he  has  come  to  a  very  correct 
conclusion.  She  could  not  endure  to 
lose  Mrs.  Grundy's  approbation,  al- 
though said  opinions  were  laws  that 
might,  under  tie  new  light  that  shone 
upon  them,  be  appealed  from  on  cer- 
tain occasions. 

The  afternoon  found  Mrs.  Nettleton 
so  uneasy^adyoriiserable,  that  she  re- 
solved t^^Hnupon  her  astonished 

friend,  ^^^^^f '^  ^^^9  ^^  ^^^  S^^^ 
her  reasJj^Bf  the  change  in  her 
creed  and  tireconsequent  happiness. 

At  four  o'clock  she  sat  in  the  par- 
lor of  Mrs.  Grundy,  who  no  doubt 
was  taking  time  over  Mrs.  Nettleton's 
card  to  decide  how  §he  should  meet 
her.    In  tiie  adjoining  room  Miss  Ger- 


trude Evelina  Grundy,  called  G^ty 
Grundy  for  brevity,  sat  enjoying  the 
society  of  her  dolly.  The  one-sided 
colloquy  was  quite  satisfying  to  the 
visitor. 

"  Dolly  's  got  a  beau,  iiaint  she  I 
Aunt  Nelly's  little  white  puppy  Jip 
come  to  see  it  this  morning,  did  n  t 
he  ?  Papa  said  sister  Annie's  beau 
was  a  puppy,  and  Dolly's  got  one  too, 
only  sister  Annie's  don't  know  as 
much  as  Dolly's  beau,  does  he,  Dolly  ? 
We'll  have  good  times,  won't  we^ 
and  she  shall  have  that  new  white 
taffeta,  a  cerise  ribbon,  and  that 
sweet  Bayadere  too.  Dolly  hain't 
got  no  pa,  but  she  has  got  a  grandpa, 
and  I  '11  tease  him  just  as  mamma  and 
Annie  do,  and  he  will  give  us  all  we 
want  just  to  stop  our  noise,  won't  be  1 
We  can't  go  to  see  Mrs.  Nettlettm 
any  more,  and  get  biscuit  and  jelly, 
'cause  mamma  says  she  is  a  fool,  and 
hain't  got  genteel  notions  bred  in  her. 
Hain't  it  too  bad,  Dolly,  when  she  has 
got  such  good  jelly !  And  ma  says 
she  always  knew  she  was  vulgar,  but 
did  not  like  to  say  so  till  she  saw  if 
she  couldn't  make  her  somebody. 
Ma  says,  too,  she  should  n't  wonder  a 
bit  if  her  husband  got  ashamed  of  her 
yet,  not  a  bit.  Hain't  you  sorry, 
Dolly,  'bout  the  jelly  ?  I  knew  you 
was,  and  ma  says  she  should  n't  won- 
der if  she  got  to  be  as  low  as  Mrs. 
Finch,  'fore  long.  Mrs.  Finch  is  aw- 
ful deceitful,  ma  says.  If  Kitty  is 
so  pretty,  all  her  clothes  are  old  ones, 
and  mamma  don't  know  what  the 
world  is  coming  to,  nor  we  either,  do 
we,  Dolly  1" 

This  contretemps,  whether  fortu- 
nate or  otherwise,  the  writer  does  not 
quite  know,  but  it  decided  Mrs.  Net- 
tleton that  she  had  not  sufficient  leis- 
ure to  waste  it  upon  affection  already 
forfeited,  and  she  let  herself  out  of 
the  palatial  mansion  of  Mrs.  Grundy, 
to  be  omitted  in  the  list  of  invitations 
to  the  next  grand  party  given,  to  show 
to  the  whole  city  that  tiiose  not  pres- 
ent were  of  little  or  no  consequence 
to  society. 

The  new  friends'  spent  the  same 
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evening  together,  and  neitlier  the 
Finch  or  Nettleton  family  seemed 
disposed  to  wear  sadcdoth.  On  the 
contrary,  a  cheerfulness,  hard  to  be 
CKSOounted  for,  possessed  them,  and 
did  not  give  the  least  indications  of 
being  less  than  legion.  The  spell  of 
refined  contentment  was  contageous, 
and  others  followed  in  the  bright 
wake  of  sensible  pleasures,  and  ceased 
to  find  their  highest  delight  in  the 
contemptible  ambition  of  out-dressing 
each  oUier. 

Mrs.  Grundy,  of  course,  found  enough 
who  were  glad  to  fill  the  vacuum,  for 
there  are  plenty  of  people  in  this  world 
who  seem  to  hold  themselves  in  no 
higher  estimation  than  to  occupy 
space  —  particularly  ladies.  I  think 
this  last  sentence  a  happy  thought,  for 
it  has  been  a  difficult  problem  to  de- 
cide to  what  end  some  were  clothed, 
fed,  and  I  won^t  say,  educated.  It  has 
troubled  me  as  mudi  as  Mr.  Grundy's 
reason  for  the  selection  of  a  wife. 


THE  MONITOR  — MUSIC. 

WE  give  place  to  the  following 
article  on  Music,  not  because 
we  agree  wilfc  our  correspondent  in 
the  result  ^L'iHd  at,  or  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  flBety  of  Friends  with 
regard  to  it,  tmt  because  it  is  a  mat- 
ter well  worth  thinking  about.  Per- 
haps if  the  botanical  and  mineralogieal 
tours  proposed  were  carried  to  such 
an  excess  as  music  is  in  some  cases, 
the  accompaniments  of  evil  would  be 
quite  as  bad.  The  wise  will  observe 
moderation  in  all  things;  but  what- 
ever is  in  feshion  will  always  be  in 
excess. — Ed. 


I  HAVB  known  several  men  who 
were  skillful  players  on  musical  in- 
struments. Nearly  all  of  them  were 
of  idle  habits,  and  worthless  charac- 
ter—  showing  that  music  has  not 
that  elevating  and  sublime  influence 
which  some  claim  for  it.  I  have 
known  several  girls,  commonly  called 


"  young  ladies,"  who  had  spent  two 
or  three  years  in  learning  to  play  on 
the  piano,  and  they  had  thus  become, 
as  they  thought,  very  "  accomplished;  " 
yet  they  could  not  write  a  letter  in 
a  neat  manner,  could  not  express 
themselves  well,  nor  spell  correctly, 
nor  punctuate  properly,  nor  fold  and 
direct  a  letter  neatly.  They  could 
neither  make  good  bread,  nor  mend  a 
coat  neatly,  and  understood  very  lit- 
tle of  household  economy.  The  study 
of  music  had  contributed  largely  to 
.destroy  their  usefulness,  and  to  pre- 
vent intellectual  improvement. 

I  have  known  young  people  of  both 
sexes,  who  had  a  strong  passion  for 
music ;  they  resolved  to  indulge  in  it, 
and  having  acquired  some  skill, 
sought  such  company  as  appreciated 
their  attainments.  This  soon  led  to 
midnight  parties,  to  the  acquaintance 
of  skillfiil  musicians  of  a  low  charac- 
ter, to  wine  drinking,  to  concerts,  to 
balls,  to  theaters,  to  practical  infidel- 
ity, to  ruined  morality.  The  Society 
of  Friends  has  therefore,  with  mudb 
wisdom,  adopted  the  principle  of  total 
abstinence ;  it  has  reasoned  as  temper- 
ance men  have  done,  and  maintained 
that,  on  account  of  the  numerous  evils 
which  are  very  apt  to  result  from 
a  study  of  music,  and  the  bad  influ- 
ence and  bad  company  to  which  it 
often  leads,  tlie  simplest  and  easiest 
remedy  is  to  forego  the  little  good 
it  may  sometimes  do,  and  to  exclude 
it  from  the  list  of  studies  and  amuse- 
ments. 

Young  people  want  and  should  have 
amusements.  But  &r  more  enduring 
charms  may  be  found  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  natural  sciences,  in  making  bot- 
anical collections,  in  studying  miner- 
als, in  geological  tours,  in  microscopic 
examinations,  in  drawing  and  sketch- 
ing objects  of  natural  history  and 
landscape,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  as- 
tronomy, and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
wonders  of  the  telescope.  These  im- 
prove the  intellect  and  expand  the 
mind,  and  do  not,  like  music,  address 
themselves  merely  to  animal  de- 
lights. 
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There  are,  at  the  present  time,  ac- 
cording to  authentic  statistics,  seven 
hundred  thousand  pianos  in  use  in  the 
United  States.  The  cost,  at  three 
hundred  dollars  each,  would  amount 
to  over  two  hundred  million  dollars. 
This  sum  would  build  two  hundred 
thousand  school-houses,  at  an  expense 
of  a  thousand  dollars  each ;  or,  it  would 
construct  a  Pacific  railroad;  or,  it 
would  provide  fine  libraries  of  about 
a  thousand  volumes  each,  for  two 
hundred  thousand  neighborhoods ;  or, 
it  would  provide  every  human  being 
in  the  world  with  a  cheap  Bible  or 
Testament. 

Is  it  not  a  wise  prohibition  which 
Friends  have  adopted,  of  the  practice 
which  has  led  to  this  enormous  ex- 
travagance, for  a  useless,  not  to  say  a 
worse  than  useless  gratification,  while 
so  many  are  suffering  for  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  and  are  growing  up  in  ig- 
norance and  darkness  for  want  of 
suitable  provision  to  enlighten  them  ? 
It  is  now  common  to  find  families 
provided  with  costly  pianos,  who, 
when  called  upon  to  assist  charitable 
purposes,  "  can  not  afford  to  ;  "  and 
the  parents  "  can  not "  buy  for  their 
children  useful  books,  for  intellectual 
and  roli^ous  instruction. 

The  attempt  has  sometimes  been 
made  to  make  studies  at  school  allur- 
ing, by  largely  interspersing  music ; 
but  as  the  mind  can  not  be  exercised, 
disciplined,  and^developed,  except  by 
positive  exertion  and  labor,  to  which 
there  can  be  no  "  royal  road,"  the  in- 
tended assistant  is  likely  only  to  make 
an  enervated  and  thoughtless  people. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  what  is  called 
"  Church  music,"  has  this  tendency. 

A  pious  and  intelligent  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  assured  the  writer  that 
it  was  his  conviction  that  the  religious 
world  at  large  were  suffering  greatly 
for  want  of  more  of  the  spirit  of 
Friends'  mode  of  worship  in  their  re- 
ligious meetings.  He  thought  there 
was  not  enough  of  silent,  individual 
exercise  —  every  thing  was  done  by 
the  minister  and  the  choir,  and  every 
moment  was  occupied  either  in  act- 


ing or  listening,  from  the  commence' 
ment  to  the  close.  Yet  the  incompa- 
tibility of  the  enervating  influence  of 
music,  and  the  exercise  and  discipline 
of  silent  worship  had  not  occurred  to 
him.  It  is  questionable  whether  the 
two,  so  opposite  in  their  nature^ 
could  ever  be  advantageously  intro- 
duced in  the  same  assembly. 

The  artificial^  not  to  say  superficial 
influences  which  are  called  in  to  aid 
religious  worship,  were  strikingly 
shown  some  years  ago  at  an  extensive 
revival  in  a  large  village  in  New 
York.  A  young  woman  —  a  very 
skillful  musician  —  was  leader  of  the 
choir,  and  was  waited  on  by  a  special 
deputation  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
congregation,  to  secure  her  regular 
services;  "for,"  said  they,  "the 
Lord's  cause  can  not  go  on  without 
your  help ; " —  although  she  made  no 
profession  of  religion,  and  even  her 
moral  character  was  not  of  tJie  highest 
grade. 


AMELIA    OPIb's    FAREWELL    TO    MUSIC. 

I  have  loved  thee,  oh  Mosic,  I  have  tasted 

thy  powers, 
And  have  praised  thj  sweet  song  that  has 

robb*d  me  of  hours ; 
I  have  said  thou  could^agUl  every  feeling 

of  strife,  1^ 

And  have  counted  thee  One  of  the  blesdngs 

of  life: 

I  have  thought  that  thy  anthems  of  holy  de- 
light, 

Brought  the  dawnings  of  day  *mid  the  shad- 
ows of  night ; 

That  the  spirit,  oppressed  with  unspeakable 
grief, 

Gould  at  least  find  one  refuge,  one  certain 
relief 

Ah  I  thou  lily-white  wand,  and  thou  rose- 
bedecked  thorn. 

Thou  betrayest  the  heart,  and  then  leavest  it 
to  mourn ; 

For  thy  comfort  is  transient,  not  a  boon  to 
bestow, 

From  thy  high  mountain  anthems  what  deep 
meanings  flow. 

Then  I  Ul  leave  thee,  I  '11  leave  thee,  1 11  bid 
thee  farewell, 

Nor  shall  reason  or  conscience  hencefor- 
ward rebel ; 
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l*hou  shalt  rob  me  no  more  of  sweet  silence 

and  rest, 
For  I 've  proved  thee  a  trap,"a  seducer  at 

best. 

Yes,  thoa  spirit  of  darkness  transformed 
into  light, 

Thou  voluptuous  form  clothed  in  raiment  of 
white ; 

It  is  thine  when  the  passions  seemed  con- 
quered and  fled, 

But  to  raise  up  and  cherish  the  evils  we 
dread. 

Then  go  thou  where  vice  haunts  the  thought- 
less and  gay. 

Where  the  midnight  of  foUy  sends  reason 
away; 

Where  the  mind  draws  its  pleasures,  its  sor- 
rows from  thence. 

And  the  heart  pants  alone  for  the  raptures  of 
sense. 

But  oh,  enter  thou  not  where  devotion  has 

trod. 
To    beguile    the    soul   from    its   duty  to 

God; 
For  the  well-spring  of  life,  and  the  bread  of 

the  day, 
It    is    thine  not    to  give,  but  to    barter 

away. 

And  while  sin,  open  sin  leads  its  thousands 
astray. 

Tens  of  thousands  are  borne  by  false  pleas- 
ures away ; 

Let  the  Christian  in  heart  then  redeemed 
and  set  free. 

Never  dare  to  return,  oh  vain  Music,  to 
thee. 


Let  us  weigh,  as  in  a  balance,  the 
"little  good  that  it  may  sometimes 
do,"  the  time  spent,  and  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  expended,  while  so 
many  are  remaining  uninstructed  in 
usefulness,  a  burden  to  themselves 
and  to  community : 

«*That  God  sees  not  as  men  behold,  is  true, 
Eternal  things  attract  the  human  view ; 
But,  lo  I  the  Lord  surveys  the  inward  parts. 
His  eye  discerns,  and  he  accepts  the  heart. 
L  Samuel,  xvi. 

Christ  in  his  sermon  on  the  mountain  fam^d. 
The  theme  of  notes  or  singing  never  named ; 
Did  not  on  tunes  to  please  the  fancy  strike, 
Nor  instruments  of  music  David  like. 

Amos  vi.-6. 

Yet,  He  the  things  that  were  essential  told, 
Said :    *  All  who  hear  and  mind  my  words, 
behold. 


Are  like  a  man  whose  house  is  on  a  rock, 
That  stood  the  rain,  flood,  and  tempestuous 

shock.* 
When  worshipers  on  vocal  sounds  are  fixed. 
Amusement  of  the  creature  will  be  mixed; 
Take  thou  away  the  noise  of  song  from  me, 
I  will  not  hear  the  viol's  melody. 

Amos  v.-21. 

Tho'  this  may  have  of  choicest  fruit  the 

signs, 
Good  notice  take,   *A11  is  not  gold   that 

shines.*" 

B.  W. 


WILLIE'S  DEATH. 

BT  ISABELLA  8HELDEK. 

The  painter's  task  is  finished.    He  has  traced 

Upon  the  canvas  with  unerring  hand 

The  sparkling   eye,  the  pallid  brow,   and 

cheek 
Hollow  and  pale,  save  where  the  hectic  flush 
Too  surely  heralds  the  approach  of  death. 
His  parents  gaze  half  joyful,  half  in  tears ; 
'T  were  sweet  to  have  e'en  this  when  he  is 

gone. 
But  Fancy  pictures  his  dear  form  as  't  was 
In  days  long  past,  when,  with  a  rosy  cheek, 
A  h'ghtsome  step,  and  joyous  shout  he  ran 
To  meet  his  father  when  his  work  was  done. 
But  Willie's  thoughts  are  sweet  and  happy 

now; 
His  flowers  have  not  yet  lost  their  charms 

for  him ; 
And  as  within  his  trembling  hand  a  book 
Is  placed  by  bis  fond  father,  see  him  smile ; 
His  cup  of  earthly  happiness  seems  full. 
"  And  thou,  my  Willie,  thou  wilt  draw  these 

flowers 
Before  they  fiide.    Say,  wilt  thou  not  ?  '* 
He  answers  not     Can  he  have  slept    so 

soon? 
"Oh,  WiUie!  WilUel"    But  they  can  not 

wake 
Him  from  that  last  long  sleep.  Without  a  sigh, 
And  with  a  smiling  £EbC6  he  passed  away. 
Oh !  then  was  felt  a  mother's  agony. 
As  with  a  bursting  heart  she  sees  that  Death 
Has  snatched  her  only  son ;  and  smothered 

sobs 
Bear  painfiil  witness  of  a  father's  grief. 
But  hush  I  oh,  hush !  't  were  best  for  him  to 

When  his  young  heart  o'erflowed  with  happi- 

ness. 
And  we  wfll  leave  hid  book  and   &ding 

flowers. 
Fit  emblems  of  his  brief  sojourn  on  earth. 
To  lie  with  him  beneath  the    churchyard 

green. 
For 't  were  a  sin  to  tear  them  from  his  grasp. 


WiLLSBOROUOH,  8ept,^  1857. 
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VI. 

GiBARD,  October  20,  1857. 

YOU  ask,  dear  M.  .  .  .,  why  so  long 
a  time  has  elapsed  since  you 
heard  from  me  1  The  simple  reason 
is,  that  I  disapprove  of  "  running  ac- 
counts," and  I  found  on  my  ledger  a 
great  discrepancy  between  the  debit 
and  credit  pages.  So,  said  I  to  my 
metalic  thought  painter,  rest  awhile ; 
it  is  unfair  that  you  should  work  all 
the  time  without  remimeration.  Be- 
sides, it  is  by  no  means  certain  but 
we  may  be  obtrusive.  At  any  rate, 
the  old  saw  says  "all  work  and  no 
play"  is  unhealthy,  both  mentally 
and  physically.  Rest  awhile;  per- 
haps after  a  while  we  may  call  out  a 
response ;  and  so  we  did ;  and  the  re- 
sponse or  inquiry  came. 

I  know  this  smacks  of  a  business 
character;  perhaps  too  much  to  be 
strictly  genteel ;  but  gentility,  discon- 
nected with  life's  necessities,  is  to  me 
an  unlearned  lesson.  Activity  in  the 
sphere  assigned  us  by  Providence,  is 
the  truest  gentility.  From  the  hum- 
ble pavier  to  him  who  guides  the 
helm  of  state,  he  is'  noble,  who  nobly 
performs  his  duties. 

**  Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise. 
Act  well  yoar  par^  there  all  the  honor  llei.*' 

Immediately  after  man  was  formed, 
his  Creator  brought  him  to  the  garden 
of  Eden,  which  he  had  planted,  and 
placed  him  there  "  to  dress  and  keep 
it."  Hence  we  infer  that  labor  is  an 
honorable  condition,  calculated  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  man, 
morally,  mentally,  and  physically. 
He  who  ignores  it,  on  the  scale  of  so- 
cial elevation,  greatly  mistakes  the 
true  honor  and  dignity  of  his  nature. 
Constituted  as  the  world  is,  there 
must  be  various  kinds  of  labor,  re- 
quiring minds  of  different  calibre; 
but  as  all  are  the  workmanship  of  one 
great  Artist,  who  shall  depreciate 
one  and  elevate  another,  with  no 
higher  authority  than  conventional 
rules,  which,  like  all  others,  are  not 


unexceptionables,  is  there  not  danger 
of  injustice  to  one,  whose  spirit  came 
from  the  same  great  Being,  who  first 
breathed  into  man  the  breath  of  life, 
and  he  became  a  living  soul  ? 

It  would  be  well  to  look  less  to  the 
gentility  of  the  various  occupations  of 
life,  and  more  to  the  importance 
which  attaches  to  the  performance  of 
the  duties  belonging  to  tibem. 

'<  He  who  does  the  best  his  drcnmatanoe  allows. 
Does  well,  acta  nobly  —  angels  could  no  more.** 

In  the  whole  range  of  duties,  perhaps, 
the  complete  circle  of  those  well-per- 
formed, can  be  found  only  in  the 
Qiristian  home.  Here  is  Heav^ 
epitomized.  In  no  condition,  under 
no  circumstances,  are  the  mandates  of 
duty  so  varied,  so  onerous,  so  compli- 
cated, so  important,  and  so  inade- 
quately appreciated,  as  are  those  of 

THE   HOUSEHOLD. 

Among  the  rich  endowments  tliat 
have  fallen  from  heaven  to  earth,  per- 
haps none  is  so  momentous  for  weal 
or  woe,  so  fraught  with  the  present 
"  bliss  that  has  survived  the  Fall,"  as 
the  establishment  of  the  household. 
Or,  by  perversion,  it  is  the  most  glar- 
ing type  of  the  misery  which  "  seized 
the  trembling  earth  —  when  nature 
groaned  in  muttering  thunder;  saw 
9ie  lowering  sky  weep  sad  drops,  at 
the  completion  of  the  mortal  sin  orig- 
inal." 

In  His  wisdom  and  infinite  mercy, 
God  "  setteth  the  solitary  in  families." 
To  parents  he  says,  each  time  that  a 
new  immortal  is  added  to  the  group, 
^*  Take  this  chUd  and  nurse  it  for  me, 
and  I  will  give  you  wages."  From 
the  manner  in  which  this  command 
is  observed,  results  the  future  happi- 
ness or  wretchedness  of  all  inmiedi- 
ately  interested  ;  also  more  remotely, 
the  eternal  destiny  of  numberless 
households,  yet*  in  the  distant  future. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  important  sub- 
ject that  receives  so  little  attention  as 
that  of  the  influence  which  every  per- 
son exerts,  no  matter  how  humble,  or 
limited  his  sphere.  The  child  knows 
no  higher  example  than  that  of  his 
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parent,  and  copies  it ;  not  always  ex- 
actly, but  frequently  adds  such  em- 
bellishments as  he  may,  from  time  to 
time,  collect  from  his  street  and  school 
associates.  Generally  the  character 
of  these  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  the 
home  example.  In  the  home  the 
tastes  originate  and  are  cultivated, 
and  they  seek  their  aliment  among 
oongenial  objects.  If  the  household 
example  be  correct,  the  young  copy- 
ist, by  a  refinement  of  sentiment 
which  enables  him  to  discriminate, 
learns  to  reject  with  disgust  the  coarse 
vulgarity,  Uie  profene  jest,  and  the 
boisterous,  annoying  mirth  of  the 
wicked.  Yet  he  has  imbibed  the  poi- 
son. Is  it  possible  to  handle  pitch 
without  being  defiled?  his  hitherto 
untainted  imagination  has  received 
images  of  impurity,  and  they  are 
hung  upon  memory's  walls,  never  to 
be  displaced,  till  death  closes  the  en- 
trance. He  may  not  yield  to  their 
promptings,  but  the  stain  is  on  his 
heart,  and  he  can  never  again  be  what 
he  was  before. 

What  a  wonderful  power  is  influ- 
ence, especially  when  it  is  an  agent  for 
evil !  For  more  than  five  centuries, 
Noah  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness ; 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  his 
^orts  were  energized  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  coming  catastrophe.  Yet, 
we  have  reason  to  suppose,  that  not 
one  listened  to  the  conversion  of  his 
soul ;  as  none  but  his  own  &mily  were 
permitted  to  enter  the  ark.  All  who 
had  lived  on  the  earth  for  more  than 
sixteen  centuries,  were  engulfed  in 
the  universal  ruin.  The  great  weight 
of  influence,  then,  is  thrown  into  the 
scale  of  the  wicked.  Hence  the  con- 
viction that  "the  heart  is  deceitfiil 
above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked."  Who  can  know  it,  is  a  sol- 
enm  question ;  for  we  are  sure  that 
He  who  formed  the  heart,  knows  its 
prcmensities. 

A  family  of  children  must  be  edu- 
*  cated.  To  do  this,  the  parents,  anx- 
ious to  obtain  an  honorable  celebrity 
tiirough  their  children,  spare  not  la- 
bor   or    expense    "to    oring    them 


through"  a  respectable  scholastic 
course  at  boarding-school  and  college. 
The  usual  number  of  books  are  looked 
at,  in  the  requisite  number  of  years ; 
and  showy  diplomas  testify  that  a 
certain  course  has  been  rambled  over. 
The  counting-house  ledger  exhibits 
the  number  of  thousands  which  have 
been  expended  in  the  cause,  and  the 
young  persons  are  presented  to  soci- 
ety, as  having  "  finished  their  educa- 
tion." 

Is  this  the  fact?  Have  they  not 
yet  to  learn  the  first  rudiments  of 
livii^?  With  an  ample  purse  in 
han(^  they  have  vied  with  their  asso- 
ciates in  the  gratification  of  their 
tastes.  Each  year  has  presented  an 
increased  call  for  additional  indul- 
gences, which  the  fond  parents  allow, 
in  consideration  of  the  poor  things 
being  away  from  home,  and  obligSi 
to  study  so  hard. 

Little  do  they  realize,  that  this  is  a 
very  imperfect  preparation  for  the 
life-struggles,  which  strew  thickly 
and  thornily  the  path  that  must  be 
scaled  by  all  earth's  denizens,  who 
strive  to  reach  their  goal.  Scarcely 
knowing  disappointment  but  by  name, 
the  inviting  delights  of  an  untried  life 
beckoning  in  the  bright,  distant  future, 
habits  and  tastes  formed  upon  the  en- 
joyment of  their  aflfluent  homes,  with- 
out the  least  idea  of  the  labors  and 
struggles  which  others  have  borne, 
that  they  may  revel  in  their  present 
position  and  fiiture  prospects  —  they 
commence  a  career  fraught  with  eter- 
nal results,  as  heedlessly  and  with  as 
little  consideration  for  its  terminus  as 
if  they  were  embarking  on  a  pleasure 
excursion  for  a  single  day. 

These  are  the  future  heads  of  house- 
holds yet  to  be  established,  in  perpet- 
uation of  the  institution  which  God 
himself  first  formed  in  Paradise.  If 
the  head  of  that  household,  made  in 
the  image  of  €rod,  with  his  Maker  to 
instruct  in  all  that  was  essential  for 
him  to  know ;  and  all  his  surroundings 
designed  appliances  for  his  enjoy- 
ment; ministering  angels  for  Us 
associates ;  without  a  painful  memory 
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of  the  past,  and  not  a  bitter  experi- 
ence to  elicit  dread  for  the  future; 
if  he  yielded  to  blandishmentB  and 
fell,  what  may  not  be  feared  for  the 
youth  taking  his  first  independent 
step  over  life's  attractive  threshold  ? 

Pleasure,  with  beautiful  aspect  and 
full  of  promise,  beckons  him  on, 
pointing  to  gardens  redolent  with 
flowers,  and  sparkling  with  bright 
rivulets,  allures  him  within  their  fes- 
cinating  inclosures.  To  his  dismay, 
he  finds  himself  hedged  in  with 
thorns;  turn  as  he  may,  he  is  lace- 
rated and  torn.  His  only  safety  is  in 
retracing  the  deceptive  path.  Few 
have  the  moral  courage  necessary  for 
this,  and  the  consequence  is,  remedi- 
less ruin.  An  occasional  one,  not 
entirely  oblivious  to  social  obliga- 
tions, determines  to  begin  life  anew, 
and  takes  the  first  step  in  fulfillment 
of  this  wise  resolve,  by  taking  an 
helpmate.  The  "probability  is,  that 
he  will  choose  one  no  better  qualified 
for  the  station  than  himself.  From 
such  a  household  what  is  to  be 
expected?  New  and  strange  cares 
bring  new  necessities  and  responsibili- 
ties, but  do  not  open  new  avenues  to 
meet  the  demand.  Criminations  and 
recriminations  follow;  pleasures,  in- 
dependent of  home,  are  eagerly 
sought  and  indulged,  until  misery 
takes  possession  of  the  domestic 
hearth,  accompanied  by  reproach  and 
shame. 

Here  is  a  wrecked  household.  From 
its  ruins  may  arise  a  lofby  spirit, 
struggling  with  overwhelming  diffi- 
culties ;  but  conscious  of  latent  power, 
he  seeks  and  elicits  the  electric  spark 
of  wisdom,  guided  by  its  sure  and 
steady,  though  faintly  glimmering 
ray,  he  pursues — and  pursues  in  the 
face  of  almost  insufferable  objects, 
till  suddenly,  and  almost  to  his  own 
surprise,  though  observers  have  long 
seen  him  nearing  it,  he  finds  himself 
at  the  goal  for  which  his  most  stren- 
ous  efforts  have  been  made,  himself  a 
crowned  victor,  having  conquered 
lions  which  beset  his  way,  and  many  a 
time  nearly  overc&me  him  in  the  con- 


flict. Among  all  the  lessons  which 
have  been  spread  out  for  his  instruc- 
tion, that  of  human  nature  as  it  ex- 
ists in  real  life,  has  been  carefully 
studied.  He  sees  that  nothing  is 
permanently  joyous,  in  a  world  lying 
under  the  ban  of  God's  curse ;  that 
the  only  thing  in  life  worth  possess- 
ing is  a  knowledge  of  duty,  and  the 
performance  of  its  mandates  his 
highest  glory.  He  consults  the  only 
chart  that  has  been  laid  down  for 
man,  and  finds  it  perfect ;  he  resolves 
to  make  it  the  rule  of  his  faith  and 
practice. 

With  a  spirit  strength^ied  by  hard 
collisions  with  opposing  elements^  and 
encouraged  by  the  cheering  revealed 
voice,  he  takes  his  place  on  life's  bust- 
ling Flotilla,  and  manfully  breasts  the 
rushing  wave,  looking  to  his  Heav- 
enly Pilot  for  support  and  guidance. 
Amid  his  labors  and  fatigues,  there 
are  moments  when  he  longs  for  sym- 
pathy and  companionship,  such  as  is 
found  only  in  woman's  love.  Well 
is  he  aware  that  upon  this  event  hang 
momentous  consequences.  This  step 
must  not  be  taken  but  with  great 
caution.  With  earnest  heart  he  seeks 
divine  guidance.  He  is  forbidden  to 
yoke  himself  unequally,  and  com- 
manded to  do  a^  in  the  fear  of  God. 
Obedient  to  the  sacred  injunction,  he 
seeks  a  companion  of  congenial  tastes, 
and  Christian  principles ;  one  who  can 
sympathize  in  his  cares,  and  labors, 
and  difficulties,  as  well  as  share  the 
products  of  his  labor,  in  tlie  gratiflca- 
tion  of  her  tastes. 

This  household  is  established  upon 
the  basis  of  God's  word.  The  first 
act  is  to  erect  a  family  altar,  on 
which  is  poured  the  morning  and 
evening  oblation,  sending  its  rich  in- 
cense of  praise  and  thanksgiving 
heavenward  to  Him,  who  with  such 
offering  "is  well  pleased."  Suooess 
elicits  acknowledgments  of  (jod's 
mercies  with  thankflilness.  Advers- 
ity is  received  as  coming  from  tiie 
same  hand,  either  by  direction  or 
permission ;  and  he  is  mainly  anxious 
to  secure  the  blessing  which  he  is 
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sure  comes  under  this  disguise;  he 
knows  that  in  giving,  God  is  supremely 

food;  nor  less  so,  when  he  denies, 
ivery  Christian  knows  that  he  must 
not 

**  Judge  the  Lord  bj  feeble  seoM, 
But  trust  Him  for  Hin  gnce  ; 
Behind  a  frowning  Providence, 
He  hides  a  amilEog  fkce,** 

Under  such  influence  and  guidance 
the  rising  generation  may  be  expected 
to  magnify  the  happy  results  of  faith- 
ful training.  Such  a  household  is 
gized  upon  by  approving  angels. 
Even  a  needless  world  admires  the 
perfect  order  which  reigns  and  regu- 
lates all  things  there,  though  they 
may  not  care  to  imitate  it. 

But  even  from  this  stronghold  of 
faith,  from  causes  quite  unaccounta- 
ble, may  issue  those,  who  may  bring 
deep,  deep  sorrow  and  shame  to  the 
hearts  of  pious  parents.  Well  may 
it  be  asked,  "Who  is  sufl!icient  for 
these  things'?"  When  the  life-roll 
shall  be  called,  happy,  thrice  happy 
they  who  can  appear  with  their  house- 
holds and  say,  "  Here  am  I,  Lord,  and 
the  children  that  thou  hast  given  me." 
"Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the 
Lord ;  for  this  is  right.  That  it  may 
be  well  with  thee,  and  thou  mayest 
live  long  on  the  earth."  "  And  ye, 
fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to 
wrath ;  but  bring  them  up  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 
L'Amib. 


EXPERIENCE  IN  A  HOUSE  WITH 
"MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS." 

BT  HXMRT  WARD  BEXCHIR. 

THE  following  capital  article  on 
"  Modern  Conveniences  and  First- 
Class  Houses,"  we  transfer  from  the 
Independent: 

There  are  many  persons  who  sup- 
pose that  people  who  live  in  first-class 
houses,  with  all  modem  improve- 
ments, must  of  course  be  much  puffed 
up,  and  that  they  become  quite  grand 
in  their  own  eyes.  It  is  true,  some- 
times, that  fine  houses  have  proud 
people  in  them.    But  we  suspect  the 


same  of  very  poor  tenements.  We 
can  imagine  a  pride  so  reluctant  of 
discipline,  and  so  indocile,  as  to  sur- 
vive in  spite  of  the  experience  of  a 
first-class  house. 

When  we  moved  into  a  capacious 
brown-stone  dwelling,  our  better  na- 
ture, with  great  simplicity  whispered, 
"  Beware  of  temptation."  And  with 
an  ignorance  quite  as  simple,  we  sup- 
posed that  the  thieves  of  grace  would 
be  found  lurking  in  large  rooms,  at 
ambush  behind  cornices  reproduced 
from  old  Rome,  or  in  stately  appear- 
ances! How  little  did  we  suspect 
that  these  were  harmless,  and  that 
very  different  elements  were  to  moth 
our  patience. 

But  let  a  little  preliminary  exulta- 
tion of  a  new  man  in  a  new  place  be 
forgiven, ye  who  are  now  established! 
Remember  your  old  household  fervor 
on  first  setting  up,  while  we  recount 
our  economic  joy  and  anticipations  of 
modem  conveniences,  that  would  take 
away  all  human  care,  and  speed  life 
upon  a  down-hill  path,  where  it  was 
to  be  easier  to  move  than  to  stand 
still !  Every  thing  was  admirable ! 
The  attic  had  within  it  a  tank  so  large 
as  better  to  be  called  a  reservoir. 
Down  from  it  ran  the  serviceable 
pipes  to  every  part  of  the  dwelling. 
Each  chamber  had  its  invisible  water- 
maid  in  the  wall,  ready  to  spring  the 
floods  upon  you  by  the  mere  tum  of 
your  hand ;  then  tie  bath-room,  with 
tub,  douche,  shower,  and  indeed  vari- 
ous and  universal  squirt  —  up,  down, 
and  promiscuous.  The  kitchen,  too ; 
the  tubs  with  water  waiting  to  leap 
into  them ;  the  long  cylinder  by  the 
side  of  the  fire,  as  if  the  range  had 
its  baby  wrapped  up,  and  set  perpen- 
dicular in  the  comer  to  nurse.  But 
greatest  of  all  admirations  was  the 
furnace.  This,  too,  was  interframed 
with  the  attic  tank,  for  it  was  a  hot 
water  furnace.  For  a  time  this  was 
our  peculiar  pride.  The  water  flowed 
down  into  a  system  of  coiled  tubes, 
which  were  connected  with  the  boiler 
surrounding  the  furnace  fire.  The 
idea  was,  when  the  water  got  as  hot 
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as  it  could  well  bear,  that  it  should 
frisk  out  of  one  end  of  the  boiler  into 
the  pipes,  and  round  through  the 
whole  system,  and  come  back  into 
the  other  end  cooled  off.  Thus  a  com- 
plete arterial  system  was  established ; 
the  boiler  being  the  heart,  the  water 
the  blood,  the  pipes  at  the  hot  end  the 
arteries,  and  the  return  pipes  at  the 
oool  end  the  veins ;  the  whole  inclosed 
in  a  brick  chamber,  from  which  the 
air  warmed  by  this  liquid  heat  was 
given  off  to  the  dwelling.  It  was  a 
day  of  great  glory  when  we  thought 
the  chill  in  the  air  required  a  fire  in 
the  furnace.  The  fact  was,  we  wanted 
to  play  with  our  pet,  and  were  half 
vexed  with  the  old  conservative  ther- 
mometer, that  would  not  come  down 
and  admit  that  it  was  cold  enough  for 
a  fire.  However,  we  do  not  recollect 
ever  afterward  to  have  been  so  eager. 
In  the  first  place,  we  never  could 
raise  enough  heat  to  change  Uie  air  in 
the  house  more  than  from  cold  to 
chill.  We  piled  in  the  coal,  and 
watched  the  thermometer ;  ran  down 
for  coal  again,  and  ran  back  to  watch 
the  thermometer.  We  brought  home 
coal,  exchanged  glances  over  the  bill 
with  the  consulting  partner,  and  made 
silent  estimates  of  the  expenses  of  the 
whole  winter,  if  this  was  but  the  be- 
ginning. But  there  was  the  old  red 
dragon  in  the  cellar  devouring  coal  re- 
morselessly, with  his  long  iron  tail, 
folded  and  coiled,  in  the  furnace  cham- 
ber, without  heat.  Thus,  for  a  series 
of  weeks,  we  fired  off  the  furnace  in 
the  cellar  at  the  thermometer  in  the 
parlor,  and  never  hit.  But  we  did 
accomplish  other  things.  Once  the 
fire  was  driven  so  hard  that  steam  be- 
gan to  form  and  rumble  and  blow  off, 
very  innocently  ;  but  the  girls  did  not 
know  that,  and  took  to  their  heels  for 
fear  of  being  blown  up.  When  the 
cause  was  discovered,  the  remedy  was 
not  easy,  for  the  furnace  bottom  was 
immovable,  and  fire  could  not  be  let 
doMm.  But  one  Joan  of  Arc  assailed 
the  enemy  in  his  own  camp,  and 
threw  a  bucket  of  water  into  the  fire. 
This  produced  several  effects ;  it  put 


out  the  fire ;  it  also  put  out  so  modi 
gas,  steam,  and  ashes,  tliat  the  maiden 
was  quite  put  out  also.  And  more 
than  all,  it  cracked  the  boiler.  But 
this  we  did  not  know  till  some  time 
afterward. 

There  were  a  few  days  of  compara- 
tive rest  The  weather  was  mild  out 
of  doors,  and  cold  within.  It  was 
soon  reported  that  one  of  the  pipes 
was  stopped  up  in  the  chamber,  for 
the  water  would  not  flow.  The 
plumber  was  sent  for.  He  was  al- 
ready well  acquainted  with  the  way 
to  the  house.  He  brought  upon  him- 
self a  laugh  of  ridicule  by  suggesting 
that  the  water  had  given  out  in  the 
tank  !  Water  given  out !  We  turned 
inwardly  pale  behind  the  outward  red 
of  laughing.  We  thought  we  had 
a  pocketocean  up  stairs.  Up  we 
marched,  climbed  up  the  sides,  and 
peered  down  to  the  dirty  bottom  of 
an  emptied  tank!  Alas,  the  whole 
house  was  symmetrically  connected. 
Every  thing  depended  upon  this  tank ; 
the  furnace  in  the  cellar,  the  range  in 
the  kitchen,  the  laundry  department^ 
all  the  washing  apparatus  of  the  cham- 
bers, the  convenient  china  closet  sink, 
where  things  were  to  be  washed  witii- 
out  going  down  stairs,  the  entry  clos- 
ets, and  almost  every  thing  else,  ex- 
cept the  door-bell  were  made  to  go  by 
water,  and  now  the  universal  motive 
power  was  gone !  A  new  system  of 
conveniences  was  now  developed. 
We  stationed  an  Irish  engine  at  the 
force  pump  to  throw  up  water  into 
the  tank  from  the  street  cistern. 
Blessings  be  on  that  cistern  in  the 
street.  No  man  knew  how  deep  that 
was.  Like  the  pond  in  every  village, 
nobody  had  ever  found  bottom. 

And  so  we  limped  along  for  a  few 
days.  Meanwhile,  the  furnace  having 
been  examined,  the  secret  of  all  this 
trouble  was  detected.  The  life-blood 
of  the  house  had  been  oozing  and 
flowing  away  through  the  furnace! 
How  much  would  it  cost  to  repair  it  I 
More  money  than  a  hot  air  furnace 
would  cost,  and  half  more  than  that ! 
So  we  determined  to  clear  out  the 
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pet.  Alas,  (again,)  how  we  fondled 
the  &Tonte  at  first,  and  how  con- 
temptuously we  kicked  at  last !  It  is 
said  that  no  one  is  a  whole  man ;  we 
have  partial  gifts.  In  our  own  case, 
the  gift  of  buying  was  liberally  be- 
stowed, but  the  talent  of  selling  was 
withheld,  or  lay  an  undeveloped  em- 
bryo. How  to  sell  the  old  furnace 
and  to  get  a  new  one!  There  is  a 
great  psychological  experience  there. 
We  aroused  ourselves,  gave  several 
days  to  contemplation,  laid  aside  all 
other  cares,  ran  from  furnace  to  fur- 
nace, saw  six  or  eight  patterns,  each 
one  of  which  was  better  than  all  oth- 
ers, and  all  of  them  were  able  to 
evolve  vast  quantities  of  heat,  with  an 
imaginary  amount  of  fuel.  But  for- 
tune, that  had  so  long  persecuted  us, 
did  not  presume  to  destroy  us  yet, 
and,  as  a  cat  with  a  rat,  let  us  out  of 
its  paws  for  a  moment's  ease.  / 

But  oh,  the  changing !  It  was  mid 
winter.  The  mild  weather  took  this 
chance  to  go  south,  and  got  in  its 
place  the  nigsardest  fellow  that  ever 
stood  sentinel  in  Kamtschatka.  The 
cellar  was  divided  from  the  kitchen  in 
part  by  this  furnace.  For  two  or 
three  weeks  they  were  chiseling  the 
tubes  apart,  and  getting  the  rubbish 
out  of  Uie  way  —  masons,  tenders, 
iron-men,  old  iron  and  new  iron,  tin 
pipes,  carpenters,  and  then  new  air 
boxes,  girls  and  dinner,  the  Irishman 
wheezing  at  the  pump  —  all  mixed  in 
such  confusion,  that  language  under 
the  tower  of  Babel  was  a  euphonious 
literature  in  comparison.  Sometimes, 
as  we  walked  out,  our  good  and  loving 
deacons,  in  a  delicate  way,  would  warn 
us  of  the  danger  of  being  puffed  up 
with  Uie  pride  of  a  stylish  house ! 

At  length,  after  nearly  six  weeks  of 
the  coldest  weather  of  the  season,  the 
new  fumaci^  took  charge  of  the  house. 
Water  returned  to  me  attic.  The 
girls  no  longer  dreaded  being  blown 
up  by;the  ^iler  at  the  ranse.  But 
the  report  came  up  that  the  sinks 
w^ere  stopped.  After  investigation, 
the  kitchen  floor  must  be  ripped  up, 
the  great  waste  pipe  reached  by  dig- 
voL.  rv.  17. 


ging,  and  laid  open.  Broken  tum- 
blers, plates,  and  cups  stopped  up  the 
pipes.  Another  week  for  this.  Just 
as  we  were  sitting  down  to  a  danger- 
ous peace,  we  walked  to  the  window 
one  morning  to  see  that  our  yard  had 
disappeared !  The  roof  of  the  store 
on  which  it  was  laid  had  given  away, 
and  carried  down  all  the  earth,  crasn- 
ing  through  the  four  stories  to  the 
ground !  Just  one  thing  more  was 
needed  —  that  the  house  itself  should 
slide  off  bodily  and  dump  itself  into 
the  East  River.  Yet  the  misfortune 
was  not  without  comfort  The  store 
was  used  for  grinding  drugs.  Ten 
thousand  pounds  of  salts,  ipecac,  rhu- 
barb, strychnine,  and  such  like  delica- 
cies, were  hidden  beneath  a  hundred 
tons  of  earth  —  the  medicine  being, 
where  many  people  for  whom  it  was 
destined  would  have  been,  buried  un- 
der ground.  For  several  weeks  after- 
ward, I  think  the  bills  of  mortality 
improved  in  the  region  around. 

There  were  a  great  number  of 
other  tWngs  exceedingly  convenient 
in  our  house.  The  water-pipe  from 
the  roof  to  the  front  cistern  was  car- 
ried down  within  the  wall  to  the 
ground.  The  bitter  cold  froze  it  up. 
Nobody  could  get  at  it  We  salted 
it ;  we  poked  hot  irons  into  the  tap ;. 
we  took  counsel,  and  finally  let  it 
alone.  The  cornice  leaked,  the  walls 
were  damp,  the  ceiling  threatened  to 
come  off.  Our  neighbor's  pipe  dis- 
charged so  much  of  its  contents  on 
ihe  ground  as  to  saturate  the  wall  in 
our  basement  entry;  the  area  over- 
flowed into  the  cellar ;  we  dug  a  cess- 
pool to  let  it  off,  and  cut  through  the 
cistern  pipe  leading  to  the  kitchen 
pump.  It  could  not  be  soldered  with 
water  in  it,  and  the  cistern  must  be 
run  dry  before  that  could  be  flxed. 
The  attic  tank  gave  out  again.  No 
water ! 

**  Water,  water  erMrwhere, 
And  not  a  drop  — ^* 

to  wash  with.  Then  came  on  a  sys- 
tem of  begging.  We  took  the  neigh- 
borhood  in  order,  and  went  from  house 
to  house,  till  we  exhausted  the  patience 
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and  the  cisterns  of  every  friend  within 
reach.  Then  we  betook  ourselves  to 
the  street  pump,  and  for  two  months 
we  and  the  milkmen  subsisted  upon 
that. 

There  was  a  grand  arrangement  of 
bells  at  our  front  door,  which  seldom 
failed  to  make  everybody  outside 
mad  because  they  would  not  ring,  or 
everybody  mad  inside  because  they 
rang  so  furiously.  The  contrivance 
was  that  two  bells  should  be  rung  by 
one  wire  —  a  common  bell  in  the  ser- 
vant's entry,  and  a  gong  in  the  upper 
entry.  The  bell  train  was  so  heavy 
to  draw,  that  it  never  operated  till 
the  man  got  mad  and  pulled  with  the 
strength  of  an  ox.  But  then  it  went 
off  with  such  a  crash  and  jingle  that 
one  would  think  a  band  of  music,  with 
all  its  cymbals,  had  fallen  through  the 
skylight  down  into  the  entry.  Thus, 
women,  children,  and  modest  men, 
seldom  got  in,  and  sturdy  beggars 
had  it  all  their  own  way.  It  was 
quite  edifying  to  see  experiments  per- 
formed on  that  bell.  A  man  would 
first  give  a  modest  pull,  and  then  re- 
flect what  he  was  about  to  say.  No 
one  coming,  he  gave  a  longer  pull, 
and  returned  to  waiting  and  medita- 
tion. 

.  A  third  pull  was  the  preface  to 
stepping  back,  surveying  the  windows, 
looking  into  the  area,  when,  seeing 
signs  of  unquestionable  habitation,  he 
returns  with  flushed  face  to  the  bell. 
Now  for  it !  He  pulls  as  if  he  held  a 
line  by  the  side  of  a  river,  with  a 
thirty  pound  salmon  on  it,  while 
all  the  bells  go  off,  up  and  down, 
till  the  house  seemed  full  of  bells. 
Things  are  not  mended  when  he 
finds  the  gentleman  of  the  house 
is  not  at  home!  We  fear  that 
much  grace  has  been  lost  at  that  front 
door. 

In  the  midst  of  these  luxuries  of  a 
first-class  house,  we  sometimes  would 
look  wistfully  out  of  the  window, 
tempted  to  envy  the  unconscious  hap- 
piness of  our  two-story  neighbors. 
They  had  no  conveniences^  and  were  at 
peace,  while  we  had  all  manner  of 


convenienoes,  that  drove  us  up  and 
down  stairs ;  now  to  keep  the  flood 
out,  and  then  to  bring  it  in ;  now  to 
raise  a  heat,  then  to  keep  off  a  oonfli^ 
gration ;  so  that  we  were  bat  little  better 
off  at  home  than  are  those  innocently 
insane  people  who  leave  home  ev^y 
summer  and  go  into  the  country  to 
take  care  of  twenty  trunks  for  two 
months.  But  the  crudest  thing  of 
all^  as  we  stood  at  the  window,  was 
the  pious  looks  of  passers-by,  who 
seemed  to  say  with  their  eyes,  "  A 
man  can  not  expect  much  grace  that 
lives  in  such  a  fine  house." 

It  has  certainly  been  a  means  of 
grace  to  us !  Never  such  a  field  for 
patience,  such  humbling  of  expecta- 
tions and  high  looks.  If  it  would  not 
seem  like  trifling  with  serious  sub- 
jects, when  asked  how  one  might  at- 
tain to  perfection,  we  should  adviae 
him  to  buy  a  firstelass  house  wiUi 
modern  improvements,  and  live  in  it 
for  a  year.  If  that  did  not  fit  him  for 
translation,  he  might  well  despair  of 
any  chance. 

Ye  who  envy  us,  will  you  exchange 
with  us  ?  Ye  who  laugh  sarcastically 
at  ministerial  luxury,  will  you  lend 
us  your  sackcloth,  and  take  our  oon- 
veniences?  But  those  who  do  live  m 
houses  fiill  of  convenienoes  will,  hence- 
forth, be  our  fast  friends.  They  will 
say.  What  if  he  is  an  Abolitionist  and 
we  Pro-slavery  1  What  if  he  is  radi- 
cal and  we  conservative  ?  The  poor 
fellow  lives  in  a  first-class  house,  and 
is  punished  enough  without  our  add- 
ing to  his  misfortunes ! 

Meanwhile,  we  practice  the  same 
charity.  We  rail  no  more  at  Fifth- 
avenue,  and  admire  what  saintly  vir- 
tue enables  so  many  to  carry  cheerfiil 
faces  who  live  in  houses  with  even 
more  conveniences  than  ours.  We 
are  grateful  for  our  happier  lot. 
Though  we  are  worse  off  than  people 
in  two-story  houses,  how  much  better 
are  we  placed  than  if  we  lived  in 
Fifth-avenue ! 

We  bear  our  burden  patiently, 
knowing  that  in  the  very  moment  of 
despair,  persona  are  at  the  y&ry  point 
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<^  deliverance.  Who  knows  but 
tluit  he  may  have  a  fire  as  well  as  his 
neighbors!  One  hour  would  suffice 
to  set  a  man  free  from  all  his  trou- 
bles, and  permit  him  to  walk  the 
streets  at  liberty,  unharrassed  by 
plumbers,  carpenters,  tinners,  gla- 
ziers, gas-fixers,  carpet-fitters,  bell- 
hangers,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  bell- 
pullers  ! 

We  are  now  living  at  peace.  We 
are  in  a  plain  two-story  country  house, 
without  "  conveniences."  We  are  re- 
cruiting. Nothing  gets  out  of  order. 
We  do  not  wake  to  hear  the  water 
trickling  from  bursted  pipes ;  we  have 
no  chandelier  to  fall  down ;  the  gas 
never  leaks ;  we  are  not  afraid  to  use 
our  furniture;  our  chairs  have  no  linen 
cloths  on;  the  carpets  are  without 
dru^ets.  The  children  bless  the 
country  and  a  country  house,  in  whidi 
they  are  not  always  scratddng  some- 
thing, or  hitting  something  with  shoe, 
or  button,  or  finger-nails.  And  we 
already  feel  that  a  few  weeks  more 
will  so  far  invigorate  us  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  return  for  a  ten  month's 
life  in  a  modem  funue  with  convert 
iences. 


EARTH'S  SLEEPERS. 

BT  MISS  MART  ▲.   BIPLBT. 

From  ioe-locked  regions  to  the  tropic  is- 
lands, 
From  the  bright  orient  to  the  prairied 
west, 
In  mossy  vaUeys,  and  on  rock-based  high- 
lands, 
Oh,  Earth  I  thy  children  rest  I 

Weary  they  sink  upon  thy  throbbing  bo- 
som, 
When  the  day-fetters  firom  their  spirits 
break; 
Some  sleep  in  graves,  enrobed  in  leaf  and 
blossom. 
Some  in  the  billowy  lake. 

In  the  dim  forest,  where  the  wild  betsts  wan- 
der 
Through  the  still  night-hours  watching  for 
their  prey, 
la  the  lone  vale  where  mlvery  streams  me- 
ander, 
They  wait  the  judgment-day. 


Some  float  within  the  emerald  depths  of 
ocean. 

Or  siamber  in  its  eleaming  coral  caves, 
Forever  swaying  in  tne  endless  motion 

That  reigns  amid  the  waves. 

Some  pale  cheek  lieth  on  a  slimy  pillow, 
Sea-shells  and    briny   weeds    about    his 
head. 
While  the  carousing  monsters  of  the  bil- 
low. 
Are  wrestling  round  his  bed. 

White  brows  are  shining  in  the  sea*s  gemmed 
paUce, 
Pearls  gleam  amid  wet  locks  of  golden 
hair; 
They    drank    ezultingly  of  Death's    dark 
chalice. 
And  won  a  burial  there. 

And  some  within  the  stainless  crystal  moun- 
tains 
That  guard  like  sentinels  the  northern 
zone. 
Found,  when  the  wintry  breath  had  chilled 
lifers  fountains, 
A  tomb  not  all  unknown. 

Within  the  pyramids  of  Egypt's  desert. 
Their  desecrated    halls,  still,  cold,  and 
grand. 

In  dark  sarcophagus,  huge  built  and  stately, 
Sleeps  a  most  royal  band. 

Within  the  saintly  gloom  of  old  cathedral, 
Beneath  the  dusty  arch  or  pillared  dome, 

Remembered  not,  save  by  historic  colunm. 
Dead  monarchs  find  a  home. 

White  ashes  lie  beneath  the  lettered  tab- 
let, 
Beneath  the  altar  hidden  by  the  shrine ; 
White  ashes  in  white  urns  are  ineekly  wait- 

iDg 

The  resurrection  sign. 
In   the   damp   aisles   of   consecrated   ab- 

^^  i>«y», 

Whose  marble  rings  no  more  to  knightly 

tread. 
Whose  matin  songs  apd  vespers  are  un- 

chanted. 
Sleep  the  monastic  dead. 

They  bore  the  cross  while  toiling  up  the 
mo^intain — 
A  Calvary  of  suffering  —  and  it  lies 
On  the  still  heart,  which,  pains  and  woes 
0*ercoDung, 
Sought  but  the  Christ-won  prize. 

So  wait  in  silence  nl\  earth's  sleepfaig  mil- 
lions. 
In  rural  vales  and  in  the  minster's  tomb ; 
Still  wait  they  for  the  great  mUlennial  mom- 
tog, 
To  br«ak  deatl^s  dreamless  c^oom. 
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HOUSEHOLD  SaENCE. 

(Cfmeluded,) 

BT  MB8.  0.  ▲.  HALBBRT. 

FROM  the  vast  mass  of  facts  and 
suggestions  for  domestic  comfort, 
health,  and  economy,  collected  by 
Prof.  Youmans  in  his  new  work,  we 
scarcely  know  what  to  select  for  the 
readers  of  Thk  Home,  or  rather  what 
to  omit  We  shall  endeavor  to  pre- 
sent those  which  are  the  least  familiar 
and  most  practical,  condensing  the 
words  of  the  author  or  not  as  is  most 
convenient. 

Part  L, 

Considers  the  properties  and  applica- 
tions of  ?ieat.  Arbuthnot  makes  a 
curious  suggestion  respecting  the  ef- 
fect of  temperature  on  language.  He 
thinks  the  close,  jagged  utterance  of 
northern  nations  comes  from  their  re- 
luctance to  open  their  mouths  wide  in 
the  cold  air ;  hence  consonants  abound 
in  their  speech,  while  the  Greeks  and 
other  inhabitants  of  warm  climates 
select  smooth,  full  vowel  sounds,  and 
form  a  softer  tongue. 

Although  we  all  know  that  "  heat 
expands  and  cold  contracts,"  we  do 
not  practically  make  due  allowance 
for  the  law.  Twenty-three  pints  of 
water  expand  into  twenty-four  on  be- 
ing raised  to  Uie  boiling  point.  Tlie 
seasons  greatly  affect  the  bulk  of  liq- 
uors. Spirits  will  measure  five  per 
cent  more  in  summer  than  in  winter ; 
yet  the  weight  of  substance  is  not  al- 
tered by  expansion. 

A  thermometer,  f  costing  from  fifty 
cents  to  a  dollar  and  half,)  should  be 
bought  by  every  family  with  its  culi- 
nary stock,  and  take  the  place  of  feel- 
ing and  guessing.  The  following  are 
a  few  from  a  group  of  facts  concern- 
ing temperature :  Best  temperature 
for  a  room,  65® — 68<*.  Temperature 
of  warm  bath,  1 10«— 120o.  Scalding 
heat,  150®.  Baking  temperature  of 
the  oven,  32(y>— 400®.  Heat  of  com- 
mon fire,  1000<>. 

Rough  surfaces  transmit  heat  most 
freely.     The  radiating  power  of  a 


coal  blacked  surfiuse  being  repre- 
sented by  100,  that  of  glass  is  90, 
polished  tin,  14,  brass,  7,  and  silver, 
3.  The  best  radiators  are  the  poorest 
substances  for  containing  articles  to 
be  kept  warm ;  glass,  porcelain,  and 
earthen  ware  should  never  be  used 
for  such  purposes.  A  polished  tea- 
kettle is  slowly  raised  to  the  boiling 
point,  but  retains  its  heat  for  a  long 
time.  Brightly  burnished  stoves  and 
stove-pipes  are  more  ornamental  than 
economical  in  warming  a  room. 

Dark  bodies  absorb  heat  better  than 
light  bodies ;  a  soil  darkened  by  the 
application  of  tan,  soot,  or  some  simi- 
lar substance,  will  ripen  its  crops 
sooner  than  another  not  thus  treated ; 
and  a  wall  by  being  blackened  will 
mature  grapes  or  other  fruit  early. 

Air  in  cooling,  deposits  a  part  of  its 
moisture  in  the  form  of  dew ;  what- 
ever therefore  keeps  it  in  motion  so  that 
it  will  be  removed  fi'om  an  object  be- 
fore it  has  cooled  enough  to  make  a 
deposit,  will  prevent  dew,  and  frost, 
or  frozen  dew.  A  current  of  air 
made  to  pass  through  a  cellar  by 
means  of  a  fire,  smoke,  or  oth^ 
means,  will  retard  freezing.  Another 
principle  is  made  available  for  the 
same  purpose.  Water,  in  freez- 
ing, sets  free  considerable  heat.  If 
placed  near  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
tubs  and  pails,  it  will  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  several  degrees, 
and  assist  to  protect  them.  Freezing 
is  thus  made  the  means  of  warm- 
ing. 

The  conducting  power  of  building 
materials  is  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance, and  one  which  is  little  under- 
stood by  the  mass  of  people.  Bad 
conductors  should  be  sought  not  only 
for  saving  the  internal  heat  in  winter, 
but  for  excluding  the  outer  beat  in 
summer.  Loose,  porous  substances 
which  confine  much  fixed  air,  are  best 
for  this  end ;  and  when  combined 
with  strength  and  beauty,  leave  noth- 
ing to  desire  in  the  walls  of  our  houses. 
Slate  being  taken  at  100,  the  conduct- 
ing power  of  brick  is  60,  oak,  34, 
earth  and   plaster,  25,  plaster   and 
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Band,  18.  Soft  wood  is  a  poorer  con- 
ductor than  hard,  dry  than  wet,  and, 
universally,  the  more  intimate  the 
union  of  the  particles,  the  better  ihe 
conducting  power. 

Among  articles  of  clothing  woolen 
&brics  are  the  poorest,  and  linen  the 
best  conductors.  The  latter,  by  their! 
great  capacity  of  removing  heat,  are 
the  most  soothing  as  a  dressing  for 
local  inflammations.  The  round  form 
of  the  fibre  also  renders  it  less  irri- 
tating. The  oil  cloth  feels  colder  to 
our  feet  than  the  woolen  carpet ;  not 
because  it  is  lower  in  temperature, 
but  because  it  more  rapidly  conducts 
the  heat  from  our  bodies. 

Water  has  a  greater  capacity  for 
containing  heat  than  any  other  sub- 
stance, that  is,  it  will  swallow  up  and 
conceal  more  in  ascending  from  a 
given  lower  to  a  given  higher  temper- 
ature. It  is  from  this  reason  that  it 
quenches  thirst  so  well,  and  removes 
the  heat  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and 
stomach  without  being  itself  uncom- 
fortably warmed. 

"  Suppose  that  the  water  of  oceans, 
lakes,  rivers,  and  that  large  proportion 
of  it  contained  in  our  own  bodies,  re- 
sponded to  changes  of  temperature, 
lost  and  acquired  its  heat  as  promptly 
as  mercury,  the  thermal  varieties 
would  be  inconceivably  more  rapid 
than  now,  the  slightest  changes  of 
weather  would  send  their  fatal  undu- 
lations through  all  living  systems,  and 
the  inconstant  seas  would  freeze  and 
thaw  with  the  greatest  facility.  But 
now  the  large  amoimt  of  heat  accumu- 
lated in  bodies  of  water  during  sum- 
mer is  given  out  at  a  slow  and  meas- 
ured rate,  the  climate  is  moderated, 
and  the  transitions  from  heat  to  cold 
are  gradual  and  regulated." 

Water  boiling  violently  is  not  a 
particle  hott^  than  water  boiling 
moderately,  and  the  heat  may  be  at 
once  reduced  wh^i  the  boiling  point 
is  attained.  This  is  a  hint  worth  act- 
ing upon  by  cooks,  as,  thereby,  much 
fuel  might  be  saved.  Double  ket- 
tles, the  outer  one  containing  water, 
and  the  inner  the  article  to  be  cooked, 


are  excellent  in  boiling  articles  easily 
burned.  By  saturating  the  water  in 
the  outer  vessel  with  salt,  several  de- 
grees more  of  heat  can  be  attained. 

Heat  holds  the  same  relation  to 
living  tissue  that  it  does  to  dead  mat- 
ter, expanding  the  vessels  of  the  body 
so  that  their  liquids  move  more 
freely,  and  imparting  thus  a  pleasant 
sensation  which  we  term  warmth. 
When  excessive,  its  first  effect  is  to 
excite,  and  its  second  to  exhaust  the 
system.  Evaporation  is  the  body's 
great  defense  against  undue  heat,  but 
this  is  not  without  its  dangers.  "  The 
rush  of  the  circulation  to  the  surface, 
and  the  increased  transpiration  and 
secretion  of  the  skin  are  accompanied 
by  a  necessary  diminution  in  the  ac- 
tivity of  some  of  the  internal  organs. 
As  the  exhalation  from  the  skin  rises 
the  secretion  from  the  kidneys  and 
mucus  membranes  falls.  The  pre- 
vailing maladies  of  hot  climates  may 
be  referred  to  in  illustration  of  the 
continued  heat  on  the  body.  Fevers, 
diarrhea,  dysentery,  cholera,  and  liver 
diseases  may  be  regarded  as  the  spe- 
cial maladies  of  ihe  burning,  equato- 
rial regions." 

Wet  clothing  produces  colds,  be 
cause  by  rapid  evaporation  it  abstracts 
large  quantities  of  heat  from  the 
body.  If  it  can  not  be  immediately 
removed,  a  dry  garment  should  be 
thrown  over  it  to  cut  off  the  external 
air.  The  effect  of  too  sudden  change 
from  heat  to  cold  is  to  throw  the 
blood  which  has  been  brought  to  the 
surface  violently  back  upon  the  inter- 
nal organs,  thus  inducing  serious  and 
often  ^tal  disturbance. 

Prof.  Youmans  gives  some  valuable 
information  concerning  the  heating 
properties  and  economical  value  of 
various  kinds  of  fuel.  Green  wood 
contains  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent 
of  moisture,  all  of  whidi  must  be  ex- 
pelled before,  or  during  the  process  of 
combustion.  About  Imlf  of  this  may 
be  removed  by  exposure  to  the  air  for 
a  year.  Green  wood  is  not  economi- 
cal fuel,  because  a  large  proportion  of 
its  heating  power  must  be  used  in 
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evaporating  the  water ;  equal  weights 
of  all  kinds  of  wood  in  the  same  con- 
cUtian,  (equally  dry,)  produce  equal 
quantities  of  heat ;  and  yet  it  is  not 
safe  to  buy  wood  by  weight,  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  variable  amount  of 
moisture.  In  comparing  tlie  heating 
value  of  twenty- four  varieties  of  Amer- 
ican wood,  shell  bark  hickory  stands 
at  the  head,  and  white  pine  at  the 
foot  of  the  list.  Soft  wood  gives  an 
intenser  flame  than  hard,  but  is  infe- 
rior in  the  second  stage  of  red  hot 
coals.  Wood  charcoal  produces  more 
heat  than  an  equal  weight  of  any 
other  fuel.  It  is  important  in  order 
to  secure  the  most  heat  from  wood,  to 
burn  it  rapidly  enough  to  carry  oxida- 
tion at  once  to  its  highest  pitch,  viz., 
the  production  of  carbonic  acid  and  wa- 
ter. The  total  heat  thrown  out  by  a 
stick  burned  with  a  smothered  flame  is 
not  nearly  so  great  as  when  combus- 
tion is  more  brisk,  besides  contaminat- 
ing the  air  with  most  poisonous  gases. 
Air-tight  stoves  are  therefore  less  eco- 
nomical than  is  generally  supposed; 
but  their  unheal&iness  is  their  great- 
est objection.  The  carbonic  oxide 
which  is  produced  by  a  low  smolder- 
ing fire  is  far  more  deadly  than  car- 
bonic acid,  and  with  a  feeble  draught 
this  poisonous  gas  is  constantly  escap- 
ing through  the  imperfect  joints  of  the 
stove  into  the  room.  Stoves  witii 
large  sur&ces  warmed  by  a  small  brisk 
fire  are  most  healthful.  Little  is 
gained  by  lengthening  the  pipe,  but  el- 
bows save  heat  by  breaking  up  the 
current  of  interior  air  at  each  angle, 
and  projecting  its  hottest  part  upon  the 
surface  of  the  pipe. 

In  the  opinion  of  our  author  the  most 
healthv  and  comfortable  mode  of  warm- 
ing a  house  is  by  a  combination  of  Uie 
open  fireplace  with  some  moderate 
ho^air  arrangement,  by  which  ventila- 
tion is  secured,  and  a  soft  mild  atmos- 
phere is  difiused  through  all  the  apart- 
ments. But  it  is  too  expensive  to  be 
indulged  in  by  the  masses  of  the  peo- 

Ele.    The  common  belief  that  hot  air, 
ot  water,  uid  steam  apparatus  are 
free  ffom  risk  of  fire  hao  been  shown 


to  be  fallacious  by  experiment  Heafe» 
not  much  above  die  boiling  point,  long 
applied,  so  bakes  and  chars  the  wood 
in  contact,  that  it  will  ignite  without 
the  applicatian  of  flame,  thus  a  fire 
be  *^  kindling  upon  a  man's  premises 
for  years." 

Part  II., 

Contains  interesting  fiicts  respecting 
the  nature  and  relations  of  colors, 
productions  and  management  of  ar^- 
cial  light,  defects  of  vision,  etc.,  etc 
We  have  room  only  for  a  few  remarks 
on  the  tasteful  combination  of  colors 

Particularly  interesting  to  ladies. 
)ark  colors  diminish  the  appur^rt  size 
of  a  person,  while  light  colors  increase 
it.  In  selecting  wall  paper,  the  amount 
of  light  style  and  color  of  furniture 
are  our  principal  guides.  "Among 
simple  colors,  light  blue,  light  green 
and  yellow  seem  fittest  for  hangings. 
Yellow  is  lively,  and  accords  well  with 
dark  furniture  and  brunette  complex- 
i(His,  but  it  hardly  appears  well  with 
gilding.  Light  green  is  favorable  to 
pale  skins,  deficient  in  rose,  and  suits 
with  mahogany  furniture.  Light  blue 
goes  well  with  mi^ogany,  is  excellent 
with  gilding,  and  improves  blond  com- 
plexions. White  and  light  gray,  with 
velvet  patterns  the  same  color  as  &e 
ground,  are  well  adapted  to  a  wall  to 
be  decorated  witii  pictures. 

"In  selecting  a  border^  we  should 
seek  for  contrast,  so  that  it  may 
appear,  as  it  w^e,  detached  tix>m  the 
hangings  with  wbdch  it  is  assodated. 
If  there  is  a  double  border,  an  interior 
one  of  flowers  and  an  exterior  one, 
the  last  must*  be  deep  in  color  and 
much  smaller.  Yellowhangings  should 
be  bordered  with  violet  and  blue  mixed 
with  white.  Green  will  take  any  hue 
of  red  as  a  border.  White  hau^ngs 
^u>uld  have  orange  and  yellow.  Gray, 
uniform  hangings  admit  of  borders  of 
all  colors,  but  no  strong  contrasts  of 
tone ;  gilt  borders  do  well  with  these. 
If  t^e  gray  be  colored,  the  bord^-  . 
should  be  complementary.  The  neu- 
tral tints  of  paper,  drabs,  stones,  ete.,  * 
are  particularly  apfHTopriate  for  {HCtore 
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galleries;  they  produce  good  effects 
in  other  rooms  with  well  diosen  bor- 
ders and  moldings." 

In  iumiture,  crimsoa  assorts  well 
with  rosewood,  but  not  with  mahog- 
any; the  latter,  with  all  red-colored 
woods,  trim  well  with  green  or  green- 
gray.  The  carpet  should  be  selected 
with  reference  to  the  oUier  furniture 
of  the  room.  If  mahc^any  is  used, 
tike  carpet  should  not  havo  a  predom- 
inance of  red,  scarlet,  or  orange  in  it 
If  the  furniture  exhibit  various  and 
vivid  colors,  the  pattern  of  the  carpet 
diould  be  simple  and  sober,  as  green 
and  black  for  example ;  while  if  the 
fiimiture  is  plain,  the  carpet  may  be 
gay."  Picture-frames  should  not  be 
suffered  to  distract  attention  from 
what  they  enclose  by  noticeable  splen- 
dor of  color  or  ornament. 

Part  IV., 

Discusses  the  great  subject  of  ali- 
ment. All  alimentary  principles  are 
ranged  in  two  classes :  nitrogenous^ 
and  non -nitrogenous ;  the  former, 
oontaining  albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  and 
^uten  is  concerned  in  building  the 
growth  of  the  system,  repairing  its 
wastes,  and  forming  new  tissue ;  the 
latter,  including  starch,  sugar,  gum, 
oil,  and  vegetable  acids,  is  me  body's 
fuel^  and  is  expended  in  keeping  up 
the  great  process  of  respiration. 

Water^  the  universal  solvent,  stands 
in  a  class  by  itself.  That  which  &lls 
from  the  clouds,  far  from  houses,  near 
tile  close  of  prortacted  storms,  after 
the  contaminations  of  the  air  have 
been  washed  out,  is  the  purest  which 
nature  provides.  It  is  only  surpassed 
by  a  distilled  water  of  the  chemist, 
and  yet,  from  its  very  freedom  from 
mineral  agents,  it  is  insipid  and  unpal- 
atable. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  slightly 
alkaline  waters,  when  exposed  for  a 
short  time  to  air,  light,  and  warmth, 
swarm  with  invisible  animal  life, 
while  by  substituting  an  add  for  an 
alkali  not  a  trace  of  living  creatures 
will  be  found,  but  a  vast  growth  of 
microscopic  plants  will    take    their 


place.  It  is  well*  understood  that  in 
some  localities  water  is  poisoned  by 
contact  with  lead  pipes,  while  in 
other  places  it  is  not  perceptibly  in- 
jured. The  difference  is  in  the  water; 
that  containing  pure  carbonic  acid,  or 
the  bi-carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia, 
and  potash  is  most  liable  to  become 
thus  poisoned.  Common  salt  also  in 
solution  forms  a  poisonous  chloride 
of  lead.  The  damage  can  not  be  de- 
termined by  the  hardness  or  softness 
of  the  water.  Its  chemical  analysis 
alone  can  ascertain  its  safety. 

Wheat  may  well  be  called  the 
prince  of  grains,  for  it  yields  more 
largely  than  any  other  all  the  ele- 
ments of  complete  nutrition.  It  is 
rich  botli  in  tissue-forming  and  heat- 
producing  properties.  The  excellence 
of  wheaten  flour  may  be  measured  bv 
the  tenacity  of  its  dough,  the  lengdi 
to  which  it  may  be  drawn  in  a  threyid, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be 
spread  in  a  thin  sheet.  Whiteness  is 
not  a  sure  test  of  the  nutritive  value 
of  flour,  but  rather  the  reverse 
showing  the  absence  of  the  dark  glu- 
ten, so  necessary  to  impart  strei^th 
to  the  consumer. 

Flour  should  always  be  obtained 
as  freshly  ground  as  possible;  for 
experiment  shows  that  when  long 
kept,  even  in  a  cool  airy  situation,  it 
deteriorates,  especially  in  its  gluti- 
nous qualities.  Farina,  a  preparation 
from  the  inner  portion  of  the  wheat 
kernel  is  mudi  more  nutritious  than 
rice,  arrow  root,  or  tapioca  for  inva^ 
lids  and  children.  Rye  is  nearly  as 
nutritious  as  wheat,  and  contains 
more  sugar,  but  forms  a  less  adhesive 
dough.  Com  is  richest  in  oil  of 
all  the  grains,  but  is  not  sufficiently 
glutinous  to  make  an  adhesive  fer- 
mented dough.  It  is  well  adapted  by 
its  heating  property  for  tlie  dish  of 
northern  natives,  and  is  chosen  by 
arctic  navigators  in  preference  to 
what  Oat-meal  ranks  first  in  nit- 
rogen, accounting  thus  for  the  brawn 
and  muscle  of  the  Scotch  peasants, 
who  are  fed  almost  entirely  upon  it, 
and  su^;estii^  its  more  extensive  use 
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among  the  poor  of  our  own  land 
Rice  is  richest  in  stardi,  and  poorest 
in  oil  of  all  the  grains.  Eaten  alone, 
it  is  a  very  insufficient  article  of  diet 
Peas  afford  the  most  concentrated 
form  of  vegetable  nourishment ;  they 
are  selected  by  travelers  as  a  provis- 
ion in  crossing  deserts  in  preference 
to  the  grains.  Beans  differ  from 
them  but  little  in  composition,  con- 
taining a  little  more  lime,  the  mineral 
basis  of  bone ;  both  beans  and  peas 
are  too  concentrated  nourishment  to 
be  eaten  alone. 

Fruits  will  not  compare  with  grains 
in  nutritive  properties,  being  nearly 
all  water,  and  are  chiefly  prized  for 
their  delicious  flavor.  The  apple 
crowns  the  fruits  as  wheat  does  the 
grains.     Says  Liebig : 

"  The  importance  of  apples  as  food 
has  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  esti- 
mated or  understood.  Besides  con- 
tributing a  large  proportion  of  sugar, 
mucilage,  and  other  nutritive  com- 
pounds in  the  form  of  food,  they  con- 
tain such  a  fine  combination  of  vege- 
table acids,  extractive  substances,  and 
aromatic  principles,  wit^  the  nutritive 
matter,  as  to  act  powerfully  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  refrigerants,  tonics,  and  an- 
tiseptic, and  when  freely  used  at  the 
season  of  ripeness  by  rural  laborers 
and  others,  they  prevent  debility, 
strengthen  digestion,  correct  the  put- 
refactive tendencies  of  nitrogenous 
food,  avert  scurvy,  and  probably 
maintain  and  strengthen  the  power  of 
productive  labor." 

The  cabbage,  when  dried  so  as  to 
remove  its  water,  contains  a  great 
amount  of  nutriment ;  it  is  therefore 
sought  instinctively  by  the  Irish,  in 
the  absence  of  flesh,  to  mix  with  their 
potatoes.  In  its  decaying  state  it  is 
peculiarly  unwholesome,  from  its  nit- 
rogenous and  sulphurous  compounds, 
and  should  be  quickly  removed  from 
cellars,  and  the  vicinity  of  houses. 
The  analysis  of  the  potato  furnishes 
about  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  water 
and  twenty-five  of  solid  matter, 
mostly  starch.  In  structure  it  is  a 
net-work  of  cells,  each  one  contuning 


small  particles  of  stardi  floating  in  a 
watery  fluid.  In  boiling  a  good  ripe 
potato  the  starch  will  absorb  all  this 
liquid,  and  swell  even  to  bursting; 
but  if  the  starch  be  deficient  the  liq- 
uid will  remain  in  excess,  and  we 
term  it  watery.  Potatoes  deteriorate 
in  spring,  because  the  young  sprout 
withdraws  the  starch  for  its  own 
nourishment. 

The  white  of  egg%  consists  of  albu- 
men and  water ;  the  yoke  is  mostly 
a  bright  yellow  oil,  the  shell  a  porous 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  secret  of 
preserving  eggs  is  in  excluding  the 
air,  which  is  made  to  pass  freely 
through  the  shell  to  supply  the  wants 
of  \k^  unhatched  chicken.  Hiis  mAj 
be  done  by  coating  them  with  oil, 
varnish,  or  gum  arable,  and  laying 
them  in  bran,  meal,  or  similar  sub- 
stances. Milk,  the  "  typical "  food  of 
infancy,  consists  of  oil,  casein,  sugar, 
salts  and  water.  The  relative  pro- 
portions of  butter  and  casein  in  the 
milk  of  cows  is  thought  to  be  much 
affected  by  their  food.  Experiments 
indicate  that  stall-fed  animals  yield 
most  butter,  while  those  who  graae 
and  select  their  own  food  yield  most 
curd;  but  this  interesting  question, 
so  important  to  the  dairyman,  is  not 
yet  nilly  investigated.  Compared 
with  the  milk  first  drawn,  the  last,  (ht 
strippings,  will  yield  from  eight  to 
sixteen  times  as  much  cream,  the  lat- 
ter being  literally  the  cream  of  the 
milk  as  it  lies  in  the  udder  of  the 
cow. 

"Cow's  milk  is  ridier  in  butter 
than  human  milk."  Says  our  author, 
"  That  nature,  temper,  and  character 
are  communicated  by  her  milk  from 
the  mother  to  the  nursing  child,  is 
not  an  idle  prejudice.  Not  cmly  do 
bodily  circumstances  of  health  affect 
the  (>etic  secretion,  but  conditions  of 
the  mind  and  passions  also.  A  par- 
oxysm of  anger  may  pervert  and 
even  poison  the  fountain  of  life.  And 
there  is  no  thought  more  natural  than 
that  on  the  breast  of  its  mother,  the 
infant  may  imbibe,  together  wiUi  its 
milk,  her  nobleness  of  mind." 
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The  &t  of  meat  is  the  best,  and  the 
musde  or  lean  part  the  feeblest  of  all 
respirants.  Henoe,  tram-oi],  blubber, 
and  tallow  candles  are  /  delicacies  in 
arctic  climes,  while  ihej  are  an  abom- 
ination to  the  native  of  the  equator. 
No  wonder  that  the  Esquimaux, 
whose  food  is  almost  wholly  burned 
as  fuel  in  his  body,  to  keep  up  the 
unequal  strife  with  the  elements,  is 
dwarfed  in  statue,  shrunken  in  mus- 
cle, and  feeble  in  intellect.  Pure 
muscular  flesh,  divested  of  all  visible 
fiit,  still  contains  about  eight  per 
oent.  of  this  combustible  material. 

Whether  boiled,  baked,  or  roasted, 
meat  should  be  raised  at  once  to  a 
brisk  heat  to  coagulate  the  albumen 
on  ihe  surface,  thus  forming  a  crust, 
and  preventing  the  escape  of  t^e  inte- 
rior juices.  Slackening  the  H^re  then 
so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  temperature 
of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  de- 
grees, the  inside  of  the  meat  will 
be  steamed  in  vapor  of  its  own; 
the  thicker  the  piece  the  less  of  its 
savory  contents  will  escape. 

The  theory  of  cooking  soups,  broths, 
and  stews,  is  exactly  opposite.  Here 
we  wish  to  dissolve  out  the  juices  of 
the  flesh ;  it  should  therefore  be  laid 
in  cold  water,  and  gradually  raised  to 
the  boiling  point.  Liebi^  says  that 
the  most  savory  soup  that  can  be 
made  is  prepared  by  putting  one 
pound  of  lean  hoei  finely  minced  in  its 
own  weight  of  cold  water,  raising  it 
slowly  to  boiling,  and  after  boiling  it 
a  few  minutes^  straining  it  through  a 
towel ;  long  boiling  injures  the  soup 
by  coagulating  the  juices  which  have 
been  extracted,  and  should  remain 
dissolved  in  the  water.  Truly  it  is  a 
fine  thing  to  have  a  chemist  for  a 
oook,  and  we  wish  Liebig  would  give 
us  more  of  his  excellent  receipts. 

The  kind  of  water  used  in  cooking 
is  of  the  first  importance.  Soft  wa- 
ter more  readily  penetrates  substan- 
ces, and  dissolves  their  soluble  parts ; 
it  is  therefore  best  for  soups,  stews, 
tea,  coflee,  and  all  infusions,  but  its 
solvent  powers  are  too  sreat  for  ten- 
der, juicy  vegetables ;  their  form  and 


flavor  will  be  best  preserved  if  cooked 
in  hard  water,  or,  if  soft,  must  be 
used,  by  the  addition  of  a  little  salt. 
Beans,  and  peas,  especially  if  old,  are 
much  more  digestible  if  boiled  in 
soft  water. 

Without  question,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  culinary  arts  is  bread-mak- 
ing—  to  furnish  it  light,  sweet,  and 
wholesome,  is  the  best  achievement  of 
a  cook.  We  have  room  for  but  a 
very  few  of  our  author's  extended  re- 
marks upon  tliis  subject.  Mechanical 
injury  destroys  yeast.  Even  a  jar,  or 
&11,  or  simple  pressure  diminishes  its 
force,  so  that  it  should  be  removed 
from  place  to  place  with  great  care. 
The  use  of  hop  yeast  is  not  to  excite 
fermentation,  but  to  arrest  it  when 
commenced,  before  the  sugar  is  con- 
verted into  alcohol,  and  thence  to 
add,  and  also  to  impart  an  agreeable 
flavor.  The  raising  of  bread  without 
ferment  by  the  use  of  certain  chemi- 
cals, as  tartaric  acid,  cream  of  tartar, 
or  hydrochloric  acid  with  soda  is  much 
advocated  at  tiie  present  day ;  but  as 
a  substitute  for  yeast  bread  for  daily 
consumption  it  can  not  be  commended. 
In  the  first  place  these  acids  and  alka- 
lies are  almost  never  so  accurately 
proportioned  by  domestic  measure- 
ment as  exactly  to  neutralize  eadi 
other  —  one  or  the  otiier  will  remain 
in  excess  in  the  bread  ;  secondly,  sup- 
pose they  are  neutralized  and  disap- 
pear, they  mostly  leave  some  medi- 
cinal salt  in  their  place ;  and,  thirdly, 
these  chemicab  are  seldom  found  in  a 
pure  state,  but  are  almost  .universally 
adulterated  with  some  injurious  in- 
gredient It  is  well  known  that  ba- 
kers employ  alum  extensively  to 
hUnch  their  flour.  It  is  a  moat  perni- 
cious mineral ;  magnesia  is  also  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  even  blue 
vitrioL  Liebig  proposes  a  method  of 
improving  the  quality  of  old  and  infe- 
rior flour  without  the  use  of  any  poi- 
sonous or  medicinal  agents,  simply 
by  the  use  of  lime  water.  The  re- 
ceipt is  this :  ^'  Mix  a  quarter  df  a 
pound  of  slacked  lime  in  a  gallon 
of  very  pure,  cold,  soft  water,  in 
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stopped  bottles,  or  vessels  kept  tight 
for  air ;  pour  off  the  clear  liquid  from 
the  top  as  wanted,  and  replace  by 
cold  water.  Use  five  pints  of  lime 
water  to  every  nineteen  of  flour,  adding 
8ufl5cient  common  water  to  mix  the 
bread.  In  other  respects  the  process 
is  as  usual,  and  the  result  is  that  a 
sweet,  beautiful,  fine-grained  elastic 
bread  is  obtained  of  exquisite  taste, 
which  is  preferred  by  all  who  have 
eaten  it  any  length  of  time  to  any 
other."     American  housekeeper,  try  it. 

Respecting  the  choice  of  culinary 
vessels.  Prof.  Yeomans  reiterates  the 
oft-repeated  warning  against  the  use 
of  brass  and  copper.  Sugar,  vinegar, 
vegetable  acids,  salt,  and  all  kinds  of 
&t  enter  into  poisonous  combination 
with  these  metals,  and  into  what 
preparation  of  food  do  not  same  of 
these  ingredients  enter.  Without  the 
most  vigilant  care  of  the  mistress  of  a 
family,  vessels  of  brass  and  copper 
will  be  used  in  an  improper  condition, 
to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  health 
of  the  household ;  and  we  therefore 
wish  they  were  banished  from  the 
kitchen  ;  the  rust  of  iron  vessels  is  ob- 
jectionable but  not  absolutely  poison- 
ous. Utensils  of  tin  and  enameled 
iron  ware  are  pronounced  on  the 
whole  safest  and  most  wholesome  for 
domestic  use. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  dUment,  of  which  we  in 
our  limits  have  not  attempted  even  a 
partial  synopsis,  Prof.  Yeomans  con- 
cludes that  man  was  designed  for  a 
mixed  diet.  No  one  food  contains  cdl 
the  elements  of  nutrition  and  respira- 
tion in  its  due  properties. 

"Lean  flesh  is  the  most  concen- 
trated form  of  nutriment,  is  easily  di- 
gested, and  quickly  converted  again 
into  muscle.  Yet,  diough  a  most  per- 
fect nutriment,  it  is  least  fitted  to 
meet  the  complete  demands  of  the 
system.  It  is  not  a  complementary 
food,  like  wheat,  answering  to  the 
double  requirem^its  of  the  body ;  its 
deficiency  of  respiratory  matter  makes 
it  necessary  to  consume  with  it  fats  and 
gravies,  or  else  join  it  with  those  sub- 


stances at  the  opposite  extremity  ot 
the  scale,  rice,  potatoes,  vegetables, 
etc.,  which  abound  in  calorfying  mat- 
ter, but  are  deficient  in  the  nutrition. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  attempt  to 
live  exclusively  on  rice,  potatoes,  or 
vegetables,  in  order  to  procure  suffi- 
cient of  the  flesh-produdng  ingredi- 
ents, we  must  consume  an  enormous 
bulk  of  respiratory  matter,  so  much 
more  than  is  needed,  as  to  produce 
deformity  and  disorder  of  the  system. 
It  is  easy  to  see,  however,  by  refw^ 
ence  to  the  preceding  scale,  that  we 
can  make  sucdi  combinations  of  dietet- 
leal  articles,  as  shall  compensate  for 
natural  deficiencies.  Indeed,  the  due 
admixture  of  these  different  principles 
of  food  is  a  vital  and  imminent  neces- 
sity, which,  if  dieR*^arded,  makes  it- 
self quickly  felt  in  physiolo^cal 
derangement,  so  that  man's  instinets 
have  sufficed  to  guard  him  in  many 
cases  against  broad  departure  from 
the  proper  and  healthy  course. 

"In  all  countries  we  notice  dieteti- 
cal  adjustments  tending  to  the  same 
physiological  ^id.  In  the  coarsest  and 
crudest  diet  of  barbarous  tribes,  or 
the  high  wrought  luxuries  of  the  re- 
fined, we  same  instinctive  cravings  are 
ever  regarded  —  tiie  same  purpose  of 
nature  is  always  in  bias.  Potatoes  and 
vegetables,  with  beef,  mutton,  and  portc, 
are  almost  universal  combinations. 
Beans  and  peas,  which  are  the  most 
highly  concentrated  vegetable  nutri- 
ments, are  associated  with  fat  pork,  in 
tiie  well-known  dishes,  ^pork  and 
beans,'  ^  pork  and  peas  pudding,'  and 
the  extreme  oiliness  of  ham  or  bacon, 
is  corrected  by  the  highly-nutritive^^, 
'ham  and  eggs.'  So  also  milk  mA 
eggs  are  cooked  wiUi  rice,  and  butter 
is  added  to  bread,  which  is  deficient  in 
oily  matter." 

With  this  extract  we  dose,  leaving 
our  readers  to  explore  for  themselves 
the  equally  interesting  and  valuable 
sections  on  air,  light,  and  cleansing, 
and  also  to  go  over,  in  a  more  satis- 
factory manner,  the  portions  of  which 
we  have  sought  only  to  give  them  an 
appetiiing  gUmpse. 
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CHRISTMAS-EVE  AT  THE  GER- 
MAN BLIND  ASYLUM. 

CHRISTMAS-Evi,  as  is  now  well 
known,  is  the  great  day  of  all  the 
year  in  Germany;  it  is  the  festival 
looked  forward  to,  and  prepared  for 
by  all  classes,  and  celebrated  in  eyery 
mmily,  every  institution  or  commu- 
nity. It  is,  however,  with  special  ref- 
er«ice  to  Christ's  appearance  upon 
earth  in  the  form  of  a  child,  more 
particularly  regarded  as  a  children's 
feast ;  and  it  is  in  this  light  that  it  as- 
sumes its  deepest  meaning,  and  ac- 
quires its  most  poetical  associations. 
On  the  birthday  of  the  Holy  CMld  — 
the  pattern  of  childish  purity,  the 
guardian  of  childish  innocence,  and 
the  preacher  of  child-like  humility  — 
all  ike  little  ones  of  His  flock  are  to 
be  made  glad ;  to  feel,  even  before  they 
can  understand  or  appreciate  it,  how 
intimately  His  spirit  is  connected  with 
all  their  joys.  Therefore,  wherever 
children  are  imited,  either  by  the  ties 
of  relationship,  the  claims  of  educa- 
tion, or  the  bonds  of  benevolence, 
there  the  tree  bums  more  brightly, 
the  gifts  are  more  numerous  and  va- 
ried, the  mirth  louder,  and  the  sur- 
prise more  startling.  From  the  princes 
and  princesses  in  the  palace,  down  to 
the  pauper-child  in  the  workhouse, 
every  little  German  heart  beats  with 
joyful  anticipation  at  the  approach  of 
Ciristmas-eve. 

The  images  impressed  on  the  mind 
by  this  .festival  remain  ^[igraven  there 
for  life,  and  are  associated  with  the 
tenderest  and  brightest  recollections 
of  childhood.  The  grown-up  son,  who 
has  for  vears  been  absent  from  his 
German  home,  still  recalls  the  happy 
scene  of  former  days,  whenever  Christ- 
mas-eve comes  round :  he  contrives,  if 
possible,  to  s^id  his  parents  some  tri- 
ne to  swell  the  amount  of  surprises, 
or,  at  any  rate,  calculates  oarefUlly 
that  his  letter  of  affection  and  con- 
gratulation may  arrive  on  that  day. 
On  that  day  the  aged  mother  thinks 
of  her  children  scattered  abroad  in 


the  world,  and  not  witiiout  melan- 
choly dwells  on  the  past,  when  she 
assembled  them  all  aroimd  the  lighted 
tree,  and  was  the  minister  of  their 
greatest  joys.  On  that  day  many  a 
heart  that  has  sought  a  home  in  other 
lands,  and  is  fain  to  own  them  a  more 
prosperous  abode,  longs  to  be  onoe 
more  amidst  the  merry  groups  in  his 
German  home,  singing  Grerman  songs, 
eating  German  fare,  enjoying  the  cor- 
dial hospitality,  the  unrestrained 
cheerfulness  of  German  society. 

It  was  not  till  a  few  years  ago,  that 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessii^ 
this  season  in  all  its  true  German 
bearings,  and  became  aware  how  in- 
timately the  interest  connected  with 
it,  pervades  every  phase  of  society  in 
Germany.  For  weeks  before  Christ- 
mas, every  housewife  is  busy  planning, 
calculating,  purchasing,  not  to  men- 
tion baking  and  brewing.  She  has  to 
find  out  the  wants  and  wishes  of  hus- 
band, children,  and  servants,  and 
secretly  endeavors  to  provide  for 
their  gratification  when  the  great  day 
arrives.  The  younger  members  of 
ihe  family  have  each  their  secrets,  and 
have  their  hands  and  heads  full  of 
fancy-work  of  different  kinds  —  slip- 
pers, collars,  cushions,  purses,  bell- 
robes,  and  the  like — all  of  whidi 
micst  be  completed  before  Christmas. 
Every  tradesman  knows  that  his 
character  will  suffer  if  he  does  not 
finish  the  artide  ordered,  and  send 
home  the  goods  on  tiie  important  day. 
Every  household  servant,  every  la- 
borer's wife  would  cmisider  it  a  cry- 
ing sin  to  leave  one  comer  of  the 
house  unscmbbed,  one  window  un- 
cleaned,  for  the  grand  occasion. 

Many  public  institutions,  in  whidi 
active  benevolence  is  busy  to  supply 
tilings  domestic  poverty  denies,  i^ford 
an  interesting  spectacle  on  iMs  day, 
and  might  invite  a  numerous  crowd 
of  visitors,  were  not  almost  every- 
body too  busy  at  home  to  seek  amuse- 
ment abroad.  As  a  stranger,  and 
desirous  of  seeing  the  peculiar  features 
of  the    country,    I    gladly    availed 
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myself  of  an  opportunity  offered  me 
to  witness  the  Bescheerung  or  distribu- 
tion of  Qiristmas  presents  at  the 
Blind  Asylum.  This  took  place  at 
half-past  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  as  I  walked  with  a  friend  through 
the  town,  we  could  not  but  notice  the 
unusual  air  of  business  and  expectancy 
that  pervaded  every  countenance  we 
met  There  strode  a  peasant-woman 
carrying  a  h^vy  laden  bag  and  bas- 
ket, and,  moreover,  a  pretty  orna- 
mented stand  for  tapers  laid  over  her 
shoulder.  Here  came  a  gentleman 
holding  an  ill-concealed  flower-vase 
or  other  ornament  for  his  lady's  table. 
Here  again  walked  a  poor  man,  with 
a  small  fir-tree  in  one  hand,  and  some 
toys  just  bought  at  the  fair,  in  the 
other.  On  arriving  at  the  asylum, 
which  is  situated  just  outside  the  town, 
we  were  shown  into  a  large  hall,  con- 
taining at  one  end  a  few  benches  for 
visitors,  whilst  the  geater  part  was 
left  open  for  the  reception  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  asylum.  Opposite  the 
door  stood  a  tree,  not  brilliantly  il- 
luminated, yet  supplying  the  princi- 
pal light  of  the  apartment  Along 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  hall  were 
arranged  narrow  tables,  completely 
covered  with  various  articles  prepared 
for  the  blind  children;  and  at  one 
^id  stood  an  organ.  Soon  after  we 
had  taken  our  seats  on  one  of  the 
benches,  the  inmates  of  the  asylum 
were  admitted,  about  forty  in  number. 
As  they  came  in,  almost  all  seemed 
to  have  sufficient  perception  of  light 
to  be  attracted  by  the  lighted  tree, 
and  to  turn  their  eyes  involuntarily 
in  that  direction.  No  doubt  their 
imaginations  had  been  worked  upon 
by  previous  description,  for  many 
gave  signs  and  gestures  of  surprise, 
and  even  uttwed  sounds  of  delight,  as 
they  seemed  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
emblem  of  the  festival  Notwith- 
standing tills  excitement,  however, 
they  ranged  themselves  in  a  perfectly 
quiet  and  orderly  manner  round  the 
organ,  the  girls  on  one  side,  the  boys 
on  the  other,  and  conducted  them- 
selves with  the  greatest  propriety. 


After  them  came  in  the  director,  or  head 
manager  of  the  institution,  and  took 
his  place  at  an  elevated  reading-desk* 
At  a  signal  given  by  him,  the  organ, 
at  which  one  of  the  blind  youths,  were 
seated,  struck  up  a  hymn,  joined  bj 
the  voices  of  all  the  children,  who  per- 
formed this  and  several  other  pieces, 
in  a  very  superior  manner,  not  only 
keeping  their  parts  with  perfect  cor- 
rectness, but  putting  mudi  feeling 
and  spirit  into  their  songs. 

The  blind  are  remark^  to  be  often 
gifted  with  a  fine  musical  ear,  and  their 
voices  are  also  very  often  rich  and 
mellow,  and  capable  of  high  cultiva- 
tion. In  this  institution,  music  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  prime  levers  for 
improving  and  civilizing  these  unfor- 
tunate children;  and  infinite  pains 
are  taken  to  procure  them  the  best 
instruction,  and  to  make  them  famil- 
iar with  the  best  compositions.  Hie 
pieces  on  this  occasion,  were  admira- 
bly chosen,  being  of  a  solenm  yet  an- 
imated character;  there  were  some 
short  portions  of  the  Mesnah^  and  at 
last,  a  beautiful  fragment  of  Shiller's 
Story  of  the  Bell —  namely,  tiie  prayer 
for  peace.  Between  the  songs  came  a 
little  episode :  a  little  girl  dressed  in 
white,  and  shewing  by  her  whole 
bearing  that  she  belonged  to  a  differ- 
ent class  of  society  fh>m  her  compan- 
ions in  misfortune,  was  brought  for- 
ward by  the  director,  to  whom  she 
clung  with  afi*ectionate  bashfulness, 
and  repeated  a  pretty  little  verse  in 
a  clear  and  sweet  voice.  She  did  not 
belong  to  the  asylum,  but  living  in  the 
neighborhood,  was  s^it  Uiere  at  stated 
times  to  enjoy  some  of  the  instruction, 
peculiarly  adapted  to  her  condition, 
and  in  her  infantine  helplessness, 
seemed  to  attract  the  sympathy  and 
interest  of  all.  I  was  much  struck 
by  the  earnest  composure  evident  in 
the  deportment  of  all  tiie  young  per- 
formers. These  poor  children,  freed 
fi*om  the  disturbing  influence  caused 
by  tiie  sight  of  new  faces  and  varied 
objects,  seemed  wholly  engrossed 
with  the  task  they  had  in  hand,  and 
stood  perfectly  still,  tiie  words  and 
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noles  of  their  songs  as  present  to  their 
mind^s  eye  as  if  they  had  been  able 
to  read  them  off  from  a  book.  I  can 
not  say,  however,  that  their  appear- 
ance was  pleasing,  so  far  as  external 
form  is  concerned ;  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  unhappy  beings,  rescued 
from  fUth  and  misery,  whose  affliction 
has  arisen  out  of  the  neglect  of  ill 
treatment  of  vicious,  ignorant,  or 
brutal  parents ;  therefore,  their  whole 
aspect  often  denotes  a  sickly  constitu- 
tion, and  their  awkward  figures  and  un- 
gainly movements  bear  the  stamp  of 
a  rude  origin,  whilst  their  very  homely 
attire  is  not  calculated  to  add  any 
grace  in  their  exterior.  Nevertheless 
it  was  highly  interesting  to  see  the 
wonderful  effects  that  music  can  pro- 
duce in  elevating  the  mind,  and  even 
the  expression,  and  to  listen  to  the 
dear,  soft,  and  deep  tones  proceeding 
from  those  clumsy  forms,  and  speak- 
ing of  a  soul  alive  to  nobility  of  sen- 
timent. 

The  singing  having  now  ceased, 
the  director  —  a  short,  plain  little 
man,  with  a  finely  developed  brow 
and  bright  twinkling  eyes  —  read  a 
brief  address,  suitable  for  the  season, 
concluding  with  a  prayer ;  and  then, 
descending  from  his  rostrum,  he  pro- 
ceeded, with  the  aid  of  the  teachers 
connected  with  the  institution,  and  a 
lady  who  has  the  superintendence  of 
the  domestic  department,  to  lead  the 
diildren  to  the  table  spread  for  them, 
and  at  which  a  certain  space  was 
marked  off  and  numbered  for  each 
recipient  Poor  things!  they  could 
see  nothing  of  the  various  objects 
laid  out  before  them ;  the  bright  color 
or  the  delicate  pattern  could  not  at- 
tract their  attention  or  gratify  their 
sense ;  yet  they  were,  I  am  well  as- 
sured, at  that  hour  as  happy  as  any 
children  possessing  all  the  power  of 
sight  could  possibly  be.  Loud  were 
the  shouts  of  joy,  as  they  spread  their 
hands  over  their  portion  of  the  table, 
and  caught  hold  of  new  and  unex- 
pected treasures;  then  was  there  dap- 
ping of  hands,  beating  of  breasts, 
jumping,  and  merry  peals  of  laughter 


whenever  a  new  discovery  was  made 
amid  the  heap. 

The  gifts  had  been  sdected  with 
wonderful  discretion  and  adaptation 
to  the  peculiar  exigendes  of  the  case. 
All  the  other  senses  were  to  be  grati- 
fied, since  sight  was  denied,  so  there 
were  whistles  and  fifes.  Pan's  pipes 
and  drums,  bells  and  Jews-harps  for 
the  hearing ;  scented  soap,  scent-bot- 
tles and  bags  for  the  smell ;  ginger- 
bread, apples,  and  nuts,  for  the  taste ; 
smooth  round  balls  and  polished  mar- 
bles, for  the  touch.  Noting  seemed 
to  give  more  universal  pleasure  than 
these  last ;  little  boys  and  great  girls 
seemed  alike  to  delight  in  rubbing 
them  between  their  hands,  stroking 
them  against  their  faces,  and  kissins 
them  with  their  lips.  The  musioS 
instruments  were  immediately  put 
into  action,  so  that  the  din  of  varied 
discordant  sounds  became  quite  deaf- 
ening. 

Strange  to  say,  the  eatables  were 
r^rded  with  less  interest  than  any 
other  object,  and  I  did  not  see  a  sin- 
gle child  devoyring  greedily  its  cake 
or  sweets.  Clothing  being  provided 
by  the  establishment,  necessary  arti- 
cles of  dress  are  not  distributed  at 
this  season;  but  onlv  little  extras, 
that  appear  rather  in  the  light  of  lux- 
uries, were  admitted  among  the 
Christmas  gifts.  Warm  comforters, 
muffetees,  and  gloves,  and  a  pair  of 
elastic  garters,  fell  to  many  a  one's 
share,  and  loud  were  the  expressions 
of  joy  elicited  by  their  discovery. 
The  elder  girls  also  had  collars  and 
neck-ribbons  to  be  worn  on  state  oo- 
casions,  and  showed,  by  the  eager 
pleasure  with  which  they  examined 
them,  that  even  want  of  sight  does 
not  render  the  sex  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  finery.  One  girl  asked 
what  color  her  ribbon  was ;  and  when 
I  replied  that  it  was  blue,  **  Oh,"  she 
exclaimed, "  that  is  my  favorite  color  I " 
yet  she  had  never  had  any  perception 
of  color.  Perhaps  she  had  h^ird 
that  the  heavens  are  blue,  and  identi- 
fied this  color  with  the  beauties  ot 
that  place. 
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The  young  children  had  various 
toys  —  ninepins,  tops,  dolls,  etc,  and 
almost  every  one  had  a  basket  of  some 
kind.  One  end  of  the  long  table  was 
set  out  for  a  few  elderly  pensioners 
who  had  been  admitted  for  life  into 
the  asylum.  These  also  had  their 
share  of  presents,  and  showed  their 
satisfaction  in  a  calmer  but  not  less 
gratifying  manner.  One  old  woman 
was  especially  delighted  with  a  little 
tureen  or  covered  basin  that  had  fallen 
to  her  lot,  and  in  which,  as  she  told 
us,  she  was  every  day  to  fetch  her 
^Unner  from  the  ^tchen.  She  felt  it 
all  over,  admired  the  smoothness  of 
its  surfelce,  and  the  symmetry  of  its 
form,  and  was  never  tired  of  taking 
off  and  putting  on  the  cover,  which 
fitted  so  nicely.  She  had  also  re- 
ceived a  bag,  and,  in  spite  of  her 
blindness,  did  not  fail  to  call  upon  us 
to  admire  the  prettiness  of  the  pat- 
tern and  the  harmony  of  the  colors. 
The  director,  ihe  teachers,  and  the 
lady  before  mentioned  —  a  most 
pleasing,  active  little  woman — went 
about  among  the  party,  sympathizing 
with  each,  and  pointing  out  the  uses 
and  beauties  of  the  various  articles, 
the  director  especially  evincing  by  his 
kind  and  paternal  tone,  and  the  differ- 
eat  manner  in  which  he  addressed 
himself  to  different  individuals,  the 
warm  affecticMiate  interest  he  felt  for 
all,  and  the  insight  he  hadgained  into 
the  charact^  of  each.  Ine  visitors 
also  were  permitted  to  walk  about 
and  inspect  every  thing,  yet  the  chil- 
dren appeared  to  feel  not  the  slightest 
restraint,  but  gave  free  vent  to  their 
joy  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner. 

When  ample  time  had  been  al- 
lowed them  for  examining  all  they 
had  received,  they  were  marshaled 
out  of  the  room  again,  laden  wiUi 
their  newly  acquired  ridies,  which 
many  of  them  were  unable  to  carry 
off  themselves ;  and  as  they  walked 
past  him,  the  durector  again  spoke  a 
word  of  encouragement  or  sympathy 
to  eadi,  and  many  a  one  stopped  to 
press  his  hand  affectionatelv,  and  to 
say  once  more  how  delightl^  had 


been  the  treat.  We  (^ered  our 
thanks  and  congratulations  to  this 
gentleman,  who  men  explained  to  ns 
the  great  value  he  set  on  this  festival 
as  a  means  of  soflening  and  elevating 
the  character  of  the  unfortunate  be- 
ings committed  to  his  charge,  who 
often  came  to  him  in  a  state  of  degra- 
dation hardly  raised  above  that  of 
the  brutes,  and  required  the  most 
careful  training  to  call  forth  the  higher 
and  nobler  feculties  of  their  nature. 
Having  heartily  wished  him  further 
success  in  his  philanthropic  labors, 
we  hastened  away  to  the  Bescheenmg 
awaiting  us  at  home.  As  we  hurried 
along  tJ^e  now  dark  streets,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  see  the  unwonted  illumin- 
ation in  most  of  the  houses,  in  many 
of  which  even  tiie  little  attic  windows 
showed  that  something  was  going  on 
in  honor  of  the  holy  feast 


OCCUPATION. 

OCCUPATION!  what  a  glorious 
thing  it  is  for  the  human  heart. 
Those  who  work  hard  seldom  yield 
themselves  entirely  up  to  fancied  or 
real  sorrow.  When  grief  sits  down, 
folds  its  hands,  and  mournfully  feeds 
upon  its  own  tears,  weaving  the  dim 
shadows  that  a  little  exertion  might 
sweep  away  into  a  funeral  pall,  the 
strong  spirit  is  shorn  of  its  might,  and 
sorrow  becomes  our  master.  When 
troubles  flow  upon  you,  dark  and 
heavy,  toil  not  with  the  waves  — 
wrestle  not  with  fiie  torrent — rather 
seek  by  occupation  to  divert  the  dark 
waters  that  threaten  to^  overwhelm 
you,  into  a  thousand  channels  which 
the  duties  of  life  always  present.  Be- 
fore you  dream  of  it,  those  waters 
will  fertilize  the  present,  and  give 
birth  to  fresh  flowers  that  they  may 
brighten  the  future  — flowers  that  will 
become  pure  and  holy,  in  the  sunshine 
which  penetrates  to  the  path  pf  duty. 
Grief  af\;er  all,  is  but  a  selfish  feeling  ; 
and  most  selfish  is  he  who  yields  him- 
self to  Uie  indulgence  of  any  passion 
that  brings  no  joy  to  his  fellow  men. 
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A  SKETCH  FOR  THE  TIMES;  OR, 
FAMILY  ECONOMY. 


BT  COUSIN  THINKER. 


«  A  PPALLING,  certainly  !  »  ex- 
xi.  claimed  Mr.  Nelson,  as  he 
dropped  the  evening  paper  upon  his 
lap  which  he  had  been  perusing,  and 
looked  up  into  the  feces  of  the  group 
seated  around  him. 

"  What,  George  1 "  asked  his  little 
wife,  as  she  cast  a  loving  glance  at 
him  from  her  work ;  "  more  reports 
of  the  failures  of  banking  institu- 
tions —  not  an  uncommon  occurrence 
now-a-days." 

"  Yes,  Mary,  and  the  report  to- 
night is  quite  large.  All  the  banks 
in  New  York  city  have  suspended, 
together  with  those  of  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, and  various  other  prominent 
cities.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have 
telegraphic  reports  of  large  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  establishments 
which  have  failed.  In  our  own  city, 
many  of  the  proprietors  of  machine 
shops  and  other  places  of  business 
have  discharged  their  *  hands,'  for 
want  of  means  to  carry  them  on." 

^^This  is  a  sad  aspect  of  affairs 
truly,"  replied  his  wife.  "  We  must 
undoubtedly  look  for  hard  times  this 
winter,  when  our  banks  have  sus- 
pended specie  payments,  and  the  me- 
chanics and  laborers  have  been  thrown 
out  of  employment." 

"Right,  my  wife,"  resumed  Mr. 
Nelson ;  "a  sad  work  has  indeed  been 
executed  during  the  past  week.  Ev- 
ery grade  of  society  feels  this  mone- 
tary shock,  but  it  bears  heaviest  upon 
the  working  class  —  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  land.  By. the  calcula- 
tion of  one  who  has  given  much  re- 
search to  this  subject,  he  estimates 
that  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred 
and  seventeen  working-men  have 
been  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
this  crisis,  who  belong  to  twenty  of 
the  principal  trades," 

"  Can  it  be  possible,  father ! "  said 
Jessie,  their  oldest  daughter.  "  Who 
would  have  thought  that  so  large  a 
number  have  heea  thrown    out  of 


situations !  And  the  number  is  con- 
stantly on  the  increase.  How  ghastly 
must  want  stare  these  persons  in  the 
face  as  they  look  upon  the  long  win- 
ter months  before  them  !  " 

"Yes,  my  daughter,"  said  Mr. 
Nelson.  "Provisions  are  low  this 
season,  yet  many  of  these  femilies 
have  little  or  no  money  with  which 
to  buy.  If  the  heads  of  these  house- 
holds do  not  find  employment  else- 
where, their  families  will  be  thrown 
upon  the  hands  of  a  diaritable  pub- 
lic." 

"  Other  femilies  then,  who  have  a 
sufficiency,  should  be  economical  in 
their  expenditures,  so  as  to  feed  these 
hungry  mouths,"  said  Mrs.  Nelson. 
"Somebody  has  said,  in  order  to 
reform  a  nation,  each  individual 
citizen  must  first  reform  himself.  In 
the  position  in  which  our  country  is 
now  situated,  it  devolves  upon  all 
femOies  to  be  economical  in  their  ex- 
penditures, and  each  member  of  the 
household  should  take  an  interest 
therein." 

"  You  have  well  reasoned,  Mary," 
said  Mr.  Nelson,  with  a  look  of  sat- 
isfaction at  his  wife's  knowledge  on 
this  subject.  "Say  on — we  long  to 
be  /arther  instructed  upon  this  do- 
mesHc  topic." 

"  If  this  plan  had  been  adopted  and 
carried  out  during  the  past  few 
months,  much  of  the  distress  and 
suffering  consequent  upon  this  money 
pressure  would  never  have  occurred. 
But  it  is  not  too  late  yet ;  and  if  this 
project  could  be  adopted  in  every 
household  now,  what  a  visible  change 
would  transpire,  and  how  much  more 
smoothly  would  the  affairs  of  a  fam- 
ily progress.  As  '  Charity  begins  at 
home,'  let  each  of  us  cheerfully  adopt 
this  motto  — economical  in  every  thing. 
Although  we  are  not  an  extravagant 
femily  by  any  means,  and  do  not  fol- 
low the  dictates  of  fashion,  yet  I  can 
not  help  but  think  we  might  be  a  lit- 
tle more  frugal  in  some  things.  We 
would  thus  have  an  ample  s^ciency 
to  spare,  which  would  gladden  the 
hearts  of  many  a  destitute  home." 
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"  True,  mother,"  sfud  Jessie,  "  your 
scheme  is  an  excellent  one,  and  should 
be  carried  into  execution  in  every 
family.  We  can  exercise  our  charity 
in  numerous  ways.  It  was  only  to- 
day I  heard  a  most  pitiful  tale  from 
a  woman  at  the  gate,  whose  husband 
had  been  thrown  out  of  employment. 
She  showed  me  bills  to  the  amount 
of  several  dollars  —  the  only  money 
they  had  —  on  broken  banks,  and  they 
were  almost  without  the  common  ne- 
oessari^  of  life.  When  f  I  slipped  be- 
tween her  thin  fingers  a  silver  coin, 
and  replenished  her  little  stock  of 
provisions  from  the  buttery,  I  could 
not  but  think  her  position  was  a  sor- 
rowful one,  as  the  tears  found  a  chan- 
nel down  her  furrowed  and  wan 
oheek,  in  thankfulness  for  the  little 
fovors  I  bestowed  upon  her." 

"  It  is  not  an  unusual  case,  Jessie — 
would  that  it  were,"  replied  the  mo- 
ther. "  And  besides  observing  strict 
frugality  in  our  domestic  affairs,  I 
would  surest  that  we  immediately 
procure  a  Family  Daybook,  in  which 
to  keep  our  expenditures. 

*' First-rate  plan,  mother,"  spoke 
Charles  Nelson,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing to  the  preceding  colloquy  with 
much  interest.  "  I  will  gladly  ofiici 
ate  as  book-keeper.  Mr.  Dicks  told- 
me  the  other  day  I  had  progressed 
much  in  this  study  this  term,  and 
would  soon  be  able  to  keep  my  fath- 
er's books.  I  should  rather  commence 
on  a  '  small  scale '  first,  however." 

"  I  agree  with  you  there,  my  son," 
said  Mr.  Nelson.  "  But  what  think 
you  upon  this,  wife  —  could  we  with 
confidence  place  this  responsible  duty 
in  Charles'  hands  1 " 

^^  I  doubt  whether  we  could  make 
a  more  favorable  selection.  In  this 
way  Charles  ca&  bring  his  book-keep- 
ing into  practical  execution,  and  have 
ample  time  to  attend  to  it  during  the 
long  winter  evenings.  Do  you  prom- 
ise to  keep  the  account  &ithfully, 
Charles?" 

"Yes,  mother,  I  will  willingly 
and  cheerfully  comply  with  your  re- 
quest." 


"  We  do  then  confer  upon  you  the 
honorary  title  of  Domestic  Book- 
keeper, and  prepare  yourself  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  the  office  to-mor- 
row evening." 

*^I  thank  you  for  the  title,  and 
trust  to  merit  your  confidence  in  my 
abilities." 

"  Now  that  we  have  appointed  our 
book-keeper,"  resumed  Mrs.  Nelson, 
"  let  each  one  of  us  consider  in  what 
manner  we  can  narrow  our  personal 
expenditures.  Come,  Jessie,  you  may 
first  lead  off  by  giving  your  thoughts 
upon  this  matter." 

"You  have  many  excellent  plans 
in  your  head,  mother,"  said  Jessie, 
"  and  those  which  add  materially  to 
our  domestic  happiness,  you  do  not 
keep  from  our  ears  a  single  moment. 
As  to  this  matter  of  cutting  down 
our  expenditures,  you  have  struck 
upon  a  vein  most  suitable  for  the 
times.  In  adapting  this  to  myself  I 
shall  willingly  forego  the  pleasure  of 
taking  the  piano  father  designed  pur- 
chasing me.  My  furs  will  answer 
quite  well  another  season.  I  have  an 
ample  supply  of  dresses  and  basques, 
and  to-morrow  I  shall  re-trim  my 
bonnet.  I  know  of  nothing  I  shall 
need  at  present  &rther  than  a  thick 
pair  of  lady's  gaiters." 

"  You  are  too  liberal  for  your  own 
comfort,  I  fear,  Jessie,"  said  Mr. 
Nelson.  "  The  sweet  music  of  your 
voice  is  dearer  to  me  far  than  the  har- 
monious strains  of  a  piano  could  be,  and 
I  shall  follow  the  dictates  of  your  own 
frank  mind  as  to  purchasing  the  instru- 
ment this  season." 

"Come,  Charles,"  said  Mrs.  Nel- 
son, "let  ua  know  in  what  respect 
you  can  exemplify  your  frugality." 

"  I  am  amply  provided  for,  mother, 
and  shall  be  satisfied  if  I  have  nothing 
more  than  the  pleasant  home  we  now 
enjoy.  You  have  taken  much  pains 
to  repair  my  overcoat,  and  oih&t  of 
my  winter  clothing.  Although  you 
promised  me  a  new  overcoat  for  Sun- 
day, yet  the  old  one  will  answer  every 
purpose.  I  got  a  strong  pidr  of  boots 
to-day  at  the  shoemaker's,  which  is 
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all  I  shall  ask  in  the  way  of  shoe- 
leather.  Yesterday  I  was  strongly 
urged  by  a  friend  to  purchase  a  sear 
son  ticket  for  the  lectures  this  winter, 
and  1  am  glad  1  did  not  consent,  as  I 
find  much  more  pleasure  around  our 
fireside,  listening  to  and  discussing  in- 
teresting topics,  and  engaging  in  other 
home  amusements,  than  I  should  seated 
in  the  crowded  lecture-room." 

"  You  have  well  spoken,  Charles," 
said  the  fether.  "Your  mother  is 
very  careful  of  all  our  articles  of 
clothing,  and  does  not  suffer  a  rent  or 
a  missing  button  to  be  seen  on  our 
apparel  the  second  day.  As  to  secur- 
ing lecture-tickets,  I  may  possibly 
procure  a  double  one  for  the  course,  al- 
though we  might  drop  this  amusement, 
for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  our  plan." 

"  Does  Gara  choose  to  speak  upon 
this  subject?"  said  Mrs.  Nelson,  as 
she  looked  down  into  the  blue  eyes  of 
their  little  one  seated  by  her  side. 
"  Does  my  little  pet  want  a  new  joint 
doll  or  other  trinket  to  add  to  her 
collection  of  playthings  ?  " 

"I  asks  nos'n,  ma.  My  dolly's 
lost  one  arm,  but  it  looks  jish  as 
well  when  I  puts  some  cotton  in  the 
sleeve,  'ou  and  pappa  gives  me  all 
I  wants  and  more  too,"  she  added,  in 
her  peculiar  childish  dialect,  which 
brought  a  smile  from  the  group. 

"  You  sweet  little  dimple  face,  I 
must  kiss  you  for  that,"  said  Jessie,  as 
she  picked  Clara  up  into  her  lap,  and 
imprinted  a  sister's  kiss  upon  the 
little  girl's  cheek.  "  Come,  pa,"  she 
added,  casting  a  loving  glance  toward 
the  paternal  head,  "  you  can  not  be 
exempt  from  this  discussion." 

"  Yes,  yes,  pa,"  interceded  Charles; 
*'  let  us  know  how  you  can  aid  in  this 
matter  of  family  economy  ?  " 

"  I  shall  pledge  myself  to  perform 
my  part  in  this  most  worthy  scheme. 
Besides  advancing  frugality  at  the 
fireside,  I  shall  also  exercise  it  in  my 
business  transactions.  You  are  most 
loving  children,  and  have  denied 
yourselves  many  comforts  to  encour- 
age economy.  This  object  has  not 
been  urged  on  you ;  you  have  acted 
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upon  it  from  the  impulses  of  your 
generous  hearts,  and  I  do  not  fear 
but  that  you  will  carry  your  resolu- 
tions into  execution.  Too  much  care 
can  not  be  taken  in  this  respect.  If 
the  principle  of  economy  had  been 
adopted  by  households  in  general 
much  of  the  bankruptcy  and  financial 
embarrassment  whidi  has  shocked  our 
country  would  have  been  averted. 
As  your  mother  truly  says,  it  is  not 
too  late  yet  to  conmience.  Let  us 
go  forward  in  the  work  we  have  en- 
listed in  to-night,  undaunted,  that  oth- 
ers may  take  pattern  thereby,  and 
fall  into  the  long  ranks  of  Economy 
and  Frugality." 

"You  have  argued  well,  fether," 
said  Jessie,  "and  we  do  not  fear  but 
that  you  will  perform  your  part  in  this 
new  enterprise.  Now,  mother,  it  de- 
volves upon  you  to  wind  up  our 
animated  discussion." 

"I  doubt  whether  I  can  be  quite  as 
limited  in  my  expenditures  as  the  rest 
of  you,  but  at  the  same  time  will  ob- 
serve rigid  economy.  Holding  as  I 
do  the  family  purse,  you  can  rest  as- 
sured it  shall  be  opened  only  in  cases 
of  necessity  and  benevolence.  Upon 
an  article  of  use  or  provisions  be- 
ing purchased,  it  will  be  my  chief 
object  to  see  that  they  are  not  ex- 
travagantly used  or  wasted  by  the 
domestics.  I  fear  there  is  much  use- 
less waste  in  the  kitchen.  As  I  have 
a  large  supply  of  dresses  of  different 
textures  and  qualities  in  the  ward- 
robe, I  shall  not  have  occasion  to 
patronize  the  dry  goods  merchant 
for  some  time.  All  of  us  co-operat- 
ing together  for  the  same  end,  we 
can  not  but  bring  about  a  most  happy 
result,  and  will  be  a  benefit  to  each  of 
us  which  will  be  of  lasting  effect.  In 
this  we  are  not  only  happy  ourselves, 
but  secure  an  overplus  by  economy,  to 
lighten  the  hearts  of  those  around  us. 
Remember,  *He  that  giveth  to  the 
poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord ; '  so  that 
we  not  only  add  to  the  happiness  of 
other  homes,  but  also  have  the  appro- 
bation of  our  Heavenly  Father.'' 

Buffalo,  Oct.  17,  1857. 
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WHO  THEN,  IS  READY  1 

BT  RKT.   0.   8TABB  BAILKT. 

WHO  then,  is  ready?  Who,  in 
this  autumn  time,  when  the 
leaves  turn  red  upon  the  maple,  and 
the  mountain  ash  blushes  in  the  sun,  is 
ready  to  lay  aside  the  work  of  life, 
and  walk  up  the  way  of  the  Life  be- 
yond 1  Who  is  ready,  when  in  this 
time  of  year  we  behold  the  decay  of 
flower  and  leaf,  to  lay  aside  the 
body  with  the  flower  and  the  leaf,  and 
hail  with  spiritual  joy  the  Resurrec- 
tion and  the  Life  1  Who  is  ready  to 
leave  the  gold  and  the  profit  of  trade, 
and  say,  "  Come  sweet  spirit,  heav- 
enly dove." 

Is  there  a  young  girl  to-day,  fresh 
and  lovely  in  this  autumn  time,  ready 
to  lay  aside  the  hope  of  the  earthly, 
and  go  arm  in  arm  with  the  angel 
Death  through  the  shadowy  passage ; 
or,  a  young  man  ready  to  embrace  the 
kiss  of  Death,  and  go  home  to  where 
the  eternal  harmonies  fill  the  soul 
with  the  age-lasting  life  ? 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  the 
work  of  the  soul.  Now  is  the  tin^e 
to  place  ourselves  in  the  battle  line 
of  spiritual  duty,  and  put  on  the  whole 
armor  of  God ;  and  then  having  lived 
out  our  days  in  respect,  duty,  and 
honor, — having  borne  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day,  with  God's  bene- 
diction upon  us,  we  shall  quietly  and 
peacefully  submit  when  the  angel. 
Death,  appears,  and  go  home  to  God, 
attended  by^  the  shouting  hosts  of 
heaven.  And  those  who  come  to  visit 
the  spot  where  repose  in  silence  the 
wasting  bones,  will  point  to  our  tablet 
with  admiring  words;  and  though 
many  an  autumn  time  shall  come,  yet 
never  shall  our  name  grow  dim  as 
the  years  pass  on. 

To  die  and  be  forgotten!  Who 
would  wish  an  end  like  this?  To 
live  and  die,  and  have  no  spiritual 
deeds  to  proclaim  your  citizenship, 
is  an  end  most  deplorable  indeed. 
Live  to  be  useful,  and  even  your  death 
will  have  its  voice  of  significant  men- 
tion.    True  greatness  lies  in  the  char- 


acter that  lives  when  the  voice  has 
been  silenced.  Those  are  the  great- 
est men,  whose  memories  are  great- 
est when  Death  shuts  out  the* lamp 
of  life.  What  if  no  tablet  marks  die 
spot  where  sleepeth  the  body,  yet 
shall  the  bright  deeds  of  our  day,  and 
the  result  in  life  of  our  practical  Faith 
prepare  an  age-lasting  moniuneot  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  invincible  against 
the  assaults  of  time,  and  growing 
brighter  as  the  years  pass  on.  Then 
spend  your  time,  your  money,  your 
life,  all  that  you  have,  may  have  or 
can  have,  to  make  your  name  imper- 
ishable; laying  the  foimdation-stooe 
upon  the  Christian  rock,  building  op 
higher  and  higher  in  perpetual  and 
increasing  beauty,  the  man  and  bis 
manhood,  until  your  last  days  are 
your  best  days,  and  the  closing  scene 
the  brightest  period  of  tiie  whole  lift 
and  ioumey. 

W  ho  then,  is  ready  ?  As  the  leaves 
fall  and  the  flowers  fade,  who  will 
put  on  increasing  Faith,  and  resolve 
to  be  stronger  and  better  as  the  years 
crowd  thickly  upon  us.  Summer  has 
gone.  I  mourn  for  the  glory  of  the 
summer  woods;  and  the  bright  eyed 
flowers  that  grew  by  the  garden  fence, 
are  bright  and  lovely  no  more.  And 
how  much  do  we  feel  in  this  "  melan- 
choly season  of  the  year  "  that  we  are 
growing  old  ?  The  tension  of  life  is 
departing,  and  "  we  do  &de  as  the  leaf." 
I  look  bade  to  boyhood,  and  see  in 
imagination  those  golden  days;  but 
they  are  gone ;  —  ^en  up  into  man- 
hood, how  many  more  have  gone,  how 
many  are  going !  Am  i  ready  I  Are 
you  ready?  What  spiritual  signifi- 
cance in  these  questions!  Do  not 
then  forever  be  standing  at  the  well 
of  Jacob,  but  seek  Jesus  and  the  Wa- 
ter springing  up  into  everlasting  life, 

Columbus,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  21,  1857. 


Hb  who  marries  for  beauty  cmly  is 
like  a  buyer  of  cheap  furniture  —  the 
varnish  that  caught  the  eye  will  not 
endure  the  fireside  blaze. 
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THE  RIGHT  LIGHT. 

BT  MBS.  H.  B.  0.  ARBT. 

**  T  THOUGHT  you  had  often  told 
X  me  that  your  sister  was  a  pru- 
dent, economical  woman,^'  said  Mrs. 
Ross  somewhat  tartly,  as  her  hus- 
band returned  to  the  sitting-room,  af- 
ter looking  to  the  fastenings  for  the 
night,  ^^l  don't  see  how  a  woman 
who  travels  in  such  merino  as  that, 
and  sports  such  a  dashing  gold  watch 
and  cnain,  can  be  called  economical. 
I  never  had  so  fine  a  merino  in  my 
life,  and  you  always  say  we  must 
travel  in  something  we  are  not  afraid 
of  spoiling." 

*^  1  presume  my  sister  agrees  with 
me  in  this,"  said  Mr.  Ross.  "If  her 
merino  is  finer  than  any  you  ever 
had,  it  has  probably  lasted  longer, 
and  done  more  service.  I  know  at 
least  that  it  is  the  same  dress  she 
wore  to  the  White  Mountains  three 
years  ago,  for  I  was  there  when  she 
left,  and  it  had  already  seen  some 
service.  She  wears  a  watch  and 
chain  to  be  sure  —  wears  them,  not 
sports  them  if  you  will  observe,  for 
sh^  makes  no  display  of  them  as  a 

r  bier's  wife  might  be  expected  to 
They  may  look  dashing  to  us, 
but  that  is  because  the  ladies  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  do  not  wear  them, 
but  the  reason  of  that  is  that  they 
can  not  afford  them,  I  suppose — not 
because  they  ocmsider  them  too  dash- 
ing. A  watch  is  almost  a  necessity 
to  my  sister.  She  is  so  closely  occu- 
pied that  she  is  obliged  to  divide  her 
time  very  carefully." 

"You  can  never  make  me  believe 
that  any  one  with  such  white  hands  as 
hers  can  have  very  much  to  do,"  said 
Mrs.  Ross,  not  at  all  mollified  by 
what  her  husband  had  said.  "She 
does  n't  look  as  if  she  touched  a  bit  of 
work  from  one  year's  end  to  another. 
If  I  lived  and  dressed  as  she  does, 
you  might  well  complain  of  me  for 
my  extravagance.  But  I  have  no  pa- 
tience when  you  set  her  up  as  a 
model,  and  lecture  me  on  economy." 

"  We  shall  probably  never  think 


alike  on  this  subject,  my  dear,"  said 
Mr.  Ross  kindly,  "  and  so  we  must 
'  agree  to  differ,'  and  let  the  matter 
pass  without  quarelling  about  it.  Mr. 
Welland  often  says  that  his  wife  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  fortune,  and  I 
think  she  did." 

"  I  suppose  that  is  another  hit  at 
me,"  said  his  wife;  "I  have  never 
had  any  foundation  of  a  fortune  to 
lay  —  I  wish  I  had.  But  to  have  you 
think  that  I  am  extravagant,  when  we 
have  never  been  able  to  do  more  than 
make  both  ends  meet  comfortably  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  is  quite  too 
much." 

"  I  do  not  say  that  you  are  extrav- 
agant, my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Ross. 

"No!  I  know  you  didn't  say  it 
now,  but  you  used  to  lecture  me  end- 
lessly about  it  when  we  were  first 
married,  and  hold  up  your  sister,  Mrs. 
Welland,  as  a  pattern ;  and  I  know 
you  think  the  same  thing  yet,  and  it 
vexes  me." 

"  Do  n't  let  it  vex  you,  little  wife. 
I  can  assure  you  of  a  pretty  favorable 
standing  in  my  opinion,  and  you 
ought  to  be  satisfied.  I  should  be 
gl^  if  we  got  on  a  little  better  with 
Uie  world,  but  perhaps  there  is  some 
wise  reason  why  we  do  not.  If  we 
can  not  see  this  matter  of  ec<momizing 
in  the  same  light,  we  must  see  it  as 
we  can.  It  is  in  little  things  that  the 
wisest  economy  is  shown,  and  we 
must  show  it  in  these  if  we  ever  wish 
to  possess  greater.  Mr.  Welland's 
income  was  less  than  ours  when  they 
first  began  to  lay  aside  that  which  has 
since  become  a  fortune,  and  my  sis- 
ter had,  as  well  as  yourself^  full  lib- 
erty to  make  the  wants  of  her  fitmily 
come  quite  up  to  her  husband's  in- 
come, yet  they  managed  to  lay  aside 
some  hundreds  every  year,  while  we 
have  only  contrived,  as  you  say,  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  They  lived  in 
the  city,  and  we  in  the  country,  so 
you  can  not  but  see  that  there  has 
been  a  difference  somewhere  in  the 
internal  arrangement." 

"  And  you  think  that  the  difference 
is  in  my  department  ?    I  think  it 's  in 
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the  business.  It's  a  great  pity  if  I 
must  be  blamed  because  my  nusband 
does  not  succeed  in  business." 

"  Well,  so  it  is,  my  dear,  so  it  is," 
said  Mr.  Ross  good-humoredly .  "  And 
as  we  must  be  up  betimes  in  the 
morning,  I  think  we  had  better  go  to 
bed  and  sleep  upon  it." 

Mr.  Ross  did  not  think  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  knew.  He  had  had  in  early 
life  a  very  strong  desire  to  possess  a 
feir  share  of  this  world's  goods.  He 
had  made  a  close  comparison  of  his 
income,  and  his  outlays  with  those  of 
his  brother-in-law,  whose  success  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  copy.  He 
knew  very  well  where  the  leak  in  his 
affairs  was  to  be  found,  but  he  had 
tried  for  many  years  to  stop  it  with- 
out success.  He  was  aware  that  his 
femily  used  more  butter  than  any 
other  one  of  the  same  size  in  the  vil- 
lage —  that  more  webs  of  cotton  and 
more  yards  of  calico  were  consumed 
there,  and  that  the  flour  barrel  and 
spice  box  needed  to  be  replenished 
more  frequently  than  in  other  meal 
rooms  and  pantries.  In  the  early 
years  of  his  married  life  he  had  tried 
to  make  his  wife  see  this,  but  she 
could  not  understand,  if  she  dressed 
her  children  in  calico,  while  others 
clothed  theirs  in  delaine  or  merino, 
that  she  was  not  more  economical 
than  they;  no  matter  how  short  a 
time  the  garments  lasted.  If  her  hus- 
band talked  to  her  about  economy, 
she  was  sure  to  buy  an  abundance  of 
cheap  and  worthless  things,  and  then 
spend  a  great  deal  in  replenishing,  at 
unfavorable  times,  when  their  worth- 
lessness  was  discovered.  And  finding 
that  he  could  not  change  this  method 
of  administration  without  sacrificing 
his  domestic  peace,  he  had  long  re- 
frained from  saying  any  thing  on  the 
subject,  wisely  considering  that  peace 
was  better  than  wealth.  But  his  wife, 
who  was  a  woman  of  many  virtues  as ' 
well  as  some  glaring  faults,  had  re- 
membered his  frequent  references  to 
his  sister  as  a  model  of  domestic 
management;  and  now  that  Mrs. 
Wei  land,  after  many  years,  had  come 


for  the  first  time  to  visit  them,  the 
old  sore  had  broken  out  anew. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welland  remained 
for  a  short  visit,  and  then  returned 
home,  leaving  their  daughter  Mary 
to  spend  the  summer  in  the  country 
with  her  cousin  Lucilla  Ross,  who  was 
near  her  own  age.  A  few  days  after 
she  had  been  left  with  her  cousin  they 
were  sitting  sewing  at  one  of  the  low 
parlor  windows,  when  a  young  man 
opened  the  front  gate,  and  came  up 
the  walk. 

"There  comes  my  parsnip  beau," 
said  Lucilla,  laughing  in  such  a  way 
that  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  hear. 

Mary  looked  up  to  see  why  her 
cousin  had  called  him  "  parsnip  beau," 
and  saw  a  light  haired  young  man 
dressed  in  farmer's  style,  who  made  a 
somewhat  awkward  bow  to  her  cousin 
on  entering,  blushing  meanwhile  like 
a  peony,  as  Lucilla  afterward  said. 
But  it  was  quite  a  manly  blush  for 
all  that,  for  if  he  had  not  heard  the 
remark  just  made,  he  had  undoubtedly 
heard  the  laugh  that  accompMiied  it 
He  was  awkward  to  be  sure,  hot 
there  was  nevertheless  a  grace  that 
hung  about  his  firm,  well-rounded 
limbs,  if  he  had  only  dared  to  let  it 
show  itself. 

Lucilla  turned  to  find  him  a  chair, 
concealing  the  titter  still  upon  her 
face,  and  casting  at  the  same  time  a 
droll  look  at  her  cousin,  to  whom  she 
had  just  named  him  as  Mr.  Hamilton. 
Lucilla  made  a  remark  or  two  after 
he  was  seated,  but  not  at  all  in  a  way 
to  relieve  his  embarrassment,  for  she 
was  so  evidently  bursting  with  smoth- 
ered laughter  that  it  could  not  foil  to 
create  awkwardness  on  all  sides  if  it 
excited  no  indignation. 

Lucilla  had  some  tact  at  rhyming, 
and  sometimes  scribbled  for  the  vil- 
lage papers,  so  that  she  was  regarded 
by  some  of  the  village  people  as  quite 
a  prodigy  of  wisdom  for  so  young  a 
person.  During  the  past  winter  and 
spring  Charles  Hamilton,  the  son  of  a 
well-to-do  farmer,  who  lived  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  village,  had  been  in- 
clined to  show  her  some  attentions 
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though  he  had  by  no  means  been  pro- 
fuse in  them. 

Fair  Mary  Welland,  roused  by  her 
sympathy  for  the  young  man's  em- 
ban^ssment,  and  thinking  that  per- 
haps Lucilla  treated  him  with  more 
than  usual  cookiess  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  her  city  cousin,  joined  in 
the  conversation ;  and  though  the  few 
sentences  he  uttered  were  brief  and 
confused,  for  he  was  evidently  suffer- 
ing from  the  reception  he  had  met, 
she  could  not  but  notice  that  he  ex- 
pressed himself  with  remarkable  ease 
and  refinement  for  one  of  his  external 
appearance. 

Lucilla  took  the  opportunity  offered 
by  her  cousin's  conversation  with 
their  guest,  to  scribble  a  few  lines 
upon  the  paper  pattern  from  which 
she  was  working,  and  pass  them 
over  to  her  cousin.  Surprised  at 
the  rudeness  of  such  an  act,  Mary's 
first  impulse  was  to  push  the  paper 
from  her ;  her  second  to  punish  her 
cousin  by  reading  the  lines  aloud. 
But  she  did  a  less  ill-natured  thing 
than  either  of  these.  Glancing  down 
upon  the  paper  as  it  lay  in  her  lap 
she  read: 

*«  With  a  poppy  blnah  &nd  a  fright-frog  stare, 
And  a  shock  of  swingle  tow, 
And  collar  half  an  acre  square, 
Yon  haye  seen  my  parsnip  bean.** 

And  then  said  gravely,  "  Your  pat- 
tern is  quite  correct,"  and  returned 
the  paper  to  her  cousin. 

Rebuked  by  Mary's  manner,  Lu- 
cilla endeavored  to  treat  their  guest 
with  more  civility,  but  he  had  evi- 
dently perceived  himself  to  be  the 
butt  of  her  ridicule,  and  soon  took  his 
leave. 

"  Why  do  you  call  him  your  pars- 
nip beau?"  asked  Mary,  when  he 
was  ffone. 

^  Oh,  because  he  is  sweet  and  whit- 
ish," said  Lucilla. 

"  Rather  whitish  to  be  sure,"  said 
Mary  somewhat  amused,  "  but  why 
do  you  call  him  sweet  I" 

"  You  would  think  him  sweet  your- 
self if  you  had  seen  what  a  nice  cake 
of  maple  sugar  he  sent  me  as  a  pres- 


ent last  spring,"  replied  Lucilla  laugh- 
ing. 

^^That  was  sweet  certsdnly;  I 
should  not  have  objected  to  such  a 
present  myself.  I  am  very  fond  of 
maple  sugar." 

^^  Oh !  so  am  I,  espedally  when  it 
comes  in  ten  pound  loaves.  My  onlv 
wonder  is  that  he  did  not  set  it  all 
around  about  with  some  of  his  mo- 
ther's glowing  hollyhocks." 

"  Perhaps  they  did  not  happen  to 
be  in  blossom  at  that  season  of  the 
year,"  said  Mary,  who  had  noticed 
some  just  such  discrepancies  of  fancy 
in  some  of  her  cousin's  poems,  and 
thought  this  would  be  a  good  time  to 
hint  their  incongruity. 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,"  replied 
Lucilla,  blushing  slightly  at  discover- 
ing this  blunder  in  the  imagination, 
upon  which  she  so  prided  herself  "I 
trust  you  admired  his  bow,"  she  con- 
tinued. "  Do  n't  you  think  he  would 
make  his  fortune  as  a  dancing-mas- 
ter in  New  York  1  I  might  recom- 
mend it  to  him." 

^^  His  mamma  would  not  show  him 
to  have  been  used  to  the  most  refined 
society,"  said  Mary.  •'  But  mamma 
often  tells  me 

*  That  man  when  smootheft  ha  appears. 
Is  most  to  be  sospected.' 

Because  they  rarely  show  this  re- 
markable smoothness  of  manner  with- 
out having  cultivated  it  as  an  art,  and 
those  who  feel  a  confidence  in  their 
own  solidity  of  character  are  not  apt 
to  do  this  in  early  life,  and  they  only 
become  polished  as  they  adopt  refine- 
ment of  manner  instinctively  from 
the  usages  of  good  society.  At  least 
that  is  the  way  mamma  explains  it 
"Well,  I  don't  fancy  that  Charles 
Hamilton  has  had  mudi  opportunity 
to  adopt  a  refinement  of  manner  from 
any  society  he  has  ever  seen.  You 
ought  to  see  his  mother.  He's  an 
only  son  you  know,  and  lives  on  a  big 
&rm  out  among  the  peach  and  apple 
orchards  about  a  mile  from  the  vil- 
lage. They  all  three  come  to  church 
together  like  a  loving  &mily,  and 
he 's  so  attentive  to  his  ma.    Always 
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opens  tiie  hymn-book  for  her,  and 
helps  her  find  her  specs.  He 's  such 
a  pattern  son.  His  mother's  dresses 
are  not  long  enough  to  do  much  dam- 
age among  the  garden  saroe,  and  she 
wears  but  a  small  amount  of  hoops. 
She  is  a  picture  worthy  of  an  artist  I 
assure  you.  The  son  they  say  is  lit- 
erary. I  expect  it  was  my  verses 
that  attracted  him.  I  am  expecting 
every  day  to  get  an  original  love  ditty 
from  him.  You  shall  see  it  when  it 
comes." 

"  Thank  you  I "  said  Mary.  "  Per- 
haps it  may  be  worthy  of  more  at- 
tention than  you  appear  to  think  it, 
when  it  does  come.  I  certainly  liked 
what  the  young  man  said  about  that 
quarrel  with  the  village  teacher.  He 
showed  some  independence  in  daring 
to  entertain  an  opinion  different  from 
that  of  the  great  men  of  tiie  village, 
whose  word  you*  say  is  law,  but 
whose  opinion  in  this  matter  is  very 
likely  to  be  an  interested  one.  It  is 
possible  that  his  mother  in  her  style 
of  dress  is  independent  enough  not  to 
follow  a  foolish  mshion.  Long  dresses 
and  hoops  would  probably  be  very 
much  in  tiie  way,  in  garden  and 
dairy.  Are  you  acquainted  with 
herr' 

",Not  in  the  least  But  if  she 
knows  any  better  than  to  dress  as  she 
does,  I  think  she  would  show  it  in 
some  way." 

"  Then  perhaps  it  is  to  his  mother's 
want  of  taste  tWt  we  may  attribute 
his  acre  of  collar  as  you  call  it,  and 
his  home-made  dotting.  He  should 
not  allow  his  taste  in  dress  to  over- 
43ome  his  veneration  for  his  mother, 
if  he  is,  as  you  say,  a  pattern  son." 

"  Really,  Mary,  I  believe  you  have 
taken  quite  a  fancy  to  him.  I  shall 
pass  him  over  to  your  keeping.  I 
&ncy  already  that  i  see  him  sitting 
with  his  red  hands  and  face  among 
the  mustachioed  beaux  in  your  father's 
parlor.  Would  n't  he  make  a  figure 
among  them?" 

"  You  are  generous,  my  dear  cous- 
in," said  Mary.  "  I  dioiild  be  sorry 
to  rob  you  of  your  prize.    But  as  for 


the  mustachioed  beaux  m.  my  fathei^s 
parlor,  I  assure  you  they  are  very 
rare.  Mamma  permits  me  to  ex- 
change as  few  civilities  as  possibla 
with  the  whiskw^rearing,  dgar-smck- 
ing,  and  wine-sipping  young  men  who 
are  so  popular  now-a-days." 

"Permits  you,  Mary?  Are  yoa 
not  old  ^ough  to  permit  yourself  i 
Does  your  mothw  have  to  permit 
what  you  do  1 " 

"Certainly  she  doea.  She  is  the 
mistress  of  her  household,  and  I  hope 
I  shall  live  under  the  permission  and 
supervision  of  my  excellent  mother 
this  long  while  yet." 

•        #«««« 

Tlie  summer  and  autumn  had  passed 
away,  and  the  time  had  come  for 
Marv  Welland  to  return  home.  On 
the  last  day  of  her  stay  the  youi^ 
people  of  die  village  had  gone  into 
t^e  woods  nutting,  at  the  su^estion 
of  Qiarles  Hamilton,  who  had  grown 
quite  popular  among  them  since  their 
city  guest  had  showed  that  she  consid- 
ered him  worthy  of  being  ta*eated 
with  attention.  He  was  no  long«* 
awkward.  The  knowledge  ^t  he 
was  well  received  in  the  society  where 
he  moved  had  taken  from  him  the  last 
vestige  of  that  boyish  awkwardness 
that  characterized  him  at  first. 

"  I  dare  not  tell  you  how  dark  your 
going  will  make  the  autumn  seem  to 
me,"  said  Charles  to  Mary,  as  they 
stood  upon  the  brink  of  a  little*  cas- 
cade which  he  had  offered  to  show 
her.  "But  I  could  not  let  you  go 
without  thanking  you  for  the  good 
cheer  that  your  presence  here  has 
given  me.  We  probably  shall  not 
meet  again,  but  I  shall  oe  a  better 
man  for  it  all  my  life." 

"Very  probably  we  shall  meet 
again,"  said  Mary. 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Caiarles.  |*  Prov- 
idence has  placed  us  in  different 
spheres,  and  —  and,  it  is  better  that 
we  should  not" 

"  Charles,"  said  Mary,  after  a  few 
moment's  pause,  "  I  wish  you  would 
:o  to  schodS^  «t  B.  .  .  .    Professor 

ij  there  is  a  fiiend  of  ours,  and 
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would  take  an  interest  in  you.  I 
ttttnk  you  could  find  no  better  man  to 
direct  your  studies." 

^^Do  you  wish  iti"  said  Qiarles 
in  some  surprise,  while  his  fiu)e  flushed 
redder  than  the  old  peony  blush  that 
he  used  to  wear.  ^^I  have  thought 
some,"  he  added  hesitatingly,  ^'  of  en- 
tering the  Junior  class  at  A.  .  .  t  in 
the  spring.  I  think  I  oould  join  them 
if  I  studied  through  t^e  winter.  I 
have  read  as  &r  as  they,  and  with  a 
little  reviewing  have  no  doubt  I  could 
keep  up  with  Qiem." 

"The  Junior  class,  did  you  say  1 " 
asked  Mary. 

**  Yes !  1  have  thought  of  it.  It 
would  give  me  less  than  two  years  in 
college,  and  I  think  father  could  spare 
me  that  time." 

"But  when  can  you  have  read 
so  much,  and  who  has  been  your 
teacher?" 

"  No  one,"  said  Charles ;  "  at  least 
no  one  since  I  left  the  Idgh  school 
over  the  river  three  years  ago.  If  a 
man  is  determined  to  do  a  thing  he 
does  not  need  a  teacher." 

"I  am  very  much  surprised  at 
this,"  said  Mary.  "But  if  you  are 
to  study  through  the  winter,"  she 
added,  "  I  still  wish  you  would  go  to 
B.  .  .  .  Professor  Kay  would  be  an 
invaluable  assistant  to  you." 

"  Thank  you  I "  said  Charles,  as 
they  turned  to  join  the  party  they 
had  left.  "I  will  make  inquiries 
about  it" 

"  Oh,  Mary !  I  must  laugh  at  you," 
said  Lucilla  Ross,  running  up  to  their 
room  after  they  had  returned  home. 
"  I  was  so  pleased  with  the  impressive 
mianner  in  which  Charles  ILunilton 
bade  you  good- by." 

"I  leave  no  young  person  here 
diat  I  shall  be  more  sorry  to  part 
with  than  Charles  Hamilton,"  said 
Mary,  smoothing  out  her  gloves,  and 
laying  them  in  Uie  box  with  her  col- 
lars. 

"  Well,  you  are  a  aueer  girl ! " 
exclaimed  Lucilla.  "  Wnen  there  are 
such  young  men  here  as  Dr.  Locke 
and  Mr.  Winslow,  who  are  dying  for 


a  look  from  you,  to  think  that  you 
should  not  try  to  captivate  any  one 
better  than  C^les  Hamilton." 

"  I  do  n't  think  I  have  tried  to  cap- 
tivate any  one,"  said  Mary,  laugh- 
ing; "but  I  could  not  look  for  any 
'better,'  when  I  think  that  he  is 
best." 

"I  declare,  there's  no  accounting 
for  tastes,"  said  Lucilla.  "  I  believe 
I  shall  take  up  with  Mr.  Winslow. 
He  seems  quite  charmed  with  me 
since  he  found  there  was  no  use  look- 
ing for  a  smile  from  you." 

"I  don't  like  Mr.  Winslow,  and 
should  be  very  sorry  to  think  that 
you  had  taken  up  with  him  as  you 
say,"  said  Mary. 

"Why  don't  you  like  him?"  asked 
Lucilla  somewhat  pettishly. 

"Because,  for  one  thing,  I  think 
he  dresses  too  well  for  his  circum- 
stances," said  Mary.  "And  that 
is  sufficient  argument  against  any 
one." 

"Well,  it's  certain  you  and  I 
do  n't  see  things  in  the  same  light," 
said  Lucilla. 

It  is  now  the  autumn  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty  seven,  dear  reader, 
and  Lucilla  has  just  returned  home 
from  the  wedding  of  her  cousin,  Mary 
Welland,  with  the  junior  partner  of 
her  father's  firm,  (jharles  Hamilton. 
Charles  -had  graduated  with  the  high- 
est honors  from  the  college  where  he 
studied,  and  then  went  to  assist  the 
future  father-in-law  in  the  accumulat- 
ing duties  of  his  business.  And  the 
sound  men  that  frequent  Mr.*  Wel- 
land's  parlor,  regard  Charles  Hamil- 
ton as  one  in  a  thousand,  and  look 
with  much  respect  upon  the  "  figure  " 
that  he  makes  among  them. 

But  Lucilla  has  returned  to  her 
village  home  to  mourn  over  her 
blighted  prospects,  and  to  write 
heart-brdien  songs  for  the  country 
papers.  For  Carlton  Winslow  to 
whom  she  was  to  have  been  married 
the  coming  winter,  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  state-prison  for  an  illegal 
appropriation  of  the  property  of  his 
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employer,  in  the  store  where  he  was 
engaged  as  head  clerk.  And  Lu- 
cilla  bows  her  head  in  shame  and 
sorrow  over  the  choice  which  she  had 
made,  because  she  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  look  at  things  in  "  the  right 
light." 


KIND  WORDS. 

LIKE  the  perfume  of  roses,  or  the 
dew  upon  flowers,  or  the  songs  of 
birds,  are  words  spoken  in  kindness. 
Thej  cost  little,  yet  avail  much.  Al- 
ice Carey  says  —  and  she  never  ut- 
tered a  more  true  or  beautiful  thought, 
that  "  little  drops  of  water  brighten 
the  meadows,  and  little  acts  of  kind- 
ness brighten  the  world."  So  it  is 
ever ;  for  as  the  tender  spires  of  the 
meadowy  grass  grows  stronger  and 
higher  under  the  influence  of  the  cool- 
ing summer  showers,  so  does  the 
heart  expand  and  grow,  and  its  nobler 
qualities  develop,  under  the  genial  in- 
fluence of  kind  actions  and  kind 
words. 

The  psalmist  tells  us  that  "  A  soft 
answer  tumeth  away  wrath,  but  that 
grievous  words  stir  up  anger."  The 
truthfulness  .of  this  we  see  often 
proved.  Hard  words  may  in  many 
times  and  cases  be  necessary,  yet  at 
the  same  time  reproof  and  advice  ad- 
ministered in  kind  and  gentle  tones, 
go  oftentimes  much  farther  ttan  the 
hot  and  hasty  words  of  anger.  Such 
words 

•*— —  hare  power  to  quiet 

The  restlefts  pulse  of  care  ; 
And  come  like  the  benediction 

That  followa  after  prayer." 

Unkind  words  are  more  apt  to  wound 
than  to  cure,  to  stir  up  than  to  calm ; 
and  instead  of  effecting  good,  only 
serve  to  awaken  the  passions,  and 
rankle  in  the  heart.  Kind  words  are 
to  the  soul,  as  the  summer  showers 
and  sunshine  to  the  flowers.  They 
make  it  glad  and  light,  and  strengthen 
it  to  bear  up  under  the  common  sor- 
rows of  life. 

There  are  those  who  can  trace  a 
long  and  honorable  life  of  happiness 


and  peace  to  the  influence  of  some 
little  words  uttered  in  kindness  long 
years  before.  The  words  were  never 
forgotten !  they  warmed  and  cheered  the 
heart,  and  the  obstacles  and  difficulties 
in  the  path  of  life  seemed  to  grow  fewer 
and  less  perplexing.  There  are  those 
too,  who  in  looking  back  over  a  long 
and  wasted  life  of 

**  reatleas  striving  and  weaiy  care ; 

Of  visions  tinted  with  morning  rajs 
Vanishing  into  air," 

can  trace  its  cause  to  unkind  and  cruel 
words.  The  heart  was  young  and  tender 
when  they  were  spoken;  the  words  em- 
bittered it,  and  a  long  life  of  wretched- 
ness and  sorrow  followed  after.  Kind 
words  are  words  fitly  spoken,  and  they, 
we  are  told,  are  like  "  apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver." 

James  O.  Percival. 


THE  WATCHFUL  MOTHER. 

WE  once  sent  a  Sunday-school  book 
by  a  lady  patient  of  ours  as  a 
present  to  her  little  daughter.  On  in- 
quiring afterward  how  she  liked  it  — 
"  Indeed,  doctor,  I  did  not  give  it  to 
her,  as  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  read 
it  myself."  That  mother  soon  passed 
away,  and  doubtless  to  the  better  land, 
and  long  years  have  passed  away  also, 
but  we  have  never  failed  to  admire 
that  mother's  heart  as  often  as  the  re- 
membrance of  her  ceaseless  vigilance 
has  occurred  to  us,  accompanied  with 
the  earnest  wish,  that  all  parents 
should  emulate  that  mother's  care. 

Up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  at  least,  and 
as  long  after  as  affection  for  the  par^it 
will  prevent  the  child  from  doing  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  known  wishes  of 
father  or  mother,  no  book  should  be 
read  by  a  child  without  the  parent's 
permission.  Impressions  are  made 
for  life,  for  eternity,  on  the  mind,  and 
heart,  and  memory  of  childhood — im- 
pressions which  mold  the  character  for 
aye,  or  open  up  channels  of  thought 
which  fix  the  destiny. 

Untold  mischief  has  been  done  to 
the  minds  and  morals  of  the  young  by 
reading    books    on    Physiology,  ao 
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termed,  causing  aprehensions  which 
have  acted  as  a  ceaseless  torture  to 
multitudes,  until  by  consultation  with 
honorable  physicians,  the  groundless 
apprehensions  have  been  removed, 
which  had  been  excited  by  plausible 
fidsities  and  brazen-faced  untruths. 

Equal  care  should  be  exercised  as 
to  the  religious,  moral,  and  miscella- 
neous reading  of  the  young.  Very 
few  of  our  daily  papers  are  fit  to  be 
read  at  the  family  fireside.  Certainly 
not  one  in  a  dozen  of  all  city  weekly 
papers,  not  connected  with  a  daily  is- 
sue, but  is  chargeable  justly  with  be- 
ing made  up  with  the  veriest  trash,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  frequent  obscen- 
ity, their  slang,  their  spiteful  hits  at 
religion,  its  ministers,  its  professors, 
and  the  Bible  itself. 

A  drop  of  water  will  ultimately 
wear  through  the  solid  rock,  and  drop 
by  drop  will  empty  the  ocean,  and  so 
is  the  influence  of  the  repeated  exhibi- 
tion of  bits  of  sarcasm,  and  infidelity, 
and  profanation,  which  portions  of 
the  press  are  steadily  throwing  out. 
Not  only  are  the  minds  of  the  young 
injuriously  affected  by  these  things, 
but  persons  of  maturity,  of  intellect, 
of  mental  culture,  will  sufier  by 
them. 

It  is  not  long  since  that  the  death  of 
Percival  the  poet,  recalled  to  many 
memories  his  early  promise,  his  later 
failure.  How,  with  a  heart,  a  mind, 
a  culture  capable  of  achieving  great 
things  for  humanity,  his  light  went 
down  in  the  night  of  misanthropy,  and 
almost  atheism  !  What  was  it  that 
froze  the  heart  and  made  desolate  the 
whole  character  of  that  gifted  man  ? 
Reading  in  the  spring-time  of  life  the 
obscenities  of  "  Don  Juan,"  the  ma- 
lignant diatribes,  the  ranting  atheism 
of  Lord  Byron.  Had  other  books 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  this  unfor- 
tunate man  at  that  critical  period  of 
his  life  —  books  which  would  have 
cherished  the  better  feelings  of  his 
nature,  which  would  have  invited  out 
his  sympathies  toward  his  brother 
man,  he  might  have  died  a  Howard  or 
a  Harlan  I'age,  about  whom  sweet 


memories  will  arise  for  ages  to  come, 
instead  of  dying  as  he  is  said  to  have 
done,  an  uncomely  oddity,  a  misan- 
thrope, and  an  infidel. 

Parents  !     Have  a  ceaseless  eye  to 
what  your  children  read, 

[ffaWs  Journal  of  Health, 


TO  THE  LADY  WHO  SENT  ME 
AN  APPLE. 

BT  AHSON  O.  CHK8TER. 

Thkbi  *8  danger  in  the  fruit  I    Sara  thou  hast 
read 
Of  those  who  first  in  Paradise  were  placed — 
Where  many  a  gorgeous  blossom  reared  its 
head, 
And  many  a  blooming  shrab  the  garden 
graced  — 
How  Etc  persuaded  Adam,  to  his  cost, 
How  Adam  ate  the  apple  and  was  lost! 

0,  Woman !  Woman !  how  can  we  withstand 
Thy  potent  charms  and  captivating  arts? 

Our  destinies  thou  boldest  in  thy  hand, 
Thou  makest  very  playthinra  of  our  hearts ; 

One  smile  from  thee,  and  lo !  the  jocund  mom, 

One  frown  from  thee,  and  sullen  night  comes 
on. 

I  take  the  fruit,  and  ask  not  where  it  grew. 
But  eat  it  not,  lest  greater  woes  should  come 

Upon  my  head  than  ever  Adam  knew. 
When  he  was  driven  from  his  Eden  home. 

Because  he  ate  of  the  forbidden  tree, 

Eve  went  with  him — thou  canst  not  go  with 
me! 

I  take  the  fruit  and  think  from  whom  it  came, 

I  gaze,  in  fancy,  on  thy  brow  and  cheek. 
Look  in  thme  eyes,  bright  with  their  vestal 

flame, 
•  Hear  once  again  thy  bashfril  voice  and  meek, 
And  warmer  sunshine  mingles  with  my  lot ; 
Was  Eve  like  thee  ?  then  Adam  blame  I  not ! 


FORGIVEN. 

BT  MB8.  M.   P.  ▲.  CBOZIIB. 

FoRorvEN !    How  sweetly  the  word 
Gomes  home  to  the  penitent  one ! 

Tho*  long  and  tho'  sadly  he  erred. 
Sweet  Mercy  has  owned  him  her  son  \ 

Forgiven  I 
Sweet  echo  of  voices  in  Heaven. 

Forgiven  t    How  peaceful  he  is  I 
What  love  is  now  filling  his  soul ! 

Oh  I  nothing  is  sweeter  than  this. 
And  he  blesses  God^s  gentle  control ; 

Forgiven  I 
Swciet  whisper  of  pardoning  Heaven! 
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OUR  POSITIONS  AND  PROPOSITIONS. 

ANOTHER  rapid  year  is  drawing  to  its 
close,  and  its  days,  with  their  sunshine 
and  shadows,  are  going  from  about  us,  even 
as  the  autumn  leaves  fall  from  the  trees  that 
XKmrished  them.  We  have  gathered  about 
us  during  the  year  a  circle  of  friends  and 
correspondents,  who  have  written  themselves 
as  members  of  our  public  "Homb"  family, 
and  whose  friendship  has  added  sunshine 
and  cheer  to  that  private  home  where  we 
dwell  bodily.  And  now,  having  journeyed 
with  you  thus  fiur,  and  come  to  one  of  those 
wayside  marks  where  we  must  take  each 
other  by  the  hand  at  parting,  or  for  the 
continuance  of  our  pilgrimage  together,  we 
will  pause  for  a  littie,  while  we  look  back  to 
see  what  our  position  for  the  past  has  been, 
and  forward  at  our  propositions  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Our  wish  for  the  first  existence  of  Thi 
Home  and  our  interest  and  faith  in  its  vital- 
ity, was  based  upon  the  opinion  that  it  oc- 
cupied a  ground  not  heretofore  trenched 
upon,  cUiming  the  attention  of  our  o'er-lec- 
tured  sex,  not  as  mere  butterflies  of  fiishion, 
to  whom  the  texture  of  a  satin,  or  the 
pattern  on  a  French^  pocket-handkerchief 
are  matters  of  vital  importance,  nor  as  an 
(^pressed  race,  to  whom  neither  Providence 
or  humanity  has  assigned  a  position  or  a 
task ;  but  as  sane,  reasonable,  and  substan- 
tial beings,  fit  for  the  daughters,  wives,  and 
mothers  of  a  republic  —  strong  enough,  like 
Mount  AUas,  to  bear  the  sky  upon  their 
shoulders,  if  they  should,  providentially,  be 
called  upon  to  do  it,  and  not  timid  and  hys- 
terical, like  chicken  Littie,  thinking  that  the 
•ky  is  coming  down  upon  them,  and  thus 
foiling  a  ready  prey  to  some  Fox  Lox  In  the 
form  of  a  spiritualist,  or  other  mad  philoso 
pher,  simply  because  a  rose-leaf  fell  in  the 
garden.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  philosophy 
in  some  of  Mother  Goose's  melodies,  by  the 
way  —  almost  as  much  as  in  those  old  classic 
&blo6  from  which  grown  children  out  of 
the  nursery  consent  to  draw  so  largely. 

We  are  asked  often  why  we  do  not  adorn 
Thjb  Homr  with  ikahion  pUOes  or  patterns 


for  embroidery.  We  can  answer  at  once  it 
is  because  we  have  enough  of  these  else- 
where —  too  many  of  them.  We  are  flooded 
with  them — they  meet  us  on  every  side, 
tempting  the  young  to  leave  the  substantial 
duties  of  life  for  its  mere  ornaments;  to  lay 
aside  the  stong  meat  and  feed  frothily  upon 
the  syllabub.  If  we  had  nothing  else  to  do 
but  to  fill  our  pages  with  these,  we  would 
sell  our  new  type  for  old  lead,  and  let  thia 
nice  box  of  pens  eat  themselves  out  with 
rust  on  the  top  shelf  in  the  library,  while  we 
ironed  aprons,  and  rubbed  the  baby's  guma 
with  a  thin  sixpence  to  assist  his  teething. 
But  we  fondly  imagine  that  there  is  some 
better  utterance  left  for  us  than  this.  And 
we  will  give  the  baby  the  fresh  bath  and 
brachig  airs  of  firm  health  to  assist  his 
teething,  and  tie  him  in  a  chair  at  our  knee, 
to  talk  philosophy  to  the  pattern  of  our 
morning  dress,  while  we  write  on,  until  mo- 
thers learn  to  cut  their  children's  wisdom 
teeth  without  a  silver  sixpence,  or  express 
an  unwillingness  to  listen  to  what  we  have 
to  say. 

The  fine  steel  engraving  with  which  we  com- 
mence the  January  number  is  a  new  feature  in 
Thk  Home,  and  these  will  be  interspersed 
through  the  year,  adding  such  other  improve- 
ments as  our  success  allows ;  but  those  we  ofl'er 
we  aim  to  have  real  improvement,  and  not 
showy  or  pretentious  ones.  We  shall  give  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  a  department  of  Domestic 
Economy,  in  which  will  be  found  rules  for 
the  management  of  a  kitchen,  both  upon 
physiological  principles  and  with  such  frn- 
gality  as  shall  suit  the  unprecedented  hard- 
ness of  the  times.  This,  with  the  Hints  for 
the  Nursery,  which  will  be  continued,  will 
furnish  for  every  wife  and  nother  a  hand- 
book of  the  most  valuable  information  that 
can  be  obtained  on  those  subjects  which  per- 
tain most  to  the  physical  comfort  and  weQ- 
being  of  her  household.  Thi  Home  aims  to 
combine  amusement  with  instruction,  and  to 
present  pure  literature  and  sound  morality  in 
an  attractive  form.  It  will  thus  present  a 
cheerful  face  whether  the  skies  are  dark  or 
bright,  such  as  shall  make  its  visits  welcome 
in  every  home  it  enters. 


THK  PRESENT  TIME. 
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*  To  those  of  our  correspondents  who  hare 
fkvored  ns  with  interestmg  communications 
during  the  past  year,  we  are  truly  grateful, 
and  hope  they  will  continue  to  drop  in  upon 
OS  with  their  &Tor8. 

TBI    PttlSKRT    TIMK. 

Bekchkr,  in  a  sermon  on  the  money  crisis, 
says :  —  "  Take  care  of  yourselves.  In  the 
first  place,  every  man  should  take  care  of  his 
body.  If  your  body  ftils,  your  energy  is 
gone.  It  must  not  fail  you.  Fot*  want  food 
and  sleep.  Sleep  is  to  man*s  brain  what  the 
rain  is  to  our  cisterns,  with  this  difference  — 
that  our  cisterns  hold  a  supply  for  several 
days,  whereas  our  brain  holds  a  supply  for 
one  day  only.  Sleep  over  night  is  the 
shower  that  fills  it  up.  We  owe  it  as  a  duty 
to  ourselves  to  see  that  this  central  power 
be  not  exhausted  by  sleeplessness.  ItUa 
duty  to  sleep  enougK  A  man  who  can  not 
sleep  may  as  well  stop  business,  and  put  bus- 
iness in  the  hands  of  the  doctor.  He  who 
broods  i)ver  red-hot  plans  will  end  his  days 
in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Both  sleep  and  food  are 
greatly  under  the  control  of  the  will.  They 
must  be  treated  as  you  treat  refractory  chil- 
dren who  refuse  to  eat  when  setting  out 
upon  a  journey.  If  they  say  *  I  can 't,'  you 
say,  *  Tou  shall,  you  must  I '  Then,  beware 
of  substittiting  Mtimtdanis  for  nutriment. 
This  time  is  one  which  will  make  ten  thous- 
and men  go  down  to  the  drunkard's  grave* 
Do  without  brandy.  Brandy  may  take  you 
through,  but  it  will  be  out  of  the  wrong  gate. 
Beware,  too,  of  nervousness.  A  hot  brain  is 
like  a  new  candle  put  into  a  hot  candlestick. 
It  bums  off  at  one  end,  and  melts  off  at  the 
other,  and  is  all  gone  in  a  moment  Don^t 
talk  too  much.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  a 
man  may  talk  himself  away.  Men  talk  over 
their  troubles  going  up  Broadway — talk 
them  over  going  over  the  ferry  —  talk  in 
their  houses.  Meet  your  friend  with  a  cheer, 
ftd  face.  Do  not  make  a  reel  of  your  mind 
to  wind  and  unwind  your  business  upon  ev- 
ery day.  Never  let  business  cross  the 
ferry  with  ran.  Never  let  it  cross  your 
threshold  anv  mori>-  than  you  would  a  wolf. 
Rest  yourse!  ar  h()!n<\  leave  your  business 
behind  you,  nnd  change  the  current  of  your 
life  every  nipit  ii\  the  company  of  your  wife 
and  children,     ^f  lucessary,  go  home  to  a 


bath.  It  would  do  good  to  bathe  every  day, 
some  of  you.  Bathe  in  music.  Try  that. 
If  you  have  no  piano,  no  band  of  chorded 
instruments  is  half  so  sweet  as  the  voice  of 
an  affectionate  wife  and  the  prattle  of  chil- 
dren. Do  n*t  go  home  to  burrow  in  your  bed 
as  an  animal  burrows  in  the  earth,  to  hide 
yourself.  If  yon  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
riding  out,  donH  sell  your  horses.  Take 
your  ride  as  you  have  been  accustomed  to 
do — morning,  afternoon  and  evening.  Love 
music.  Find  recreation.  Go  to  the  Phil- 
harmonio  concerts;  go  and  buy  tickets  to 
them,  if  the  times  are  hard ;  the  music  wiH 
do  you  good.  Beware  ef  unsociablene$$. 
Now  is  the  time  to  let  the  bucket  go  down 
to  the  very  bottom  of  the  well  of  friendship, 
and  let  it  bring  up  cooling  draughts.^ 

hikt8  fob  tbi  n  u  b  s  i  r  t. 

Manaoriient  of  a  Delicate  or  Scrofu- 
lous Child. — "  The  inspiration  of  a  pure  air 
is  indispensable.  Some  physicians  suppose 
that  vitiated  atmosphere  alone  is  sufficient  to 
generate  scrofula.  Whether  this  be  so  or 
not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  impure  air 
favors  the  development  of  it  in  those  who  al- 
ready possess  the  predisposition.  If  the 
child  is  bom  late  in  the  year  he  had  better 
not  be  taken  out  of  doors  until  the  following 
spring,  and  if  the  apartments  inhabited  are 
well  ventilated  the  confinement  will  not  be 
iiy'urious.  For  the  future,  when  the  weather 
will  permit,  the  more  the  child  is  in  the  open 
air  the  better.  The  excellent  effect  of  out- 
door life  in  the  country  in  warm  seasons  of 
the  year,  upon  those  who  already  suffer 
from  glandular  enlargements,  has  often  been 
noticed.  Exercise  should  at  all  times  be 
moderate  and  stop  short  of  &tigue.  Early 
hours  must  be  observed,  and  a  careful 
avoidance  of  vicious  and  exhausting  indul- 
gences. A  wisely  ordered  moral  oversight  is 
of  infinite  importance.'        *         »         » 

"  When  the  child  has  got  teeth  to  masti- 
cate solid  animal  food,  it  must  be  commenced 
with  caution.  At  first  small  in  quantity,  of 
the  lightest  quality,  and  only  on  alternate 
days.  Its  effects  must  be  watched.  If  not 
found  to  heat  and  flush  the  cheeks,  and  the 
secretions  of  the  bowels  continue  healthy 
and  regular,  and  the  child  grows  and  looks 
well,  these  are  some  indications  that  the 
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new  diet  agrees  with  it  For  the  future  the 
diet  should  alwa^  be  nouruhinff  hut  not 
ttimvlating, 

**  Great  care  should  be  observed  that  the 
clothing  is  suited  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  amply  sufficient  to  protect  the  child, 
firom  every  sensation  of  cold  or  chill ;  at  the 
same  time  light  in  quality,  so  as  not  to  over- 
heat and  oppress.  The  neck,  arms,  and  legs 
must  be  covered.  Their  exposure  is  a  fre- 
quent source  of  acute  disease,  and  v'll  inva- 
riably be  found  in  a  scrofulous  child  to  cause 
the  glandular  enlargements  so  much  dreaded. 
Flannel  should  always  be  worn  next  the 
skin,  of  lighter  texture  in  the  summer,  and 
always  taken  off  at  night. —  McUemcU  Man- 
agement. 

BICIPKS. 

Batteb  or  ToRKSHisi  Pudding.— Take  a 
quart  of  sweet  milk,  and  mix  in  a  Urge  cup- 
ful of  flour,  making  the  mixture  very  smooth. 
Beat  four  eggs,  and  strain  them  into  the  lat- 
ter; add  a  little  salt,  and  mix  all  well  to- 


gether; butter  your  dish  or  tin,  and  povr  the 
batter  into  it.  Place  the  dish  before  the  fire 
under  roasting  meat  The  pudding  when 
done  easily  shakes  out  of  the  dish  into 
another  dish  to  be  carried  to  the  table.  It 
should  have  a  nicely  browned  appearance. 
When  dressed  before  the  fire,  either  toni 
the  pudding,  or  place  the  dish  a  short  time 
on  the  fire  to  brown  the  under  side. 

Peas  Pudding. —  Pick  a  quart  of  peas; 
that  is,  remove  all  impurities,  or  discolored 
peas,  or  shells.  Tie  them  loosely  in  a  cloth, 
leaving  plenty  of  room  for  the  peas  to  sweO. 
Boil  till  they  are  soft,  which  may  be  in  from 
two  to  three  hours.  Take  the  pudding  from 
the  water,  and  put  it  into  the  basin.  Open 
the  cloth  and  bruise  or  mash  the  peas  w^L 
Mix  in  a  piece  of  butter,  with  pepper  and 
salt  Then  tie  it  up  lightly,  and  put  it  into 
the  pot  again,  and  boil  for  about  a  half  an 
hour.  When  ready,  turn  it  out  of  the  cloth 
into  a  vegetable  dish.  *If  properly  managed, 
it  will  turn  out  whole. 


'^ 


